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PREFACE TO THE TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. 


In consequence of the progress of the Arts and Sciences since 
the first Editions of the following Work were published, and the 
liberal patronage bestowed upon it by the Public — it has been 
deemed expedient to make a thorough revision of the whole, so 
as to embrace the latest improvements and discoveries in the 
different departments to which its diversified subjects refer. 
The present Edition has accordingly been carefully revised in 
every portion of the Work, and very large additions made to 
its several departments; besides the introduction of nearly two 
hundred Woodcuts, illustrative of its multifarious subjects. The 
department of Natural History has been considerably enlarged, 
by various additional illustrations. The article Geology has 
been almost entirely re-written, and enlarged to more than 
triple its former extent. The department of Geography has 
been extended to more than double the space it formerly occu- 
pied. The articles Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Physiology, History, Printing, Mariner’s Compass, Telescope, 
Am Balloons, Steam Navigation, etc., have likewise been very 
considerably enlarged. To the former subjects are now added 
comprehensive sketohes of the following recently discovered 
departments of Science and Art: — The Daguerreotype, Eleo- 
zbotype, Electro-Magnetism, Electric Telegraphs, Railroads, 
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VREFACB TO THE TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. 


etc., besides a variety of paragraphs inserted in numerous places 
throughout the body of the Work. Descriptions of such objects 
as the following: — Light, Cataracts, Winds , Luminous and Fiery 
Meteors , Coral Islands , the Phenomena of Solar Eclipses , Thunder 
Storms , etc ., etc., have likewise been introduced into their appro- 
priate places, so as to present to the reader a view of some of 

the grandest and most interesting phenomena of nature* 

* 

Bbouohty Ferry, near Dnnda* 

October lUfc 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The following pages were written under the impression, that 
the visible manifestations of the attributes of the Deity are too 
frequently overlooked by Christians in their views of the great 
objects of Religion, and in the worship they offer to the Father 
of their spirits; and are intended to show, that the Teaohers of 
Religion, in imparting instruction either to the old or to the 
young, ought to embrace a wider range of illustration, in refer- 
ence to divine subjeots, than that to whioh they are usually con- 
fined 

Throughout the whole of the discussions contained in this work, 
the Author has pursued his own train of thought; and in so 
doing, he trusts that he has been enabled to render some of his 
illustrations more interesting to the young and untutored mind, 
than if he had adhered rigidly to the sentiments of others, and to 
the technical language of science. The sketches of the different 
sciences are not mere extracts or compilations, but are, for the 
most part, original composition — in which it has been his main 
object to embody as many facts as his limits could permit — in 
order to excite the enquiring mind to further investigations into 
the different departments of physical science. 

It is presumed, that no Christian reader will for once imagine, 
that the views illustrated in this work are intended tp be substituted 
in place of the peculiar revelations of the Bible. The object of 
the volume is to illustrate the harmony which subsists between 
the system of Nature and the system of Revelation; and to show, 
that the manifestations of God in the material universe ought to 
be blended with our views of the facts and doctrines recorded in 
the volume of Inspiration 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


It is taken for granted, throughout the whole range of the fol- 
lowing illustrations, that the Scriptures contain a Revelation from 
Heaven; and under a firm belief of this important truth, the 
Author has embellished his work with frequent quotations from 
the energetio and sublime language of this Sacred Book. 

The Author has carefully revised every portion of the present 
Edition, and introduced a variety of corrections and modifications. 
He has likewise introduced additional matter, and also several 
illustrative engravings. In its present form, the Author trusts, 
that independently of the moral reflections it contains it will be 
found to comprise popular descriptions of a greater number of 
scientific facto than is to be found in any other volume of the 
same size. 

i Various topics, originally intended to be illustrated have been 
unavoidably omitted. Some of these are stated in the last para- 
graph of Chapter IV. — the illustration of which, in combination 
with other kindred topics, would fill a volume of the same size as 
the present This subject (for which the Author has abundance 
of materials) will be prosecuted in another volume, under the title 
of ‘The Philosophy of Religion/ and will comprise, among 
many other subjects of discussion, illustrations of the moral rela- 
tion of intelligent beings to their Creator, and to one another — 
the physical and rational grounds of those moral laws which the 
Deity has promulgated — the views which science affords of the 
incessant energies of Creating power, and of the grand and mul- 
tifarious objects over which divine providence presides — the re- 
lation of science to a future state, and of the aids which the 
discoveries of science afford, for enabling us to form a conception 
of the perpetual improvement of the celestial inhabitants in know- 
ledge and felicity. These subjects will be illustrated by a variety 
of interesting details of facto, in relation to the system of nature, 
the history of nations, and the moral state of Christian and 
general sooiety. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Oh the subject of Religion, mankind have in all ages been prone 
to ran into extremes. While some have been disposed to attach 
too much importance to the mere exertions of the human intellect, 
and to imagine that man, by the light of unassisted reason, is able 
to explore the path of true wisdom and happiness, the greater part 
of religionists, on the other hand, have been disposed to treat 
scientific knowledge, in its relation to religion, with a degree of 
indifference bordering upon contempt. Both these dispositions are 
equally foolish and preposterous. For he who exalts human reason 
as the only sure guide to wisdom and felicity, forgets that man in 
his present state is a depraved intelligence, and consequently 
liable to err; and that all those who have been left solely to its 
dictates have uniformly failed in attaining these desirable objects. 
During a period of more than 5800 years the greater part of the 
human race have been left solely to the guidance of their rational 
powers, in order to grope their way to the Temple of Knowledge 
and the Portals of Immortality; but what has been the result of 
all their anxious researches? Instead of acquiring correct notions 
of the great Author of their existence, and of the nature of that 
homage which is due to his perfections, “they have become vain 
in their imaginations, mid their foolish hearts have been darkened. 
Professing themselves to be wise they have become fools; and have 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made 
£ke to corruptible man and to four-footed beasts and creeping 
things," Instead of acquiring correct views of the principles of 
moral action, and conducting themselves according to the eternal 
rules of rectitude, they have displayed the operation of the most 
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diabolical passions, indulged in continual warfare, and desolated 
the earth with rapine and horrid carnage; so that the history of 
the world presents to our view little more than a series of 
revolting details of the depravity of our species, and of the 
wrongs which one tribe of human beings has wilfully inflicted upon 
another. 

This has been the case not only among a few uncultivated hordes 
on the coasts of Africa, in the plains of Tartary, and the wilds of 
America, but even among those nations which stood highest in the 
ranks of civilization and of science. The ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who boasted of their attainments in philosophy and their 
progress in the arts, entertained the most foolish, contradictory, 
and unworthy notions of the object of divine worship, of the re- 
quirements of religion, and of the eternal destiny of man. They 
adored a host of divinities characterized by impiety, fraud, injustice, 
falsehood, lewdness, treachery, revenge, murder, and every other 
vice which can debase the human mind, instead of offering a tribute 
of rational homage to that supreme Intelligence who made and who 
governs the universe. Even their priests and philosophers indulged 
in the most degrading and abominable practices, and entertained 
the most irrational notions in regard to the origin of the universe 
and the moral government of the world. Most of them denied a 
future state of retribution, and all of them had their doubts respect- 
ing the reality of an immortal existence; and as to the doctrine of 
a resurrection from the dead they never dreamed of such an event, 
and soouted the idea, when proposed to them, as the c limax of 
absurdity. The glory to which their princes and generals aspired 
was to spread death and destruction among their fellow-men — to 
carry fire and sword, terror and dismay, and all the engines of 
destruction, through surrounding nations — to fill their fields with 
heaps of slain — to plunder the survivors of every earthly comfort, 
and to drag captive kings at their chariot-wheels; that they might 
enjoy the splendour and the honours of a triumph. What has been 
now stated with regard to the most enlightened nations of antiquity 
will equally apply to the present inhabitants of China, of Hindo- 
stan, of the Japanese islands, of the Birman empire, and of every 
other civilized nation on which the light of Revelation has never 
shone, with this additional consideration, that they have enjoyed 
an additional period of 1800 years for making further investiga- 
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tuns; and are at this moment aa far from the object of their pur- 
suit as when they first commenced their researches; and not only 
so, but some of these nations in modem times have mingled with 
their abominable superstitions and idolatries many absurdities and 
horrid cruelties which were altogether unknown among the Greek 
and Roman population. 

Such are the melancholy results to which men have been led, in 
file most interesting and important of all investigations, when left 
to the guidance of unassisted reason. They have wandered in the 
mazes of error and delusion; and their researches, instead of di- 
recting and expanding our religious views, have tended only to 
bewilder the human mind, and to throw a deeper shade of intellec- 
tual gloom over our apostate world. After a period of 6000 years 
has been spent in anxious enquiries after the path to true know- 
ledge and happiness — ignorance, superstition, idolatry, vice, and 
misery, still continue to sway their sceptre over the great majority 
of the human race; and if we be allowed to reason from the past 
to the future, we may rest assured that while mankind are destitute 
of a Guide superior to the glimmerings of depraved reason, they 
would be no nearer the object of their pursuit after the lapse of 
60,000 years than at the present moment. It is only in connec- 
tion with fiie discoveries of Revelation that we can expect that the 
efforts of human reason and activity will be successful in abolishing 
the reign of ignorance and degrading superstition, in illuminating 
the benighted tribes of the pagan world, and in causing “righteous- 
ness and order and peace to spring forth before all the nations. 1 * 
Though the Christian religion has never yet been fully understood 
and recognized in all its aspects and bearings, nor its requirements 
been cordially complied with, by the great body of those who pro- 
fess to believe in its divine origin, yet it is only in those nations 
who have acknowledged itsnauthority, and in some measure sub- 
mitted to its dictates, that any thing approximating to just concep- 
tions of the supreme Intelligence, and of his moral government, is 
found to prevail. 

But, on the other hand, though the light of nature is of itself a 
feeble and insufficient guide to direct us in our views of the supreme 
Intelligence, and of our eternal destination, yet it is a most dan- 
gerous and delusive error to imagine that reason and the study of 
the m aterial world ought to be discarded from the science of reli- 
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gion. The man who would discard from religion the efforts of 
the human intellect, and the sciehce of Nature, forgets that he 
who is the Author of human redemption is also the Creator and 
Governor of the whole system of the material universe — that it is 
one end of that moral renovation which the Gospel effects, to 
qualify us for contemplating aright the displays of divine perfection 
which the works of creation exhibit — that the visible works of God 
are the principle medium by which he di3plays the attributes of 
his nature to intelligent beings — that the study and contemplation 
of these works employ the faculties of intelligences of a superior 
order 1 — that man, had he remained in primeval innocence, would 
have been chiefly employed in such contemplations — that it is one 
main design of divine Revelation to illustrate the operations of 
Providence, and the agency of God, in the formation and preserva- 
tion of all things — and that the Scriptures are full of sublime 
descriptions of the visible creation, and of interesting references to 
the various objects which adorn the scenery of Nature. ‘Without 
the cultivation of our reasoning powers, and an investigation of 
the laws and economy of Nature, we could not appreciate many of 
the excellent characters, the interesting aspects, and the sublime 
references of revealed religion; we should lose the full evidence of 
those arguments by which the existence of God and his attributes 
of wisdom and omnipotence are most powerfully demonstrated; 
we should remain destitute of these sublime conceptions of the per- 
fections and agency of Jehovah which the grandeur and immensity 
of his works are calculated to inspire; we should never perceive, 
in its full force, the evidence of those proofs on which the divine 
authority of Revelation is founded: we could not give a rational 
interpretation of the spirit and meaning of many parts of the 
sacred oracles; nor could we comply with those positive 
commands of God which enjoin us to contemplate the wonders 
of his power, “to meditate on all his works, and to talk of all his 
doings." 

Notwithstanding these and many other considerations which 
show the folly of overlooking the visible manifestations of Deity 
in the exercises of religion, it has long been the practice of certain 
theologians to depreoiate the wonderM works of Jehovah, and to 
attempt to throw them into the shade, as if they were unworthy of 
* Revelation, iv, 11; xv, 8, etc. 
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oar serious contemplation. In their view, to be a bad philosopher 
is the sorest Way to become a good Christian, and to expand the 
riews of the human mind is to endanger Christianity, and to render 
the design of religion abortive. They seem to consider it as a 
most noble triumph to the Christian cause, to degrade the material 
world, and to trample under foot not only the earth but the visible 
heavens, as an old, shattered, and corrupted fabric, which no longer 
demands our study and admiration. Their expressions, in a 
variety of instances, would lead us almost to conclude that they 
considered the economy of Nature as set in opposition to the econo- 
my of Redemption, and that it is not the same God that contrived 
the system of Nature who is also the “Author of eternal salvation 
to all them that obey him” 

It is unquestionably both foolish mid impious to overlook or to 
undervalue any of the modes by which the Divine Being has been 
pleased to make known his nature and perfections to mankind. 
Since he has given a display of his “Eternal power and Godhead” 
in the grand theatre of nature which forms the subject of scientific 
investigation, it was surely never intended, and would ill comport 
with reverence for its adorable Author, that such magnificent dis- 
plays of his power, wisdom, and beneficence as the material uni- 
verse exhibits should be treated by his intelligent offspring with 
indifference or neglect It becomes us to contemplate with adoring 
gratitude every ray of our Creator’s glory, whether as emanating 
from the light of Revelation, or as reflected from the scenery of 
nature around us, or as descending from those regions where stars 
unnumbered shine, and planets and comets run their solemn rounds. 
Instead of contrasting the one department of knowledge with the 
ether, with a view of depreciating the science of nature, our duty 
is to derive from both as much information and instruction as tney 
are calculated to afford; to mark the harmony of the revelations 
they respectively unfold; and to nse the revelations of nature for 
the purpose of confirming and amplifying and carrying forward our 
views of the revelation contained in the sacred Scriptures. 

With regard to the revelation derived from the sacred records, 
it has been imagined by some that it has little or no reference 
to the operations of the material system, and that therefore the 
tfady of the visible works of God can be of little importance in 
promoting religious kmowledgs and holy affections. In the sequel 
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of this volume I shall endeavour to show that this sentiment is 
extremely fallacious and destitute of foundation. But in the mean 
time, although it were taken for granted it would form no argument 
against the combination of science with religion. For it ought to 
be carefully re mar ked, that divine lie v elation is chiefly intended 
to instruct us in the knowledge of those truths which interest us 
as subjects of the moral administration of the Governor of the 
world; or, in other words, as apostate creatures and as moral 
agents. Its grand object is to develope the openings and bearings 
of the plan of divine mercy; to counteract those evil propensities 
and passions which sin has introduced; to inculcate those holy 
principles and moral laws which tend to unite ma n k in d in harmony 
and love; and to produce those amiable tempers and dispositions 
of mind which alone can fit us for enjoying happiness either in this 
world or in the world to come. For this reason doubtless it is 
that in the sacred volume the moral attributes of Deity are brought 
more prominently into view than his natural perfections; and that 
those special arrangements of his providence which regard the . 
moral renovation of our species are particularly detailed; while the 
i mm en s e extent of his universal kingdom, the existence of other 
worlds, and their moral economy, are but slightly hinted at or 
vailed in obscurity. Of such a revelation we stood in need; and 
had it chiefly embraced subjects of a very different nature it would 
have failed in supplying the remedies requisite for correcting the 
disorders which sin has introduced among mankind. — But surely 
it was never intended, even in a religious point of view, that the 
powers of the human mind, in their contemplations and researches, 
should be bounded by the range of subjects comprised in that re- 
velation which is purely or chiefly of a moral nature; since the 
Divine Being has exhibited so magnificent a spectacle in the uni- 
verse around us, and endowed us with faculties adequate to the 
survey of a considerable portion of its structure, and capable of 
deducing from it the most noble and sublime results. To walk in 
the midst of this “wide-extended theatre," and to overlook or to 
gaze with indifference on those striking marks of divine omni- 
potence and skill which every where appear, is to overlook the 
Creator himself, and to contemn the most illustrious displays he 
has given of his eternal power and glory. That man's religious 
devotions are much to be suspected, whatever show of piety be 
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may affect, who, in attempting to form some adequate conceptions 
of the object of his worship, derives no assistance from the sublime 
discoveries of astronomical science; from these myriads of suns 
and systems which form but a small portion of the Creator’s im- 
mense empire l 1 The professing Christian whose devotional exer- 
cises are not invigorated and whose conceptions of Deity are not 
expanded by a contemplation of the magnitude and variety of his 
works may be considered as equally a stranger to the more elevated 
i trains of piety, and to the noble emotions excited by a perception 
of the beautiful and the sublime. 

“The works of the Lord," says an inspired writer, “are great, 
and are sought out by all those who have pleasure therein." They 
all bear the stamp of infinite perfection, and serve as so many 
sensible mediums to exalt and expand our conceptions of Him 
whose invisible glories they represent and shadow forth. When 
contemplated in connection with the prospects opened by divine 
revelation, they tend to excite the most ardent desires after that 
state of enlarged vision where the plans and operations of Deity 
wfll be more clearly unfolded, and to prepare us for bearing a part 
in the immortal hymn of the church triumphant: — “Great and 
marvellous are thy works. Lord God Almighty; just and true are 
thy wayB, thou King of saints." The most illustrious characters 
that in all ages have adorned our race have been struck with the 
beauty and magnificence of the visible creation, and have devoted a 
certain portion of their time and attention in investigating its ad- 
mirable economy and arrangement; and there can be no question 
that a portion of our thoughts devoted to the study of the wondrous 
works of the Most High must ultimately be conducive to the improve- 
ment of our intellectual powers, to our advancement in the Christian 
fife, and to our preparation for the exalted employments of the 
eternal world. 

In fine, since the researches of modern times have greatly enlarg- 

1 As some readers seem to have mistaken the Authors meaning in this 
and similar passages, it may be proper to state that his meaning is not — 
that a knowledge of natural science is essential to genuine piety: but that 
the person who has an opportunity of making himself acquainted with the 
science of nature, and of contemplating the wonders of the heavens in their 
true light, and who does not find his views of the Creator expanded and his 
relgioas emotions elevated by each studies, has reason to call in question 
the nature a* 1 * 1 the sincerity of his devotional feelings. 
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ed onr views of the system of universal nature, and of the vast extent 
to which the operations of the Creator are carried on in the dis- 
tant regions of space, — since the late discoveries of naturalists and 
experimental philosophers, with respect to the constituent parts 
of the atmosphere, water, light, heat, the gases, the electric, gal- 
vanic, and magnetic fluids, and the economy and instincts of ani- 
mated beings, have opened to our view a bright display of divine 
wisdom in the contrivance and arrangement of the different parts 
of our terrestrial habitation, — since improvements in the useful 
arts have kept pace with the progress of science, and have been 
applied to many beneficial purposes, winch have ultimately a bear- 
ing on the interests and the progress of religion, — since a general 
desire to propagate the truths of Christianity in heathen lands now 
animates the mass of the religious world, — since the nations of 
both continents are now aroused to burst asunder the shackles of 
despotism, and to enquire after rational liberty and mental im- 
provement, — and since all these discoveries, inventions, and move- 
ments, and the energies of the human mind from which they spring, 
are under the control and direction of that omnipotent Being who 
made and who governs the world, — they ought to be considered as 
parts of those providential arrangements in the progress of which 
He will ultimately accomplish the illumination of our benighted 
race, and make the cause of righteousness and truth to triumph 
among all nations. And therefore the enlightened Christian ought 
thankfully to appreciate every exhibition and every discovery by 
which his conceptions of the attributes of God, and of the grand- 
eur of his works may be directed and enlarged, in order that he 
may be qualified to a speak of the honour of his majesty, and talk 
of his power; to make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, 
and the glorious majesty of his kingdom*" 
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SECTION I 


A firm oonviotion of the existenoe of God, end a competent 
knowledge of his natural perfections, lie at the foundation of all 
religion both natural and revealed. In proportion aa our views of 
the perfections of Deity are limited and obscure, in a similar pro- 
portion will be our conceptions of all the relations in which he 
stands to his creatures, of every part of his providential procedure, 
and of all the doctrines and requirements of revealed religion. 

By the natural or the essential attributes of God we understand 
such perfections as the following: — His eternity, omnipresence, 
infinite knowledge, infinite wisdom, omnipotence, and boundless 
beneficence. These are the characters and attributes of Deity 
which, we must suppose, form the chief subjects of contemplation 
to angels and to all other pure intelligences; and in investigating 
the displays of which the sons of Adam would have been chiefly 
employed had they continued in primeval innooenoe. These attri- 
butes form the groundwork of all those gracious relations in which 
the God of salvation stands to his redeemed people in the economy 
of redemption; they lie at the foundation of the whole Christian 
superstructure; and were they not recognised as the oomer stones 
of that sacred edifice, the whole system of the Scripture revelation 
would remain a baseless fabric. The full display of these perfec- 
tions wffl be exhibited in the future world; the contemplation 
of thin display will Ham one or the sub lime employments “ of 
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so 

the ««nta in light ; " and to prepare ns for engaging in each noble 
exercises is one of the chief designs of the salvation proclaimed in 

tiiG Gospel. ^ 

The Christian Revelation ought not to be considered as super- 
seding the religion of Nature, but as carrying it forward to perfec- 
tion. It introduces the Deity to us under new relations corres- 
ponding to the degraded state into which we have fallen. It is 
superadded to our natural relations to God, and takes it for granted 
that these natural relations must for ever subsist. It is true in- 
deed that the essential attributes of God, and the principles of na- 
tural religion, cannot be fully discovered without the light of Re- 
velation, as appears from the past experience of mankind in every 
generation; but it is equally true that when discovered by the aid 
of this celestial light they are of the utmost importance in the 
Christian system, and are as essentially connected with it to the 
foundation of a building is with the superstructure. Many pro- 
fessed Christians however seem to think and to act as if the Chris- 
tian revelation had annulled the natural relations which subsist be- 
tween man and the Deity; and hence the zealous outcry against 
every discussion from the pulpit that has not a Direct relation to 
what are termed the doctrines of grace. But nothing surely can 
be more absurd than to carry out such a principle to all its legitimate 
consequences. Can God ever cease to be omnipotent, or can man 
ever cease to be dependent for existence on his infinite power? Can 
the Divine Being ever cease to be omnipresent and omniscient, or 
can man ever cease to be the object of his knowledge and superinten- 
dence? Can infinite wisdom ever be detached from the Almighty, 
or can man ever be in a situation where he will not experience the 
effects of his wise arrangements? Can goodness ever fail of being an 
attribute of Jehovah, or can any sentient or intelligent beingB exist 
that do not experience the effects of his bounty? Can divine bene- 
volence ever cease in its operations throughout any period of future 
duration, or can any intelligent beings exist, throughout any depart- 
ment of creation, who shall not, in a greater or less degree, experi- 
ence its effects? In short, can the relation of creature and Creator 
ever cease between the human race in whatever moral or physical 
situation they may be placed, and that almighty Being "who giveth 
to all life and breath and all thingsP If none of these things can 
possibly happen, then the relations to which we refer must be eternal 
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And unchangeable, and must form the basis of all the other relations 
in which we can possibly stand to the Divine Being, either as apos- 
tate or as redeemed creatures ; and therefore they ought to be 
exhibited as subjects for our frequent and serious contemplation 
as religious and moral agents. But, unless we make such topics a 
distinct subject of attention, and endeavour to acquire clear and 
comprehensive conceptions of our natural relations to God, we can 
never form a clear conception of those new and interesting relations 
into which we have been brought by the mediation of Jesus Christ. 

If man had continued in his primitive state of integrity, he 
would have been for ever exercised in tracing the power, the 
benefioence, and other attributes of Deity, in the visible creation 
alone. Now that his fallen state has rendered additional revela- 
tions necessary, in order to secure his happiness, is he completely 
to throw aside those contemplations and exercises which consti- 
tuted his chief employment while he remained a pure moral intel- 
ligence? Surely not. One great end of his moral renovation, by 
means of the Gospel, must be to enable him to resume his primi- 
tive exercises, and to qualify him for more enlarged views and 
contemplations of a similar nature, in that future world where the 
physical and moral impediments which now obstruct his progress 
will be completely removed. 

It appears highly unreasonable, and indicates a selfish disposi- 
tion of mind, to magnify one class of the Divine attributes at the 
expense of another; to extol, for example, the mercy of God, and 
neglect to celebrate his power and wisdom — those glorious perfec- 
tions the display of which at the formation of our globe excited 
the rapture and admiration of angels and of innocent men. All 
the attributes of God are equal , because all of them are infinite , 
and therefore to talk of darling attributes in the Divine nature, as 
some have done, is inconsistent with reason, unwarranted by Scrip- 
ture, and tends to exhibit a distorted view of the Divine character. 
The Divine mercy ought to be celebrated with rapture by every 
individual of our fallen race; but with no less rapture should we 
extol the Divine omnipotence; for the designs of mercy cannot be 
accomplished without the intervention of infinite power. Even 
the attribute of justice — which is frequently viewed with emotions 
of terror— is nothing else than a branch of the Divine benevolence, 
for preventing the inroads of anarchy and confusion, and for secur- 
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«ng the order and happiness of the intelligent creation, AD that 
we hope for in consequence of the promises of God, and of the re- 
demption accomplished by Jesus Christ, must be founded on the 
ooncoption we form of the operations of omnipotence. An 
example or two may not be unnecessary for illustrating this 
position. 

We are warranted by the sacred orades, to entertain tho hope 
that these mortal bodies of ours, after they have mouldered in the 
dust, been dissolved into their primary elementary parts, and be- 
come the prey of devouring reptiles, during a lapse of generations 
or of centuries — shall spring forth from the tomb to new life and 
beauty, and be arrayed in more glorious forms than they now wear; 
yea, that all the inhabitants of our globe, from Adam to the end 
of time, though the bodies of thousands of them have been devoured 
by cannibals, have become the food of fishes and of beasts of prey, 
and have been burned to cinders, and their ashes scattered by the 
winds, over the different regions of sea and land— shall again be 
animated by the voice of the Son of God, and shall appear, each 
in his own proper person and identical body, before God the Judge 
of all Now, the firmness of our hope of so astonishing an event, 
which seems to contradict all experience, and appears involved in 
such a mass of difficulties and apparent contradictions, must be 
in proportion to the sentiments we entertain of the divine intelli- 
gence, Wisdom, and Omnipotence. And where are we to find the 
most striking visible displays of these perfections except in the 
actual operations of the Creator within the range of our view in 
the material world? 

Again, we are informed in the same divine records, that at some 
future period the earth on which we now dwell shall be wrapt up 
in devouring flames, and its present form and constitution for 
ever destroyed; that its redeemed inhabitants, after being released 
from the grave, shall be transported to a more glorious region; and 
that u new heavens and a new earth shall appear, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 4 * The Divine mercy having given to the faithful 
the promise of these astonishing revolutions and most magnificent 
events, our hopes of their being fully realized must rest on the in- 
finite wisdom and omnipotence of Jehovah; and consequently, if 
our views of these perfections be limited aad obscure, our hope in 
relation to our future destiny win be proportionably feeble and 
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languid; «&d will scarcely perform its office a m an anchor to the 
soul, both sore and gtedfhst.” It is not merely by telling a person 
that God is all-wise and all-powerfhl that a full conviction of the 
accomplishment of such grand events will be produced. He must 
be made to see with his own eyes what the Almighty has already 
dene and what he is now doing in all the regions of universal na- 
ture which lie open to our inspection; and this cannot be effected 
without directing his contemplations to those displays of intelligence 
and power which are exhibited in the structure, the eoonomy, and 
the revolutions of the material world. 

If the propriety of these sentiments be admitted it will follow, 
that the more we are accustomed to contemplate the wonders of 
Divine intelligence and power in the objects with which we are 
mounded, the more deeply shall we be impressed with a convic- 
tion and a confident hope, that all the purposes of Divine mercy 
will ultimately be accomplished in our eternal felicity. It will also 
follow, that m proportion as the mind acquires a clear, an extensive, 
and a reverential view of the essential attributes of the Deity, and 
at those truths in connection with them which are objects of con- 
templation common to aU holy beings, in a similar proportion will 
it be impressed and its attention arrested by every other divine 
subject connected with them. And it is doubtless owing to the 
want of such clear and impressive conceptions of the essential 
character of Jehovah, and of the first truths of religion, that the 
bulk of mankind are so little impressed and influenced by the lead- 
ing doctrines and duties connected with the plan of the Gospel 
salvation, and that they entertain so many vague and untenable 
notions respecting the character and the objects of a superintend- 
ing Provide® ee. How often, for example, have we witnessed expres- 
sions at the foolish and limited notions which are frequently en- 
tertained respecting the operations of Omnipotence! When it has 
been asserted that the earth, with its load of continents and oceans, 
is hi rapid motion through the voids of space — that the sun is 
1,000,000 times larger than the terraqueous globe, and that millions 
sf such globes are dispersed throughout the immensity of nature, 
—come who have viewed themselves as enlightened Christians 
have exclaimed at tbs impossibility of such facts, as if they were 
beyond the Moots of divine power, and as if such representations 
warn intradrfl Htrr'my^hiririiiif f— ^ -^nrur whilst 
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at the same time, they have yielded a firm assent to all the vulgar 
notions respecting omens, apparitions, and hobgoblins, and to the 
supposed extraordinary powers of the professors of divination and 
witchcraft. How can such persons assent, with intelligence and 
rational conviction, to the dictates of Revelation respecting the 
energies of Omnipotence which will be exerted at u the consum- 
mation of all things," and in those arrangements which are to suc- 
ceed the dissolution of our sublunary system! A firm belief in tne 
almighty power and unsearchable wisdom of God, as displayed in 
the constitution and movements of the material world, is of the 
utmost importance to confirm our faith and enliven our hopes of 
such grand and interesting events. 

Notwithstanding the considerations now stated, which plainly 
evince the connection of the natural perfections of God with the 
objects of the Christian Revelation, it appears somewhat strange 
that, when certain religious instructors happen to come in contact 
with this topic they seem as if they were beginning to tread upon 
forbidden ground; and as if it were unsuitable to their office, aa 
Christian teachers, to bring forward the stupendous works of the 
Almighty to illustrate his nature and attributes. Instead of ex- 
patiating on the numerous sources of illustration of which the sub- 
ject admits, till the minds of their hearers are thoroughly affected 
with a view of the essential glory of Jehovah, they despatch the 
subject with two or three vague propositions, which, though logi- 
cally true, make no impressions upon the heart; as if they be- 
lieved that such contemplations were suited only to carnal men 
and mere philosophers; and as if they were afraid that the sanctity 
of the pulpit should be polluted by particular descriptions of those 
operations of the Deity which are perceived through the medium 
of the corporeal senses. We do not mean to insinuate that the 
essential attributes of God, and the illustrations of them derived 
from the material world, should form the sole or the chief topics of 
discussion in the business of religious instruction; but if the Scrip- 
tures frequently direct our attention to these subjects — if they He 
at the foundation of all accurate and extensive views of the Chris- 
tian Revelation — if they be the chief subjects of contemplation to 
angels and all other pure intelligencies in every region of the uni- 
verse — and if they have a tendency to expand the minds of pro- 
fessed Christians, to oacreot their vague and erroneous conceptions. 
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and to promote their conformity to the moral character of God — 
we cannot find out the shadow of a reason why such topics should 
be almost if not altogether overlooked in the writings and the dis- 
courses of those who profess to instruct mankind in the knowledge 
of God and the duties of his worship. 

We are informed by our Saviour himself that “ this is life eter- 
nal, to know thee, the living and true God,” as well as “ Jesus 
Christ whom he hath sent.” The knowledge of God in the sense 
here intended must include in it the knowledge of the natural and 
essential attributes of the Deity, or those properties of his nature 
by which he is distinguished from “ all the idols of the nations.” 
Such are his self-existence, his all-perfect knowledge, his omnipre- 
sence, his infinite wisdom, his boundless goodness, and almighty 
power — attributes which, as we have just now seen, lie at the 
foundation of all the other characters and relations of Deity re- 
vealed in the Scriptures. The acquisition of just and comprehensive 
conceptions of those perfections must therefore lie at the founda-* 
tion of all profound veneration of the Divine Being, and of all that 
is valuable in religion. Destitute of such conceptions, we can nei- 
ther feel that habitual humility and that reverence of the majesty of 
Jehovah which his essential glory is calculated to inspire, nor pay 
him that tribute of adoration land gratitude which is due to his 
name. Devoid of such views, we cannot exercise that cordial ac- 
quiescence in the plan of his redemption, in the arrangements of 
his providence, and in the requirements of his law, which the Scrip- 
tures enjoin. Yet how often do we find persons who pretend to 
speculate about the mysteries of the Gospel, displaying by their 
flippancy of speech respecting the eternal counsels of the Majesty 
of heaven — by their dogmatical assertions respecting the Divine 
character and the dispensations of Providence — and by their perti- 
nacious opinions respecting the laws by which God must regulate 
his own actions — that they have never felt impressive emotions of 
the grandeur of that Being whose “ operations are unsearchable 
and h is ways past finding out!” Though they do not call in ques- 
tion Ilia immensity and power, his wisdom and goodness, as so 


inioy abstract properties of his nature, yet the unbecoming fami- 
fiArfry with which they approach this august Being and talk about 
^ gJi0WS that they have never associated in their minds the 
jtopend on* displays of these perfections which have been given in 
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the works of his hands; and that their religion (if it may be so 
called) consists merely in a farrago of abstract opinions, or an 
empty name. 

If then it be admitted that it is essentially requisite, as the foun- 
dation of religion, to have the mind deeply impressed with a clear 
and comprehensive view of the natural perfections of the Deity, it 
will follow that the ministers of religion, and all others whose pro- 
vince it is t6 communicate religious instruction, ought frequently 
to dwell with particularity on those proofs and illustrations which 
tend to convey the most definite and impressive conceptions of the 
glory of that Being whom we profess to adore. But from what 
sources are such illustrations to be derived? Is it from abstract 
reasonings and metaphysical distinctions and definitions, or from 
a survey of those objects and movements which lie open to the in- 
spection of every observer? There can be no difficulty in coming 
to a decision on this point. We might affirm with the schoolmen, 
"that “ God is a Being whose centre is every where and his cir- 
cumference nowhere;” that “ he comprehends infinite duration in 
every moment;” and that “ infinite space may be considered as 
the tentorium of the Godhead;” but such fanciful illustrations, 
when strictly analyzed, will be found to consist merely of words 
without ideas. We might also affirm with truth that God is a 
Being of infinite perfection, glory, and blessedness — that he is 
without all bounds or limits, either actual or possible — that he is 
possessed of power sufficient to perform all things which do not 
imply a contradiction — that he is independent and self-sufficient — 
that his wisdom is unerring, and that he infinitely exceeds all other 
beings. But these and other expressions of a similar kind are 
merely technical ferns, which convey no adequate nor even tolerable 
notion of what they import. Beings constituted like man, whose 
rational spirits are connected with an organical structure, and who 
derive all their knowledge through the medium of corporeal organs, 
can derive their clearest and most affecting notions of the Divinity 
chiefly through the same medium; namely, by contemplating the 
effects of his perfections as displayed through the ample range of 
the visible creation. And to this source of illustration the inspired 
writers uniformly direct our views: “ Lift up your eyes on high, 
and behold I who hath created these orbs? who bringeth forth 
their host by number, and calleth them all by their names? The 
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emkstmg Ood, the Lord, by the greatness of his might, for that 
he is strong in power." — “ He hath made the earth by his power; 
he hath established the world by his wisdom; he hath stretched 
out the heavens by his understanding." These writers do not per- 
plex our minds by a multitude of technical terms and subtile rea- 
sonings; but lead us directly to the source whence our most ample 
conceptions of Deity are to be derived, that, from a steady and 
enlightened contemplation of the effects, we may learn the great- 
ness of the Cause; and their example in this respect ought doubt- 
less to be a pattern for every religious instructor. 


SECTION IL 

nxUSTRATION B OF THE OMNIPOTENCE OF THE DEITY. 

Iu order to elucidate more distinctly what has now been stated, 
I shall select a few illustrations of some of the natural attributes 
of the Deity. And in the first place I shall offer a few considera- 
tions which have a tendency to direct and to amplify our concep- 
tions of divine power. 

Omnipotence is that attribute of the Divine Being by which he 
can accomplish every thing that does not imply a contradiction, 
however far it may transcend the comprehension of finite minds. 
By his power the vast system of universal nature was called from 
nothing into existence, and is continually supported in all its move- 
ments from age to age. In elucidating this perfection of God, we 
might derive some striking illustrations from the records of his dis- 
pensations towards man in the early ages of the world — when he 
overwhelmed the earth with a deluge which covered the tops of 
the highest mountains, and swept the crowded population of the 
ancient world into a watery grave — when he demolished Sodom 
and Gomorrah and the cities around them with fire from heaven 
— when he slew all the first-born of Egypt and turned their rivers 
into blood — when he divided the Red sea and the waters of Jor- 
dan before the tribes of Israel — when he made the earth open its 
jaws and swallow up Korah and all his company — and when ho 
caused mount Sinai to smoke and tremble at his presence. But 
th ffiA and similar events, however awful, astonishing, and worthy 
fl/iumembraiaoe, were only traewtory exertions of Divine powex^ 
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and are not calculated, and were neyer intended to impress the 
mind in so powerful a manner as those displays of omnipotence 
which are exhibited in the ordinary movements of the material 
universe. We have no hesitation in asserting that, with regard to 
this attribute of the Divinity, there is a more grand and impres- 
sive display in the works of Nature than in all the events record- 
ed in the sacred history. Nor ought this remark to be considered 
as throwing the least reflection on the fulness and sufficiency of 
the Scripture revelation J for that revelation, as having a special 
reference to a moral economy, has for its object to give a more 
particular display of the moral than of the natural perfections of 
God. The miracles to which we have now referred, and every 
other supernatural fact recorded in the Bible, were not intended so 
much to display the plenitude of the power of the Deity as to bear 
testimony to the divine mission of particular messengers, and to 
confirm the truths they declared. It was not, for example, merely 
to display the energies of almighty power that the waters of the 
Red sea were dried up before the thousands of Israel, but to 
give a solemn and striking attestation to all concerned, that the. 
most high God had taken this people under his peculiar protec- 
tion; that he had appointed Moses as their leader and legislator; 
and that they were bound to receive and obey the statutes he de- 
livered. The most appropriate and impressive illustrations of 
omnipotence are those which are taken from the permanent opera- 
tions of Deity, which are visible every moment in the universe 
around us; or, in other words, those respecting magnitude and 
motion which are derived from the facts which have been observed 
in the material world. 

In the first place, the immense quantity of matter contained in the 
universe presents a most striking display of almighty power. 

In endeavouring to form a definite notion on this subject, the 
mind is bewildered in its conceptions, and is at a loss where to be- 
gin or to end its excursions. In order to form something approxi- 
mating to a well defined idea, we must pursue a train of thought 
commencing with those magnitudes which the mind can easily 
grasp, proceeding through all the higher graduations of magnitude, 
and fixing the attention on every portion of the chain, till we 
arrive at the object or magnitude of which we wish to form a con- 
ception. We must endeavour, in the^first place, to form a conoep- 
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turn of the balk of the world m which we dwell, which, though 
only a point in comparison of the whole material universe, is in 
reality a most astonishing magnitude, which the mind cannot grasp 
without a laborious effort. We can form some definite idea of 
those protuberant masses we denominate hills, which rise abovo 
the surface of our plains; but were wo transported to the moun- 
tainous scenery of Switzerland, to the stupendous range of the 
Andes in South America, or to the Himalayan mountains in India, 
where masses of earth and rocks, in every variety of shape, extend 
several hundreds of miles in different directions, and roar their 
projecting summits beyond the region of the clouds, we should find 
some difficulty in forming an adequate conception of the objects of 
oar contemplation. For, (to use the words of one who had been 
a spectator of such scenes,) “Amidst those trackless regions of in- 
tense silence and solitude, we cannot contemplate but with feelings 
of awe and admiration the enormous masses of variegated matter 
which lie around, beneath, and above us. The mind labours as it 
were to form a definite idea of those objects of oppressive grandeur, 
and feels unable to grasp the august objects which compose the 
surrounding scene." But what are all these mountainous masses, 
however variegated and sublime, when compared with the bulk of 
the whole earth? Were they hurled from their bases, and precip- 
itated into the vast Pacific ocean, they would all disappear in a 
moment except perhaps a few projecting tops, which, like a num- 
ber of small islands, might be seen rising a few fathoms above the 
surface of the waters. 

The earth is a globe, whose 
diameter is nearly 8000 miles, 
and its circumference about 
25,000, and consequently, its 
surface contains nearly 200, 

000,000 of square miles; a 
magnitude too great for the 
mind to take in at one concep- 
tion. In order to form a toler- 
able conception of the whole, 
we must endeavour to take a 
leisurely surrey of its different 
parts. Were we to take oursta- 
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tion on the top of a mountain, of a moderate me, and survey the eon* 
rounding landscape, we should perceive an extent of view stretching 
40 miles in every direction, forming a circle 80 miles in diameter, 
and 250 in circumference, and comprehending an area of 5000 
square miles. In such a situation, the terrestrial scene around and 
beneath us — consisting of hills and plains, towns and villages, 
rivers and lakes — would form one of the largest objects which the 
eye or even the iiwrination can steadily grasp at one time. But 
such an object, gr&ud and extensive as it is, forms no more than 
the 40,000th part, of the terraqueous globe; so that, before we 
can acquire an adequate conception of the magnitude of our own 
world, we must conceive 40,000 landscapes of a similar extent to 
pass in review before us; and were a soene of the magnitude now 
stated to pass before us every hour, till all the diversified scenery 
of the earth were brought under our view, and were 12 bourn 
a-day alloted for the observation, it would require 9 years and 48 
days before the whole surface of the globe could be contemplated 
even in this general and rapid manner. But such a variety of 
successive landscapes passing before the eye, even although it 
were possible to be realized, would convey only a very vague and 
imperfect conception of the scenery of our world; for objects at 
the distance of forty miles cannot be distinctly perceived; the 
only view which would bo satisfactory would be that which in 
comprehended within the range of three or four miles from the 
spectator. 

Again, I have already stated, that the surface of the earth con- 
tains nearly 200,000,000 of square miles. Now, were a person to 
set out on a minute survey of the terraqueous globe, and to travel 
till he passed along every square mile on its surface, and to con- 
tinue his route without intermission, at the rate of 30 miles every 
day, it would require 18,264 years before he could finish his tour, 
and complete the survey of “this huge rotundity on which wo 
tread:** so that, had he commenced his excursion on the day on 
which Adam was created, and continued to the present hour, ho 
would not have accomplished one third part of this vast tour. 

In estimating the size and extent of the earth, we ought also to 
take into consideration the vast variety of objects with which it ia 
diversified, and the numerous animated beings with which it ia 
stored; the great divisions of land and water, the continents, seas 
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md intends, into which it is distributed; the lofty mages of moun- 
tains which rear their heads to the clouds; the unfathomable 
abysses of the ocean; its vast subterraneous caverns and burning 
mountains; and the lakes, rivers, and stately forests, with which 
it is so magnificently adorned; — the many millions of animals, of 
every size and form, from the elephant to the mite, which traverse 
its surfaoe; the numerous tribes of fishes, from the enormous whale 
to the diminutive shrimp, which “play” in the mighty ocean; the 
aerial tribes which sport on the regions above ns, and the vast 
mass of the surrounding atmosphere, which encloses the earth and 
all its inhabitants, as “with a swaddling band.” The immense 
variety of beings with whioh our terrestrial habitation is furnished 
conspires, with every other consideration, to exalt our conceptions 
of that power by which our globe and all that it contains were 
brought into existence. 

The preceding illustrations, however, exhibit the vast extent of 
ftie earth considered only as a mere superficies. But we know 
that the earth is a solid globe, whose specific gravity is nearly five 
times denser than water, or about twice as dense as the mass of 
earth and rocks which compose its surface. Though we cannot 
dig into its bowels beyond a mile in perpendicular depth, to ex- 
plore its hidden wonders, yet we may easily oonceive what a vast 
and indescribable mass of matter must be contained between the 
two opposite portions of its external circumference, reaching 8000 
miles in every direction. The solid contents of this ponderous ball 
|b no less than 263,858,149,120 cubical miles — a mass of material 
Mbstance of which we can form but a very faint and imperfect 
conception: in proportion to which, all the lofty mountains which 
rise above its surface are less than a few grains of sand when 
compared with the largest artificial globe. Were the earth a hol- 
low sphere, surrounded merely with an external shell of earth and 
water ten miles thick, its internal eavity would be sufficient to 
contain a quantity of materials 133 times greater than the whole 
mass of continents, islands, and oceans, on its surface, and the 
foundations on which they are supported. We have the strongest 
masons, however, to conclude, that the earth in its general struo- 
tme, is one solid mass, from the surface to the centre, excepting 
pofcapa a few caverns scattered here and there amidst its subter- 
maeoim reoecaes; and that its density gradually increases from its 
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surface to its central regions. What an enormous mass of mate- 
rials then is comprehended within the limits of that globe on which 
we tread! The mind labours, as it were, to comprehend the mighty 
idea, and, after all its exertion, feels itself unable to take in such 
an astonishing magnitude at one comprehensive grasp. How great 
must be the power of that Being who commanded it to spring from 
nothing into existence, who u measures the ocean in the hollow of 
his hand, who weigheth the mountains in scales, and hangeth the 
earth upon nothing!” 

It is essentially requisite, before proceeding to the survey of ob- 
jects and magnitudes of a superior order, that we should endeavour, 
by such a train of thought as the preceding, to form some tolerable 
and clear conception of the bulk of the globe wo inhabit; for it is 
the only body we can use as a standard of comparison to guide the 
min d in its conceptions, whqp it roams abroad to other regions of 
material existence. And from what has been now stated, it ap- 
pears that we have no adequate conception of a magnitude of so 
vast an extent; or at least, that the mind cannot, in any one in- 
stant, form to itself a distinct and comprehensive idea of it in any 
measure corresponding to the reality. 

Hitherto then we have fixed only on a determinate magnitude 
—on a scale of a few inches, as it were, in order to assist us in 
our measurement and conception of magnitudes still more august 
and astonishing. When we contemplate by the light of science 
those magnificent globes which float around us in the concave of 
the sky, the earth, with all its sdblime scenery, stupendous as it 
is, dwindles into an inconsiderable ball. If we pass from our globe 
to some of the other bodies of the planetary system, we shall find 
that one of these stupendous orbs is more than 900 times the size 
of our world, and encircled with a ring 200,000 miles in diameter, 
which would nearly reach from the earth to the moon, and would 
enclose within its vast circumference several hundreds of worlds as 
large as ours. Another of these planetary bodies, which appears 
to the vulgar eye only as a brilliant speck on the vault of heaven, 
is found to be of such a size that it would require 1400 globes of 
the bulk of the earth to form one equal to it in dimensions. The 
whole of the bodies which compose the Solar system (without tak- 
ing the sun and the comets into account) contain a mass of matter 
2600 times greater than that of the earth. The sun itself is 620 
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times larger than all the planetary globes taken together; and 
1,300,000 times larger than the terraqueous globe. This is one of 
the most glorious and magnificent visible objects which either the 
eye or the imagination can contemplate; especially when we con- 
sider what perpetual and incomprehensible and powerful influence 
it exerts — what warmth and beauty and activity it diffuses, not 
only on the globe we inhabit but over the more extensive regions 
of surrounding worlds. Its energy extends to the utmost limits of 
the planetary system — to the planet Herschel which revolves at 
the distance of 1,800,000,000 of miles from its surface, and there 
it dispenses light and colour and comfort to all the beings con- 
nected with that far distant orb, and to all the moons which roll 
around it. 

Here the imagination begins to be overpowered and bewildered 
m its conceptions of magnitude, when it has advanced scarcely a 
single step in its excursions through the material world. For it is 
highly probable, that all the matter contained within the limits of 
the Solar system, incomprehensible as its magnitude appears, bears 
a smaller proportion to the whole mass of the material universe 
than a angle grain of sand to all the particles of matter contained 
in the body of the sun and his attending planets. 

If we extend our views from the Solar system to the starry hea- 
vens, we have to penetrate, in our imagination, a space which the 
swiftest ball that was ever projected, though in perpetual motion, 
would not traverse in 1,000,000 years. In those trackless regions 
of immensity, we behold an assemblage of resplendent globes, sim- 
ilar to the sun in size and in glory, and doubtless accompanied 
with a retinue of worlds, revolving like our own around their at- 
tractive influence. The immense distance at which the nearest 
stars are known to be placed proves that they are bodies of a pro- 
digious size, not inferior to our own sun, and that they shine not 
by reflected rays, but by their own native light. But bodies en- 
circled with such refulgent splendour would be of little use in the 
economy of Jehovah's empire, unless surrounding worlds were 
cheered by their benign influence, and enlightened by their beams, 
Bmj star is therefore, with good reason, concluded to be a sun, 
no less spacious than ours, surrounded by a host of planetary 
which revolve around it as a centre, and derive from it 
light and heat and comfort. Nearly 1000 of these luminaries may 
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be seen in a dear winter night bj the naked eye; bo that a mam 
of matter equal to 1000 solar systems, or to 1, 320,000,000 of 
globes of the size of the earth may be perceived by every common 
observer in the canopy of heaven. But all the oelestial orbs which 
are perceived by the unassisted sight do not form the 80,000th 
part of those which may be descried by the help of optical instru- 
ments. The telescope has enabled us to descry in certain spaooa 
in the heavens thousands of stars where the naked eye could 
scarcely discern twenty. The late celebrated astronomer. Dr. 
Herschel, has informed us that in the most crowded parts of the 
Milky-way, when exploring that region with his best glasses, he 
has had fields of view which contained no less than 588 stars, and 
these were continued for many minutes; so that “in one quarter 
of an hour's time there passed no less than 116,000 stars through 
the field of view of his telescope.” 

It has been computed, that nearly 100,000,000 of stars might 
be perceived by the most perfeot instruments were all the regions 
of the sky thoroughly explored; and yot all this vast assemblage 
of suns and worlds, when compared with what lies beyond the ut- 
most boundaries of human vision, in the immeasurable spaces of 
creation may be no more than as the smallest particlo of vapour 
to the immense ocean. Immeasurable regions of space lie beyond 
the utmost limits of mortal view, into which even imagination itself 
can scarcely penetrate, and which are doubtless replenished with 
the operations of Divine wisdom and omnipotence. For it cannot 
be supposed that a being so diminutive as man, whose stature 
scarcely exceeds six feet — who vanishes from the sight at tho din - 
tanoe of a league — whose whole habitation is invisible from the 
nearest star — whose powers of vision are so imperfect, and whose 
mental faculties are so limited — it cannot be supposed that man 
who “dwells in tabernacles of clay, who is crushed before the 
moth,” and chained down by the force of gravitation to the surface 
of a small planet, should be able to descry the utmost boundane 
of the empire of Him who fills immensity, and dwells in “light 
unapproachable.” That portion of his dominions, however, which 
lies within the range of our view presents such a scene of magnifi- 
cence and grandeur as must fill the mind of every reflecting person 
with astonishment and reverence, and constrain him to exclaim, 
“Great is our Lord and of great power, his understanding is infin- 
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He/* * When I consider Ay heavens, the work of Ay fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which Aon hast ordained; what is man that 
Aon art mindful of him?* “I have heard of Aee by Ae hearing 
of Ae ear;* I have listened A subtile disquisitions on Ay charac- 
ter and perfections, and have been but little affected; “but now 
mine eye scetA Aee: wherefore I humble myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes." 

In order A feel Ae full force of Ae impression made by such 
contemplations, Ae mind must pause at every step in its excursions 
through Ae boundless regions of material existence; for it is not 
by a mere attention A Ae figures and numbers by which Ae mag- 
nitudes of Ae great bodies of Ae universe are expressed that we 
arrive at Ae most distinct and ample conceptions of objects so 
grand and overwhelming. The mind in its intellectual range must 
dwell on every individual scene it contemplates, and on Ae various 
objects of which it is composed. It must add scene A scene, 
magnitude A magnitude, and compare smaller objects with greater 
— a range of mountains wiA Ae whole earth, Ae whole earth with 
Ae planet Jupiter, JupiAr with the sun, the sun with a thousand 
stars, a thousand stars wiA 80,000,000, and 80,000,000 with all Ae 
boundless extent which lies beyond the limits of mortal vision; 
and, aft every sAp of this mental process, sufficient time must 
be allowed for Ae imagination A expatiate on Ae objects before 
H, tHl Ae ideas approximate, as near as possible, A the reality. 
In order A form a comprehensive conception of the extent of Ae 
terraqueous globe, Ae mind must dwell on an extensive landscape, 
and Ae objects with which it is adorned: it must endeavour to 
survey Ae many Aousands of diversified landscapes which Ae 
earth exhibits — the hills and plains, Ae lakes and rivers and 
mountains, which stretch in endless variety over its surface: it 
must dive inA the vast caverns of Ae ocean — penetrate into Ae 
su b te rraneous regions of the globe, and wing its way, amidst clouds 
and te m pes ts , through Ae surrounding atmosphere. It must next 
extend its flight through Ae more expansive regions of Ae Solar 
system — realising, in imagination, those magnificent scenes which 
itn be descried neither by Ae naked eye nor by the telescope; and 
teffipormg Ae extent of our sublunary world wiA Ae more mag- 
globes Aat roll around us. Leaving the sun and all his 
ittendaut phumte behind A1 Ae j have diminished A Ae size of a 
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email twinkling star, it must next wing its way to the starry re- 
gions, and pass from one system of worlds to another, from one 
nebula 1 to another, from one region of nebulae to another, till it 
arrive at the utmost boundaries of creation which human genius 
has explored. It must also endeavour to extend its flight beyond 
all that is visible by the best telescopes, and expatiate at large in 
that boundless expanse into which no human eye has yet pene- 
trated, and which is doubtless replenished with other worlds, and 
systems, and firmaments, where the operations of infinite power 
and beneficence are displayed, in endless variety, throughout the 
illimitable regions of space. 

Here then with reverence let us pause and wonder ! Over all 
tliis vast assemblage of material existence God presides. Amidst 
the diversified objects and intelligences it contains, he is eternally 
and essentially present. By his unerring wisdom all its complicated 
movements are directed. By his almighty fiat it emerged from 
nothing into existence, and is continually supported from age to age. 
“He spake and it was done; He commanded and it stood fast." 
“By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host . 
of them by the spirit of his mouth." What an astonishing display 
of divine power is here exhibited to our view! How far trans- 
cending all finite oomprehension must be the energies of Him who 
only “spake and it was done;” who only gave the command, and 
this mighty system of the universe, with all its magnificence, started 
into being! The infinite ease with which this vast fabric was reared 
leads as irresistibly to conclude that there are powers and energies 
in the Divine mind which have never yet been exerted, and which 
may unfold themselves to intelligent beings, in the production of 
still more astonishing and magnificent effects, during an endless 
succession of existence. That man who is not impressed with a 
venerable and overwhelming sense of the power and majesty of 
Jehovah by such contemplations must have a mind incapable of 
ardent religious emotions, and unqualified for appreciating the 
grandeur of that Being “whose kingdom ruleth over all.” And 
shall such ennobling views be completely withheld from a Christian 
audience? Shall it be considered as a matter of mere indifferenoe 
whether their views of the Creator's works be limited to the sphere 
of a few miles around them, or extended to ten thousand worlds? — 

1 For an account of the Ntbulm 9 ace ch. ii, Art AsUvm ny. 
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whether they shall be left to view the operations of the Almighty 
throughout eternity past and to come, as confined to a small globe 
placed in the immensity of space, with a number of brilliant studs 
fixed in the arch of heaven, at a few miles' distance, or as extending 
through the boundless dimensions of space? — whether they shall be 
left to entertain no higher idea of the Divine Majesty then what may 
be due to one of the superior orders of the seraphim or cherubim; 
or whether they shall be directed to form the most august concep- 
tions of the King eternal, immortal, and invisible, corresponding to 
the displays he has given of his glory in his visible works? If it 
be not, both reason and piety require that such illustrations of the 
Divine perfections should occasionally be exhibited to their view. 

In the next place, the rapid motions of the great bodies of the 
universe, no less than their magnitudes, display the infinite power 
of the Creator. 

We can acquire accurate ideas of the relative motions of moving 
bodies only by comparing the motions with which we are familiar 
with one another, and with those which lie beyond the general 
range of our minute inspection. We can acquire a pretty accurate 
conception of the velocity of a ship impelled by the wind — of a 
steam-boat — of a race-horse— of a bird darting through the air — 
of an arrow flying from a bow — and of the clouds when impelled 
by a stormy wind. The velocity of a ship is from 8 to 12 miles 
an hour; of a race-horse, from 20 to 30 miles ; of a bird, say from 
50 to 60 miles ; and of the clouds, in a violent hurricane, from 80 
to 100 miles an hour. The motion of a ball from a loaded cannon 
is incomparably swifter than any of the motions now stated : but of 
the velocity of such a body we have a less accurate idea, because 
its rapidity being so great we canot trace it distinctly by the eye 
through its whole range, from the mouth of the cannon to the 
object against which it is impelled. By experiments it has been 
found that its rate of motion is from 480 to 800 miles in an hour, 
but it is retarded every moment by the resistance of the air and 
die attraction of the earth. This velocity, however, great as it is, 
bears no sensible proportion to the rate of motion which is found 
among the celestial orbs. That such enormous masses of matter 
should move at all is wonderful ; but when we consider the amazing 
velocity with which they are impelled, we are lost in astonishment. 

2he planet J upiter, in describing its circuit round the sun, moves 
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at the Tate of 29,000 miles an hour. The planet Venus, one of the 
nearest and most brilliant of the celestial bodies, and about the 
same size as the earth, is found to more through the spaces of the 
firmament at the rate of 80,000 miles an hour ; and the planet 
Mercury, with a velocity of no less than 109,000 miles an hour, 
or 1830 miles in a minute — a motion 200 times swifter than that 
of a cannon balL 

These velocities will appear still more astonishing if we con- 
sider the mag ni tude of the bodies which are thus impelled, and the 
immense forces which are requisite to carry them along in their 
courses. However rapidly a ball flies from the mouth of a cannon, 
it is the flight of a body only a few inches in diameter; but one of 
the bodies whose motion has been just now stated, is 89,000 mOes 
in diameter, and would comprehend within its vast oiroumferenoe 
more than a thousand globes as large as the earth* Could we 
contemplate such motions from a fixed point, at the distance of 
only a few hundreds of miles from the bodies thus impelled, it 
would raise our admiration to its highest pitch, it would over- 
whelm all our faculties, and in our present state would produce an 
impression of awe and even of terror beyond the power of language 
to express. The earth contains a mass of matter equal in weight 
to at least 2^(K),(X)0,(X)0,(X)0,(X)0,()00,()00, or more than two 
thousand trillions of tons, supposing its mean density to be only 
about 2£ times greater than water. To move this ponderous mass 
a single inch beyond its position, were it fixed in a quiescent state, 
would require a mechanical force almost beyond the power of 
numbers to express. The physical foroe of all the myriads of in- 
telligenciee within the bounds of the planetary system, though 
their powers were far superior to those of man, would be altoge- 
ther inadequate to the production of such a motion. How much 
more must be the foroe requisite to impel it with a velocity 140 
times swifter than a cannon ball, or 68,000 miles an hoar, the 
actual rate of its motion in its oourse round the sun 1 But what- 
ever degree of mechanical power would be requisite to produce 
such a stupendous effect, it would require a force 150 times greater 
to impel the planet Jupiter in its actual oourse through the hea- 
vens! Even the planet Saturn, one of the slowest moving bodies 
of our system, a globe 900 times larger than the earth, is impelled 
through the regions of space at the rate of 22,000 miles an hour, 
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carrying along with it two stupendous rings, and seven moons 
larger than ours, through its whole course round the central lum- 
inary. Were we placed within 1000 miles of this stupendous 
globe, (a station which superior beings may occasionally occupy,) 
where its hemisphere, encompassed by its magnificent ringB, would 
fill the whole extent of our vision — the view of such a ponderous 
and glorious object, flying with such amazing velocity before us, 
would infinitely exceed every idea of grandeur we can derive from 
terrestrial scenes, and overwhelm our powers with astonishment 
and awe. Under such an emotion we could only exclaim, “Great 

AND MARVELLOUS ARB THY WORKS, IiORD GOD ALMIGHTY I* The 

ideas of strength and power implied in the impulsion of such enor- 
mous masses of matter, through the illimitable tracts of space, are 
forced upon the mind with irresistible energy, far surpassing what 
any abstract propositions or reasonings can convey; and constrain ns 
to exel&im, “Who is a strong Lord like unto thee! Thyright hand 
is become glorious in power 1 The Lord God omnipotent reignethr 
If we consider the immense number of bodies thus impelled 
through the vast spaces of the universe — the rapidity with which 
the eomdBy when near the sun, are carried through the regions 
they traverse; if we consider the high probability, if not absolute 
certainty, that the sun, with all its attendant planets and comets, 
is impelled with a still greater degree of velocity towards some 
distant region of space, or around some wide circumference; that 
all the thousands of systems of that nebula to which the sun be- 
longs are moving in a similar manner; that all the nebulm in the 
heavens are moving around some magnificent central body; in 
short, that all the suns and worlds in the universe are in rapid and 
perpetual motion, as constituent portions of one grand and bound- 
less empire, of which Jehovah is the Sovereign; and if we consider 
still farther, that all these mighty movements have been going 
on, without intermission, during the course of many centuries, and 
some of them perhaps for myriads of ages before the foundation of 
our world was laid, it is impossible for the human mind to form 
any adequate idea of the stupendous forces which are in incessant 
operation throughout the unlimited empire of the Almighty, To* 
otiwyto each mechanical fofce, even in a tingle instance, jom- 
fietefy baffles the mathematician's skill, and sets the power of 
aumhemet defiance. “Language" and figures and comparisons 
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are “lost in wonders so sublime" and the mind, overpowered with 
suoh reflections, is irresistibly led upwards to search for the cause 
in that omnipotent Being who upholds the pillars of the universe 
the thunder of whose power none can comprehend. 

While contemplating such august objects, how emphatic and 
impressive appears the language of the sacred oracles: “Canst 
thou by searching find out God! Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? Great things doth he which we cannot compre- 
hend. Thine, 0 Lord, is the greatness and the glory and the 
majesty; for all that is in heaven and earth is thino. Among the 
gods thcro is none like unto thee, 0 Lord; neither are there any 
works like unto thy works. Thou art great, and dost wondrous 
things: thou art God aloue. Hast thou not known, hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of all things, 
fcinteth not, neither is weary? there is no searching of his under- 
standing. Let all the earth fear the Lord, let all the inhabitants 
of the world stand in awe of him; for he spake and it was done; 
he commanded and it stood fast. 

Again the immense spaces which surround the heavenly bodies, 
and in which they perform their revolutions, tend to expand our 
conceptions on this subject, and to illustrate the magnificence of 
the Divine operations. In whatever point of view we contemplate 
the scenery of the heavens, an idea of grandeur irresistibly bursts 
upon the mind; and if empty space can, in any sense, be con- 
sidered as an object of sublimity, nothing can fill the mind with a 
grander idea of magnitude and extension than the amplitude of the 
scale on which planetary systems are constructed. Around the 
body of the sun there is alloted a cubical space, 3,600,000,000 
miles in diameter, in which 12 planetary globes revolve — every 
one being separated from another by intervals of many millions of 
miW The space which surrounds the utmost limits of our sys- 
tem, extending , in every direction, to the nearest fixed stars, is at 
least 40,000,000,000,000, or forty billions of miles in diameter; 
and, it is highly probable, that every star is surrounded by a space 
of equal or even of greater extent. A body impelled with the 
.greatest velocity which art can produce— a cannon ball, for in- 
stance— would require 20 years to pass through the space that 
intervenes between the earth and the sun, and 4,700,000 yean ere 
it oould reach the sparest star. Though the the s taft asem to be 
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crowded together in clustery and some of them almost to touch 
one another, yet the distance between any two stars which seem 
to make the nearest approach is such as neither words can express 
nor imagination fathom. These immense spaces are as unfathom- 
able, on the one hand, as the magnitude of the bodies which move 
in them, and their prodigious velocities are incomprehensible, on 
the other; and they form a part of those magnihcent propor- 
tions according to which the fabric of universal nature was 
arranged — all corresponding to the majesty of that infinite and 
incomprehensible Being “ who measures the ocean in the hollow 
of his hand, and meteth out the heavens with a span.” How 
wonderful that bodies at such prodigious distances should exert a 
mutual influence on one another! that the moon, at the distance 
of 210,000 miles, Bhould raise tides in the ocean, and currents in 
the atmosphere I that the sun, at the distance of 95,000,000 
miles, should raise the vapours, move the ocean, direct the course 
of the winds, fructify the earth, and distribute light and heat and 
colour through every region of the globe ! yea, that its attractive 
influence and fructifying energy should extend even to the planet 
Herschel at the distance of 1,800,000,000 miles! So that in 
every point of view in which the universe is contemplated we per- 
ceive the same grand, scale of operation by which the Almighty 
has arranged the provinces of his universal kingdom. 

We would now ask in the name of all that is sacred, whether 
such magnificent manifestations of Deity ought to be considered as 
irrelevant in the business of religion, and whether they ought to be 
thrown completely into the shade in the discussions which take 
place on religious topics in “the assemblies of the saints!" If 
religion consist in the intellectual apprehension of the perfections 
of God, and in the moral effects produced by such an apprehension 
— if all the rays of glory emitted by the luminaries of heaven are 
only so many reflections of the grandeur of Him who dwells in 
light unapproachable — if they have a tendency to assist the mind 
in forming its conceptions of that ineffable Being whose uncreated 
glory cannot be directly contemplated — and if they are calculated 
to produce a sublime and awful impression on all created intelli- 
gences, — shall we rest contented with a less glorious idea of God 
than his works are calculated to afford? Shall we disregard the 
euraa of the Lord, and contemn the operations of his hands,” and 
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that too in the face of all the invitations on this subject addressed 
to us from heaven? For thus saith Jehovah — "Lift up your eyes 
on high and behold, who hath created these things — who bring- 
eth forth their host by number? — I the Lord, who maketh ail 
things, who stretched forth the heavens alone, and spread abroad 
the earth by myself; all their host have I commanded.* And if, 
at the command of God, we lift our eyes to the "firmament of his 
power,* surely we ought to do it not with a "brute unconscious 
gaze," not with the vacant stare of a savage, not as if we were 
still enveloped with the mists and prejudices of the dark ages — 
but as surrounded by that blaze of light which modern science has 
thrown upon the scenery of the sky, in order that we may contem- 
plate, with fixed attention, all that enlightened reason, aided by 
the nicest observations, has ascertained respecting the magnificenoe 
of the oelestial orbs. To overlook the sublime discoveries of 
modern times, to despise them, or to call in question the reality as 
some religionists have done, because they bring to our ears suoh 
astonishing reports of the "eternal power" and majesty of Jeho- 
vah — is to act as if we were afraid lest the Deity should be repre- 
sented as more grand and magnificent than he really is, and as if 
we would be better pleased to pay him a less share of homage and 
adoration than is due to his name. 

Perhaps some may be disposed to insinuate that the views now 
stated are above the level of ordinary comprehension, and founded 
too much on scientific considerations, to be stated in detail to a 
common audience. To any insinuations of this kind it may be 
replied, that suoh illustrations as those to which we have referred 
are more easily comprehended than many of those abstract dis- 
cussions to whioh they are frequently accustomed; since they are 
definite and tangible, being derived from those objects whioh strike 
the senses and the imagination. Any person of common under- 
standing may be made to comprehend the leading ideas of extended 
space, magnitude and motion, which have been stated above, pro- 
vided the description be sufficiently simple, clear, and well defined; 
and should they be at a loss to comprehend the principles on whioh 
the conclusions rest, or the mode by which the magnificence of the 
works of God has been ascertained, an occasional reference to such 
topics would excite them to enquiry and investigation, and to the 
exe r cise of their powers of observation and reasoning on such 
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subjects — wldeh aim too frequently directed to far less important 
objects. 

The following illustration, however, stands clear of every objec- 
tion of this kind, and is level to the comprehension of every mam 
of common sense : — Either the earth moves round its axis once in 
24 hours — or the sun, moon, planets, comets, stars, or the whole 
frame of the universe, move around the earth in the time. 
There is no alternative, or third opinion, that can be formed on 
this point. If the earth revolve on its axis every 24 hours, to 
produce the alternative succession of day and night, the portions 
of its surface about the equator must move at the rate of more than 
1000 miles an hour, since the earth is more than 24,000 miles in 
circumference. This view of the fact, when attentively considered, 
furnishes a most sublime and astonishing idea. That a globe of so 
vast dimensions, with all its loadof mountains, continents, and oceans, 
comprising within its circumference a mass of 264,000,000,000 
cubical miles, should whirl round with so amaring a velocity, 
gives us a most august and impressive conception of the greatness 
of that power which first set it in motion, and continues the rapid 
whirl from age to age! Though the huge masses of the Alpine 
mmiTfctinnfl were in a moment detached from their foundations, 
carried aloft through the regions of the air, and tossed into the 
Mediterranean sea, it would convey no idea of a force equal to that 
which is every moment exerted, if the earth revolve on its axis. 
But should the motion of the earth be ^e*nn*questioB, or denied, 
the idea of force or power *wilf-J>e jn$rea$ed. For, in 

this case, it must necessarily be admitted that. the heavens, with 
all the innumerably hosts of stars, havp euhwr&af motion around 
our globe; which motion must be inconceivably more rapid than 
that of the earth, on the supposition of its motion. For in propor- 
tion as the celestial bodies are distant from the earth, in the same 
proportion would be the rapidity of their movements. The sun, 
on this supposition, would move at the rate of 414,000 miles in a 
minute; the nearest stars at the rate of 1,400,000,000 of miles in 
^ second; and the most distant luminaries, with a degree of swiftness 
which no numbers could express. 1 Such velocities, too, would be 
the rate of motion, not merely of a single globe like the earth, but 
flfsBthft ten thousand times ten thousand spacious globes that exist 
1 Sec Appendix, 1* 
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within the boundaries of creation. This view conveys an idea 
of power still more august and overwhelming than any of the views 
already stated, and we dare not presume to assert that such a de- 
gree of physical force is beyond the limits of infinite perfection: 
but on the supposition it existed, it would confound all our ideas 
of the wisdom and intelligence of the Divine mind, and would ap- 
pear altogether inconsistent with the character which the Scrip- 
tores give us of the Deity as “ the only-wise God." For it would 
exhibit a stupendous system of means altogether disproportioned 
to the end intended; namely, to produce the alternate succession 
of day and night to the inhabitants of our globe, which is more 
beautifully and harmoniously effected by a single rotation on its 
axis, as iB the case with the other globes which compose the plane- 
tary system. Such considerations, however, show us that, on 
whatever hypothesis, whether on the vulgar or the scientific, or in 
whatever other point of view the frame of nature may be contem- 
plated, the mind is irresistibly impressed with ideas of power, 
grandeur, and magnificence. And therefore, when an enquiring 
mind is directed to contemplate the works of God, on any hypo- 
thesis it may choose, it has a tendency to rouse reflection, and to 
stimulate the exercise of the moral and intellectual faculties, on 
objects which are worthy of the dignity of immortal minds. 

We may now be, in some measure, prepared to decide, whether 
illustrations of the Omnipotence of the Deity, derived from the 
system of thefm^tejrfld *W6rM, er those tdgue and metaphysical 
disquisitions whidh hxc.getofe lljr ‘givtoi- Jtf. theological systems, 
be most calculated .to . impress -the mind,, and to inspire H 
with revereijQCt aq<jf i^doraliqn: ‘ The following is a description 
given of this hftribtitfe 6f Grid; by a well 4 known systematic 
writer, who has generally been considered as a judicious and 
orthodox divine:— 

“ God is Almighty. 1 This will evidently appear in that, if be 
be infinite in all his other perfections be must be so in power; 
thus, if he be omniscient, he knows what is possible or expedient 
to be done; and if he be an infinite sovereign, he wills whatever 
shall come to pass. Now this knowledge would be insignificant, 
and his power inefficacious, were he not infinite in power, or 
almighty. Again, this might be argued from bis justice, either in 
1 Revelation* i, 18; !v. 8. 
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rewarding or punishing; for, if lie were not infinite in power, be 
could do neither of these, at least so far as to render him the object 
of that desire or fear, which is agreeable to the nature of these 
perfections; neither could infinite faithfulness accomplish all the 
promises which he hath made, so as to excite that trust and de- 
pendence, which is a part of religious worship; nor could he say 
without limitation, as he does, 1 have spoken it, I wiU also bring it 
to pass: I have purposed it, I will also do it. 1 But since power is 
risible in and demonstrated by its effects, and infinite power by 
those effects which cannot be produced by a creature, we may ob- 
serve the almighty power of God in all his works, both of nature 
and grace; thus his eternal power is understood, as the apostle 
says, by the things that are made? not that there was an eternal 
production of things, but the exerting this power in time proves 
it to be infinite and truly divine; for no creature can produce the 
smallest particle of matter out of nothing, much less furnish the 
various species of creatures with those endowments in which they 
excel one another, and set forth their Creator’s glory. And the 
glory of his power is no less visible in the works of providence, 
whereby he upholds all things, disposes of them according to his 
pleasure, and brings about events which only he who has an 
almighty arm can effect.” 8 

This is the whole that Dr. Ridgley judges it necessary to state 
in illustration of the attributes of omnipotence except what he says 
in relation to its operation in “ the work of grace,” in “ the pro- 
pagation and success of the Gospel,” etc. ; subjects to which the idea 
of power, or physical energy, does not properly apply. Such, how- 
ever, are the meagre and abstract disquisitions generally given by 
most systematic writers. There is a continual play on the term 
infinite, which to most minds conveys no idea at all, unless it be 
associated with ample conceptions of motion, magnitude, and ex- 
tension; and it is constantly applied to subjects to which it was 
never intended to apply, such as infinite faithfulness, infinite jus- 
tice, infinite truth, etc.; an application of the term which is never 
sanctioned by Scripture, and which has a tendency to introduce 
confusion into our conceptions of the perfections of God. Granting, 
that the statements and reasonings m such an extract as the above 
were unquestionable, yet what impression can they make upon the 
1 f »*rh xlvi, 11. 2 Romans l, 20. * IUdgley’a Bo 1y ofl trinity, p 30. 
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mind? Would an ignorant person feel his conception of the Divi- 
nity much enlarged, or his moral powers aroused by such vague 
and general statements? And, if not, it appears somewhat unao- 
coun table, that those sources of illustration, which would convey 
the most ample and definite views of the “ eternal power " and 
glory of God, should be studiously concealed from the view. 
Vague descriptions and general views of any object will never be 
effectual in awakening the attention and arresting the faculties of 
the mind. The heart will always remain unimpressed, and the 
understanding will never be thoroughly excited in its exercise, 
unless the intellect have presented before it a well defined and 
interesting object, and be enabled to survey it in its various 
aspects; and this object must always have a relation to the mate- 
rial world, whether it be viewed in connection with religion or 
with any other subject 

Thus I have endeavoured, in the preceding sketches, to present 
a few detached illustrations of the Omnipotence and grandeur of 
the Deity, as displayed in the vast magnitude of the material uni- 
verse — the stupendous velocities of the celestial bodies — and in. 
the immeasurable regions of space which surround them, and in 
which their motions are performed. Such a magnificent spectacle 
as the fabric of the universe presents — so majestic, godlike, and 
overwhelming, to beings who dwell “ in tabernacles of clay” —was 
surely never intended to be overlooked, or to be gazed at with in- 
difference, by creatures endowed with reason and intelligence, and 
destined to an immortal existence. In forming a universe com- 
posed of so many immense systems and worlds, and replenished 
with such a variety of sensitive and intelligent existences, the 
Creator, doubtless, intended that it should make a sublime and 
reverential impression on the minds of all the intellectual beinga 
to whom it might be displayed, and that it should convey some pal- 
pable idea of the infinite glories of his nature, in so far as material 
objects can be supposed to adumbrate the perfections of a spiritual 
and uncreated Essence. Dwelling in light inaccessible to mortals, 
and for ever vailed from the highest created being, by the pure 
spirituality and immensity of his nature, there is no conceivable 
mode by which the infinite grandeur of Deity could be exhibited 
to finite intelligencies, but through the medium of those magnifi- 
cent operations which are incessantly going forward throughout 
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the btmnBen regions of spaoo. Concealed from the gase of aUthe 
“ principalities and powers” in heaven, in the unfathomable depths 
of his essence, he displays his presence in the universe he has 
created, and the glory of his power, by launching magnificent 
worlds into existence, by adorning them with diversified splendours, 
by peopling them with various ranks of intelligent existence, and 
by impelling them in their movements through the illimitable tracts 
of creation. 

It will readily be admitted by every enlightened Christian, that 
it must be a highly desirable attainment to acquire the most glorious 
idea of the Divine Being which the limited capacity of our minds 
is capable of receiving. This is one of the grand difficulties in 
religion. The idea of a Being purely immaterial, yet pervading 
infinite space, and possessed of no sensible qualities, confounds 
and bewilders the human intellect, so that its conceptions, on the 
one hand, are apt to verge towards extravagancy, while, on the other, 
they are apt to degenerate into something approaching to inanity. 
Mere abstract ideas and reasonings respecting infinity, eternity, 
and absolute perfection, however sublime we may oonoeive them 
to be, completely fail in arresting the understanding, and affecting 
the heart; our conceptions become vague, empty, and confused, 
for want of a material vehicle to give them order, stability, and 
expansion. Something of the nature of vast extension, of splendid 
and variegated objects, and of mighty movements, is absolutely 
necessary in order to convey to spirits dwelling in bodies of day 
a definite conception of the invisible glories of the Eternal Mind; 
and therefore, in the immense variety of material existence with 
which the universe is adorned, we find every requisite assistance 
of this kind to direct and expand our views of the great object of 
our adoration. When the mind is perplexed and overwhelmed 
with its conception, when it labours, as it were, to form some 
well defined conceptions of an infinite Being, it here finds some 
tangible objects on which to fix, some sensible avbsLratum for its 
thoughts to rest upon for a little, while it attempts to penetrate, in 
its excursions, into those distant regions whieh eye hath not seen, 
and to connect the whole of its mental survey with the energies 
of the u King eternal, immortal, and invisible.” 

To s uch a train of thought we are uniformly directed in the 
mcred erodes, where Jehovah is represented as describing himself 
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by the qjfats which his power mud wisdom have produced: — 
« Israel shall be saved in the Lord with an everlasting salvation. 
For thus smith Jehovah that created the heavens; God himself 
tjif t formed the earth and made it; he hath established it, he hath 
created it not in vain, he formed it to be inhabited; I am the Lord, 
and there is none else” “l have made the earth and created man 
upon it, my hands have stretched out the heavens, and all their 
hosts have I commanded.” “ Hearken unto me, 0 Israel : I am 
the first, I al so am the last. Mine band also hath laid the founda- 
tion of the earth, and my right hand hath spanned the heavens; 
when I call unto them, they stand up together. Who hath mea- 
sured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven 
with a span, and weighed the mountains in scales? He who 
sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof 
are as grasshoppers; that stretoheth out the heavens as a curtain, 
that faintath not, neither is weary.” “The Lord made the 
heavens, the heaven of heavens, with all their hosts; honour and 
majesty are before him, and his kingdom ruleth over all.” 1 — Such 
sublime descriptions of Jehovah, and references to his material 
works, are reiterated in every portion of the sacred volume: and 
the import and sublimity of such expressions cannot be fully ap- 
preciated unless we take into view all the magnificent objects 
which science has unvailed in the distant regions of creation. 

This subject is calculated not merely to overpower the intellect 
with ideas of sublimity and grandeur, but also to produce a deep 
moral impression upon the heart; and a Christian philosopher 
would be deficient in his duty were he to overlook this tendency 
of the objects of his contemplation. 

One important moral effect which this subject has a natural ten- 
dency to produce is profound humility. What an insignificant 
being does man appear, when he compares himself with the mag- 
nificence of creation, and with the myriads of exalted intelligences 
with which it is peopled! What are all the honours and splen- 
dours of this earthly ball, of winch mortals are so proud, when 
placed m competition with the resplendent glories of the skies 1 
Such a display as the Almighty has given of himself, in the mag- 
nitude and variety of his works, was evidently intended “ to stain 
the pride” of all human grandeur, that “ no flesh should glory in 
t briah xlv, 17, 18, 22; xlviii, 12, 18; xt, 12, 2:, etc. 
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Us presence.” Yet there is no disposition that appears so pw 
minent among puny mortals as pride, ambition, and vain-glory— * 
the very opposite of humility and of all those tempers which be- 
come those u who dwell in tabernacles of clay, and whose founda- 
tion is in the dust.” Even without taking into account the state 
of man as a depraved intelligence, what is there in his situation 
that should inspire him with “ lofty looks,” and induce him to 
look down on his fellow-men with supercilious contempt? He 
derived his origin from the dust, he is allied with the beasts that 
perish, and he is fast hastening to the grave, where his carcase 
will become the food of noisome reptiles. He is every moment 
dependent on a superior being for every pulse that beats, and 
every breath he draws, and for all that he possesses; he is depen- 
dent even on the meanest of his species for his accommodations 
and comforts. He holds every enjoyment on the most precarious 
tenure; his friends may be snatched in a moment from his em- 
brace; his riches may take to themselves wings and fly away; 
and his health and beauty may be blasted in an hour by a breath 
of wind. Hunger and thirst, cold and beat, poverty and disgrace, 
sorrow and disappointment, pain and disease, mingle themselves with 
all his pursuits and enjoyments. His knowledge is circumscribed 
within the narrowest limits, his errors and follies are glaring and 
innumerable; and he stands as an almost undistinguishable atom 
amidst the immensity of God's works. Still, with all these powerful 
inducements to the exercise of humility, man dares to be proud and 
arrogant. 

u Mac, proud man. 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 

How affecting to contemplate the warrior, flushed with diabolical 
pride, pursuing his conquests through heaps of slain, in order to. 
obtain possession of a u poor pitiable speck of perishing earth;* 
exc laiming in his rage, a I will pursue, I will overtake, I will 
divide the spoil, my lust shall be satisfied upon them, I will draw 
the sword, my hand shall destroy them;” to behold the man of ; 
rank glorying in his wealth and his empty titles, and looking 
around upon the inferior order of his fellow-mortals as the worms 
of the dust ; to behold the man of ambition pushing his way' 
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through bribery and treachery and slaughter, to gain possession of 
a throne, that he may look down with proud pre-eminence upon 
his fellows; to behold the haughty airs of the noble dame, inflated 
with the idea of her beauty and her high birth, as she struts along 
surveying the ignoble crowd as if they were the dust beneath her 
feet; to behold the smatterer in learning, puffed up with a vain 
conceit of his superficial acquirements, when he has scarcely en-_ 
tered the porch of knowledge; in fine, to behold all ranks, from' 
the highest to the lowest, big with an idea of their own importance, 
and fired with pride and revenge at the least provocation, whether 
imaginary or real! How inconsistent the manifestations of such 
tempers with the many humiliating circumstances of our present 
condition, and with the low rank which we hold in the scale of 
universal being! 

It is not improbable that in the universe there are intelligences 
of a superior order in whose breasts pride never found a place — to 
whom this globe of ours, and all its inhabitants, appear as incon- 
siderable as a drop of water filled with microscopic animalcules 
does to the prond lords of this earthly region. There is at least 
one Being to whom this sentiment is applicable in its utmost ex- 
tents : — “ Before him all nations are as a drop of a bucket, and the 
inhabitants of the earth as grasshoppers; yea, they are as nothing, 
and are counted to him less than nothing and vanity.” Could we 
wing our way with the swiftness of a seraph, from sun to sun and 
from world to world, till we had surveyed all the systems visible 
to the naked eye, which are only as a mere speck in the map* of 
the universe; could we, at the same time, contemplate the glori- 
ous landscapes and scenes of grandeur they exhibit; could we also 
mingle with the pure and exalted intelligences which people those 
resplendent abodes, and behold their hnmble and ardent adorations 
of their Almighty Maker, their benign and condescending deport- 
ment towards one another; each esteeming another better than 
himself/’ and all united in the bonds of the purest affection, 
without one haughty or discordant feeling — what indignation and 
astonishment would seize us on our return to this obscure corner 
of creation, to behold beings enveloped in the mists of ignorance, 
immersed in depravity and wiokedness, liable to a thousand acci- 
dents, exposed to the ravages of the earthquake, the volcano, and 
the storm; yet proud as Lucifer, and glorying in their shamej 
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We should be apt to view them, as we now do those bedlamites 
.who fancy themselves to be kings surrounded by their nobles, while 
they are chained to the walls of a noisome dungeon. “ Sure pride 
was never made for man." How abhorrent then must it appear 
in the eyes of superior beings, who have taken an expansive range 
through the fields of creation! How abhorrent it is in the sight 
of the Almighty, and how amiable is the opposite virtue, we learn 
from his word: — “ Every one that is proud in heart is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord." u God resisteth the proud, but he giveth 
grace to the humble." “ Thus saith the high and lofty One who 
inhabiteth eternity, 1 dwell in the high and holy place; with him 
also that is of an humble and contrite spirit, to revive the spirit of 
the humble and the heart of the contrite ones " While therefore 
we contemplate the omnipotence of God in the immensity of crea- 
tion, let us learn to cultivate humility and self-abasement. This 
was one of the lessons which the pious Psalmist deduced from his 
survey of the nocturnal heavens. When he beheld the moon walk- 
ing in brightness, and the innumerable host of stars, overpowered! 
with a sense of his own insignificance and the greatness of 
Divine condescension, he exclaimed, “ O Lord! what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou shouldst 
visit him!" 

Again, this subject is also calculated to inspire us with rever- 
ence and veneration of God. Profound veneration of the 
Divine Being lies at the foundation of all religious worship and 
obedience. But in order to reverence God aright we must know 
him; and in order to acquire the true knowledge of him we must 
contemplate him through the medium of those works and dispen- 
sations by which he displays the glories of his nature to the inha- 
bitants of our world. 1 have already exhibited a few specimens of 
the stupendous operations of his power, in that portion of the sys- 
tem of the universe which lies open to our inspection; and there 
is surely no mind in which the least spark of piety exists but must 
feel strong emotions of reverence and awe at the thought of that, 
almighty and incomprehensible Being who impels the huge masses 
of the planetary globes with so amazing a rapidity through the 
iky, and who has diversified the voids of space with so vast an 
assemblage of magnificent worlds. Even those manifestations of 
Betty which are confined to the globe we inhabit, when attentively 
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considered, are calculated to rouse even the unthinking mind to 
astonishment and awe. The lofty mountains and expansive plains, 
the mass of waters in the mighty ocean, the thunders rolling along 
the sky, the lightnings flashing from cloud to cloud, the hurricane 
and the tempest, the volcano vomiting rivers of fire, and the earth* 
quake shaking kingdoms and levelling cities with the ground — all 
proclaim the majesty of Him by whom the elements of nature are 
arranged and directed, and seem to address the sons of men in 
language like this: — “The Lord reigneth, he is clothed with ma- 
jesty; at his wrath the earth trembles; a fire goeth before him 
and burneth up his enemies." “ Let all the earth fear the Lord, 
let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of him." 

There is one reason, among others, why the bulk of mankind 
feel so little veneration of God, and that is, that they seldom con- 
template, with fixed attention, “the operations of his hands." If 
we wish to cherish this sublime sentiment in our hearts, we must 
familiarise our minds to frequent excursions over all those scenes 
of creation and providence, which the volume of nature and the 
volume of inspiration unfold to view. We must endeavour to assist 
our conceptions of the grandeur of these objects, by every discov- 
ery which has been or may yet be made, and by every mode of 
illustration by which a sublime and comprehensive idea of the 
particular object of contemplation may be obtained. — If we would 
wish to acquire some definite though imperfect conception of the 
physical extent of the universe, our minds might be assisted by 
such illustrations as the following: — Light flies from the sun with 
a velocity of nearly 200,000 miles in a moment of time, or about 
1,400,000 times swifter than the motion of a cannon ball. Suppose 
that one of the highest order of intelligences is endowed with a 
power of rapid motion superior to that of light, and a correspond- 
ing degree of intellectual energy; that he has been flying, without 
intermission, from one province of creation to another, for 6000 
years, and will continue the same rapid course for 1,000,000,000 of 
years to come; it is highly probable, if not absolutely certain, that 
at the end of this vast tour he would have advanced no farther 
than “the suburbs of creation;" and that all the magnificent sys- 
tems of material and intellectual beings he had surveyed during his 
tapid flight, and for such a length of ages, bear no more propor- 
tion to the whole empire of Omnipotence than the smallest grain 
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of sand does to all the particles of matter of the same sfee con- 
tained in 10,000 worlds. Nor need we entertain the least fear,' 
that the idea of the extent of the Creator’s power, conveyed by 
inch a representation, exceeds the bounds of reality. On the other 
hand, it must fall almost infinitely short of it. For, as the poet 
has justly observed — 

“Can man conceive beyond what God can doT* 

Were a seraph, in prosecuting the tour of creation in the manner 
now stated, ever to arrive at a limit beyond which no further dis- 
plays of the Divinity could be perceived, the thought would over- 
whelm his faculties with unutterable anguish and horror; he would 
feel that he had now, in some measure, comprehended all the plans 
and operations of Omnipotence, and that no further manifestations 
of the Divine glory remained to be explored. But we may rest 
assured that this can never happen in the case of any created in- 
telligence. We have every reason to believe, both from the nature 
of an Infinite Being and from the vast extent of creatftn, already 
explored, that the immense mass of material existence, and the 
endless variety of sensitive and intellectual beings with which the 
universe is replenished, are intended by Jehovah to present to 
his rational offspring a shadow, an emblem, or a representation, 
(in so far as finite extended existence can be a representation) 
of the mfmis perfections of his nature, which would otherwise 
have remained for ever impalpable to all subordinate intelli- 
geneiea. 

In this manner then might we occasionally exercise our minds 
on the grand and diversified objects which the universe exhibits; 
and, in proportion as we enlarge the sphere of our contemplations, 
in a proportion will our views of God himself be extended, 

and a corresponding sentiment of veneration impressed upon the 
mind. For the soul of man cannot reverence a mere abstract be- 
ing, that was never manifested through a sensible medium, how* 
ever many lofty terms may be used to describe his perfections. It 
reverences that ineffable Being who conceals himself behind the 
scenes of creation, through the medium of the visible display he 
of Ms power, wisdom, and beneficence in the economy of 
Nature, and in the records of Revelation.— Before the universe 
was formed, Jehovah existed, alone, possessed of every attribute 
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which he now displays. Bat had only one solitary intelligence 
been created, and placed in the infinite void, without a material 
substratum beneath and around him, he could never have been 
animated with a sentiment of profound veneration for his Creator; 
because no objects existed to excite it, or to show that his invisible 
Maker was invested with those attributes which he is now known 
to possess. Accordingly, we find in the sacred writings that, when 
a sentiment of reverence is demanded from the sons of men, those 
sensible objects which are calculated to excite the emotion are uni- 
formly exhibited. “Fear ye not me, saith the Lord? Will ye 
not tremble at my presence, who have placed the sand for the 
bound of the sea, by a perpetual decree, that it cannot pass it; 
and though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet they cannot 
prevail; though they roar, yet they cannot pass over it? Who 
would not fear thee, 0 King of national Thou art the true God, 
and an everlasting King. Thou hast made the earth by thy 
power, thou hast established the world by thy wisdom, thou hast 
stretched otft the heavens by thy discretion. When thou utterest 
thy voice there is a noise of water in the heavens, thou causest 
the vapours to ascend, from the ends of the earth, thou makest 
lightnings with rain, and bringest forth the winds out of thy 
treasuries." 1 

But however enlarged and venerable conceptions of God we*may 
derive from the manifestations of his power, they must fall infin- 
itely short of what is due to a Being of boundless perfection. For 
there may be attributes in the Divine essence of which we cannot 
possibly form the least conception — attributes which cannot be 
• shadowed forth or represented by any portion of the material or 
intellectual world yet discovered by us, or by all the mighty 
achievements by which human redemption was affected — attri- 
butes which have not yet been displayed, in their effects, to the 
highest orders of intelligent existence. And therefore, as that ex- 
cellent philosopher and divine, the honourable Mr. Boyle, has well 
observed, “Our ideas of God, however great, will rather express 
the greatness of our veneration than the immensity of his perfec- 
tions; and the notions worthy of the most intelligent men are far 
short of being worthy the incomprehensible God — the brighest 
idee we can frame of God bring infinitely inferior, and no more 
i Jeremiah, x, 7-1*. 
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than a pctrkdion 1 in respect of the son; for thougn that meteor is 
splendid^ and resembles the sun, yet it resides in a cloud; and is 
not only much beneath the sun in distance; but inferior in bigness 
and splendour." 

In short; were we habitually to cherish that profound veneration 
of God which his works are calculated to inspire; with what humil- 
ity would we approach the presence of this august Being 1 with 
what emotions of awe would we present our adorations; and with 
what reverence would we talk of his inscrutable purposes and in- 
comprehensible operations! We would not talk about him as 
some writers have done; with the same ease and indifference as a 
mathematician would talk about the properties of a triangle; or a 
philosopher about the effects of a mechanical engine; nor would we 
treat with a spirit of levity any of the solemn declarations of his 
word; or the mighty movements of his providence. We would be 
ever ready to join with ardour in the sublime devotions of the 
inspired writers; “Great and marvellous are thy works. Lord God 
Almight y, just and true are thy ways, thou Bang of saints! Who 
would not fear thee, 0 Lord, and glorify thy name? Let all the 
earth fear the Lord, let all the inhabitants of the world stand in 
awe of him." 

Again, the views we have taken of the immensity of the uni- 
verse, and of the innumerable beings it must contain, is calculated 
to raise our admiration of the condescension of God to man, especi- 
ally in regard to the Redemption of our fallen world. — When we 
consider the vast range of the planetary system, and the magni- 
tude of the bodies it contains — when we consider that the Sun and 
all his attendant planets, though many thousands of times larger 
than our globe, form only one out of many millions of systems dis- 
persed throughout the infinitude of space, and extending far beyond 
what human eyes can penetrate, or human faculties can conceive 
— we have reason to exclaim with Solomon, in the language of 
wonder and astonishment, “Will God in very deed dwell with man 
on earth; Behold the heavens, and the heaven of heavens cannot 
1 A Parhelion, or Mocksun, is a meteor in the form of a very bright light 
appearing on one aide of the sun, and somewhat reaembling the appear- 
ance of that luminary. Thia phenomenon is supposed to be prodncod by 
the reflection and reflection of the sun's rays from a watery clond. Some- 
limes three or fonr of these parhelia, all of them bearing a certain resem- 
blance to the real ion, have been aeon at one time. 
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contain him!” “He sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the 
inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers. All nations before Him 
are as nothing, and less than nothing and vanity." The expres- 
sion “the heavens," evidently denotes the visible firmament with 
all the stars and planets perceptible to the unassisted eye; but the 
phrase “heaven of heavens," is an expression of a far more 
extensive and sublime import It evidently intimates that far be- 
yond the visible starry heavens which we behold, there are un- 
numbered firmaments, composed of other stars and systems, 
stretching out towards infinity on either hand, and which* mortals 
in their present state will never beable to descry. We have, how- 
ever, obtained some glimpses of such firmaments. More than a 
hundred millions of stars, in addition to those distinguishable by 
the naked eye, are within the reach of telescopes; and we behold 
hundreds and even thousands of Nebulas in different spaces — 
each of them consisting of thousands of stars — which would form 
a firmament as glorious and extensive as that which appears in 
cur midnight sky; and were we removed from one of those nebulas 
to another we should behold at every stage a new firmament com- 
posed of luminaries altogether different from what we had beheld 
before. “Will God, then, indeed dwell with man upon earth?" 
since, far beyond the range of the material universe, he resides in 
the glory of his invisible attributes, filling immensity with his 
presence! 

This sentiment likewise seems to have deeply impressed the 
mind of the Psalmist when contemplating the glories of a starry 
sky. Beholding the resplendent orbs every where around him in 
the canopy of heaven— the moon shedding her mild radiance, the 
planets moving along in their several courses, and the innumerable 
host of stars dispersed over the concave of the sky — his thoughts 
seen! to have taken aflight into the regions of immensity, and under 
the guidanoe of his rational powers, and the assistance of the Divine 
Spirit — he takes an expansive view of the magnitude, the multitude, 
and magnificence of those globes which roll in the distant spaces of 
creation. Overwhelmed with his views of the vastness of the uni- 
verse, and of the perfections and grandeur of Him who formed and 
who rules over it, he breaks out in the language of admiration and 
astonishment — “Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
or the son of man that thou visitest him." Surveying with hia 
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intsBectual eye the boundless extent of God's universal empire, he 
jfryinfai as it were into nothing, and seems almost afraid lest he 
should be overlooked or forgotten amidst the immensity of beings 
over which the Divine government extends. And when he con- 
sidered himself as a guilty creature, and a rebel against the 
gover nm ent of the Most High, his astonishment at the condescension 
and pace of Jehovah must have been greatly increased. 

In no dispensation of the Almighty towards our world is this 
divine condescension so strikingly displayed as in the economy of 
our redemption. We have reason to believe that the universe 
throughout its vast extent, is replenished with intelligences of 
various ranks and orders, with powers superior to those of man. 
The grantor part, if not the whole of those exalted beings, we have 
reason to believe, have retained their primeval innocence, and are 
eontinoafly employed in oelebrating the high praise! of their Creator, 
and “hearkening to the voice of his word." “ The host of heaven," 
say* the inspired prophet, “worshippetk theef which implies, that 
thn Irani f ininn worlds which exist throughout creation are peopled 
irhh7hdKaibitai>ts---that these inhabitants are endowed with powers 
tf dHeileot — that their numbers correspond with the amplitude 
of the regions they occupy — that they are invested with moral 
pnfectin, and that they employ their faculties in contemplating 
fre p e Mb etions and operations of their Creator, and pay him a 
tribute of adoration and praise. For “worshipping God" necessarily 
inptisndfltH^ that the beings who are qualified to engage in this 
service are furnished with moral and intellectual powers capable 
1 1 Mneeflating his perfections and of perceiving that, he is worthy 
dff jwhmuuge and adoration. Therefore it appears that although 
dhjyyrtdt inhabitants of our world had been swept away as 
miamMmdfeem the face of creation, they would never have been 
gAM% suttUst the immensity of worlds and beings which compose 
Aswnifwr»e, more than a grain of sand from the sea-shore. Yet 
fUHWgit relate, the joyful announcement was proclaimed from 
heaven to our rebellious race/* God so loved the world that he gave 
V« only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish but have everlasting life." A messenger from the celestial 
regions was despatched to the plains of Bethlehem to proclaim 
“Good tidings of great joy to all people" — “ Glory to God in the 
Ugbsst^ peaoe on earth, and good will towards men.* And when 
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the greet Deliverer offered up himself e sacrifice for sm, a eerie* 
of august and striking miracles was exhibited in order to display 
the dignity of Him who suffered, and to oonvince surrounding spec- 
tators of the importance of that event. The sun was clad in black, 
the day was transformed into night — for three hours da rkne ss 
covered the whole land — the earth did quake — the rooks rent 
asunder — the vail of the temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom — the graves were opened, and the inhabitants of the 
tomb arose to life. 

This was the most wonderful event and the most illustrious dis- 
play of divine love and grace that was ever manifested to our world. 

What displays of divine love and mercy may have been made to 
other worlds, or other orders of beings, we are not in a situation 
to determine. We dare not affirm that, in other regions of the 
divine empire similar displays — if they were required — have not 
been made; for we have never traversed the depths of immensity 
and penetrated within the confines of other orders of intelligences 
to ascertain all the dispensations of the Almighty in every province 
of his universal kingdom. For anything we know to the contrary, 
there may be worlds and beings who have swerved from their 
original integrity, and towards whom a similar or analogous manifes- 
tation of divine mercy may have been made. But, whatever may 
be the case in this respect, we may boldly affirm that the mission 
and the death of Christ Jesus were the most wonderful events and 
the most astonishing displays of love and mercy that were ever 
made to our sublunary world. As an inspired apostle has declared, 
there is “a height and a depth, a breadth and a length in the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus that passe th all understanding." 
When we consider the depths of misery from whioh it raises us, 
the heights of happiness to which it exalts us, the boundless nature 
of its operations, the low rank which man holds in the scale of 
universal being, and the everlasting duration of all the blessings 
of Redeeming love— we have reason to exclaim with the enraptured 
poet. 

“ 0 goodness infinite! goodness immense 1 
And love that passeth knowledge, words are vain. 

Language is lost in wonders so sublime. 

Come, then, expressive silence, muse ? praise/ 

Lastly, The views we have taken of the omnipotence and gram 
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dear of the Deity are calculated to inspire ns with hops and oow- 
videkce in the prospect of that eternal existence which lies before 
ns. The period of our existence in this terrestrial scene will soon 
terminate, and those bodies, through which we now hold a corres- 
pondence with the visible creation, crumble into dust. The grad- 
ual decay and the ultimate dissolution of human bodies present a 
scene at which reason stands aghast; and on a cursory survey of 
the chambers of the dead, it is apt to exclaim in the language of 
despair, “Can these dry bones live?” A thousand difficulties 
crowd upon the mind which appear repugnant to the idea, that 
“beauty shall again spring out of ashes, and life out of the dust* 
But, when we look abroad to the displays of Divine power and 
intelligence in the wide expanse of creation, we perceive that 

* Almighty God , 

Has done much more; nor is his arm impair'd 
Through length of days. — And what he can he will; 

His faithfulness stands bound to see it done."— Bum. 

We perceive that he has created systems in such vast profusion 
that no man can number them. The worlds every moment under 
his superintendence and direction are unquestionably far more 
numerous than all the human beings who have hitherto existed or 
will yet exist to the dose of time. And if he has not only ar- 
ranged the general features of each of these worlds, and established 
the physical laws by which its economy is regulated, but has also 
arranged the diversified circumstances, and directs the minutest 
movements of the myriads of sensitive and intellectual existences 
it oontains, we ought never for a moment to doubt that the minu- 
test particles of every human body, however widely separated from 
cadi other, and mingled with other extraneous substances, are 
known to him whose presence pervades all space; and that all the 
atoms requisite for the construction of the resurrection-body will be 
re-assembled for this purpose “by the energy of that mighty power 
[whereby he is able to subdue all things to himself." If we suppose 
that a number of human beings, amounting to 800 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 
shall start from the grave into new life at the general resurrection, 
and that the atoms of each of these bodies are just now under 
the special superintendence of the Almighty; and that at least an 
equal number of worlds are under his particular care and dize#- 
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tion; the exertions of power end intelligence, in the former ease, 
cannot be supposed to be greater than what is requisite in the 
latter. To a being possessed of infinite power, conjoined with 
boundless intelligence, the superintendence of countless atoms and 
of countless worlds is equally easy where no contradiction is im- 
plied. For as the poet has well observed, — 

* He summons into being w*th like ease 
A whole creation and a single grain.* 

And since this subject tends to strengthen our hope of a resur- 
rection from the dead, it is also calculated to inspire us with con- 
fidence in the prospect of those eternal scenes whioh will burst 
upon the view at the dissolution of all terrestrial things.. Beyond 
the period fixed for the conflagration of this world, "a wide and 
unbounded prospect lies before us:” and though “shadows, clouds, 
and darkness rest upon it” at present, yet the boundless magnifi- 
cence of the Divine empire which science has unfolded thrown a 
radiance over the scenes of futurity, which is fraught with con- 
solation in the view of “the wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds.” It opens to us a prospect of perpetual improvement in 
knowledge and felicity; it presents a field in which the human 
faculties may be for ever expanding, for ever contemplating new 
scenes of grandeur rising to the view, in boundless perspective, 
through an interminable succession of existence. It convinces 
ns, that the happiness of the eternal state will not consist in an 
unvaried repetition of the same perceptions and enjoyments, bat 
that new displays of the Creator’s glory will be continually burnt* 
ing on the astonished mind, world without end. And as we know 
that the same beneficence and care which are displayed m the 
arrangements of systems of worlds, are also displayed in support- 
ing and providing for the smallest microscope animalcules, wo 
have no reason to harbour the least fear lest we should be ever* 
looked in the immensity of creation, or lost amidst the multiplicity 
of those works among which the Deity is incessantly employed: 
for as he is omnipresent, his essence pervades, actuates, and sup* 
ports the whole frame of universal nature, and all the beings it 
contains; so that he is as intimately present with every cteafted 
being, whether sensitive or intellectual, as that being is to ilse& 
Audi, as he is mmmoient he is oonssious of every m o vement that 
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mu arise in the material system, and of every thought and par- 
pose that can pervade the world of intellectual existence, — and 
consequently his superintendence and care must extend to every 
creature he has formed. Therefore, though the “elements ahull 
melt with fervent heat, and the earth and all the works that are 
therein be dissolved, yet we, according to his promise, look for 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


SECTION IIL 

OB THE WISDOM AND INTELLIGENCE OF THE DE ITT. 

In surveying the system of nature with a Christian and a philo- 
sophic eye, it may be considered in different points of view. It 
may be viewed either as displaying the power and magnificence of 
the Deity in the immense quantity of materials of which it is com- 
posed, and in the august machinery and movements by which its 
economy is directed; or as manifesting his wisdom in the nice 
adaptation of every minute circumstance to the end it was intended 
to accomplish; or as illustrating his unbounded beneficence in the 
provision which is made for the accommodation and happiness of 
the numerous tribes of sentient and intelligent beings it contains. 
Having, in the preceding section, endeavoured to exhibit some of 
these objects which evince the omnipotence of Deity, and the pious 
emotions they are calculated to excite, I shall now offer a few 
popular illustrations of divine wisdom as displayed in the arrange- 
ments of the material world, which shall chiefly be confined to those 
objects which are most prominent and obvious to the vulgar eye. 

Wiwdom is that perfection of an intelligent agent by which he is 
enabled to select and employ the most proper means in order to 
accomplish a good and important end. It includes the idea of 
knowledge or intelligence, but may be distinguished from it 
Knowledge is opposed to ignorance, wisdom is opposed to folly or 
error in conduct. As applied to God, it may be considered as 
comprehending the operations of his omniscience and benevolence; 
or, in other words, his knowledge to discern, and bis disposition 
to choose those means and ends which are calculated to promote 
the order and the happiness of the universe. 
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The wisdom of God is doubtless displayed in every arrange 
ment be has made throughout all the provinces of his immense and 
eternal kingdom, however far they may be removed from the 
sphere of human observation But it is only in those parts of the 
system of nature which lie open to our particulai investigation, 
that the traces of this perfection can be distinctly perceived. The 
heavens declare the glory of God's wisdom, as well as of his power 



OBBIT0 07 PLANBTfl. SOLAR SYSTEM. 


The planetary system — that portion of the heavens with which 
we are best acqu&incd — displays both the magnificence and the 
skill of its divine Author, in the magnitudes, distances, revolutions, 
proportions, and uses of the various globes of which it is composed, 
and in the diversified apparatus by which light and darkness are 
alternately distributed. The sun, an immense luminous world, by 
far the largest body in the system, is placed in the centre No 
other position would have suited for an equable distribution of 
illumination and heat through the different parts of the system. 
Around him, at different distances, 40 primary planets revolve, 
accompanied with 20 secondaries or moons, — all in majestic order 
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and harmony, no one interrupting the movements of another, but 
invariably keeping the path prescribed them, and performing their 
revolutions in their appointed times. To all these revolving globes 
the sun dispenses motion, light, heat, fertility, and other unceasing 
energies, for the comfort and happiness of their respective inhabi- 
tants — without which perpetual sterility, eternal winter and 
eternal night, would reign over every region of our globe and 
throughout surrounding worlds. 

The distance at which the heavenly bodies, particularly the sun, 
are placed from the earth, is a manifest evidence of divine wisdom. 
If the sun were much nearer us than he is at present, the earth, 
as now constituted, would be wasted and parched with excessive 
heat; the waters would be turned into vapour, and the rivers, seas, 
and oceans, would soon disappear, leaving nothing behind them 
but frightful barren dells and gloomy caverns; vegetation would 
completely cease, and the tribes of animated nature languish and 
die. On the other hand, were the sun much farther distant than 
he now is, or were his bulk, or the influence of his rays diminished 
one half of what they now are, the land and the ocean would soon 
become one frozen mass, and universal desolation and sterility 
would overspread the fair face of nature; and instead of a pleasant 
and comfortable abode, our globe would become a frightful desert, 
a state of misery and perpetual punishment . 1 But herein is the 
wisdom of God displayed, that he has formed the sun of such a 
determinate size, and placed it at such a convenient distance, as 
not to annoy, but to refresh and cheer us, and to enliven the soil 
with its genial influence; so that we plainly perceive, to use the 
language of the prophet, that “ He hath established the world by 
his wisdom, and stretched out the heavens by his understanding.” 



forms no objection to these remarks that caloric, or the matter of 
not altogether depend upon the direct influence of the solar rays. 

tee of calorie may be chiefly connected with the constitution of 
we inhabit. But still it is quite certain that the earth, as pro- 
iBustituUd, would suffer effects most disastrous to sentient beings 
toved much nearer to or much farther from the central lumin- 
planets which are removed several hundreds of millions of 
from the sun than our globe may possibly experience a degree 
inch greater than ours; but in this caje the constitution of the 
of these globes, and of their surrounding atmospheres, must be 
from what obtains in the physical mangemenia of our globe. 
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The rotation of the several planetary globes around their axis, 
to produce the alternate succession of day and night, strikingly 
demonstrates the wisdom and benevolence of their great Author. 
Were the earth and the other planetary worlds destitute of a diur- 
nal motion, only one half of their surfaces could be inhabited, and 
the other half would remain a dark and cheerless desert. The 
sun would be the only heavenly orb which would be recognized by 
the inhabitants of each respective world as existing in the universe, 
and that scene of grandeur which night unfolds in the boundless 
expanse of the sky would be for ever vailed from their view. For 
it appears to be one grand design of the Creator, in giving these 
bodies a diurnal motion, not only to cheer their inhabitants with 
light and warmth, and the gay colouring produced by the solar 
rays, but also to open to them a prospect of other portions of his 
•vast dominions which are dispersed in endless variety throughout 
the illimitable regions of space, in order that they may acquire a 
jnore sublime impression of the glory of his kingdom, and of his 
eternal power and Godhead. But were perpetual day to irradiate 
the planets, it would throw an eternal and impenetrable vail over 
fthe glories of the sky, behind which the magnificent operations of 
Jehovah’s power would be in a great measure concealed. It is 
this circumstance which we should consider as the principal reaepn 
why a rotatory motion has been impressed on the planetary globes; 
and not merely that a curtain of darkness might be thrown around 
their inhabitants during the repose of sleep, as in the world i$ 
which we dwell. For in some of the other planetary worlds be- 
longing to our system the intelligent beings with which they are 
peopled may stand in no need of that, nocturnal repose which is no- 
cessary for man; their physical powers may be incapable of being 
impaired, and their mental energies may be in perpetual exercise. 
'And in some of those bodies which are surrounded with an assem- 
blage of rings and moons, as the planet Saturn, the diversified 
grandeur of their celestial phenomena, in the absence of the sun, 
may present a scene of contemplation and enjoyment far more 
interesting than all the splendours of their noonday. Besides, had 
the planets no motion round their axes, and were both their 
hemispheres supposed to be peopled with inhabitants, their physi- 
cal state and enjoyments would be as opposite to each other as 
if they lived under the government of two distinct independent 
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beings. While the one class was basking under the splendours of 
perpetual day, the other would be involved in all the horrors of an 
everlasting night. While the one hemisphere would be parched 
with excessive heat, the other would be bound in the fetters of 
eternal ice; and in such a globe as ours, the motion of the tides, 
the ascent of the vapours, the currents of the atmosphere, the 
course of the winds, the benign influences of the rains and dews, 
and a thousand other movements, which produce so many salutary 
and beneficial effects, would be completely deranged. Hence we 
find, that on all the planetary bodies on which spots have been 
discovered, a rotatory motion actually exists, 1 in the secondary as 
well as in the primary planets, and even in the sun itself, the 
centre and the mover of the whole: in which arrangement of the 
almighty Creator the evidences of wisdom and design are strik- 
ingly apparent. 

This amazing scene of divine workmanship and skill which the 
planetary system exhibits, we have reason to believe, is multiplied 
and diversified to an indefinite extent, throughout all the other 
systems of creation, displaying to the intelligences of every region 
"the manifold wisdom of God.” For there can be no question, 
that every star we now behold, either by the naked eye or by the 
help of a telescope, is the centre of a system of planetary worlds, 
where the agency of God and his unsearchable wisdom may be 
endlessly varied, and perhaps more strikingly displayed than even 
in the system to which we belong. These vast globes of light could 
never have beeu designed merely to shed a few glimmering rays on 
our far distant world : for the 10,000th part of them has never yet 
been seen by the inhabitants of the earth since the Mosaic creation, 
except by a few astronomers of the past and present age; and the 
light of mauy of them, in all probability, has never yet reached us, 
and perhaps never will till the period of the consummation of all 
terrestrial things. They were not made in vain: for such a sup- 
position would be inconsistent with every idea we can form of the 

1 On the planet Uranus, or Herschel, no spots or inequalities of surface 
hare been discovered, on account of its great distance from the earth; but 
spots have been discovered on the planets Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and Venus, 
by which their diurnal rotations have been ascertained. There can be no 
doubt, however, that Uranus rotates on an axis as well as the other pla- 
aeta, although tt* distance prevents us from determining this point by 
actual observation. 
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attributes of a Being of infinite perfection. They were not intend- 
ed merely to diversify the voids of infinite space with a useless 
splendour which has no relation to intellectual natures; for this 
would give us a most distorted and inconsistent idea of the charac- 
ter of Him “who is the only wise God;" and we are told by an 
authority which cannot be questioned, that “by his wisdom he 
made the heavens, and stretched them out by his understanding." 
The only rational conclusion therefore which can be deduced is, 
that they are destined to distribute illumination and splendour, vi- 
vifying influence and happiness, among incalculable numbers of 
intelligent beings, of various degrees of physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual excellence. And wherever the Creator has exerted his 
almighty energies in the production of sensitive and intellectual 
natures, we may rest assured that there also his infinite wisdom 
and intelligence, in an endless variety of arrangements, contriv- 
ances, and adaptations, are unceasingly displayed. 

But, after all, whatever evidences of contrivance and design the 
celestial globes may exhibit, it is not in the heavens that the most 
striking displays of divine wisdom can be traced by the inhabi- 
tants of our world. It is only a few general relations and adapter 
tions that can be distinctly perceived among the orbs of the firma- 
ment; though, in so far as we are able to trace the purposes which 
they subserve, the marks of beauty, order, and design, are uni- 
formly apparent. But we are placed at too great a distance from 
the orbs of heaven, to be able to investigate the particular arrange- 
ments which enter into the physical and moral economy of the 
celestial worlds. Were we transported to the surface of the planet 
Jupiter, and had an opportunity of surveying, at leisure, the regions 
of that vast globe, and the tribes of sensitive and intellectual exis- 
tence which compose its population — of contemplating the relations 
of its moons to the pleasure and comfort of its inhabitants — the 
constitution of its atmosphere as to its reflective and refractive 
powers, in producing a degree of illumination to compensate for 
the great distance of that planet from the sun — its adaptation to 
the functions of animal life — the construction of the visual organs 
of its inhabitants, and the degree of sensibility they possess, corres- 
ponding to the quantity of light received from the sun — the tem- 
perature of the surface and atmosphere of tlis glob 3, corresponding 
to its distance from the central source of heat, and .to the physical 
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constitution of sensitive beings — in short, could we investigate the 
relations which inanimate nature, in all its varieties and sublimities, 
bears to the necessities and the happiness of the animated existences 
which traverse its different regions, we should doubtless behold a 
scene of divine wisdom and intelligence far more admirable and 
astonishing than even that which is exhibited in our sublunary 
world. — But since it is impossible for us to investigate the economy 
of other worlds, while we are chained down to this terrestrial sphere, 
we must direct our attention to those arrangements and contri- 
ranees in the constitution of our own globe which lie open to our 
particular inspection, in older to perceive more distinctly the bene- 
volent designs of Him “in whom we live and move and have our 
being.'’ And here an attentive observer will find in almost every 
object, when minutely examined, a display of goodness and intelli- 
gence which will constrain him to exclaim, “0 the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and the knowledge of Godl" 

Wisdom, considered as consisting in contrivance, or the selec- 
tion of the most proper means in order to accomplish an important 
end, may be exemplified and illustrated in a variety of familiar 
objects in the scene of nature. 

The earth on which we tread was evidently intended by the 
Creator to support man and other animals, along with their habi- 
tations, and to furnish those vegetable productions which are ne- 
cewary for their subsistence; and accordingly he has given it that 
exact degree of consistency which is requisite for these purposes. 
Wvpitmuch harder than it now is — were it, for example, as dense 
aa arodk, it would be incapable of cultivation, and vegetables could 
my* produced from its surface. Were it softer, it would be in- 
sfe&fiient to support us, and we should sink at every step, like a 
walking in a quagmire. No buildings, such as those we 
now construct, could have been supported, and no conveyances, 
nch as coaches and steam carriages, could have moved along its 
surface. Had this circumstance not been attended to in its forma- 
tion, the earth would have been rendered useless as a habitable 
world for those animated beings which now traverse its different 
.The exact adjustment of the solid parts of our globe to 
toe nature and necessities of the beings which inhabit is there- 
fore an instance and an evidence of wisdom. 

The diversity of surface which it every where presents, in the ; 
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mountains and vales with which it is variegated, indicates the 
same benevolent contrivance and design. If the earth were dives- 
ted of its mountains, and its surface every where uniformly 
smooth, there would be no rivers, springs, or fountains; for water 
can flow only from a higher to a lower place; the vegetable tribes 
would droop and languish; man and other animals would be deprived 
Of what is necessary for their existence and comfort; we should be 
destitute of many useful stones, minerals, plants, and trees, which 
are now produced on the surface and in the interior of mountains; 
the sea itself would become a stagnant marsh, or overflow the land; 
and the whole surface of nature in our terrestrial sphere would 
present an unvaried scene of dull uniformity. Those picturesque 
and sublime scenes which fire the imagination of the poet, and which 
render mountainous districts so pleasing to the philosophic traveller, 
would be completely withdrawn; and all around, when compared 
with such diversified landscapes, would appear as fatiguing to the 
eye as the vast solitudes of the Arabian deserts, or the dull monotony 
Of the ocean. But, in consequence of the admirable distribution 
Of bilk and mountains over the surface of our globe, a variety of 
useful and ornamental effects is produced. Their lofty summits 
are destined by providence to arrest the vapours which float in the 
regions of the air; their internal cavities form so many spacious 
basins for the reception of water distilled from the clouds; they 
are the original sources of springs and rivers, which water and 
fertilize the earth; they form immense magazines, in which are 
deposited stones, metals, and minerals, which are of so essential 
service in the arts that promote the comfort of human life; they 
serve for the production of a vast variety of herbs and trees; they 
arrest the progress of storms and tempests; they afford shelter and 
entertainment to various animals which minister to the wants of 
mankind: in a word, they adorn and embellish the face of nature; 
they form thousands of sublime and beautiful landscapes, and afford 
from their summits the most delightful prospects of the plains below. 
All these circumstances demonstrate the Consummate wisdom of the 
great Architect of nature, and lead us to conclude that mountains, 
so far from being rude excrescences of nature, as some have asserted, 
form an essential part in the constitution, not only of our globe, 
but of all habitable worlds. And this Conclusion is confirmed, SO 
finr as our observation extends, with regard to the moon and several 
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of the planetary bodies wbic\ belong to our system, whose sur- 
faces are found to be diversified by sublime ramifications of moun- 
tain scenery; which circumstance forms one collateral proof, among 
many others, that they are the abodes of sentient and intellectual 
beings. 

Again, the colouring which is spread over the face of nature in- 
dicates the wisdom of the Deity. It is essential to the present mode 
of our existence, and it was evidently intended by the Creator that 
we should be enabled easily to recognize the forms and properties 
cf the various objects with which we are surrounded. But were 
the objects of nature destitute of colour, or were the same unvaried 
hue spread over the face of creation, we should be destitute of all 
the entertainments of vision, and be at a loss to distinguish one 
object from another. We Bhonld be unable to distinguish rugged 
precipices from fruitful hills, naked rocks from human habitations, 
the trees from the hills that bear them, and the tilled from the un- 
tiled lands. “We should hesitate to pronounce whether an adja- 
cent enclosure contains a piece of pasturage, a plot of arable land, 
or a field of com; and it would require a little journey, and a 
minute investigation, to determine such a point. We could not 
determine whether the first person we met were a soldier in his 
regimentals, or a swain in his Sunday suit; a bride in her orna- 
ments, or a widow in her weeds.” Such would have been the 
aspect of nature, and such the inconveniences to which we should 
have been subjected, had God allowed us light without the distinc- 
tion of colours. We could have distinguished objects only by in- 
tricate trains of reasoning, and by circumstances of time, place, and 
relative position. And to what delays and perplexities should we 
have been reduced had we been obliged every moment to distin- 
guish one thing from another by reasoning? Our whole life must 
then have been employed rather in study than in action; and after 
all we must have remained in eternal uncertainty as to many things 
which are now quite obvious to eveiy one as soon as be opens his 
fjea. We could neither have communicated our thoughts by writ- 
ing, nor have derived instruction from others throogh the medium 
of books; for it is the contrast of different colours which enables 
ns to distinguish the letters, words, and sentences, in a written or 
printed book; so that we should now have been almost as ignor- 
ant of the transactions of past ages as we are of the events which 
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ire passing in the planetary worlds; and, consequently, we could 
never have enjoyed a written revelation from heaven, nor any other 
infallible guide to direct ns in the path to happiness, if the Almighty 
had not distinguished the rays of light, and painted the objects 
around us with a diversity of colours — so essentially connected are 
• the minutest and the most magnificent works of Deity. But now, 
in the present constitution of things, colour characterises the class 
to which every individual belongs, and indicates, upon the first , 
inspection, its respective quality. Every object wears its peculiar 
livery, and has a distinguishing mark by which it is characterized. , 

The different hues which are spread over the scenery of the 
world are also highly ornamental to the face of nature, and afford 
a variety of pleasures to the eye and the imagination. It is this 
circumstance which adds a charm to the fields, the valleys, and 
the hills, the lofty mountain, the winding river, and the expansive 
lake; and which gives a splendour and sublimity to the capacious 
vault of heaven. Colour is therefore an essential requisite to every 
world inhabited by sensitive beings; and we know, that provision 
has been made for diffusing it throughout all the globes which may 
exist in the distant regions which our telescopes have penetrated; 
for the light which radiates from the most distant stars is capable 
of being separated into the prismatic colours, similar to those which 
are produced by the solar rays; which furnishes a presumptive 
proof, that they are intended to accomplish designs, in their re- 
spective spheres, analogous to those which light subserves in our 
terrestrial habitation; or, in other words, that they are destined to 
oonvey to the minds of sentient beings impressions of light and# 
colour, and consequently, beings susceptible of such impressions 
must reside within the sphere or more immediate influence of these 
far distant orbs. 

The same benevolent design is apparent in the general colour 
which prevails throughout the scene of sublunary nature. Had the 
fields been clothed with hues of a deep red, or a brilliant white, 
the eye would have been dazzled with the splendour of their as- 
pect. Had a dark blue or a black colour generally prevailed, it 
would have cast a universal gloom over the face of nature. But 
an agreeable green holds the medium between these two extremes, 
equally remote from a dismal gloom and excessive splendour, and 
bears such a relation to the structure of the eye, that it refreshes 
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instead of tiring it, and supports instead of diminishing its force. 
At the same time, though one general colour prevails over the 
landscape of the earth, it is diversified by an admirable variety of 
shades, so that every individual object in the vegetable world can 
be accurately distinguished from another; thus producing a beauti- 
ful and variegated appearance over the whole scenery of nature. 
“ Who sees not, in all these things, that the hand of the Lord hath 
wrought this?" 

If from the earth we turn our attention to the waters, we shall 
perceive similar traces of the exquisite wisdom and skill of the 
Author of nature. Water is one of the most essentially elementary 
parts in the constitution of our globe, without which the various 
tribes of beings which now people it could not exist It supplies 
a necessary beverage to man, and to all the animals that people 
the earth and the air. It forms a solvent for a great variety of 
solid bodies; it is the element in which an infinitude of organized 
beings pass their existence; it acts an important part in conveying 
life and nourishment to all the tribes of the vegetable kingdom, 
and gives salubrity to the atmospherical regions. Collected in im- 
mense masses in the basins of the sea, it serves as a vehicle for 
ships, and as a medium of communication between people of the 
most distant lands. Carried along with a progressive motion over 
the beds of streams and of rivers, it gives a brisk impulse to the 
air, and prevents the unwholesome stagnation of vapours; it re- 
ceives the filth of populous cities, and rids them of a thousand 
nuisances. By its impulsion, it becomes the mover of a multitude 
of machines; and, when rarified into steam, it is transformed into 
one of the most powerful and useful agents under the dominion of 
man. All which beneficial effects entirely depend on the exact 
degree of density or specific gravity which the Creator has given 
to its constituent parts. Had it been much more rarified than it 
is, it would have been altogether unfit to answer the purposes now 
specified; the whole face of the earth would have been a dry and 
barren waste; vegetable nature could not have been nourished; 
our floating edifices could not have been supported; the lightest 
bodies would have sunk, and all regular intercourse with distant 
potions would have been prevented. On the other hand, had its 
parts been much denser than they are; for example, had they 
been of the consistency of a thin jeUy,amilar disastrous effects would 
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bare inevitably followed, no ships could hire ploughed the &9&M I 
—-no refreshing beverage would have been supplied to the animal 
tribes — the absorbent vessels of trees, herbs, and flowers, would 
have been unable to imbibe the moisture requisite for their nour- 
ishment, and we should thus have been deprived of afl the bene- 
ficial effects we now derive from the use of that liquid element, 
and of all the diversified scenery of the vegetable world. But the 
configuration and consistency of its parts are so nicely adjusted to 
the constitution of the other elements, and to the wants of the 
sensitive and vegetable tribes, as exactly to subserve the ends in- 
tended in the system of nature. 

Water has been ascertained to be a compound body, formed by 
the union of two different kinds of air—- oxygen and hydrogen. 
It has the property of becoming, in certain cases, much lighter 
than air; though, in its natural liquid state, it is 800 times heavier 
than that fluid; and has also the property of afterwards resuming 
its natural weight. Were it not for this property, evaporation 
could not be produced: and, consequently, no clouds, rain, nor dew 
could be formed, to water and fertilize the different regions of the 
earth. But in consequence of this wonderful property, the ocean 
becomes an inexhaustible cistern to our world. From its expan- 
sive surface are exhaled those vapours which supply the rivers and 
nourish the vegetable productions of every land. " Hie air and 
the sun," says an elegant writer, "constitute the mighty engine 
that works without intermission to raise the liquid treasures; while 
the clouds serve as so many aqueducts to convey them dong the 
atmosphere, and distribute them at seasonable periods, and in regu- 
lar proportions, through all the regions of the globe.” 

Notwithstanding the properties now stated, motion ttas still ftf* 
qwisite, to insure all the advantages we now derive from the liquid 
dement. Had the whole mass of Waters been in a stagnant state, 
a thousand inconveniences and disastrous consequences would kav# 
inevitably ensued. But the all-wise Creator has impressed upotf 
its various masses? a circulating motion, which preserves its purity 
and widely extends its beneficial influence. The rills pour their 
Squid stores into the rivers; the rivers rod their watery trea sure* 
into the ocean; the waters of the ocean, by a Statutory motion, roll 
backwards and forwards every twelve bourn, and by means of ewr- 
rento and the force of winds are kept in constant agi ta tion . By 
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the solar beat, s portion of these waters is carried up into the 
atmosphere, and, in the form of clouds, is conveyed by the winds 
over various regions; till at last it descends in rain and dew, to 
supply the springs “ which run among the hills." So that there 
is a constant motion and circulation of the watery element, that it 
may serve as an agent for carrying forward the various processes 
of nature, and for ministering to the wants of man and beast. 

In fine, were the waters in a state of perpetual stagnation, the 
filth of populous cities would be accumulated to a most unwhole- 
some degree; the air would be filled with putrid exhalations, and 
the vegetable tribes would languish and die. Were they deprived 
of the property of being evaporated, (in which state they occupy 
a space 1600 times greater than in their liquid state,) rain and 
dew could never be produced, and the earth would be turned into 
K a /fry and parched wilderness;" neither grass nor corn could be 
nfficiently dried to lay up for use; our clothes , when washed, could 
never he dried; and a variety of common operations which now 
conduce to our convenience and comfort could never be carried on. 
But the infinite wisdom of the Creator, foreseeing all the effects 
Which can possibly arise from these principles of nature, has effec- 
taafiy provided against such disasters, by arranging all things in 
nfiOnb&r, Weight, and measure, to subserve the beneficial ends for 
#dch they Were ordained. u He causcth the vapours to ascend 
Aoni the ends of the earth;" u he sendeth the springs into the val- 
leys, which run among the hills. They give drink to every beast 
of the field; the wild asses quench their thirst. By them the fowls 
of heaven have their habitation, which sing among the branches. 
He watereth the hills from his chambers: the earth is satisfied 
With the fruit of his works " 

US now attend to the atmosphere , in the constitution of which 
Attwisdam of God is no less conspicuous than in the other de- 
partments of nature. 

4 Tb* atmosphere is one of the most essential appendages to the 
WSlAitM inhabit, and exhibits a most striking scene of Divine skill 
The term atmosphere is applied to the whole 
v Jhbdfl, consisting of air, vapours, electric fluid, and other 

pattern, Which surround the earth to a certain height. This mass 
df And matter gravitates to the earth, revolves with it in its 
diurnal rotation, and is carried along with it in its course round the 
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son every year. It Las been computed to extend about 45 mites 
above the earth’s surface, and it presses on the earth with a force 
proportioned to its height and density. From experiments made 
by the barometer, it has been ascertained that it presses with a 
weight of about 15 pounds on every square inch of the earths sur- 
face; and therefore its pressure on the body of a middle-sized man 
is equal to about 32,000 pounds, or 14 tons avoirdupois, a pressure 
which would be insupportable, and even fatal, were it not equal 
in every part, and counterbalanced by the spring of the air within 
us. The pressure of the whole atmosphere upon the earth is 
computed to be equivalent to that of a globe of lead 60 miles in 
diameter, or about 5,000,000,000,000,000 tons; that is, the whole 
mass of air which surrounds the globe compresses the earth with 
a force or power equal to that of Jive thousand millions of millions 
of tons. 1 This amazing pressure is, however, essentially neces- 
sary for the preservation of the present constitution of our globe, 
and of the animated beings which dwell on its surface. It pre- 
vents the heat of the sun from converting water and all other 
fluids on the face of the earth into vapour; and preserves the 
vessels of all organized beings in due tone and vigour. Were the 
atmospherical pressure entirely removed, the elastic fluids con- 
tained in the finer vessels of men and other animals would inevit- 
ably burst them, and life would become extinct; 2 and most of the 
substances on the face of the earth, particularly liquids, would be 
dissipated into vapour. 

1 See Appendix, Note IL 

* The necessity of the atmospherical pressure, for the eomfort and pro-' 
serration of animal life, might be illustrated by the effects experienced by 
those who hare ascended to the summits of very high mountains, or who- 
hare been carried to a great height above the surface of the earth in bal- 
loons. Acosta, in his relation of a journey among the mountains of Pern, 
states that " he and his companions were surprised with such extreme pangs 
of straining and vomiting, not without casting up of blood too, and with so 
violent a distemper, that they would undoubtedly hare died had they re- 
mained two or three hours longer in that elevated situation." Count Zam* 
beccari and his companions, who ascended in a balloon on the 7th Novem- 
ber, 1783, to a great height, found their hands and feet so swelled, that it 
was necessary for a surgeon to make incisions in the skin. In both the 
eases now stated, the persons ascended to so great a height that the pnussnrs 
of the atmosphere w*s not sufficient to counterbalance the pressure of the 
fluids of the body. 
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Hie Atmosphere is now ascertained to be a compound substance, 
formed of two very different ingredients, termed oxygen gas, and 
nitrogen gas. Of 100 measures of atmospheric air, 21 are oxygen, 
and 79 nitrogen. The one, namely oxygen, is the principle of com- 
bustion and the vehicle of heat, and is absolutely necessary for the 
support of animal life, and is the most powerful and energetic agent 
in nature; the other is altogether incapable of supporting either 
flame or animal life. Were we to breathe oxygen air, without any 
mixture or alloy, our animal spirits would be raised, and the fluids 
in our bodies would circulate with greater rapidity; but we would 
soon infallibly perish by the rapid and unnatural accumulation of 
beat in the animal frame. If the nitrogen were extracted from the 
air, and the whole atmosphere contained nothing but oxygen or 
vital air, combustion would not proceed in that gradual manner 
which it now does, but with the most dreadful and irresistible 
rapidity: not only wood and coals, and other substances now used 
for fuel, but even stones, iron and other metallic substances, would 
blaze with a rapidity which would carry destruction through the 
whole expanse of nature. If even the proportions of the two airs were 
materially altered, a variety of pernicious effects would instantly 
be produced. If the oxygen were less in quantity than it now is. 
Are would lose its strength, candles would not diffuse a sufficient 
light, and animals would perform their vital functions with the ut- 
most difficulty and pain. On the other hand, were the nitrogen 
diminished and the oxygen increased, the air taken in by respira- 
tion would be more stimulant, and the circulation of the animal 
fluids would become accelerated; but the tone of the vessels thus 
stimulated to increased action would be destroyed by too great an 
excitement, and the body would inevitably waste and decay. Again, 
were the oxygen completely extracted from the atmosphere, and 
nothing but nitrogen to remain, fire and flame would be extinguished, 
and instant destruction would be carried throughout all the depart- 
ments of vegetable and animated nature. For a lighted taper will 
not burn for a single moment in nitrogen gas, and if an an im al be 
plunged into it, it is instantly suffocated. 

Again, not only the extraction of any one of the component 
parts of the atmosphere, or the alteration of their respeotive pro- 
portions, but even the slightest increase or diminution of their ape* 
dfic gravity, would bo attended with the most disastrous effects. 
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The nitrogen Is found to be k little lighter than common air, which 
enables it to rise towards the higher regions of the atmosphere. 
In breathing, the air which is evolved from the lungs at every ex- 
piration consists chiefly of nitrogen, which is entirely unfit to be 
breathed again, and therefore rises above our heads before the next 
inspiration. Now, had nitrogen, instead of being a little lighter, 
been a slight degree heavier than common air, or of the same spe- 
cific gravity, it would have accumulated on the surface of the earth, 
&nd particularly in our apartments, to such a degree as to have 
produced diseases, pestilence, and death, in rapid succession. But 
being a little lighter than the surrounding air, it flies upwards, and 
fre never breathe it again till it enter into new and salutary com- 
binations. Such is the benevolent skill which the Author of na- 
ture has displayed, for promoting the comfort and preservation of 
“ every thing that lives." 1 

Further, were the air coloured, or were its particles much larger 
than they are, we could never obtain a distinct view of any other 
object. The exhalations which rise from the earth, being rendered 
visible, would disfigure the rich landscape of the universe, and 
render life disagreeable. But the Almighty, by rendering the air 
Invisible, has enabled us not only to take a delightful and distinct 
survey of the objects that surround us, but has vailed from our 
view the gross humours incessantly perspired from animal bodies, 
the filth exhaled from kitchens, streets, and sewers, and every 

1 The necessity of atmospherical air for the support of life was strikingly 
exemplified in the fate of the unhappy men who died in the Black-hole of 
Calcutta. On the 20th of June, 1756, about eight o'clock in the evening; 
146 men were forced, at the point of the bayonet, into a dungeon only 18 
feet square. They had been but a few minutes confined in this infernal 
prison before every one fell into a perapiration so profuse that no idea can 
be formed of it. This brought on a raging thirst, the most difficult respira- 
tion, and an outrageous delirium. Such was the horror of their situation, 
that every insult that could be devised against the guard without, and all 
the opprobrious names that the Viceroy and his officers could be loaded 
with, were repeated, to provoke the guard to fire upon them, and termi- 
nate their sufferings. Before eleven o’clock the same evening one third of 
the men were dead; and before six next morning only 23 came out alive, 
but most of them in a high putrid fever. All these dreadful effects were 
occasioned by the want of atmospheric air, and by their breathing a snpttN 
abundance of the carbonic acid emitted from their hmga. 
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Other object thd t would excite disgrlst. Again, were the different 
portions of the atmosphere completely stationary, and not susceptible 
of agitation, ail nature Would soon be thrown into confusion. The 
vapours which are exhaled from the sea by the heat of the sun 
would be suspended, and remain for ever filed over those places 
from whence they arose. For want of this agitation of the air, which 
Uow scatters and disperses the clouds over every region, the sun 
would constantly scorch some districts, and be for ever hid from 
others; the balance of nature would be destroyed; navigation, as 
it has hitherto been carried on by the agency of winds, would be 
useless, and we could no longer enjoy the productions of different 
climates. In fine, were the atmosphere capable of being frozen, 
or converted into a solid mass, as aU other fluids are, (and we 
known no reason why it should not be subject to congelation but 
the will of the Creator,) the lives of every animal in the air, the 
waters, and the earth, would in a few moments be completely ex- 
tinguished. But the admirable adjustment of every circumstance, 
in relation to this useful element, produces all the beneficial effects 
which we now experience, and strikingly demonstrates that the 
intelligent Contriver of all things is “wonderful in counsel and 
excellent in working." 

From the instances now stated we may plainly perceive, that if 
the Almighty had not a particular regard to the happiness of his 
intelligent offspring, and to the comfort of every animated existence, 
or if he wished to inflict summary punishment on a wicked world, 
he could easily effect, by a Very slight change in the constitution 
of the atmosphere, the entire destruction of the human race, and 
die entire conflagration of the great globe they inhabit, throughout 
all its elementary regions. He has only to extract one of its con- 
stituent parts — the nitrogen from the oxygen gas — and the grand 
catastrophe is at once accomplished. With what a striking pro- 
priety and emphasis, then, do the inspired writers declare that 
“in Him we live and move and have our being;" and that “in 
His hand is the soul of every living thing, and the breath of all 
mankind." 

A great variety of other admirable properties is possessed by the 
afitfbsphefe, of Which I shall briefly notice only the following: — It 
is the Vehicle of smells, by which we become acquainted with the 
qualities of the food which is set before us, and learn to avoid those 
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places which are damp, unwholesome, and dangerous. It is the. 
medium of sounds, by means of which knowledge is conveyed to 
our minds. Its undulations, like so many couriers, run for ever 
backwards and forwards, to convey our thoughts to others and 
theirs to us; and to bring news of transactions which frequently 
occur at a considerable distance. A few strokes on a large bell, 
through the ministration of the air, will convey signals of distress . 
or of joy in a quarter of a minute, to the population of a city con- 
taining 100,000 inhabitants. So that the air may be considered 
as the conveyor of the thoughts of mankind, which are the cement 
of society. It transmits to our ears all the harmonies of music, 
and expresses every passion of the soul; it swells the notes of the 
nightingale, and distributes alike to every ear the pleasures which 
arise from the harmonious sounds of a concert. It produces the 
blue colour of the sky, and is the cause of the morning and the 
evening twilight, by its property of bending the rays of light and 
reflecting them in*ll directions. It forms an essential requisite for 
carrying on all the processes of the vegetable kingdom, and serves 
for the production of clouds, rain, and dew, which nourish and fer- 
tilize the earth. In short, it would be impossible to enumerate all 
the advantages we derive from this noble appendage to our world. 
Were the earth divested of its atmosphere, or were only two or 
three of its properties changed or destroyed, it would be left alto- 
gether unfit for the habitation of sentient beings. Were it divested 
of its undulating quality, we should be deprived of all the advan- 
tages of speech and conversation, of all the melody of the feathered 
songsters, and of all the pleasures of music; and, like the deaf and 
dumb, we could have no power of communicating our thoughts but 
by visible signs. Were it deprived of its reflective powers, the sun 
would appear in one part of the sky in dazzling brightness, while 
all around would appear dark as midnight, and the stars would be 
visible at noon-day. Were it deprived of its refractive powers, 
instead of the gradual approach of the day and the night which we 
now experience — at sunrise we should be transported all at once 
from midnight darkness to the splendour of noon-day; and, at 
sunset, should make as sudden a transition from the splendours of 
day to all the horrors of midnight, which would bewilder the tra- 
veller in his journey, and strike the creation with amazement. In 
fine, were the oxygen of the atmosphere completely extracted. 
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destruction would seize on all the tribes of the living world 
throughout every region of earth, air, and sea. 

, Omitting, at present, the consideration of an indefinite variety of 
other particulars, which suggest themselves on this subject, I shall 
just notice one circumstance more, which has a relation both to the 
waters and to the atmosphere. It is a well known law of nature, 
that all bodies are expanded by heat, and contracted by cold. There 
is only one exception to this law which exists in the economy* of 
our globe, and that is the expansion of water in the act of freezing ^ 
While the parts of every other body are reduced in bulk, and their, 
specific gravity increased by the application of cold; water, on the, 
contrary, when congealed into ice, is increased in bulk, and be- 
comes of a less specific gravity than the surrounding water, and 
therefore swims upon its surface. Now, had the case been others 
wise; had water, when deprived of a portion of its heat, followed 
the general law of nature, and, like all other bodies, become speci- 
fically heavier than it was before, the present constitution of na- 
ture would have been materially deranged, and many of our present 
comforts and even our very existence, would have been endangered. 
At whatever time the temperature of the atmosphere became re- 
duced to 32° of the common thermometer, or to what is called the 
freezing point, the water on the surface of our rivers and lakes 
would have been converted into a layer of ice; this layer would 
have sunk to the bottom as it froze; another layer of ice 
would immediately have been produced, which would also have 
sunk to the former layer, and so on in succession, till in the 
course of time all our rivers from the surface to the bottom, and 
every other portion of water capable of being frozen, would have 
been converted into solid masses of ice, which all the heat of sum- 
mer could never have melted. We should have been deprived of 
most of the advantages we now derive from the liquid element, and 
in a short time the face of nature would have been transformed 
into a frozen chaos. But in the existing constitution of things, all 
such dismal effects are prevented, in consequence of the Creator 
having subjected the waters to a law contrary to that of other 
fluids, by means of which the frozen water swims upon the surface, 
and preserves the cold from penetrating to any great depth in the 
subjacent fluid; and when the heat of the atmosphere is increased, 
it is exposed to its genial influence, and is quickly changed into 
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its former liquid state. How admirably, then, does tills exception 
to the general law of nature display the infinite intelligence of the 
great Contriver of all things, and his providential care for the 
comfort of his creatures, when he arranged and established the 
economy of nature. 

<0tt 3CigH 

In tracing the divine wisdom and goodness, as displayed in the 
earth, the waters, the atmosphere, and other appendages to our 
globe, it may not be improper to advert for a little to the nature 
of light, as a striking display of the wisdom and beneficence of 
the Creator. 

Light is that ethereal matter, distributed throughout the immen- 
sity of the universe, by which objects are rendered perceptible by 
our visual organs. It is by the agency of this mysterious substance 
that we become acquainted with the beauties and sublimities of 
creation, and the wonderful operations of its almighty Author. 
'Without its influence no world could be inhabited, and no animated 
being could subsist in the manner it now does. Although all the 
bodies in the universe could be supposed to exist as they do at 
present, yet without light a universal blank would be presented to 
every intelligence — the u blackness of darkness” would surround 
them for ever, and no traces of the attributes and operations of an 
Almighty Being, such as we now behold, could be perceived 
throughout the whole system of nature. What such a state of 
firings would be, if we could suppose intelligent beings to exist, 
and the universe deprived of the agency of light, it is scarcely 
possible for us to form a distinct conception. We have never yet 
known what it is to live in a world deprived of this delightful visi- 
tant; for in the darkest night we enjoy a share of its beneficial 
agency, and even in the deepest dungeon its influence has been 
felt by those unfortunate individuals whom tyranny had shut up 
in prison-houses deprived of the direct rays of the sun. The blind, 
indeed, do not directly enjoy the advantages of light; but its influ- 
ence is reflected upon them, and their knowledge and happiness 
are promoted through the medium of those who have the full use 
of their visual organs. Were all the inhabitants of the world de- 
prived of their eye-sight, And consequently of the agency of light, 
neither knowledge nor happiness, such as we now experience. 
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could possibly be enjoyed. An awful pause to human activity and 
enjoyment would instantly ensue, and a scene of confusion would 
be introduced among human beings, such as has never yet occurred 
in the history of our world. 

As light is an element in the material world of so much impor- 
tance, so we find that arrangements have been made by the Al- 
mighty Creator fof its universal diffusion in all the systems and 
worlds that exist throughout the vast amplitudes of creation. In 
our system the sun is the grand depository of light, from which 



luminary it diffuses itself over every region of our globe to cheet 
and animate all its inhabitants both sentient and intellectual. It 
tlao irradiates every planet connected with the Solar system, even 
the most remote, though moving at the distance of 1,800,000,000 
cf miles from its source. If the earth and the other planets, how- 
ever, had no diurnal rotations, its benefits would only be partially 
diffused, and the one half of their surfaces would be deprived of 
its exhilarating and benign agqdoy. But, in order that it may be 
ague biy diffused over every part of the surfaces of these globes, we 
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find, from observation, that they revolve round their axes, present- 
ing alternately every portion of their surfaces to the source of 
light, so that the inhabitants of every region may enjoy its benefits. 
We are not, however, involved in absolute darkness, when the 
hemisphere in which we dwell is turned from the sun; for then 
distant luminaries shed their milder rays from the nocturnal sky, 
and direct our views to those far remote regions where suns un- 
numbered shine, and planets and comets run their solemn rounds. 
Even in the darkest and most cloudy evening the influence of light 
from the celestial luminaries is sensibly felt, by which the traveller 
is enabled to trace his path, and to pass on in safety. 

Another mode of diffusing light is to be found in those arrange- 
ments by which satellites or moons are made to revolve around 
most of the primary planets, by which a mild radiance is reflected 
on their surfaces in the absence of the sun. The primary planets 
likewise reflect an immense quantity of light upon the surfaces of 
their satellites. The planet Jupiter will appear to his nearest sa- 
tellite like an immense globe in the heavens, about 1300 times larger 
than the apparent size of our moon, and will diffuse a vast quan- 
tity of light upon it. In like manner when the sun is absent from 
that hemisphere of the moon which is next to us, the earth shines 
upon it with a face 13 times larger than the moon presents to us. 
Another wonderful mode of diffusing light is to be found in the 
construction of Saturn’s ring. This mighty arch will appear from 
the globe of Saturn, to extend across the whole heavens, having 
a breadth equal to 100 of our moons, and filling nearly the one- 
fifth of the visible sky with its lustre. All the stars which adorn 
the canopy of our sky may likewise be considered as so many 
fountains of light to irradiate numerous worlds within the sphere 
of their influence, as well as to illuminate and adorn the canopy of 
our terrestrial habitation. In short, all the arrangements of the 
Almigh ty throughout creation, so far as we have an opportunity 
of penetrating, appear to have this great end in view, to diffuse 
illumination and splendour throughout every region, and over all 
the bodies in the universe. 

In these arrangements of the Creator we behold a striking dis- 
play of divine wisdom and benevolence, and an evidence that the 
happiness of every rank of his creatures throughout the material 
system is one great object of all his designs and contrivances. 
For light may be considered as little less than the life and enjoy* 
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ment of all sensitive and intelligent beings. What advantage 
would it be to be partakers of life — what pleasure or comfort would 
it produce, were we doomed to live in all the horrors of perpetual 
darkness? How could we provide ourselves with food or drink, 
or clothing? How could we transact the least business, or hold 
correspondence with each other as social beings? How could we 
derive materials for the exercise of the mental powers or form any 
just conceptions of the eternal Creator? — If light were annihilated, 
and the universe deprived of its agency; or, what would produce 
the same effect, were all the animated beings connected with our 
globe deprived of the organs of vision, the whole world would soon 
be thrown into a state of complete distraction and confusion. We 
might lose the organs of hearing and smelling, and yet mankind 
might go forward from generation to generation nearly in the man- 
ner they have hitherto done. But if men and all the other ani- 
mals around them were deprived of their eye-sight, this globe 
would be unpeopled in the course of another generation. The air 
would be deprived of all the winged creatures that now fly through 
its different regions. The seas and rivers would be deserted of all 
the finny tribes that now skim through their waters. Man would 
soon sink, in the midst of terrific gloom, into the grave. For he 
would be unable to cultivate the ground, to convey himself by land 
or water, or to carry on those transactions and intercourses which 
are essential to his subsistence, and even to his very existence, and 
all the tribes of the lower animals would be unable to search for 
that food on which their existence depends; and, ere long, this 
huge globe on which we tread would become one vast sepulchre , 
without life or animation. 

But now, in the existing constitution of things — through the 
medium of light— we can go with safety here and there, wherever' 
pleasure or duty calls ; we can transact every kind of business by 
day, and by means of artificial light by night. Light unfolds to 
us the expansive scenes of the universe, and the perfections of its 
Author as displayed in its structure and arrangements. It opens 
to our view the magnificence and glories of the heavens — the con- 
tinents, islands, and oceans — the beauties of the flowery fields — 
the gay attire of the feathered tribes — the grand and beautiful 
landscapes with which most countries are adorned, and enables 
us to traverse every land, and to convey ourselves across oceans 
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and continents to the "uttermost ends of the earth," All crev 
tures and objects, from the microscopic animalcule to the mag- 
nificent glob 38 which roll above us in the distant regions of creation 
are laid open to our view through the medium of light. The pro- 
perty which it has of being refracted and reflected, and of forming 
images of objects when passing through lenses or reflected from 
mirrors, has enabled us to contrive telescopes by which objects ip 
the heavens far beyond the reach of the unassisted eye may be 
distinctly perceived — and microscopes which have brought to view 
the latent beauties of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 
living beings, 100,000 times less than a visible point.— In short, 
\t appears evident (hat that almighty Being "who dwells in light 
inaccessible” has diffused light over the remotest spaces of creation, 
in order that every intellectual being, wherever existing, may 
feel its beneficent effects, and be enabled, through its agency, to 
trace his wonderful operations, and the attributes with which ho 
is invested. And, therefore we have every reason to believe, 
that, could we fly with the swiftness of an archangel, for thousands 
of years, through the regions of immensity, we should never 
approach a region of absolute darkness, but should find ourselves 
every moment encompassed with the emanations of light, and 
cheered with its benign influence. 

But it may be asked what is the nature of that substance we caU 
light , which acts so important a part in the economy of nature? 
On this point there have been different opinions. It is either a 
subtile matter that fills the whole sphere of th e universe, and 
receives from luminous bodies an impulse or agitation which i* 
incessantly continued, and which, by its vibratory motion enables ua 
to perceive the objects of the visible oreation — Or, it is the 
emission or emanation of the partieles of luminous bodies thrown 
out incessantly in every direction. But although we can say little 
decisively respecting its nature, we are acquainted with many el 
its properties. — It radiates from luminous bodies in straight lines: 
It moves with amazing velocity, at the rate of nearly 12,000,000 
of miles in a minute, which is more than 1,000,000 times swifter 
than a cannon ball flying with its utmost velocity. And in tips 
rapid motion the wisdom of God is remarkably displayed. For if 
its motion wore no swifter than a cannon ball, it would take more 
, than 30 years in itq progress from the sun to the earth* in which 
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case its vigour and energy would be impaired, its rays would be 
less penetrating, and darkness would be dissipated with greater 
difficulty. But in consequence of its prodigious velocity, it flies in 
a few minutes to distant worlds, penetrates every corner of creation, 
and secures to us every moment its cheering and beneficial influ- 
ences. — Its particles are almost infinitely small; and in this circum- 
stance, too, the Divine wisdom is displayed. For, if the particles 
of light were only the 1,000,000th part of a small grain of sand — 
when we consider their prodigiously rapid motion — every object 
on which they struck would be battered and perforated, till our 
globe were laid in ruins, and every living being destroyed. — 
Again, light issues forth in all directions from every visible point of 
luminous bodies. Hence it follows, that the sun illuminates, in 
the Solar system, not only an immense plane , extending along the 
paths of the planets, from the one side of the orbit of Uranus to 
the other, but the whole of that sphere, or solid space , of which 
the distance of Uranus is the radius, and fills every point of it 
with his rays. — Light, though extremely minute, has been consid- 
ered, from certain experiments, as having a certain degree of force 
or momentum . From calculations founded on these experiments, 
it has been concluded, that although the particles of light be con- 
sidered as continually emanating from the sun, before his diameter 
could be shortened ten miles by this waste of his substance, it 
would require a period to elapse of above 31,000,000 of years. 

The effect of light on the eye is not instantaneous, but continues 
for a short space of time, especially when it proceeds from very 
bright objects. — Its intensity is diminished in proportion to the 
square of the distance from the luminous body. — It is by light 
reflected from opake bodies that most of the objects around us and 
also the moon and planets in the heavens are rendered visible. — It 
is light which produces all the variegated colouring which we 
behold on all the different objects which compose a terrestrial 
landscape, without which they could not be distinguished. To this 
agent the flowers owe all their beauties, and the trees and shrubs 
their verdure. It is found that the green colour of all plants 
depends entirely on the solar light being allowed to shineupon them; 
for without the influence of the sun's rays they are always of a 
white colour . Experiments have been tried to ascertain whether 
a constant and strong light from a great number of lamps kept 
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continually burning might have the same effect as the flay light, 
but the plants remained quite colourless as those growing in the 
dark. The greater part of living vegetables incline their stems 
toward the light. Most of the diseous flowers follow the sun in 
•his course ; they attend him in his evening retreat, and meet his 
rising lustre in the morning with the same unerring law. They 
^unfold their flowers on the approach of this luminary; they follow 
his course by turning on their stems, and close them as soon as he 
' disappears. The refractions and reflections to which light is subjected 
in our terrestrial sphere present a variety of sublime and beautiful 
effects, and lead us to form some conceptions of the magnificent 
and diversified scenes which it may produce in other systems and 
Worlds under the arrangements of the all-wise and beneficent Creator. 

Such are some of the properties and effects of light. Of all the 
'objects which present themselves to the philosophic and contem- 
plative mind light is one of the noblest and most interesting. The 
action it exerts on all the combinations of matter, and the office it 
performs in what constitutes the life and enjoyment of all organ- 
ized beings, lead us to consider it as a substance acting the first 
part in the economy of nature. It unfolds to our view the sublime 
spectacle of the universe. It gives animation, beauty, and sub- 
limity to every surrounding scene. It is universal in its move- 
ments and in its influence. It wings its way, from the solar orb, 
through the voids of space, along a course of 95,000,000 of miles 
till it arrive at the outskirts of our globe. It passes freely through 
the surrounding atmosphere; it strikes upon the clouds and is re- 
flected by them; it irradiates the mountains, the vales, the forests, 
the rivers, the seas, and all the vegetable tribes, and adonis them 
with a countless assemblage of colours. It flies without intermis- 
sion from star to star, and from suns to planets, throughout the 
boundless sphere of immensity, forming a connecting chain and a 
medium of communication among all the worlds within the wide 
empire of Omnipotence. — In short, it is the symbol of the Divinity 
himself; for “God is light, and in him is no darkness at alL" “He 
oovereth himself with light as with a garment, and dwells in 
light inaoessible and full of glory." It is a representative of Him 
who is exhibited in the sacred oracles as “ The Sun of Righteous- 
ness," and “ The light of the world." It is an emblem of the 
glories and felicities of that future world where knowledge shall 
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be perfected and happiness complete; for its inhabitants are desig- 
nated u The saints in light;” and Scripture declares it to have 
been the first born of created beings — essential to the happiness of 
every creature that might afterwards be brought into existence. 

SJnmtif nf Nntnw. 

As a striking evidence of divine intelligence, we may next con- 
sider the immense variety which the Creator has introduced into every 
department of the material world. 

In every region on the surface of the globe, an endless multipli- 
city of objects, all differing from one another in shape, colour, and 
motion, present themselves to the veiw of the beholder. Moun- 
tains covered with forests, hills clothed with verdure, spacious 
plains adorned with vineyards, orchards, and waving grain; naked 
rocks, abrupt precipices, extended vales, deep dells, meandering 
rivers, roaring cataracts, brooks and rills, lakes and gulfs, bays 
and promontories, seas and oceans, caverns and grottoes — meet 
the eye of the student of nature, in every country, with a variety 
which is at once beautiful and majestic. Nothing can exceed the 
variety of the vegetable kingdom , which pervades all climates, and 



THE VICTORIA REGINA, THE LARGEST PLANT, IN FLOWER* 


almost every portion of the dry land, and of the bed of the ocean* 
The immense collections of Natural History which are to be seen 
in the museum at Paris show, that botanists are already 
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acquainted with nearly 56,000 different species of plants. 1 And 
yet it is probable that these form but a very small portion of what 
actually exists, and that several hundreds of thousands of species 
remain to be explored by the industry of future ages: for by far 
the greater part of the vegetable world still remains to be surveyed 
by the scientific botanist. Of the numerous tribes of vegetable 
nature which flourish in the interior of Africa and America, in the 
immense islands of New Holland, New Guinea, Borneo, Sumatra, 
Javo, Ceylon, Madagascar, and Japan: in the vast regions of 
Tart ary, Tibet, Siberia, and the Birman empire, in the Philippines, 
the Moluccas, the Ladrones, the Carolinas, the Marquesas, the 
Society, the Georgian, and in thousands of other islands which are 
scattered over the Indian and Pacific oceans — little or nothing ia 
known by the naturalists of Europe; and yet it is a fact which 
admits of no dispute that every country hitherto explored produces 
a variety of species of plants peculiar to itself; and those districts 
in Europe which have been frequently surveyed present to every 
succeeding explorer a new field of investigation, and reward his 
industry with new discoveries of the beauties and varieties of the 
vegetable kingdom. It has been conjectured by some naturalists, 
on the ground of a multitude of observations, that “there is not a 
square league of earth but what presents some one plant peculiar 
to itself, or at least which thrives there better or appears more 
beautiful than in any other part of the world." This would make 
the number of species of vegetables to amount to as many millions 
as there are of square leagues on the surface of the earth — that is, 
to more than 21,000,000. 

Now every one of these species of plants differs from another in its 
size, structure, form, flowers, leaves, fruits, mode of propagation, 
colour, medicinal virtues, nutricious qualities, internal vessels, 
and the odour it exhales. They are of all sizes, from the micros- 
copic mushroom, invisible to the naked eye, to the sturdy oak 
and the cedar of Lebanon, and from the slender willow to the 
Banian tree, under whose shade 7000 persons may find ample room 
to repose. A thousand different shades of colour distinguish the 
different species. Every one wears its peculiar livery, and is dis- 
tinguished by its own native hues; and many of their inherent 
beauties can be distinguished only by the help of the microscope, 
i Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, July, 1822, p. 48. 
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Some grow upright, others creep along in a serpentine form. Some 
flourish for ages* others wither and decay in a few months; some 
spring up in moist, others in dry soils; some turn towards the 
son, others shrink and contract when we approach to touch them. 
Not only are the different species of plants and flowers distinguished 
from each other by their different forms, but even the different 
individuals of the same species. In a bed of tulips or carnations, 
for example, there is scarcely a flower in which some difference may 
not be observed in its structure, size, or assemblage of colours; 
nor can any two flowers be found in which the shape and shades 
are exactly similar. Of all the hundred thousand millions of plants, 
trees, herbs, and flowers, with which our globe is variegated, there 
are not, perhaps, two individuals precisely alike in every point of 
view in which they may be contemplated; yea there is not per- 
haps a single leaf in the forest, when minutely examined, that will 
not be found to differ, in certain aspects, from its fellows; such is 
the wonderful and infinite diversity with which the Creator has 
adorned the vegetable kingdom. 

His wisdom is also evidently displayed in this vast profusion of 
vegetable nature — in adapting each plant to the soil and situation 
in which it is destined to flourish — in furnishing it with those ves- 
sels by which it absorbs the air and moisture on which it feeds — 
and in adapting it to the nature and necessities of animated beings. 
As the earth teems with animated existence, and as the different 
tribes of animals depend chiefly on the productions of the vegetable 
kingdom for their subsistence, so there is an abundance and a 
variety of plants adapted to the peculiar constitution of every 
in dividual species. This circumstance demonstrates that there is 
A preocwtrived relation and fitness between the internal constitution 
of the animal, and the nature of the plants which afford it nourish- 
show us that the animal and the vegetable kingdoms 
like workmanship of one and the same almighty Being, and 
Hat; ia lds arrangements with regard to the one, he had in view 
At necessities of the other. 

‘When we direct our attention to the tribes of animated nature , 
we behold a scene no less variegated and astonishing. Above 
60,000 species of animals have been detected and described by 
naturalists, besides soveral thousands of species which the naked 
eye cannot discern, and which people the invisible regions of the 
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waters and the air. And as the greater part of the globe has 
never yet been thoroughly explored, several hundreds if not thou- 
sands of species unknown to the scientific world may exist in the 
depths of the ocean, and in the unexplored regions of the land. 
All these species differ from one another in colour, size, and shape; 
in the internal structure of their bodies, in the number of their 
sensitive organs, limbs, feet, joints, claws, wings, and fins; in 
their dispositions, faculties, movements, and modes of subsistence. 

They are of all sizes, from 
the mite and the gnat up 
to the elephant and the 
whale, and from the mite 
downwards to those in vis- 
able animalcules, 100,000 
of which would not equal 
a grain of sand. Some fly 
through the atmosphere, 
some glide through the 
waters, others traverse the 
solid land. Some walk on 
2, some on 4, some on 20, 
and some on a 100 feet. 
Some have eyes furnished 
with 2, some with 8, some 
with a 100, and some with 
8000 distinct transparent 

Our astonishment at the variety which appears in the animal 
kingdom is still further increased when we consider not only the 

1 The eyes of beetles, silk worms, flics, and several other kinds of insects, 
are among the most curiouB and wonderful productions of the Qod of na- 
ture. On the head of a fly are two large protuberances, one on each side ; 
these constitute its organs of vision. The whole surface of these protu- 
berances is covered with a multitude of small hemispheres, placed with 
the utmost regularity in rows, crossing each other in a kind of lattice work. 
These little hemispheres have each of them a minute transparent convex 
lens in the middle, each of which has a distinct branch of the optic nerve 
ministering to it; so that the different lenses may be considered as so many 
distinct ayes. Mr. Leeuwenhoek counted 6236 in the two eyes of a silk 
worm, when in its fly state; 3180 in each eye of a bettle; and 8000 in the 
two eyes of the common fly . Mr. Hooke reckoned 14,000 in the eyea of a 



globes, for the purposes of vision. 1 
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diversities which are apparent in their external aspect, bnt also in 
their internal structure and organization. "When we reflect on the 
thousands of movements, adjustments, adaptations, and compen- 
sations, which are requisite in order to the construction of an ani- 
mal system, for enabling it to perform its intended functions; — 
when we consider, that every species of animals has a system of 
organization peculiar to itself, consisting of bones, joints, blood 
vessels, and muscular motions, differing in a variety of respects 
from those of any other species, and exactly adapted to its various 
necessities and modes of existence; — and when we consider still 
further, the incomprehensibly delicate contrivances, and exquisite 
borings, polishings, claspings, and adaptations, which enter into 
the organization of an animated being ten thousand times less than 
a mite; and that the different species of these animals are likewise 
all differently organised from one another, — we cannot but be 
struck with reverence and astonishment at the intelligence of that 
incomprehensible Being who arranged the organs of all the tribes 
of animated nature, “who breathed into them the breath of life,*' 
and who continually upholds them in all their movements 1 
Could we descend into the subterraneous apartments of the globe, 
and penetrate into those unknown recesses which lie towards its 
centre, we should doubtless behold a variegated scene of wonders 
even in those dark and impenetrable regions. But all the labour 
and industry of man have not hitherto enabled him to penetrate 
farther into the bowels of the earth than the 6000th part of its 

drone fly; and, in one of the eyes of a dragon fly , there have been reckon- 
ed 13,500 of these lenses, and consequently, in both eyes 27,000, every one 
of which is capable of forming a distinct image of any object, in the same 
manner as a common convex glass; so that there are 27,000 images formed 
on the retina of this little animal. Mr. Leeuwenhoek having prepared the 
eye of a fly for the purpose, placed it a little farther from his microscope 
than when he would examine an object, so as to leave a proper focal dis- 
tance between it and the lens of his microscope; and then he looked through 
both, in the manner of a telescope, at the steeple of a church, which was 
299 feet high, and 750 feet distant, and could plainly see through every 
little lens, the whole steeple inverted, though not larger than the point of 
a fine needle; and then directing it to a neighbouring house, saw through 
many of these little hemispheres, not only the front of the house, but also 
the doors and windows, and could discern distinctly whether the windows 
were open or shot— such an exquisite piece of Divine me ch a ni s m transcends 
ill human oomnrehension. 
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diameter, or about a mile and a quarter; so that we must remain 
for ever ignorant of the immense caverns and masses of matter that 
may exist, and of the processes that may be going on, about ita 
central regions. In those regions, however, near the surface, 
which lie within the sphere of human inspection, we perceive a 
variety analogous to that which is displayed in the other depart- 
ments of nature. Here we find substances of various kinds formed 
into strata, or layers of different depths — earth, sand, gravel, marl, 
clay, sandstone, freestone, marble, limestone, coals, peat, and 
similar materials. In these strata are found metals and minerals 
of various descriptions — salt, nitrate of potash, ammonia, sulphur, 
bitumen, platina, gold, silver, mercury, iron, lead, tin, copper, zinc, 
nickel, manganeze, cobalt, antimony, the diamond, rubies, sapphires;, 
jaspers, emeralds, and a countless variety of other substances of 
incalculable benefit to mankind. Some of these substances are so 
essentially requisite for the comfort of man that without them he 
would soon degenerate into the savage state, and be deprived of 
all those arts which extend his knowledge, and which cheer and 
embellish the abodes of civilized life. 

If we turn our eyes upward to the regions of the atmosphere, 
we may also behold a spectacle of variegated magnificence. Some- 
times the sky is covered with sable clouds, or obscured with mists; 
at other times it is tinged with a variety of hues, by the rays of the 
rising or the setting sun. Sometimes it presents a pure azure, at 
other times it is diversified with strata of dappled clouds. At one 
time we behold the rainbow rearing its majestic arch, adorned with 
all the colours of light; at another, the Aurora Borealis illuminat- 
ing the sky with its fantastic coruscations. At one time we behold 
the fiery meteor sweeping through the air, diffusing a sparkling 
and brilliant light; at another, we perceive the forked lightning 
darting from the clouds, and hear the thunders rolling through the 
sky. Sometimes the vault of heaven appears like a boundless 
desert, particularly about the time of the rising and setting of the 
sun in a clear sky; and at other times adorned with an innumer- 
able host of stars, the blazing comet, the planets in their courses^ 
and with the moon “walking in brightness.” In short, whether 
we direct our view to the vegetable or the animal tribes — to the 
atmosphere, the ocean, the mountains, the plains, or the subter- 
ranean recesses of the globe, we behold a scene of beauty, order, and 
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variety, which astonishes and enraptures the contemplative mind, 
and constrains us to join in, the devout exclamations of the Psalmist, 
u How manifold are thy works, O Lord I In wisdom hast thou made 
them all : the earth is full of thy riches; so is the great and wide sea, 
wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small and great beasts." 

This countless variety of objects which appears throughout every 
department of our sublunary system, not only displays the depths 
of divine wisdom, but also presents us with a faint idea of the in- 
finity of the Creator, and of the immense multiplicity of ideas and 
conceptions which must have existed in the eternal mind when the 
fabric of our globe, and its numerous tribes of inhabitants, were 
arranged and brought into existence. And if every other world 
which floats in the immensity of space be diversified with a similar 
variety of existences, altogether different from ours, (as we have 
reason to believe, from the variety we already perceive, and from 
the boundless plans and conceptions of the Creator,) the human 
mind is lost and confounded when it attempts to form an idea of 
those endless diversified plans, conceptions, and views, which 
must have existed during an eternity past in the divine mind. 
When we would attempt to enter into the conception of so vast and 
varied operations, we feel our own littleness, and the narrow limits 
of our feeble powers, and can only exclaim, with the apostle Paul, 
“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! how unsearchable are his counsels, and his ways (of creation 
and providence) past finding out!" 

This characteristic of variety, which is stamped on all the works 
of Omnipotence, is doubtless intended to gratify the principle of 
curiosity, and the love of novelty, which are implanted in the 
human breast; and thus to excite rational beings to the study and 
investigation of the works of the Creator; that therein they may 
behold the glory of the divine character, and be stimulated to the 
exercise of love, admiration, and reverence. For, as the records 
of Revelation and the dispensations of Providence display to us the 
various aspects of the moral character of Deity, so the diversified 
phenomena, and the multiplicity of objects and operations which 
file scenery of nature exhibits, present to us a specimen of the 
ideas, as .it were, of the eternal mind, in so far as they can be 
shadowed forth by material objects, and exhibited to mortals 
through the medium of corporeal organs. 
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To convey an adequate conception of the number of these ideas, 
as exhibited on the globe on which we live, would baffle the arith- 
metician’s skill, and set his numbers at defiance. We may, how- 
ever, assist our conceptions a little by confining our attention to 
one department of nature; for example, the Animal Kingdom. 
The number of the different species of animals, taking into account 
those which are hitherto undiscovered, and those which are invi- 
sible to the naked eye, cannot be estimated at less than 300,000. 
In a human body there are reckoned about 446 muscles, in each 
of which, according to anatomists, there are at least 10 several 
intentions or due qualifications to be observed — its proper figure, 
its just magnitude, the right disposition of its several ends, upper 
and lower, the position of the whole, the insertion of its proper 
nerves, veins, arteries, etc., so that, in the muscular system alone, 
there are 4460 several ends or aims to be attended to. — The bones 
are reckoned to be in number about 245, and the distinct scopes or 
intentions of each of these are above 40; in all, about 9800: so 
that the system of bones and muscles alone, without taking any 
other parts into consideration, amounts to above 14,000 different 
intentions or adaptations. If now we suppose, that all the species 
of fl.nimn.1fl above stated are differently constructed, and, taken one 
with another, oontain, at an average, a system of bones and mus- 
cles as numerous as in the human body — the number of species 
must be multiplied by the number of different aims or adaptations, 
and the product will amount to 4,200,000,000. If we were next 
to attend to the many thousands of blood vessels in an animal 
body, and the numerous ligaments, membranes, humours, and 
fluids of various descriptions, the skin with its millions of pores, and 
every other part of an organical system, with the aims and inten- 
tions of each, we should have another sum of many hundreds of 
millions to be multiplied by the former product, in order to express 
the diversified ideas which enter into the construction of the ani- 
mal world. And if we still further consider that, of the hundreds 
of millions of individuals belonging to each species, no two indivi- 
duals exactly resemble each other — that all the myriads of vege- 
tables with which the earth is covered are distinguished from each 
other by some one characteristic or another, and that every grain 
of sand contained in the mountains and in the bed of the ocean, as 
shown by the microscopy, discovers a different form and configura- 
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tion from another — we are here presented with an image of the 

infinity of the conceptions of Him in whose incomprehensible mind 
they all existed, during countless ages, before the universe was 
formed. 

To overlook this amazing scene of divine intelligence, or to con- 
sider it as beneath our notice, as some have done, if it be not the 
characteristic of impiety, is at least, the mark of a weak and undis- 
criminating mind. That man who disregards the visible displays 
of infinite wisdom, or who neglects to investigate them when 
opportunity offers, acts as if he considered himself already possessed 
of a sufficient portion of intelligence, and stood in no need of such 
sensible assistance to direct his conceptions of the Creator. Pride, 
and false conceptions of the nature and design of true religion, 
frequently lie at the foundation of all that indifference and neglect 
with which the visible works of God are treated by those who make 
pretensions to a high degree of spiritual attainments. The truly 
pious man will trace, with wonder and delight, the footsteps of his 
Father and his God wherever they appear in the variegated scene 
of creation around him, and will be filled with sorrow and contri- 
tion of heart, that, amidst his excursions and solitary walks, he has 
so often disregarded “ the works of the Lord, and the operation of 
his hands.” 

In fine, the variety which appears on the face of nature not only 
enlarges our conceptions of infinite wisdom, but is also the foun- 
dation of all our discriminations and judgments as rational beings, 
and is of the most essential utility in the affairs of human society. 
Such is the variety of which the features of the human countenance 
are susceptible, that it is probable, that no two individuals, of all 
the millions of the race of Adam that have existed since the begin- 
ning of time, would be found to resemble each other. We know 
no two human beings presently existing, however similar to each 
other, but may be distinguished either by their stature, their forms, 
or the features of their faces; and on the ground of this dissimila- 
rity, the various wheels of the machine of society move onward, 
without clashing or confusion. Had it been otherwise — had the 
faces of men, and their organs of speech, been cast exactly in the 
same mould, as would have been the case had the world been 
framed according to the Epicurean system, by blind chance direct- 
ing a concourse of atoms, it might have been as difficult to 
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distinguish one human countenance from another, as to distinguish 
the eggs laid by the same hen, or the drops of water which trickle 
from the same orifice: and consequently, society would have 
been thrown into a state of universal anarchy and confusion. 
Friends would not have been distinguished from enemies, villains 
from the good and honest, fathers from sons, the culprit from the 
innocent person, nor the branches of the same family from one 
another. And what a scene of perpetual confusion and disturb- 
ance would thus have been created. Frauds, thefts, robberies, 
murders, assassinations, forgeries, and injustice of all kinds, might 
have been daily committed without the least possibility of detec- 
tion. Nay, were even the variety of tones in the human voice, 
peculiar to each person, to cease, and the handwriting of all men 
to become perfectly uniform, a multitude of distressing deceptions 
and perplexities would be produced in the domestic, civil, and 
commercial transactions of mankind. But the all-wise and benifi- 
cent Creator has prevented all such evils and inconveniences by 
the character of variety which he has impressed on the human 
species, and on all his works. By the peculiar features of his 
countenance every man may be distinguished in the light; by the 
tones of his voice he may be recognised in the dark, or when he is 
separated from his fellows by an impenetrable partition; and his 
handwriting can attest his existence and individuality when conti- 
nents and oceans interpose between him and his relatives, and be 
a witness of his sentiments and purposes to future generations. 


Thus I have taken a very cursory view of some evidences of 
divine wisdom which appear in the general constitution of the 
earih 9 the waters, and the atmosphere, and in the characteristic of 
variety which is impressed on all the objects of the visible creation. 
When these and other admirable arrangements in our sublunary 
nystem are seriously contemplated, every rational and pious mind 
Will be disposed to exclaim with the Psalmist, “There is none like 
unto thee, 0 Lord, neither are there any works like unto thy works.* 
“Thou art great, and doest wondrous things: thou art God alone.* 
“O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness and for his 
.wonderful works towards the children of meal* 
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■When we consider not only the utility, but the leauty and gran- 
deur of the wise arrangements of nature, what reason have we to 
admire and adore the goodness of the great Author of our exist- 
ence? Were all the diversities of shape and colour, of mountains 
and vales, of rivers and lakes, of light and shade, which now em- 
bellish the various landscapes of the world, to disappear, and were 
one unvaried scene perpetually to present itself to the eye, how 
dull and wearisome and uninteresting would the aspect of the 
universe appear to an intelligent mind? Although the variegated 
beauties which adorn the surface of our globe and the vault of 
heaven are not essential to our existence as sensitive beings, yet 
were they completely withdrawn, and nothing presented to the eye 
but a boundless expanse of barren sands, the mind would recoil 
upon itself, its activity would be destroyed, its powers would be 
confined, as it were, to a prison, and it would roam in vain amidst 
the surrounding waste in search of enjoyment. Even the luxuries 
of a palace, were it possible to procure them amidst such a scone 
of desolation, would become stale and insipid, and would leave the 
rational soul, almost destitute of ideas and of mental energy, to 
the tiresome round of a cheerless existence. But, in the actual 
state of the world we live in, there is no landscape in nature, from 
the icebergs of Greenland to the verdant scenes of the torrid zone, 
in which objects, either of sublimity or of beauty, in boundless 
variety, are not presented to the view, in order to stimulate the 
mind to activity, to gratify its desire of novelty, and to elevate its 
conceptions of the beneficent Creator. 

And if the present constitution of our world displays so evident 
marks of beauty and benevolent design, now that it is inhabited by 
an assemblage of depraved intelligences, and its physical aspect 
deformed in consequence of the "wickedness of man," what trans- 
porting beauties and sublimities must it have presented when it 
appeared fresh from the hand of its almighty Maker, and when all 
things were pronounced by him to be very good t After a deluge 
of waters has swept away many of its primeval beauties, and has 
broken and deranged even its subterraneous strata, this terrestrial 
world still presents to the eye a striking scene of beauty, order, 
and beneficence. But we have the strongest reason to believe 
that, before sin had disfigured the aspect of this lower world, all 
was "beauty to the eye and music to the ear," — that "immor- 
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tality breathed in the winds, flowed in the rivers,” and exhaled 
from every plant and flower. No storms disturbed the tranquil- 
lity of nature, nor created the least alarm in the breasts of its holy 
inhabitants. No earthquakes shook the ground, nof rent the 
foundations of nature. No volcanoes vomited their rivers of lava, 
nor overwhelmed the plains with deluges of fire. No barren 
deserts of heath and sand disfigured the rich landscape of the world; 
no tempests nor hurricanes tossed the ocean, nor scorching heats 
nor piercing colds, nor pestilence nor disease, annoyed the human 
frame. In the paradisiacal state of the world, we may reasonably 
suppose that all the elements of nature contributed directly to the 
pleasure and enjoyment of man and of the other tribes of animated 
nature; and that they were not subjected, as they now are, to the 
operation of those natural agents which so frequently spread 
destruction and ruin among the abodes of men. To suppose the 
contrary to have happened would be inconsistent with the state 
of pure and happy intelligences and with the benignity of the Cre- 
ator; and would imply that God was either unwilling or unable to 
remove such physical evils. But we cannot suppose it beyond tho 
limits of infinite wisdom and omnipotence to create and arrange a 
world entirely free from those evils and inconveniences which now 
flow from the operation of certain physical agents, without at the 
same time supposing that his power and intelligence are confined 
within certain bounds, beyond which they cannot pass. And 
therefore, if, in the existing constitution of things, the harmony 
of nature is occasionally disturbed, and its beauty defaced, by 
earthquakes, storms, and tempests — we must remember that the 
inhabitants of the earth are now a depraved race of mortals, no 
longer adorned with primeval purity and innocence; and that the 
physical economy of our globe has undergone a certain derange- 
ment, corresponding to the moral state of its present occupants. 
But since this earth, even in its present state of degradation 
and derangement, presents to the view of every beholder so many 
objects of beauty and magnificence, and so numerous traces of 
divine beneficence, we may reasonably conclude that scenes of 
divine wisdom and goodness far more glorious and transporting 
must be displayed in those worlds where moral evil has never shed 
its malign influence, and where the inhabitants — superior to disease 
and death — bask for ever in the regions of immortality. And 
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therefore, however admirable the displays of divine wisdom may 
appear in the sublunary scene around us, they must be considered 
as inferior to those which are exhibited in many other provinces 
of Jehovah's empire, in so far as they are blended with those 
physical derangements which indicate his displeasure against 
the sins of men. 


Were we now to direct our attention to the mechanism of ani- 
mated beings, and to consider the numberless contrivances and 
adaptations in their original structure and functions, a thousand 
instances of exquisite wisdom and design, still more striking and 
admirable, would crowd upon our view. For, although the general 
fabric of the world, and the immense variety of objects it contains^ 
are evident proofs of a wise and intelligent Contriver, yet it is chiefly 
in the minute and delicate contrivances of organical structures, 
their adaptation to the purposes of life, motion, and enjoyment, and 
their relation and correspondence to the surrounding elements, that 
the consummate skill of the great Architect of nature is most 
strikingly perceived. But as it forms no part of my present plan 
to enter on so extensive a field of illustration, on which volumes 
might be written, I shall content myself with merely stating an 
example or two. My first example shall be taken from 

€\i Itinttnri of tbt Inman <£t|?. 

The eye is one of the nicest pieces of mechanism which the hu- 
man understanding can contemplate; but as it requires a knowledge 
of its anatomical structure, and of the principles of optics, to enable 
Rs to appreciate its admirable functions, 1 shall confine myself to 
a few general descriptions and remarks. 

The eye is nearly of a globular form. It consists chiefly of three 
coat* and three humours . The first or outer coat is termed sclero- 
tica; it is every where white and opake, and is joined, at its anterior 
edge, to another, which is exceedingly transparent, called the 
cornea, which has more convexity than any other part of the globe 
of the eye. These two parts are perfectly different in their struc- 
ture, and are supposed, by some anatomists, to be as distinct from 
each other as the glass of a watch is from the case into which it is 
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fixed* Next within this cost is that called the choroides, on account 
of its being furnished with a great number of vessels. It serves, as 
it were, for a lining to the other, and is joined with that part of 
the eye termed the iris. The iris is an opake membrane like the 
choroides, but of different colours in different eyes, as gray, black, 
or hazel* It is composed of two 6ets of muscular fibres, the one 



SECTION AND FRONT VIEW OF THE EVE. 

of a circular form, called the pupil, which contracts the hole in the 
middle when the light is too strong for the eye; and the other of 
radial fibres, tending every where from the circumference of the 
iris towards the middle of the pupil; which fibres, by their con- 
tractions, dilate and enlarge the pupil, when the light is weak, in 
order to let in more of its rays. The third coat is called the 
retina, upon which are painted the images of all visible objects, by 
the rays of light which flow from them. It spreads like network 
all over the inside of the choroides, and is nothing more than a fine 
expansion of the optic nerve; by which nerves the impressions of 
visible objects are conveyed to the brain* 

The inside of the globe of the eye within these tunics or coats is 
filled with three humours called the aqueous, the crystalline, and 
the vitreous. The aqueous humour lies at the fore part of the eye, 
and occupies all the space between the crystalline and the 
prominent cornea. It has the same specific gravity and refractive 
power as water, and seems chiefly of use to prevent the crystalline 
from being easily bruised by rubbing or by a blow ; and perhaps 
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ft serves for the crystalline humour to move forward in while we 
view near objects; and backward for remoter objects; without 
which, or some other mechanism effecting the same purpose, we 
oould not, according to the law of optics, perceive objects distinctly 
when placed at different distances. Behind the aqueous lies the 
crystalline humour, which is shaped like a double convex glass, 
and is a little more convex on the back than on the fore part. This 
humour is transparent like crystal, is nearly of the consistence of 
hard jelly, and converges the rays which pass through it from 
visible objects to its focus at the bottom or back part of the eye. 
The vitreous humour lies behind the crystalline, and fills up the 
greater part of the orb of the eye, giving it a globular shape. It 
is nearly of the consistence of the white of an egg, and very trans- 
parent; its fore part is concave, for the crystalline humour to 
lodge in, and the retina is spread over the back part, which is con- 
vex. It serves as a medium to keep the crystalline humour and the 
retina at a due distance. From what has been now stated, it is 
obvious that the images of external objects are depicted on the re- 
tina in an inverted position, in the same manner as the images 
formed by a common convex lens ; but how the mind in this case 
perceives objects erect is a question about which the learned have 
been divided in their opinions. 1 

The ball of the eye, as now described, is situated in a bony 
cavity, called its orbit, composed by the junction of 7 different 
bones, hollowed out at their edges. This cavity is, in all the vacant 
spaces, filled with a loose fat, which serves as a proper medium for 
the eye to rest in, and as a socket in which it may move. It is 
sheltered by the eyebrows, which are provided with hair, to pre- 
vent the descending sweat of the forehead from running down into 
it As a still further protection to this delicate organ, it is fur- 
nished with the eyelid, which, like a curtain, is drawn over it with 
inconceivable swiftness, for its security on the approach of danger. 
It also serves to wipe from it superfluous moisture, and to cover it 
during sleep. In the upper part of its orbit it is furnished with a 

1 An Idea of the relative position of the coats and humours described 
above, may be obtained by a simple inspection of the Engraving, page 110. 

It also represents a front view of the human eye, aa it appears in its 
BatonU state, and exhibits the relative positions of the Comea, Iris, and 
Pupil. 
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gland, to supply it with water sufficient to wash off dust, and to 
keep its outer surface moist, without which the cornea would be 
less transparent, and the rays of light would be disturbed in their 
passage; and the superfluous water is conveyed to the nose through 
a perforation in the bone. 

For the purpose of enabling the eye to move in its socket, six 
muscles are provided. These are admirably contrived to move it 
in every direction, upwards or downwards, to the right or to the 
left, or in whatever direction the occasion may require; and thus 
we are spared the trouble of turning our heads continually towards 
the objects we wish to inspect. If we want to look upward, one 
of these muscles lifts up the orb of the eye; if we would cast our 
eyes to the ground, another muscle pulls them down. A third 
muscle moves the globe outwards towards the temples, and a fourth 
draws it towards the nose. A fifth, which slides within a cartila- 
ginous ring, like a cord over a pulley, and is fastened to the globe 
of the eye in two points, makes it roll about at pleasure. A sixth 
lies under the eye, and is designed to temper and restrain within 
proper bounds the action of the rest, to keep it steadily fixed on 
the object it beholds, and to prevent those frightful contortions 
which otherwise might take place . 1 * * * * By these, and a multitude of 
other mechanical contrivances, all acting in harmonious combina- 
tion, the eye, as a natural telescope and microscope, is made to 
advance, to recede, to move to the right and to the left, and in 
every other direction; and to view near and distant objects with 
equal distinctness; so that a single eye, by the variety of positions 
it may assume, performs the office of a thousand . 8 

The utility of these several movements, and the pain and incon- 
venience which would be suffered were any of them awanting, can 
scarcely be conceived by any one whose eyes have always remained 
in a sound state. We are so much accustomed to the regular^ 
exercise of our visual organs that we seldom reflect on the nume- 
rous delicate springs which must be set in action before the func- 
tions of vision can with ease be performed. But were any one of 

1 A more particular description of the muscles of the eye, illustrated by 

two engravings will be found in the author’s volume entitled, ' The Im- 

provement of Society by the Diffusion of Knowledge.' pp. 247, 248. 

8 Flies and other insects, whose eyes are immovable, have seven! thou- 

sands of distinct globes In each eye. See Note, pp. 100, 101. 
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the muscular organs now described to fail in its functions, we should 
soon experience so many inconveniences as would throw a gloom 
on all the other comforts of life; and convince us how much wo 
are indebted every moment to the provident care and goodness of 
our beneficent Creator, for thousands of enjoyments which we sel- 
dom think of, and for which we are never sufficiently grateful. 
* With much compassion, as well as astonishment, at the goodness 
of our loving Creator,” says Dr. Nieuwentyt, “ have I considered 
the sad state of a certain gentleman, who, as to the rest, was in 
pretty good health, but only wanted the use of those two little 
muscles that serve to lift up the eyelid, and so had almost lost the 
use of his sight — being forced, as long as this defect lasted, to 
shove up his eyelids every moment with his own hands.” 1 

How admirable, then, is tho formation of the eye, and how 
gratefixl ought we to feel at the consideration, that we are permitted 
to eigoy all the transporting pleasures of vision, without the least 
perplexity or effort on our part! If tJie loss of action in a single 
muscle produces so many distressing sensations and efforts, what 
would be the consequeuce if all the muscles of the eye were 
awanting or deranged? And is it man that governs these nice 
and intricate movements; or is it the eye itself, as a self-directing 
machine, that thus turns round, seasonably and significantly, to- 
wards every visible object? Man knows neither the whole struc- 
ture of the organs of vison, nor the functions they ought to perform. 
The eye is only an unconscious machine in the hands of a superior 
intelligence, as a watch or a steam-engine is in the hands of a 
mechanic. It is God alone who constantly performs its movements, 
according to certain laws, which he has submitted to our inclina- 
tions and desires; “for in him ice live and move” We are desircAia 
to see certain objects around us: this is all the share we have in 
the operations of our eyes; and without perplexing our understand- 
ing, without the least care or management in regard to any of the 
functions, we can, in a few moments, take a survey of the beauties 
and sublimities of an extensive landscape, and of the glories of 
the vault of heaven. Thus the divine Being operates, not only in 
this but in a thousand different ways, in the various senses and 
contrivances which belong to our animal system; and yet thought- 

1 Nieuwenty*’* Religious Philosopher, vol. i, p. 232. 
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less and ungrateful man often enquires, in the language of doubt 
and hesitation, t€ Where is God my Maker ?” — He is in us and 
around us, directing every movement in our animal frame to act 
in harmony with the surrounding elements, and to minister to our 
enjoyment; and it is only when his exquisite operations are de- 
ranged by external violence, or by vicious or imprudent habits, 
that we feel inconvenience or pain. 

Such are only a few general outlines of the structure of the eye; 
for no notice has been taken of the numerous minute veins, arteries, 
nerves, lymphatics, glands, and many other particulars which are 
connected with this organ. But all this delicate and complicated 
apparatus in the structure of the eye would have been of no use 
whatever for the purpose of vision, had not a distinct substance 
been created to act upon it, exactly adapted to its nature and 
functions. In order that the eye might serve as the medium of 
our perceptions of visible objects, light was formed, and made to 
travel from its source at the rate of 192,000 miles in a second of 
time. This prodigious velocity of light is doubtless essential to 
the nature of vision; since it actually exists, and since we find 
that it radiates with the same swiftness from the most distant 
visible star, as from the sun which enlightens our system. To 
abate the force of this amazing velocity, its particles have been 
formed almost infinitely small; a circumstance which alone pre- 
vents this delightful visitant from becoming the most tremendous 
and destructive element in nature. Dr. Nieuwentyt has computed 
that, in one second of time, there flow 418, 660, CK)0,000, 000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 (that is, four hundred 
and eighteen septillions, six hundred and sixty sextillions,) 1 
particles of light out of a burning candle, which number 
contains at least 6,337,242,000,000 times the number of 
grains of sand in the whole earth, supposing every cubic 
inch of the earth to contain 1,000,000 grains. It has been 
justly remarked by Mr. Ferguson, and other authors, that “if 
the particles of light were so large that 1,000,000 of them were 
equal in bulk to an ordinary grain of sand, we durst no more open 
our eyes to the light than suffer sand to be shot point blank against 
them from the mouth of a cannon.” It may also be remarked, that 

*See Appendix, Note III. 
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the property of reflecting light, which all bodies possess, is essential 
to the purpose of vision, without which the splendid and variegated 
scene of nature would be changed into a dreadful gloom; and were 
the rays of light of one uniform colour, and not compounded of 
various hues, one object could not be distinguished from another, 
and the beautiful aspect of our globe would instantly disappear. 

Thus we see that the eye is adapted to light, and light to the 
eye; and in this admirable adaptation the wisdom of the Creator 
is strikingly displayed. For light has no effect upon the ear, or 
upon any other organ of sensation, so as to produce a perception 
of visible objects; as, on the other hand, the undulations of the 
air have no effect upon the eye, so as to produce the sensation of 
tound. The eye did not produce the light, nor did the light form 
the eye; they are perfectly distinct from each other, yet so nicely 
adapted in every particular, that had any one quality or circum- 
stance being awanting in either, the functions of vision could not 
have been performed in the manner in which they now operate; 
which strikingly demonstrates, that one and the same intelligent 
Being, possessed of a wisdom beyond our comprehension, formed 
the curious structure of the eye, and endued the rays of light with 
those properties of colour, motion, and minuteness, which are cal- 
culated, through the medium of this organ, to produce, in sentient 
beings, the ideas of visible objects. And surely he never intended 
that such exquisite skill and contrivance should be altogether over- 
looked by rational beings, for whose pleasure and enjoyment all 
this benevolent care is exercised. 

%Unm itt Sisinu is ^nfnrmtli. 

Let us now attend a little to the manner in which vision is per- 
formed, by the medium of light acting on the organs of sight. If 
we take a common convex glass — a reading-glass, for example— 
and hold it at some distance from a candle or a window-sash, 
placing a piece of white paper behind the glass, at the distance of 
its focus, the image of the candle or sash will be painted on the 
paper, in an inverted position. This experiment may be performed 
with a better effect, by darkening a room, and placing the convex 
giass in a hole cut out of the window-shutter, when the rays of 
fight flowing from the objects without, and passing through tho 
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glass, will form a picture of the objects opposite the window, on 
the white paper, adorned with the most beautiful colours. In a 
manner similar to this are the images of external objects depicted 
on the back part of the inner coat or membrane of the eye. The 
rays of light, proceeding in all directions from surrounding objects, 
and falling on the eye, are transmitted through the pupil; and 
being refracted by the different humours, (particularly by the 
crystalline humour, which acts the part of a convex lens,) they 
converge to a focus on the retina , where the images of visible ob- 
jects are painted in an inverted position ; and by means of the 
optic nerve these images are conveyed to the mind. 


D A 



SECTION OP THE EYE. 

The above Engraving will perhaps more distinctly illustrate this 
point. Let a b cxy represent the globe of the eye, and a b c an 
object at a certain distance from it. Now, it is well known that 
every point of a visible object sends out rays of light in all direc- 
tions ; and therefore a certain portion of the rays which flow from 
the object, abc, will fall upon the cornea , between x and y, and 
passing through the aqueous humour, m n,and the crystalline humour, 
o p, and the vitreous humour, d e, will be converged to a focus on 
the retina, and paint a distinct picture, a b c, of the object a b o, 
in an inverted position. The rays from the point a of the object, 
after being refracted by the different humours, will be brought to 
a point at a; those from b will be converged at b; and those from 
c at c; and of course the intermediate rays between a b and b o 
will be formed between a b and b c, and the object will become 
visible by means of its image or representation being painted on 
the retina, in all the colours and proportions which belong to it If 
we t^ke a bullock's eye, and cut off the three coats from the back 
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part, and put a piece of thin white paper over that part, and hold 
the eye towards the window, or any bright object, we shall see the 
image of the object depicted upon the paper, and in an inverted 
position, as stated above. 

In order that we may more distinctly perceive the wonders of 
vision, and the numerous circumstances on which it depends, let 
us suppose ourselves placed on an eminence which commands a 
view of a variegated and extensive landscape. Let us suppose 
ourselves stationed on Arthur's Seat, or on the top of Salisbury 
Crags, in the vicinity of Edinburgh. Turning our face to the 
north-west, the city, with its castles, spires, and stately edifices, 
presents itself to our view. Beyond it, on the north and west, a 
beautiful country, adorned with villas, plantations, and fertile 
fields, stretches as far as the eye can reach, till the view is bounded 
by the castle of Stirling, at the distance of more than thirty miles. 
On the right hand, we behold the port of Leith, the shipping in 
the roads, the coast of Fife, the isles of Inchkeith and of May, and 
the frith of Forth gradually losing itself in the German ocean. If 
we suppose the length of this landscape to be forty miles, and its 
breadth twenty-five, it will, of course, comprehend an area of one 
thousand square miles. 

The first circumstance which strikes the mind is the immense 
multitude of rays of reflected light which flow in all directions, from 
the myriads of objects which compose the surrounding scene. In 
order to form a rude idea of this infinity of radiations I fix my at- 
.iention on a single object. I direct my eye to Nelson's monument, 
~ on the Calton Hill. From the parapet at the top, a thousand dif- 
ferent points send forth a thousand different cones of rays, which, 
entering my eye, render the different parts of it distinctly visible, 
besides myriads of rays from the same points, which flow in every 
other direction through the open spaces of the atmosphere which 
surround them. How many thousands of millions, then, of differ- 
ent radiations must be issuing forth every moment from the whole 
mass of the monument! And if one object pours forth such a flood 
of rays, how immense must be the number of radiations which are 
issuing from all the objects which compose this extensive land- 
scape! Myriads of rays, from myriads of objects, must be crossing 
each other in an infinity of directions, so that the mind is con- 
founded at the apparent confusion which seems to exist in this 
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immensity of radiations; yet every ray passes forward in lihe 
crowd, in the most perfect order, and, without being blended or 
confused with any other ray, produces its specific effect on every 
eye that is open to receive it. But this is not all ; these millions 
of rays, which flow from the minutest points of the surrounding 
scene, before they can produce the sensation of vision, and form a 
picture of the landscape on the retina, must be compressed into a 
space little more than one eighth of an inch in diameter, before 
they can enter the pupil of the eye ; yet they all pass through this 
small aperture without the least confusion, and paint the images of 
their respective objects in exactly the same order in which these 
objects are arranged. — Another circumstance demands attention. 
The rays which proceed from the objects before me are not all di- 
rected to the spot where I stand, but are diffused throughout every 
point of the surrounding space, ready to produce the same effect 
wherever sentient beings are present to receive them. Were the 
whole inhabitants of Edinburgh placed on the sloping declivity of 
Arthur's Seat, and along the top of Salisbury Crags, and wero 
millions of other spectators suspended in the surrounding atmos- 
phere, similar sensations would be produced, and a scene similar to 
that which I now behold would be depicted in every eye. Amidst 
the infinity of cones of light, crossing each other in an infinity of 
directions, no confusion would ensue, but every spectator whose 
eyes were in a sound state would obtain a correct view of the 
scene before him ; and hence it happens that, whenever I shift my 
position, to the right hand or to the left, other streams of light 
enter my eye and produce the same effect. • 

Let me now attend to another circumstance, no less admirable 
then the preceding, and that is, the distinct impression which I have 
of the shape, colour, and motion of the multiplicity of objects I 
am now contemplating, and the smalt space within which their 
images are depicted at the bottom of my eye. Could a painter, 
after a long series of ingenious efforts, delineate the extensive 
landscape now before me on a piece of paper not exceeding the 
size of a silver sixpence, so that every object might be as distinctly 
seen, in its proper shape and colour, as it now appears when I 
survey the scene around me, he would be incomparably superior to 
all the masters of his art that ever went before him T This effect, 
which far transcends the utmost efforts of human genius, is accom- 
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plished in a moment, in millions of instances, by the hand of 
Nature, or, in other words, by “the finger of God." All the ob- 
jects I am now surveying, comprehending an extent of a 1000 
square miles, are accurately delineated in the bottom of my eye, 
on a space less than half an inch in diameter. How delicate, then, 
must be the strokes of that divine pencil which has formed such a 
picture! I turn my eyes to the castle of Edinburgh, which appears 
one of the most conspicuous objects in my field of view. Suppos- 
ing that portion of it which strikes my eye to bo 500 feet long, 
and 90 in height, I find, by calculation, that it occupies only the 
600,000th part of the whole landscape, and consequently fills in 
my eye no more than the 1,200,000th part of an inch. I next 
direct my eye towards the frith of Forth, and perceive a steam- 
boat sailing between Queensferry and Newhaven. I distinctly ti ace 
ts motion for the space of forty minutes, at the end of which it 
reaches the chain-pier at Newhaven, having passed over a space of 
five mi'cs in length, which is but the eighth part of the lineal extent 
of the landscape in that direction ; and consequently occupies, in the 
picture formed on my retina, a lineal space of only one sixteenth 
of an inch in extent. And, if the boat be reckoned about eighty- 
eight feet in length, its image is only the 300th part of this extent; 
and of course fills a space in the eye of only the 4800th part of a 
lineal inch. Yet, my perception of the motion of the vessel could 
be produced only by a corresponding motion of its image in my 
eye; that is, by the gradual motion of a point one 4800th part 
of an inch in diameter, over a space one 16th of an inch in length. 
How inconceivably tine and accurate then must be the impression 
of those strokes which the rays of light, from visible objects, pro- 
duce on the retina of the eye ! The mind is lost in wonder when it 
attempts to trace so exquisite and admirable an effect. 

I take a reflecting telescope, and through it view some.of the 
distant parts of the landscape. My wonder is still increased when 
I consider the new directions into which the rays of light are bent 
— the crossings and recrossings, the refractions and reflections, 
that take place between the mirrors and the lenses of the instru- 
ment, and the successive images that are formed; so that, instead 
of a scene of confusion, which previous to experience, might have 
been expected from the numerous additional bendings and inter- 
ectious of the rays, 1 now perceive hundreds of objects, with the 
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most perfect distinctness, which were before invisible. Hays of 
light from distant and minute objects, which a moment before made 
no sensible impression on my eye, being collected and variously 
modified by the telescope, now paint a vivid representation of their 
objects in their true figures, colours, and positions. 

From a consideration of the innumerable modifications of the 
rays of light, and of the immense variety of effects they produce 
in every region of the earth — I am led to investigate what propor- 
tion of the solar light falls upon our globe , in order to produce so 
diversified a scene of sublimity and beauty. Supposing the sun's 
rays to be chiefly confined, in their effects, within the limits of the 
planetary system, since they diverge in every direction, they must 
fill a cubical space 3,600,000,000 miles in diameter; which conse- 
quently will contain about 24,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
000 of cubical miles, so that an eye, placed in any point of this vast 
space, would receive a distinct impression from the solar rays. 
The solidity of the earth is about 264,000,000,000 cubical miles, 
and, therefore, it receives only the one 90,000,000,000,000,000th 
part of the light which fills the sphere of the Solar system. So 
that the light which cheers all the inhabitants of the world, and 
unvails such a variety of beautiful and magnificent objects, is 
nothing more than a single stream of celestial radiance out of ninety 
thousand billions of similar streams, which the great source of light 
is every moment diffusing throughout surrounding worlds. But 
the solar rays are not confined within the bounds of the planetary 
system; their influence extends, in every direction, as far as the 
nearest stars, filling a cubical space at least 40,000,000,000,000 
miles in diameter, and which contains 33,600,000,000,000,000,000, 
000, 000,000, 000, 000,000, 000,or thirty-three thousand five hundred 
sextillions of cubical miles. And were we to institute comparisons 
and calculations with respect to the possible variety of effects they 
might produce throughout this immense region, whole pages might 
be filled with figures, ciphers, and computations. We might com- 
pute how many globes similar to the earth, or any of the larger 
planets, might be contained within this vast space, allowing several 
hundreds of cubical miles of empty space around each globe — how 
many myriads of refractions and reflections the rays of light would 
suffer, in regard to the peculiar objects connected with every one 
of these globes — how many eyes of sentient beings might be afieo- 
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ted by the diversities of colour, shape, and motion which would 
thus be produced — and what a variety of shades of light and colour, 
and what a diversity of scenery would be produced, according to 
the distances of the respective globes from the central luminary. 
After what we have just now stated, however, we may rest satis- 
fied with joining in the pious exclamation of one who had just 
finished a devout survey of the structure of the human frame; 
a Marvellous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth right well 
How precious are thy thoughts unto me, 0 God I" (or, as the words 
might be rendered,) “How precious are thy wonderful contrivances 
concerning me, 0 God! how great is the sum of them ! If I should 
count them they are more in number than the sand." In what 
direction soever I turn mine eyes; whatever portion of thy works I 
investigate, “I am still with thee !* 1 Thine infinity and unsearchable 
wisdom are impressed on every object, so that I feel myself every 
moment encompassed by thine immensity, and am irresistibly led 
to wonder and adore. 

I shall now conclude these reflections on vision, with two or 
three additional remarks. It is worthy of notice, in the first place, 
that the eye has the power of adapting itself to objects placed at 
different distances. By means of some delicate pieces of mechan- 
ism, not hitherto satisfactorily explained, it can perceive, with 
distinctness, a large object at the distance of six miles, and the 
next moment it can adjust itself to the distinct perception of an 
object at the distance of six inches; so that it acts the part both of 
a telescope and a miscroscope, and can be iristantaneously adjusted 
to perform either as the one instrument or as the other. This neces- 
sarily supposes a corresponding alteration in the state of the organ 
evoy time we lift our eye from a near to look at a distant object. 

the cornea is somewhat flattened, or the crystalline humour 
ii poshed backwards, or both these changes, in combination with 
oth e rs, may concur in causing the rays from distant objects to 
unite exactly on the retina, without which distant vision cannot 
W fffod&eed. This contrivance, in whatever kind of mechanism it 
NHky oeneiet, is one which art would vainly attempt to imitate. 
We can eee objects that are near us with a microscope; and those 
that are distant with a telescope; but we should in vain attempt 
to sec distant objects w'th the former, or those that are only a few 
■ 1 Psalm cxxxix, 14, 17, 18. 
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inches from us with the latter, without a variety of changes being 
made in the apertures and positions of the glasses belonging to the 
respective instruments. In this respect, therefore, as well as in 
every other, the eye is an optical instrument, incomparably supe- 
rior to any instrument or imitation that art can produce; and were 
it not for the peculiar property now described, it would be almost 
unfit for the purpose of vision, notwithstanding all the other deli- 
cate contrivances which enter into its construction. If it were 
adjusted only for the distinct perception of distant objects, every 
object within the limits of an ordinary apartment would appear a 
mass of confusion; and were it adjusted solely for viewing objects 
within the limits of a few feet or inches, the glories of the heavens, 
and the beautiful landscape of the earth, would be vailed from our 
sight as if they were enveloped in a mist. 

Another circumstance worthy of attention is the power which 
the pupil of the eye possesses of contracting or enlarging the aper- 
ture or hole through which the light is admitted. When the light 
is too weak, the pupil is enlarged; when it is too strong, it is again 
contracted. Accordingly we find, that when we enter a darksome 
apartment, though at first nothing can be accurately distinguished, 
yet, in the course of a minute or two, when the pupil has had time 
to dilate, we can perceive most objects with considerable distinct- 
ness. And, on the other hand, when we pass from a dark room 
to an apartment lighted up with a number of lustres, we feel un- 
easy at the sudden glare till the pupil has contracted itself and 
excluded a portion of the superfluous rays. Were it not for this 
property we should, for the most part, either be surrounded with 
a disagreeable gloom, or oppressed with an excessive splendour. 
It is for this reason that we are unable to look upon the sun with- 
out being dazzled, and are under the necessity of closing the eye- 
lids, or of turning away the head, when a strong light suddenly 
succeeds to darkness. 

Again, it may not be improper to observe, how wisely the Au- 
thor of nature has fixed the distance at which we ordinarily see 
near objects most distinctly. This distance is generally from five 
to eight inches from the eye. But, had the eye been formed for 
distinct vision, at the distance of only one inch, the object would 
have obstructed the light, and room would have been wanting for 
the performance of many necessary operations which require the 
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to intervene between the eye and the object. And had the 
limits of distinct vision for near objects been beyond two or three 
feet, sufficient light would not have been afforded for the inspection 
of minute objects, and we could neither have written a letter nor 
have read a book with the same convenience and ease as we are 
now enabled to do. 

From the preceding descriptions and remarks, it will evidently 
appear, with what admirable skill the different parts of the organs 
of vision are constructed, and how nicely they are adapted to the 
several ends they were intended to subserve. Were any one of 
these parts deficient, or obstructed in its functions, vision would 
either be impeded, or rendered painful and distressing, or com- 
pletely destroyed. If any of the humours of the eye were wanting 
— if they were less transparent — if they were of a different refrac- 
tive power — or if they were of a greater or lesser convexity than 
they now are, however minute the alteration might be, vision would 
inevitably be obstructed, and every object would appear confused 
and indistinct. If the retina, on which the images of objects are 
painted, were flat instead of being concave, while objects in the 
middle of the view appeared distinct, every object towards the sides 
would appear dim and confused. If the cornea were as opake as 
the sclerotica, to which it is joined, or if the retina were not con- 
nected with the optic nerve, no visible object could possibly be 
perceived. If one of the six muscles of the eye were wanting, or 
impeded in its functions, we could not turn it to the right; if a 
second were deficient, we could not turn it to the left; if a third, 
we could not lift it upwards; if a fourth, we could not move it 
downwards; and if it were deprived of the other two muscles, it 
would be apt to roll about in frightful contortions. If the eyes 
were placed in any other part of the body than the head — if they 
were much more prominent than they now are — if they were not 
surrounded by the bony socket in which they are lodged — and if 
they were not frequently covered by the eyelid — they would be 
exposed to a thousand accidents from which they are now protec- 
ted If they wanted moisture, and if they were not frequently 
wiped by the eyelids, they would become less transparent, and 
more liable to lo inflamed; and if they were not sheltered by the 
eyebrows, the sweat and moisture of the forehead would frequently 
annoy them. Were the light which acts upon them devoid of 
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colour — were it not reflected from objects in every direction— 
were its motion less swift, or its particles much larger than they 
now are — in short, were any one circumstance connected with the 
structure of this organ, and with the modification of the rays of 
light, materially different from its present arrangement, we should 
either be subjected to the hourly recurrence of a thousand painful 
sensations, or be altogether deprived of the entertainments of 
vision. 

The various phenomena of vision have lately engaged the at- 
tention of the philosophers of our own and other countries; and 
many have been the theories to explain the phenomena of single 
vision with a pair of eyes. The researches of Professor Wheatsone 
have done more than any other inquirer to place this phenomenon 
in a clear light. By means of the now well-known instrument, 
called the Stereoscope , we survey two images — one with each eye — 
viewed at an angle of reflection which converts them into a single 
solid body: that is, a body conveying to the mind an impresssion 
of length , breadth , and thickness. This instrument has been recently 
modified by Sir David Brewster, who, by cutting a lense in halves, 
and placing each half so as to represent an eye, has very cleverly 
imitated the mechanical conditions of sight. This seeing two 
objects apparently converted into one — the right hand object with 
the right eye, and the left hand object with the left eye — is called 
the theory of Binocular Vision. 

How admirable an organ then is the eye, and how nicely adapted 
to unvail to our view the glories of the universe! Without the 
application of any skill or laborious efforts on our part, it turns in 
every direction, transports us to every surrounding object, depicts 
the nicest shades and colours on its delicate membranes, and 

“ Takes in, at once, the landscape of the world 
At a small inlet , which a grain might dose , 

And half creates the wondrous world we see/' — You**. 

— How strikingly does it display, in every part of its structure 
and adaptations, the marks of benevolent design, and of infinite in- 
telligence ! However common it is to open our eyes, and to behold, 
in an instant, the beauties of an extensive landscape, and however 
little we may be accustomed to admire this wonderful effect — there 
is not a doctrine in religion, nor a fact recorded in Revelation, 
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more mysterious and incomprehensible. An excellent French 
writer has well observed— “The sight of a tree and of the sun, 
which God shows me, is as real and as immediate a revelation as 
that which led Moses towards the burning bush. The only dif- 
ference between both these actions of God on Moses and me is, 
that the first is out of the common order and economy; whereas 
the other is occasioned by the sequel and connexion of those laws 
which God has established for the regulation both of ma n and 
nature.” 

If then the eye of man (who is a depraved inhabitant of a world 
lying partly in ruins,) is an organ so admirably fitted for extend- 
ing our prospects of the visible creation, we may reasonably con- 
clude, that organized beings of superior intelligence and moral 
purity, possess the sense of vision in a much greater degree of 
perfection than man in his present state of degradation; and that 
they may be enabled, by their natural organs, to penetrate into 
regions of the universe far beyond what man, by the aid of artifi- 
cial helps, will ever be able to descry. It may not be altogether 
extravagant, nor even beyond the reality of existing facts, to 
suppose that there are intelligences in the regions of Jupiter or 
Saturn whose visual organs are in so perfect a state that they can 
descry the mountains of our moon, and the continents, islands, 
and oceans which diversify our globe, and are able to delineate a 
map of its surface, to mark the period of its diurnal rotation, and 
even to distinguish its cities, rivers, and volcanoes. It is quite 
evident, that it must be equally easy to Divine Wisdom and Om- 
nipotence to form organs with powers of vision far surpassing 
what I have now supposed, as to form an organ in which the 
magnificent scene of heaven and earth is depicted, in a moment, 
within the compass of half an inch. There are animals whose 
range of vision is circumscribed within the limits of a few feet or 
inches; and, had we never perceived objects through an organ in 
the same state of perfection as that with which we are furnished, 
we could have formed as little conception of the sublimity and 
extent of our present range of sight, as we can now do of those 
powers of vision which would enable us to descry the inhabitants 
of distant worlds. The invention of the telescope shows, that the 
penetrating power of the eye may be indefinitely increased; and, 
since the art of man can extend the limits of natural vision, it 
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Is easy to conceive, that, in the hand of Omnipotence, a dight 
modification of the human eye might enable it, with the utmost 
distinctness, to penetrate into regions to which the imagination 
can set no bounds. And therefore it is not unreasonable to believe, 
that in the future world, this will be one property, among others, 
of the resurrection-body, that it will be furnished with organs of 
vision far superior to the present, in order to qualify its intelligent 
inhabitant for taking an ample survey of the "riches and glory* 
of the empire of God. 

I have dwelt somewhat particularly on the functions of the eye, in 
order to show, that it is only when we take a minute inspection of 
the operations of the Creator that his infinite wisdom and intelligence 
are most distinctly perceived. The greater part of Christiana 
will readily admit, that the wisdom of God is manifested in 
every object ; but few of them take the trouble to enquire, in what 
particular contrivances and adaptations this wisdom is displayed ; 
and therefore rest satisfied with vague and general views, which 
seldom produce any deep impression on the mind. "The works rf 
the Lord,” which are "great” and admirable, “must be sought out 
by all those who have pleasure therein 5 and the more minutely 
they are inspected, the more exquisite and admirable do all his 
arrangements appear. 

Were we to enter into an investigation of the visual organs of thm 
lower animals, and to consider the numerous varieties which occur 
in their structure, position, and movements, and how nicely the 
peculiar organization of the eye fa adapted to the general structure 
of the animal, and to its various necessities and modes of existence 
— the operation of the same inscrutable wisdom and intelligence 
would meet our eye at every step. Birds, for example, which 
procure their food by their beak, have the power of seeing 
distinctly at a very small distance; and, as their rapid morion 
through the air renders it necessary that they should descry objects 
at a considerable distance, they have two peculiar mechanical con- 
trivances, connected with their organs of vision, for producing both 
these effects. One of these contrivances consists in a flexible rim, 
formed of bone, which surrounds the broadest part of the eye; and, 
by occasionally pressing upon its orb, shortens its focal distance, 
and thus enables it to inspect very near objects. The other consists 
of a peculiar muscle, which drawn back, as occasion requires, 
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the crystalline humour, by which means it can take a distinct 
view of a distant landscape, and can pass from the sight of a very 
near to the sight of a far distant object, with rapidity and ease. 
In fishes, which live in a medium of a different refractive power from 
that of air, the crystalline humour 
has a greater degree of convexity, 
and more nearly approaches to a glo- 
bular form than that of land animals 
—which conformation is essentially 
requisite to distinctness of vision 
in the watery element. A fish, of 
course, cannot see distinctly in air, 
nor a quadruped under water; and 
every person who has dived into THB HBAD 0F A pish. 



the water with his eyes open knows 
that, though he may perceive the 
general forms and colours of objects, 
his vision is obscure and indistinct. 
—In hares and rabbits the eyes are 
very convex and prominent, so that 
they can see nearly quite round 
them; whereas in dogs, which pursue 
these animals, the visual organs are 
placed more in the front of the head, 
to look rather before than behind 
them. Some animals, as cats and 



Crystalline Lens and Dony Rfn g of 
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owls, which pursue their prey in the 
dark, have the pupil of their eye 
so formed as to be capable of great 
expansion, so that a few rays of light 
may make a lively impression on 
their retina; while the eagle , which 
is able to look directly at the sun, 
has its pupil capable of being con- 
tracted almost to a point. — Insects, 
such as the beetle, the fly, and the 

butterfly, whose eyes are incapable ftnltllta , Unl „„ Bony BlBg of 

of motion, have several thousands th« Eye of the Golden Eagle, 
of ftmaM transparent globes, set in a convex hemisphere, every ono 
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of which is capable of fonning an image of an object; so that they are 
enabled to view the objects around them without moving their heads. 
— But it would be beyond the limits of my plan to prosecute thi3 
subject any further : enough has already been stated to show that the 
eyes of men and of other animals are masterpieces of art, which 
far transcend the human understanding; and that they demon- 
strate the consummate wisdom of Him who planned and constructed 
the organical functions of the various tribes of animated existence. 

I shall conclude this branch of my subject, by presenting an in- 
stance or two of the mechanism of the bones , and the movements it 
is fitted to produce. 

The bones of the human frame are articulated , or connected to- 
gether in different ways, but most frequently in the following man- 
ner: — Either, first, a bone with a round head is articulated with 
a cavity, and plays in it as a ball in the socket; or, second, 
they are connected together by a hingc-like articulation, which 
enables a bone to move up or down, backwards or forwards, like a 
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door upon its hinges. An idea of these two motions, and the pur- 
poses they serve, may be obtained, by considering the construc- 
tion of the pedestal of a telescope, and the joints on which it moves. 
One of the joints is of the nature of a hinge, by which a vertical 
motion, or a motion upwards and downwards, is produced. A 
horizontal motion, or a motion towards the right hand or the left, 
is produced by a pivot moving in a socket; so that, by these 
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two motions, the telescope can be made to point in any direction. 
Bach is the nature of the articulations of the bones, and the move- 
ments they produce; and whenever one or other of these motions, 
or both of them combined, is requisite for the comfort and con- 
venience of the individual, such a power of motion is uniformly 
found to exist. If the movement of a joint in every direction 
would in any particular case be found inconvenient, the hinge- 
like articulation is fixed upon: but if a motion in every direction 
is required for the convenient use of particular members, and for 
the variety of evolutions which a sentient being may have occa- 
sion to make, the ball and socket articulation is combined with the 
former. 

For example, let any person for a moment consider the joints of 
his fingers, and compare them with the joint at his wrist, where 
the hand is connected with the fore-arm. If he hold the back of 
his hand upwards, he will find that he can move his fingers up- 
wards or downwards; but he cannot turn them to the right hand 
or to the left, so as to make them describe a circular motion. He 
will also find that his wrist is capable of a similar movement, so 
that the hand may be bent in a vertical direction. But, in addition 
to this motion, it is also capable of being turned in a horizontal di- 
rection, or from one side to another. In the former case we havo 
an example of the hinge articulation; in the latter it is combined 
with an articulation which produces nearly the same effect as 
a pivot moving in a socket. Now, had the joints of the fingers 
been capable of the same motions as the wrist, the hand would 
have lost its firmness, and been incapable of performing a variety 
of mechanical operations which require objects to be held with a 
steady grasp. Otherwise, if the wrist had been confined to a 
vertical motion, the hand would have been incapable of one out of a 
hundred varied movements it can perform with the greatest ease . 1 

1 The horizontal motion of the wrist, or that motion by which the palm 
ef the hand is alternately tamed np and down, is produced chiefly by the 
motions of the two bones of the fore-arm, called the radius and the ulna, 
one of which is articulated to the humerus, or bone connected with the 
shoulder. — In the engraving, page 128, (fig. 1,) C is the humerus or 
shoulder bone, B is the elbow where the two bones of the fore-arm are con- 
nected with the hnmerus ; D is the radius, which joins the wrist, on the 
side where the thumb is, and E the ulna, which joins the wrist, on the side 
where the little finger la In fig. 2, O is the radius ; fig. 8, H is the ulna. 
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In tins oase, ire could not have bored a bole with' a gimlet, cut delta 
corn with a sickle, digged the earth with a spade, sewed clothes 
with a needle, tossed up a ball, or turned up the palm of the hand, 
for any of the useful purposes for which that motion was ordained. 

The ulna has a hooked process marked e which catches round the lower end 
of the humerus forming with it a hinge joint. This bone projects beyond 
the head of the humerns, forming, when the arm is bent, the point of the 
elbow. The radius has a small round head B, on which it turns, without 
any motion of the humerus— bound to the ulna by ligaments ; and as the 
bones of the wrist are attached to the lower end of this bone alone, and not 
to the ulna, when the radius revolves the whole hand turns with it. Thin 
alternate rolling is what anatomists call pronation and supination. Flexion 
and extension of the arm are performed by means of the ulna, which carries 
the radius along with it in all its movements. While the larger part of the 
ulna is above, the larger part of the radius is below, so that while the for- 
mer presents a large surface for articulation at the elbow, the latter does 
the Bame at the wrist, and this inverse arrangement likewise contributes to 
the uniform diameter of the fore-arm. While the fore-arm is thus attached 
to the humerus, the Tadius is attached to the wrist, so that when we turn 
the palm of the hand the radius rolls on the ulna by the help of a groove or 
hollow near each end of the bone, carrying the hand with it. So admirable 
indeed is this contrivance, that both motions may be performed at the same 
time : for while we are bending the arm we may also be rotating or turning 
it upon its axis. To facilitate these motions, a tubercle of the radius plays 
into a socket of the ulna, near the elbow — while near the wrist, the radios 
finds the socket, and the nlna the tubercle. 

Now, had both bones been joined to the upper arm at the elbow, or both 
to the hand at the wrist, the motions now stated could not have been ac- 
complished. The first bone was to be at liberty at one end, and the second 
at the other, by which means the two motions may be performed together. 
The bone which carries the fore-arm may swing upon its hinge at the 
elbow at the very time that the other bone which carries the hand may be 
turning round it in its grooves. Had there been only a single bone in the 
fore arm, with a ball and socket at the elbow, it might, in a certain degree, 
bare accomplished the purpose intended ; but in this ease, the turning of 
the hand and arm would have been effected by a comparatively slow and 
laborious motion. Such is the wonderful care and accuracy with whichour 
all-wise and benevolent Creator has contrived and adjusted every minute 
part and motion connected with our animal frame to sul«erve our con- 
venience and pleasure. No one who is acquainted with the minute and 
exquisite mechanism of the human body will dare to call in question the 
skill, the design, and the forethought of the great Artificer of that wonder- 
ful frame ; and he must possess a cold and unfeeling heart who can behold 
with apathy, and without reverence and gratitude, the multitudinous mass 
of splendid and exquisite contrivances of which he every moment feels the 
pleasure and advantage. 
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In fchoit, without tho rotatory motion of the wrist, the greater 
part of the operations connected with gardening, agriculture, 
cookery, washing, spinning, weaving, painting, carving, engraving, 
building, and other mechanical arts, could not be performed; and 
such of them as could be effected would be accomplished only with 
the greatest inconvenience and labour. Any person may convince 
himself of this by holding his hand in a horizontal position, and 
.preventing his wrist joint 
from turning round, and 
then by trying what oper- 
ations he can easily per- 
. form without the rotatory 
motion; and he will soon 
perceive with what ex- 
quisite skill the numerous 
movements of our animal 
frames have beencontriv 
ed bj t he great Author of 
existence. In each 
,hgnd there are twenty-seven bones, all of which arc essential to the 
jnSerent motions we v, h to perform. Every finger is composed 
pi three bones, connected together by articulations, muscles, and 
ligaments. If, instead of three each finger were composed of only 
one bone, it would be quite impossible for us to grasp a single object 

human hand, in particular, we perceive an instrument far superior 
i»£at.of any similar part connected with the structure of the lower ani- 
‘JN& In this hand we perceive the sensibilities to changes of temperature, 
foioe^h, and to motion, combined with a facility in the joints of unfolding 
ltd moving in every possible degree and direction, and in a manner inimi- 
table by any artifice of joints and levers. In all the movements of human 
tHJp the hand that guides them in their industry ami mental acqoi- 
t By fta assistance they have drained unwholesome marshes — tram- 
l deserts into fruitful fields— turned the course of rivers— banked 
HMhdkmg sea— cleared the thickest forests, and caused cities, 
.tempter and palaces to arise where the wild beasts of the forest formerly 
Jaflge. In short* by this instrument man has been enabled to 
JMgpAfe l>| hfe course along pathless oceans and through the region of the 
jjjBHy tSssaw time and space — to investigate the wonders of the earth 
WEf offhe heavens* and to promote its progress towards intellectual per- 
'fretion, — and, without it, scarcely any science or department of human 
/knowledge could be acquired or cultivated— supposing the whoh human 
lace to have been destitute of this instrument, 
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The same admirable contrivance may be perceived in the move- 
ments of which the head is susceptible. It was requisite, in order 
to our convenience and comfort, that we should be enabled to move 
our head backwards or forwards — to look up towards the heavens, 
or downwards to the ground. It was also expedient that it should 

Lave a power of turning to the 
right or to the left, so as to take 
in a considerable portion of a 
circle, without being under the 
necessity of turning round the 
whole body. Accordingly we 
find that both these motions are 
provided for, in the manner in 
which the head is connected with 
the vertebra ?. The head rests 

upon the uppermost of these 
bones, to which it is connected 
by a hingejoint, similar to those 
on the fingers, which allows it to 
move backward and forward; and 
by means of a round, longish pro- 
cess, or projection, which moves 
in a socket, it is enabled to move 
bones of the head and neck, horizontally, as upon an axis. 

Had the first motion been a want- 
ing, we could not have looked up to the zenith without lying flat on 
our back; nor could we have looked to the ground without placing 
our bodies in a prone position ; and, in such a case, we could never 
have seen our own feet unless when they were bent considerably 
forward. Had the second motion been awanting, we could have 
looked to nothing except the objects directly before us, without 
the trouble of turning round the whole body either to the right 
or to the left. But, in the construction of our corporeal system, 
every thing is so arranged and adapted to another, as at once to con- 
tribute to ease and facility of motion, in all the varied operations 
and movements we have occasion to perform; which circumstance 
forcibly demonstrates both the benevolent intentions and the 
admirable wisdom of Him "whose hands have made and fashioned 
us, M and who "breathed into our nostrils the breath of life. 1 * 
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The above are only two or three out of a hundred of similar in- 
stances, which might be produced, to show the benevolent caro 
which has been exercised in arranging and articulating the system 
of bones of which the propwork of the human frame is composed. 
Were we to enter into an investigation of the actions and uses of 
the various muscles, the wonderful system of veins and arteries, 
the action of the heart, stomach, and bowels ; the process of respi- 
ration and insensible perspiration, and the system of nerves, glands, 
lymphatics, and lacteals — a thousand instances of divine wisdom 
and beneficence would crowd upon our view, which could not fail 
to excite the pious and contemplative mind to join in the devotions 
of the “sweet singer of Israel:” — “I will praise thee; for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made; marvellous are thy works, and 
that my sonl knoweth right well.” But as I intended to present 
only a few specimens of the wisdom of God as displayed in the con- 
struction of the material world, I shall conclude this department of 
my subject with a single reflection . 1 

How foolish and ungrateful is it for rational beings to overlook 
the wise and benevolent arrangements of the Creator in the material 
universe ! How many thousands of human beings pass their ex- 
istence without once reflecting on the numerous evidences of divine 
wisdom and beneficence which appear around them, or feeling the 
least spark of gratitude for their preservation and comforts, to that 
Being “in whose hand their breath is, and whose are all their 
ways”! Yea, how many are there who consider themselves as 
standing high in the ranks of the Christian profession who affect 
to look down with a certain degree of contempt on the study of the 
material works of God, as if it were too gross a subject for their 
spiritual attainments ! They profess to trace the wisdom of God 
in the Scriptures, and to feel gratitude for his pardoning mercy, 
but they seldom feel that gratitude which they ought to do for 

l Those who wish to prosecute thin subject, particularly that part of it 
which relates to the contrivances of divine wisdom which appear in tbo 
animal system, will find ample gratification In Nieuwentyt’s 'Religious 
Philosopher/ vol. 1, Bell’s Bridgewater Treatise on ‘The Hand/ and Or. 
Paley*s Natural Theology. A variety of useful remarks on this subject will 
also be found in ‘Ray’s Wisdom of God in the Creation,* Durham ’a *Phy- 
sico-Tbeology/ and Bonnet’s ‘ Contemplation of Nature,’ 
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those admirable arrangements in their awn bodies, and in the ele- 
ments around them, by which their lives are preserved and their 
happiness promoted; and even seen to insinuate that they have 
little or nothing to do with the contrivances of the God of nature. 
They leave it to the genius of the infidel philosophers to trace the 
articulation of the bones, the branchings of the veins and arteries, 
the properties of light and tho composition of the atmosphere, 
while they profess to feast their minds on more sublime and spirit- 
ual entertainments. But surely such astonishing displays of the 
wisdom and benignity of the Most High as creation exhibits were 
never intended to be treated by his intelligent offspring with apa- 
thy or indifference; and to do so must indicate a certain degree of 
base ingratitude towards Him whose incessant energy sustains the 
whole assemblage of sentient and intelligent beings, and who dis- 
plays hims elf, in their construction and preservation, to be “won- 
derful in counsel and excellent in working." Shall we imagine, 
that because God stands in the gracious relation of our Redeemer, 
he has ceased to stand in the relation of our Creator and preser- 
ver? Or shall we consider those subjects as unworthy of our 
attention, which are the theme of the praises of the heavenly host? 1 
Can we suppose that the Almighty displayed his infinite wisdom 
in the curious organization of the human eye, that man — the only 
being in this world who is endued with faculties capable of appre- 
ciating its structure, and for whose use and entertainment it was 
intended — should overlook such a wonderful piece of divine work- 
manship, and feel no gratitude for the bestowment of so admirable 
a gift ? Shall we extol the ingenuity displayed in a clock or a watch , 
in a chess-player or a steam-engine, and shall we feel no sentiment 
of admiration at the view of millions of instances of divine mecha- 
nism, which infinitely transcend the powers of the human under- 
standing? To act in this manner, as too many are disposed to do, 
is unworthy of man, both as a Christian and as an intelligent agent. 
Such was not the conduct of the inspired writers; their spirituality 
of views did not lead them to neglect the contemplation of any of 
the works of God. “I will meditate on all thy works," says the 
Psalmist, “and talk of all thy doings; I will utter abundantly the 
memory of tby great goodness, and speak of all thy wondrous 
works." Accordingly we find that the wonders of the human 
frame, the economy of the animal and the vegetable tribes, tho 

1 Revelation, ir, 11. 
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scenery Of the “dry land,” and of the “mighty deep,* and the 
glories of the heavens, were the frequent subjects of their devout 
contemplation. They considered them in relation to the unceas- 
ing agency of God, by whom they were formed and arranged, and 
as declaring his wisdom, goodness, and omnipotence; and with 
this view ought all the scenes of the visible creation to be investi- 
gated by his intelligent creatures. 

We have reason to believe that it is owing, in part, to want of 
attention to the divine wisdom and beneficence, as exhibited in the 
construction of the visible world, that many professed Christians 
entertain so vague and confused ideas respecting the wisdom and 
goodness of Deity, as displayed in the economy of redemption. 
Hie terms wisdom, goodness, and beneficence, in their months, 
become words almost without meaning, to which no precise or de- 
finite ideas are attached ; because they have never considered the 
instances and the evidences of these attributes as displayed in the 
material creation. And if our minds have not been impressed with 
a sense of the wisdom and beneficence of God in those objects 
which are presented to the external senses, we cannot be supposed 
to have luminous and distinct ideas of those spiritual objects and 
arrangements which are removed beyond the sphere of our corpo- 
real organs. For all our ideas in relation tQ religion and its objects 
are primarily derived from the intimations we receive of external 
objects through the medium of our senses ; and, consequently, the 
more dearly we perceive the agency of God in his visible opera- 
tions, the more shall we be qualified to perceive the wisdom and 
harmony of his dispensations as recorded in the volume of inspi- 
ration. 

We live in a world all the arrangements of which are the effects 
of infinite wisdom. We are surrounded with wonders on every 
band; and therefore we cease to admire or to fix our attention on 
any one of the wonders daily performed by God. We have never 
been accustomed to contemplate or to inhabit a world where bene- 
volence and wisdom are not displayed ; and therefore we are apt 
to imagine that the circumstances of our terrestrial existence could 
not have been much otherwise than they actually are. We behold 
• the sun in the morning ascending from the east-— a thousand shin- 
ing globes are seen in the canopy of the sky when he has disap - 
p ared in the west. We open our eyelids, and the myriads of 
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objects which compose an extensive landscape are in a moment 
painted on our retina; we wish to move our bodies, and in an in- 
stant the joints and muscles of our hands and feet perform their 
several functions. We spread out our wet clothes to dry, and in 
a few hours the moisture is evaporated. We behold the fields 
drenched with rain, and in a few days it disappears and is dispersed 
through the surrounding atmosphere, to be again embodied into 
clouds. These are all common operations, and therefore thought- 
less and ungrateful man seldom considers the obligations he is un- 
der to the Author of his existence, for the numerous enjoyments 
which flow from these wise arrangements. But were the globe we 
inhabit and all its appendages to remain in their present state — 
and were only the principle of evaporation and the refractive and 
reflective properties of the car to be destroyed — we should soon feel, 
by the universal gloom which would ensue, and by a thousand 
other inconveniences we should suffer, what a miserable world was 
alloted for our abode. We should most sensibly perceive the wis- 
dom and goodness we had formerly overlooked, and would most 
ardently implore the restoration of those arrangements for which 
we were never sufficiently gratefuL And why should we not now — 
while we enjoy so many conforts flowing from the plans of infinite 
wisdom — have our attention directed to the benevolent contriv- 
ances within us and around us, in order that grateful emotions may 
be hourly arising in our hearts to the Father of our spirits? For 
the essence of true religion consists chiefly in gratitude to the God 
of our life and the Author of our salvation ; and every pleasing 
sensation we feel from the harmonies and the beauties of nature 
ought to inspire us with this sacred emotion. “Hearken unto this, 
O man! stand still and consider the wonderful works of God. 
Contemplate the balancings of the clouds, the wondrous works of 
Him who is perfect in knowledge.** He hath made the earth by 
his power, he hath established the world by his wisdom. When 
he uttereth his voice there is a noise of waters in the heavens ; he 
cause th the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth, and 
bringeth the winds out of his treasuries.** While it is shameful for 
man to be inattentive to the wonders which surround him, what 
can be more pleasing and congenial to a rational and devout mind 
than contemplations on the works of the Most High? “What 
can be more gratifying," says Sturm, “than to contemplate in the 
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heavens, in the earth, in the water, in the night and day, and in- 
deed throughout all nature, the proofs which they afford of the 
wisdom and purity and the goodness of our great Creator and pre- 
server 1 What can be more delightful than to recognize, in the 
whole creation, in all the natural world, in every thing we see, 
traces of the ever-working providence and tender mercy of the 
great Father of alL" 


SECTION IV- 

on THE GOODNESS OR BENEVOLENCE OF THE DEITY. 

The benevolence of God is that perfection of his nature by which 
he communicates happiness to the various ranks of sensitive and 
intelligent existence. 

The system of nature, in all its parts, exhibits an unbounded 
display of this attribute of the Divine mind, both in relation to 
man, and in relation to the subordinate tribes of animated exis- 
tence. In relation to Man — the magnificence and glory of the 
heavens — the variegated colouring which is spread over the scene 
of nature — the beautiful flowers, shrubs, and trees, with which the 
earth is adorned, which not only delight the eye, but perfume the 
air with their delicious odours — the various kind s of agreeable 
sounds that charm the ear — the music of the feathered songsters, 
whicb fill the groves with their melody — the thousands of pleasant 
images which delight the eye, in the natural embellishments of 
creation — the agreeable feelings produced by the contact of almost 
every thing we have occasion to touch — the pleasure attached to 
eating, drinking, muscular motion, and activity — the luxuriant 
profusion and rich variety of aliments which the earth affords — 
and the interchanges of thought and affection — all proclaim the 
benevolence of our almighty Maker, and show, that the communi- 
cation of happiness is one grand object of all his arrangements. 
For these circumstances are not essentially requisite to our existence. 
We might have lived and breathed and walked though every thing 
we touched had produced pain; though every thing we ate and 
drank had been bitter; though every movement of our hands and 
feet had been accompanied with uneasiness and fatigue; though 
every sound had been as harsh as the saw of the carpenter; though 
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no birds had warbled in the groves; though no dowers had decked 
the fields, or filled the air with their perfumes; though one un* 
varied scene of dull uniformity had prevailed, and beauty and sub- 
limity had been swept from the face of nature; though the earth 
had been covered with a mantle of black, and no radiant orbs had 
appeared in our nocturnal sky. But what a miserable world should 
we then have inhabited, compared with that which we now possess! 
Life would have past away without enjoyment, and pain would 
have overbalanced the pleasures of existence. Whereas, in the 
existing constitution of things, all the objects around us, and every 
sense of which we are possessed, when preserved in its natural 
vigour, have a direct tendency to produce pleasing sensations, and 
to contribute to our enjoyment: and it is chiefly when we indulge 
in foolish and depraved passions, and commit immoral actions, 
that the benevolent intentions of the Deity arc frustrated, and pain 
and misery produced. 

Had the Creator of the world been a malevolent being, and 
possessed of infinite power and intelligence, every arrangement of 
nature would have been almost the reverse of what we now find 
it. The production of evil, and of pain in sensitive beings, would 
have been the aim of the contriver in all his operations and allot* 
ments. All design in the frame of the universe, and all that wis- 
dom and intelligence which we now admire in the adaptations of 
the parts and functions of animals to their necessities and to the 
constitution of nature around them — we should have dreaded as 
contrivances to produce painful sensations, and to render them 
acute and permanent. Instead of ease and enjoyment and de- 
light in the exercise of our functions and faculties, the ordinary 
state of the lower animals and of human beings would have been 
a state of trouble, disease, dejection, and anguish. Every breath 
of air might have cut us like the point of a dagger, or produced a 
pain like that of swallowing aquafortis or sulphuric acid . 1 Every 
touch might have been felt like the sting of a nettle, or like the 
rubbing of salt upon a festering wound. Every taste would have 
been bitter as gall and wormwood, and every sound harsh and 

l Sulphuric acid consists of 75 parts oxygen , and 25 parts nitrogen, which 
form the constituent parts of the air we breathe, only in a different propor- 
tion. Were this proportion materially altered, we shonld feel the most ex- 
cruciating pain in attempting to breathe it in some of its combinations. 
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dissonant, or as a hideous scream. All our senses, instead of being 
the sources of pleasure, as they now are, would have been the in* 
strumeuts of pain and torture. The lower animals, instead of 
ministering to our delight and necessities, would have been formed 
bo as to torment, to harass, and annoy us. The cow and the goat 
would have afforded us no milk, nor the beo its honey, nor would 
the birds of the air have charmed ns with their music. Dismal 
and haggard objects would have been strewed over the whole face 
of creation, and all would have appeared a melancholy gloom, with- 
out beauty or variety. The fields would have wanted their de- 
lightful verdure, their diversified aspect, and the beautiful flowers 
with which they are now adorned. The fire might have scorched 
without warming us, and water, instead of refreshing us, might 
have produced intolerable pain. The light might have been with- 
out odour; it might have dazzled instead of cheering us, and pro- 
vented distant objects from being perceived. Our eye-balls might 
have wanted the muscles which now enable them to move with ease 
in every direction, and every ray of light might have affected them 
with pun. The ground might have been formed so soft and yicld- 
ingthst at every step we should have sunk like persons walking 
inw quagmire. — In short, our imaginations, in such a case, would 
havo "presented to us little else than frightfdl spectres and objeots 
of t uto r and alarm, — and our minds have been filled with dismal 
forebodings and dreadful expectations. But, every arrangement 
system of nature, as it is now constituted, is directly the re- 
verse of what we have now supposed. And this consideration de- 
mouOtrates, that the great creator of the universe is the God of 
love, whose mercy and benevolence are displayed toward every 
rank of sensitive and intelligent existence, and these attributes, 
we are assured, will never cease in their operations, so long as the 
universe endures. 

If we consider, further, that the inexhaustible bounty of the 
Creator, and the numerous pleasures we enjoy, are bestowed upon 
a guilty race of men, the benevolence of the Deity will appear in a 
stOl more striking point of view. Man has dared to rebel against 
Us Maker; he is a depraved and ungrateful creature. The great 
majority of our race have banished God from their thoughts, tram- 
pled upon his laws, neglected to contemplate his works, refused to 
pay^Um that tribute of reverence and adoration which his perfec 
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tions demand, have been ungrateful for his favours, have blas- 
phemed his name, and have transferred to “four-footed beasts and 
creeping things," that homage which is due to him alone. It has 
been the chief part of their employment, in all ages, to counteract 
the effects of his Beneficence, by indicting injustice, oppression, 
and torture upon each other; by maiming the human frame, burn- 
ing cities and villages, turning fruitful fields into a wilderness, and, 
by every other act of violence, carrying death and destruction through 
the world. And if water, air, and the light of heaven, had been 
placed within the limits of their control, it is more than probable, 
that whole nations would have been occasionally deprived of these 
elements, so essential to human existence. Yet, notwithstanding 
the prevalence of such depraved dispositions, the streams of Divine 
benevolence towards our apostate race have never yet been inter- 
rupted. The earth has never stopped in its career, and thrown 
nature into a scene of confusion; the light of heaven has never 
ceased to illumine the world; the springs of water have never been 
dried up, nor has the fertile soil ceased to enrich the plains with 
golden harvests. God “hath not left himself without a witness** 
to his beneficence, in any age, in that he hath unceasingly bestowed 
on the inhabitants of the world, “ rain from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, filling their hearts with food and gladness." This is one 
of the characters of Deity which forms the most perfect contrast 
to the selfish and revengeful dispositions of man, which as far 
transcends human benevolence as the heavens in extent surpass 
the earth — a character calculated to excite our highest love and 
admiration, and which we are called upon, in the sacred oracles, 
to imitate and revere: “Be ye merciful, as your Father who is in 
heaven is merciful; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.** 
“0 that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men!” 

From such considerations we learn, even from the system of na- 
ture, that mercy is an attribute of the Deity; for if mercy consists 
in bestowing favours on those who are unworthy, or who merit 
punishment, the greatest sinners in all ages have shared in it, and 
every individual of the human raoe, now existing, enjoys a certain 
portion of those comforts which flow from the benevolent arrange- 
ments which the Creator has established: “He maketh the sun 
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to arise on the evU and on the good.” Though the nations in 
ancient times, as well as at present, u walked in their own ways,” 
indulging in impiety, falsehood, lewdness, war, devastations, re* 
venge, abominable idolatries, and every other violation of his law, 
he still supported the functions of their animal frames, and caused 
tiie influences of the sun, the rains, and the dews, to descend upon 
their fields, that they might be refleshed with his bounty, and filled 
"with food and gladness ” If mercy were not an essential attri- 
bute of the Deity, he would have cut them down in the midst of 
their first transgressions, shattered to pieces the globe on which 
they dwelt, and buried them in eternal oblivion. But whether Divine 
mercy will extend to the final forgiveness of sin, and the com- 
munication of eternal happiness to such beings, can be learned only 
from the discoveries of revelation. 

In relation to the inferior animals — the immense multitude of 
living creatures with which the earth is replenished is a striking 
evidence of the vast profusion of the beneficence of the Almighty. 
More than 100,000 species of animated beings are dispersed 
through the different regions of the air, the water, and the earth, 
besides myriads which are invisible to the unassisted eye. To esti- 
mate the number of individuals belonging to any one species is be- 
yond the power of man. What countless myriads of herrings, for 
example, are contained in a single shoal, which is frequently moro 
than six miles long, and three miles broad 1 To estimate the num- 
ber of individuals in all the different species, would therefore be as 
impossible as to count the grains of sand in the Arabian deserts. 
There is not a single spot in any region of the globe but what teems 
with animated beings. Yet all this vast assemblage of sensitive 
existence is amply provided for by the bountiful Creator. “These 
ill wait upon him, and he giveth them their meat in due season.” 
They enjoy not only life, but also a happy existence. The spor- 
tive motions and gesticulations of all the animal tribes — the birds 
skimming through the air, warbling in the groves, and perching 
On tlie trees — the beasts of the field bounding in the forests and 
tiurough the lawns — the fishes sporting in the waters — the reptiles 
w riggl i n g in the dust — and the winged insects, by a thousand 
tiaribm maxes — all declare that they are rejoicing in their exis- 
tenee, and in the exercise of those powers with whioh the Creator 
has furnished them. So that wherever we turn our eyes, we 
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evidently percoive that the "earth is full of the goodness of the 
Lord,” and that " his tender mercies are over all his works.” 

This subject is boundless; but it would be inconsistent with the 
limited plan of this work to enter into any particular details. And 
it is the less neoessary, when we consider that every instance of 
divine wisdom is at the same time an instance of benevolence; for 
it is the ultimate object of all the wise contrivances in the system 
of nature, that happiness may be communicated to the various 
ranks of sensitive and intelligent existence. Goodness chooses the 
end, and wisdom selects the most proper means for its accomplish- 
ment; so that these two attributes must always be considered in 
simultaneous operation. And therefore, the instances I have al- 
ready specified of the wisdom and intelligence of the Creator may 
also be considered as exemplifications of divine benevolence. I 
shall therefore conclude this topic with the following extract from 
Dr. Paley: — 

"Contrivance proves design; and the prominent tendency of 
the contrivance indicates the disposition of the designer. The 
world abounds with contrivances; and all the contrivances we are 
acquainted with are directed to beneficial purposes. Evil, no doubt 
exists; but it is never, that we can perceive, the object of contri- 
vance. Teeth are contrived to eat, not to ache ; their aching now 
and then is incidental to the contrivance, perhaps inseparable from 
it; or even, if you will, let it be called a defect in the contrivance, 
but it is not the object of it. This is a distinction that well do 
serves to be attended to. In describing implements of husbandry, 
you would hardly say of a sickle, that it is made to cut the reaper'* 
fingers, though from the construction of the instrument, and the 
manner of using it, this mischief often happens. But if you had 
occasion to describe instruments of torture or execution, — this, you 
would say, is to extend the sinews; this to dislocate the joints; 
this to break the bones; this to scorch the soles of the feet 
Here pain and misery are the very objects of the oontrivanoe. 
Now, nothing of this sort is to be found in the works of nature 
We never discover a train of contrivance to bring about an evil 
purpose. No anatomist ever discovered a system of organization 
calculated to produce pain and disease; or, in explaining the parts 
of the human body, ever said, this is to irritate; this to inflame; 
this duct is to oonvey the gravel to the kidneys; this gland to 
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secrete the humour which forms the gout. If, b y chance he come 
to a part of which he knows not the use, the most he can say is, 

that it is useless; no one ever suspects that it is put there to 
incommode, to annoy, or torment. Since, then, God hath called 
forth his consummate wisdom to contrive and provide for our 
happiness, and the world appears to have been constituted with 
this design at first, so long as this constitution is upheld by him, 
we must, in reason, suppose the same design to continue.” 1 
Thus I have endeavoured, in this and the preceding section, to 
exhibit a few specimens of the wisdom and goodness of God in 
the system of nature. These might have been multiplied to an in- 
definite extent; but the instances adduced, I presume, are sufficient 
to show, that the economy of the material world is not altogether 
a barren subject to a pious and contemplative mind. Every in- 
telligent believer in Revelation will readily admit, that it would be 
a highly desirable object, to induce upon the mass of Christians 
such a habit of devout attention to the visible works of creation as 
would lead them, in their social and solitary walks, to recognizo 
the agency of God in every object they behold; to raise their 
thoughts to him as the great first Cause, and to expand their 
hearts with emotions of gratitude. How very different must be 
the sentiments and the piety of the man who looks on the scene of 
wisdom and magnificence around him with a cc brute unconscious 
gaze,” as thousands of proffessed Christians do — and the grateful and 
pious emotions of him who recognizes the benevolent agency of God 
in the motions of his fingers and his eye balls; in the pulsation of 
his heart; in the picture of external objects every moment formed on 
his retina; in the reflection of the rays of light, and the diversified 
colours they produce; in the drying of his clothes; in the consti- 
tution of the atmosphere; in the beauty and magnificence of the 
earth and the heavens; and in every other object that meets his 
eye in the expanse of nature ! The numberless astonishing instances 
of Divine agency, which every where present themselves to our view 
in the scene around us, seem evidently intended to arrest the mind 
to a consideration of an i€ ever-present Deity;” and I envy not 
the sentiments or the feelings of that man who imagines that ho 
stands in no need of such sensible mediums, to impress his mind 
with a sense of the benevolent care and omnipresence of God. 

. l Palcy's Moral Philosophy, Book IT., Chap. v. 
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CHAPTER II, 

CONTAINING A CURSORY VIEW OF SOME OF THE SCIENCES WHICH 
Ann RELATED TO RELIGION AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 

Theology has generally been viewed as a study of a very 
limited range: and hence, when it has been admitted into the 
circle of the sciences, a much smaller space has been alloted for its 
discussion than has been devoted to almost any other department 
of human knowledge. When considered, however, in its most 
extensive sense — in its relations to the divine Being — to his past 
and present dispensations towards the human race — to the present 
circumstances and the future destiny of man — and to the physical 
and moral condition of all the sentient and intelligent beings of 
which we have any intimation — it ought to be viewed as the most 
varied and comprehensive of all the sciences ; as embracing, within 
its extensive grasp, all the other departments of useful knowledge 
both human and divine. As it has God for its object, it must 
include a knowledge of the universe he has formed — of the move- 
ments which are continually going on throughout the wide extent 
of his empire, in so far as they lie open to our inspection — of the 
attributes which appear to be displayed in all his operations — of 
the moral laws he has framed for the regulation of holy intelligcn- 
cies — of the merciful arrangements he has made for the restoration 
of fallen man — of the plans by which the knowledge of his will is 
to be circulated and extended in the world in which we live— of 
the means by which truth, and moral purity, and order, are to be 
promoted among our apostate race, in order to their restoration to 
the happiness they have lost — together with all those diversified 
ramifications of knowledge, which have either a more remote or a 
more immediate bearing on the grand objects now specified. Like 
the lines which proceed from the circumference to the centre of an 
immense circle— all the moral 1 arts and sciences which have been 
invented by men— every department of human knowledge, however 
for it may, at first sight, appear to be removed from religion — may 

1 The epithet moral is here used in its application to arts, because there 
are certain arts which must be .considered as having an immoral tendency, 
each as, the art of war, the art of boxing, of gambling, etc., and which, 
therefore, cannot have a direct tendency to promote the objects of religion* 
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be considered as having a direct bearing on Theology, as the grand 
central point, and as having a certain tendency to promote its 
important objects. 

It is much to be regretted, that Theology has so seldom been 
contemplated in this point of view — and that the sciences have 
been considered rather as so many independent branches of secular 
knowledge than as subservient to the elucidation of the facts and 
doctrines of religion, and to the accomplishment of its benevolent 
designs. Hence it has happened that philosophy and religion, 
instead of marching hand in hand to the portals of immortality, 
have frequently set themselves in hostile array ; and combats have 
ensued equally injurious to the interests of both parties. The philo- 
sopher has occasionally been disposed to investigate the economy 
of nature, without a reference to the attributes of that almighty 
Being who presides over its movements, as if the universe were a 
self-moving and independent machine; and has, not unfrequently, 
taken occasion, from certain obscure and insulated facts, to throw 
out insinuations hostile to the truth and the character of the Chris- 
tian revelation. The theologian on the other hand, in the heat of 
his intemperate zeal against the infidel philosopher, has unguardedly 
been led to declaim against the study of science, as if it were 
unfriendly to religion — has, in effect, set the works of God in 
opposition to his word — has confounded the foolish theories of specu- 
lative minds with the rational study of the works of Deity — and 
has thus prevented the mass of mankind from expanding their minds 
by the contemplation of the beauties and sublimities of nature. 

It is now high time that a complete reconciliation were effected 
between these contending parties. Religion ought never to disdain 
to derive her supports and illustrations from the researches of science; 
for the investigation of philosophy into the economy of nature, 
from whatever motives they may be undertaken, are nothing else 
than an enquiry into the plans and operations of the Eternal Mind. 
Aod philosophy ought always to consider it as her highest honour 
to walk as a handmaid in the train of that religion which points 
out the path to the religion of eternal bliss. By their mutual aid, 
and the subserviency of the one to the other, tho moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of man will be promoted, and the benevolent 
purposes of God in the kingdom of providence gradually accom- 
plished. But, when set in opposition to each other, the human mind 
is bewildered and retarded in its progress, and the Deity is apt to 
be considered as set in opposition to himself — as proclaiming ono 
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system of doctrines from tlie economy of revelation, and another, 
and an opposite system, from the economy of nature. But if tne 
Christian revelation, and the system of the material world, derived 
their origin from the same almighty Being, the most complete 
harmony must subsist between the revelations they respectively 
unfold; and the apparent inconsistencies which occur must be owing 
chiefly to the circumstances of our present station in the universe, 
and to the obscure and limited views we are obliged to take of 
some of the grand and diversified objects they embrace. And 
therefore we have reason to believe, that when the system of 
nature shall be more extensively explored, and the leading objects 
of revelation contemplated in a clearer light, without being tinged 
with the false colouring of party opinions and contracted views, 
and when rational enquirers shall conduct their researches with a 
greater degree of reverence, humility, and Christian temper — the 
beauty and harmony of all the plans and revelations of the Deity, 
in reference both to the physical and the moral world, will be more 
distinctly perceived and appreciated. 

In the following cursory sketches, it forms no part of my plan to 
trace even an outline of the different sciences which are connected 
with religion, much less to enter into any particular details in rela- 
tion to their facts and principles. It would be comparatively easy 
to fill up the remaining sheets of this volume with skeletons of the 
different sciences; but such meagre details as behoved to be brought 
forward, could not be interesting to the general reader, and would 
fail in accomplishing the objects proposed. My design simply is, 
to select some leading facts, or general truths, in relation to some 
of the physical sciences, for the purpose of showing their connection 
with the obj ects of religion, and the interests of rational piety. At the 
same time, such definite descriptions will be given as will enable 
/common readers to appreciate the objects and bearings of the differ- 
ent branches of knowledge which may be presented to their view. 

The first science 1 1 shall notice, is that of 

iThe term science, in its most general and extensive sense, signifies 
lakawtedge, particularly that species of knowledge which is acquired by the 
exertion of the human faculties. In a more restricted sense, it denotes a 
systematic species of knowledge which consists of rule and order, such aa 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, etc. — In the discussions 
(contained in this work, it is used in its most general sense, as denoting the 
various departments of human knowledge; in which sense, history, both 
patural, civil, and sacred, may be termed science. 
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TROPICAL VEGETATION. 

Were we, therefore, to sketch a comprehensive outline of the 
subjects of Natural History we might, in the first place, take a 
cursory survey of the globe we inhabit, in reference to its magni- 
tude, figure, motions, and general arrangements — the form, rela- 
tions, and extent of its continents — the numerous islands which 


JJutnrnl Sistortf. 

This science, taken in its most comprehensive sense, includes a 
knowledge and description of all the known facts in the material 
universe. 

It is to be regretted, that most books published under the title of 
Natural History to which common readers have access contain 
nothing more than a general description of animals, as if this science 
were confined merely to one class of beings ; whereas there is an 
infinite variety of other objects, seldom noticed, which would 
appear no less interesting, and, in some instances, much more 
novel and gratifying to the general reader and to the youthful mind. 
All the diversified forms of matter, whether existing on the surface 
or in the bowels of the earth, in the ocean, the atmosphere, or in 
the heavens, from the legitimate objeots of this department of the 
science of nature. 
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diversify the surface of the ocean — the magnitude, the direction, 
and the extent of its rivers, and the quantity of water they pour 
into the ocean — the direction, elevation, and extent of the different 
ranges of mountains which rise from its surface — the plains, 
morasses, lakes, forests, dells, and sandy deserts, which diversify 
its aspect — the extent, the motions, the colour, and the different 
aspects of the ocean, and the facts which have been ascertained 
respecting its saltness, its depth, its bottom, and its different 
currents. We might next take a more particular view of some of 
the most remarkable objects on its surface, and give a detail of 
the facts which are known respecting the history of volcanoes — 
their number — the countries in which they are situated — the awful 
phenomena they exhibit — and the devastations they have produced 
— the history of earthquakes , their phenomena and effects, and 
the countries most subject to their ravages — basaltio and rooky 
wonders, natural bridges, precipices, cataracts, ice islands, icebergs, 
glaciers, whirlpools, mineral wells, reciprocating fountains, boiling 
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springs, sulphuric mountains, bituminous lakes, volcanio islands— 
the various aspects of nature in the different sonee, and the 
contrasts presented between the verdant scenes of tropical dimes, 
and the icy cliffs of the polar regions. We would next take a survey 
of the subterraneous wonders which lie beneath the surface of the 
earth — the immense chasms and caverns which wind in various 
directions anjong the interior strata of our globe — such as the great 
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Kentucky cavern, and the grotto of Antiparos — the mines of salt, 
coal, copper, lead, diamond, iron, quicksilver, tin, gold, and silver 
— the substances which compose the various strata, the fossil 
bones, shells, and petrifactions which are imbedded in the different 
layers, and the bendings and disruptions which appear to have 
taken place in the substances which compose the exterior crust of 
the earth. We might next survey the atmosphere with whioh the 
earth is environed, and give a detail of the facts which have been 
ascertained respecting its specific gravity and pressure, the elemen- 
tary principles with which it is compounded, its refractive and 
reflective powers, and the phenomena which result from its vari- 
ous properties and modifications — the meteors which appear in its 
different regions — thunder and lightning, winds, hail, rain, clouds, 
rainbows, parhelias or mock-suns, meteoric stones, the aurora 
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borealis, luminous arches, ignes fatui, the mirage, the fata morgana, 
hurricanes, monsoons, whirlwinds and waterspouts, sounds and 
echoes. 

In prosecuting our survey of sublunary nature, we would next 
advert to the various orders of the vegetable tribes — their anatom- 
ical structure — the circulation of their juices — the food by which 
they are nourished — the influence of light and air on their growth 
and motions— their male and female organs — their periods of 
longevity — their inodes of propagation — their diseases and disso- 
lution — their orders, genera, and species — their immense variety — 
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their influenoe on the salubrity of the atmosphere — the relation 
which their trunks, roots, leaves, and fruits bear to the wants of 
man and other animals, in supplying food, clothing, and materials 
for constructing habitations — the gums and resinous substances 
they exude — the odours they exhale — the variety of colours they 
exhibit — the vast diversity of forms in which they appear — and the 
beauty and variety which they spread over the whole face of nature. 

The mineral kingdom would next require to be surveyed. We 
would enquire into the facts which have been ascertained respect- 
ing the earthy, saline, inflammable , and metallic substances, which 
are found on the surface and in the bowels of the earth — there 
specifio and distinguishing characters — the elementary principles, 
or simple substances, of which they are composed — the regions of 
the earth where the respective minerals most frequently abound— 
and the ends which they are designed to accomplish in the consti- 
tution of the globe. We would consider, more particularly, th© 
various metals, such as iron, copper, lead, tin, gold, silver, 
bismuth, zinc, etc. in reference to the substances with which they 
are united in their native ores — the changes produced upon them by 
the action of oxygen and the different acids — their combustibility—^ 
their combination with phosphorus, sulphur, and carbon — the various 
compounds into which they may be formed — their important uses 
in the arts which minister to the comfort and embellishment of 
human life — their relation to the multifarious necessities of man — 
and the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, as displayed in their 
arrangement in the bowels of the earth, and in the admirable 
properties of which they are possessed. In these details, the natural 
history of Iron would hold a prominent place. In point of utility , it 
claims tho highest rank in the class of metals, and is intrinsiclly more 
valuable than gold and silver, and all the diamonds of the East. 
There is scarcely a mineral substance in the whole compass of 
nature which affords a more striking instance of the beneficial and 
harmonious adaptation of things in the universal system. We 
would, therefore, consider it in reference to its vast abundance in 
all parts of the world — the numerous substances into which 
it enters into combination — its magnetical property — its capability 
of being fused and welded — the numerous useful utensils it has 
been the means of producing — its agency in carrying forward im- 
provements in art and science, in the civilization of barbarous 
tribes, and in promoting the progress of the human mind ; and the 
aids which it affords to the Christian missionary in heathen lands. 
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EDsving surveyed the inanimate parts of the terraqueous globe, 
end its appendages, we might next direct our attention to the 
animated tribes with which it is peopled. Beginning at Man , the 
head of the animal creation, we would detail the principal facts 
which have been ascertained respecting his structure and organical 
functions — the muscular movements of the human body, the sys- 
tem of bones, nerves, veins, and arteries; the process of respira- 
tion; and the organs of vision, hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
feeling, by which he holds a correspondence with the material 
world— the modifications which appear in his corporeal frame, and 
in his mental faculties, during the periods of infancy, puberty, 
manhood, and old age— the causes and phenomena of sleep and 
dreaming — the varieties of the human race, in respect of colour, 
stature, and features — the deviations from the ordinary course of 
nature, which occasionally occur, in the ease of monsters, dwarfs, 
and giants — the moral and intellectual faculties — and those 
distinguishing characteristics which prove the superiority of man 
over the other tribes of animated nature. 

The inferior ranks of the animal creation would next demand 
our attention. We would take a survey of the numerous tribes of 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, serpents, lizards, and insects, in reference 
to the characteristic marks by which the different species are dis- 
tinguished; their food and habitations; the different modes in 
which they display their architecture faculty, in constructing places 
of abode for shelter and protection; the clothing with which they 
are furnished; their sagacity in finding out the proper means for 
subsistence and self-preservation; their hostilities; their artifices 
in catching their prey and escaping their enemies; their modes 
of propagation; their transformations from one state and form to 
another; their migrations to different countries and climates; their 
various instincts; their care in rearing and protecting their young; 
their passions, mental characters, and social dispositions; their 
language or modes of communication with each other; their capa- 
cities for instruction and improvement; their different powers 
of locomotion ; the adaptation of all their organs to the purposes 
for which they seen intended; the indications they give of being 
possessed of moral dispositions and rational powers; their lifferent 
periods of longevity, and the ends which they are intended to 
subservo in the system of nature. Along with these details, certain 
views might be exhibited of the various forms of sensitive life and 
modes of existence which obtain in those numerous species cf 
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animals which are invisible to the naked eye, and which the 
microscope discovers in almost every department of nature. 

Having surveyed the objects which compose our sublunary 
system, we would next direct our view to the regions of the sky, and 
contemplate the facts which have been discovered in relation to 
the celestial orbs. We would first attend to the apparent motion 
of the sun, the different points of the horizon at which it seems to 
rise and set, and the different degrees of elevation to which it 
arrives, at different seasons of the year; the different aspects it 
presents as viewed from different parts of the earth’s surface, and the 
different lengths of days and nights in different parts of the world. 
We would next attend to the varied phases of the moon; the 
direct and retrograde motions of the planets; the apparent diurnal 
motion of the whole celestial sphere from east to west; and the 
different clusters of stars which are seen in our nocturnal sky 
at different seasons of the year. We would next consider the 
deductions which science has made respecting the order and 
arrangement of the planets which compose the Solar system; their 
distances from the sun and from the earth; their magnitudes; 
the periods of their diurnal and annual revolutions; the secondary 
planets, or moons, which accompany them; their eclipses; the 
various phenomena which their surfaces present when viewed 
through telescopes; the physical influence which some of them 
produce on the surface of our globe; and the singular appearance 
of those bodies called comets , which occasionally visit this part of 
our system. We would, in the next place, extend our views to the 
starry regions, and consider the number of stars which present 
themselves to the naked eye; the immensely greater number, 
whioh are discovered by telescopes; the systems into which they 
appear to bo arranged; the facts which have been ascertained 
respecting new stars; double and treble stars; stars once visible 
which have now disappeared from the heavens; variable stars, 
whose lustre is increased and diminished at different periods of 
time; and the structure and position of the many hundreds of 
nebuice, or starry systems, which appear to be dispersed throughout 
the immensity of creation. 

All the particulars now stated, and many others whioh might 
have been specified, considered simply as facts whioh exist in the 
system of nature, form the appropriate and legitimate objects of 
natural history, and demand the serious attention of every rational 
Intelligence who wishes to trace the perfections and agency of the 
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almighty Creator. To investigate the causes of the diversified 
phenomena which the material world exhibits, and the principles 
and modes by which many of the facts now alluded to are ascer- 
tained, is the peculiar province of natural philosophy, chemistry, 
and the mathematical sciences. 

Amidst so vast a variety of objects as natural history presents. 
It is difficult to fix on any particular facts, as specimens of the 
interesting nature of this department of knowledge, without going 
beyond the limits to which I am necessarily confined in this vol- 
ume. 1 shall content myself, in the first place, with a description 
of two objects, which have a reference chiefly to the vegetable 
kingdom, and shall then present a few details respecting luminous 
end fiery meteors. The first of these is 

Tab Bahan Thee. — “T his tree, which is also called the Burr 
tope, or the Indian fig , is one of the most curious and beautiful of 



nature’s productions, in the genial climate of India, where she 
sports with the greatest variety and profusion. Each tree is in 
itself a grove; and some of them are of an amazing me and 
extent, and, contrary to most other animal and vegetable produc- 
tions, seem to be exempted from decay. Every branch from the 
main body throws out its own roots) at first* in small tender fibres. 
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several yards from the ground; these continually grow thicker, 
until, by a gradual descent, they reach the surface, and there strik- 
ing in they increase to large trunks, and become parent trees, 
shooting out new branches from the tops. These in time suspend 
their roots, and receiving nourishment from the earth, swell into 
trunks, and shoot forth other branches; thus continuing in a state 
of progression, so long as the earth, the first parent of them all, con- 
tributes her sustenance. A Banian tree, with many trunks, forms 
the most beautiful walks, vistas, and cool recesses, that can be 
imagined. The leaves are large, soft, and of a lively green, about 
six inches in length; the fruit is a small fig, when ripe, of a bright 
scarlet, affording sustenance to monkeys, squirrels, peacocks, and 
birds of various kinds, which dwell among the branches. 

"The Hindoos are peculiarly fond of the Banian tree; they 
consider its long duration, its outstretching arms, and its over- 
shadowing beneficence, as emblems of the Deity, and almost pay 
it divine honours. The Brahmins, who thus ‘find a fane in every 
grove/ spend much of their time in religious solitude, under the 
shade of the Banian tree; they plant it near their temples or pago- 
das: and in those villages where there is no structure erected for 
public worship they place an image under one of these trees, and 
there perform a morning and evening sacrifice. The natives of 
all castes and tribes are fond of recreating in the cool recesses, 
beautiful walks, and lovely vistas of this umbrageous canopy, im- 
pervious to the hottest beams of a tropical sun. It is recorded 
that one of these trees shaded all the town of Fort St. David and 
Gombroon. These are the trees under which a sect of naked phi- 
osophers, called Gymnosophists, assembled in Arian's days, and 
his historian of ancient Greece presents a true picture of the mo- 
era Hindoos. ‘In winter/ he says, ‘the Gymnosophists enjoy 
he benefit of the sun's rays in the open air; and, in summer, when 
he heat becomes excessive, they pass their time in cool and moist 
places, under large trees, which, according to the accounts of Near- 
chus, cover a circumference oi five acres , and extend their branches 
so far that 10,000 men may easily find shelter under them." 

‘‘On the banks of the river Narbudda, in the provinoe of 
Guxzerat, is a Banian tree, supposed by some persons to be the 
one described by Nearchus who commanded the fleet of Alexan- 
der the Great, and certainly not inferior to it It is distinguish- 
ed by the name of Cubbeer Burr, which was given it in honour of 
a famous saint JPorbes, in his ‘Oriental Memoirs/ when speak* 
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in g of tlie age of such trees, states that he smoked his hookha under 
the very Banian beneath which part of Alexander's cavalry took 
shelter. High floods have at various times swept away a consider- 
able part of this extraordinary tree; but what still remains is 
nearly 2000 feet in circumference, measured round the principal 
stems; the overhanging branches, not yet struck down, cover a 
much larger space ; and under it grow a number of custard-apple 
and other fruit trees. The large trunks of this single tree amount 
to 350, and the smaller ones exceed 3000; every one of these is 
constantly sending forth branches and hanging roots to form other 
trunks, and become the parents of a future progeny. The Cub- 
beer Burr is famed throughout Hindostan, not only on account 
of its great extent, but also of its surpassing beauty. The Indian 
armies generally encamp around it; and at stated seasons solemn 
Jatarras, or Hindoo festivals, to which thousands of votaries repair 
from every part of the Mogul empire, are there celebrated. It is 
said that 7000 persons find ample room to repose under its shade. 
It has long been the custom of the British residents in India, in 
their hunting and shooting parties, to form extensive encamp- 
ments, and spend weeks together under this delightful and magni- 
ficent pavilion, which affords a shelter to all travellers, particu- 
larly to the religious tribes of the Hindoos. It is generally filled 
with greenwood pigeons, doves, peacocks, and a variety of feather- 
ed songsters — with monkeys, which both divert the spectator by 
their antic tricks, and interest him by the parental affection they 
display to their young offspring, in teaching them to select their 
food, and to exert themselves in jumping from bough to bough, — 
and is shaded by bats of a large size, many of them measuring 
upwards of six feet from the extremity of one wing to the other. 
This tree affords not only shelter, but also sustenance, to all its 
inhabitants, being covered, amid its bright foliage, with small figs, 
of a rich scarlet, on w T hich they all regale with as much delight a» 
the lords of creation on their more costly fare, in their parties of 
pleasure.” 

The Engraving, page 153, will convey a general though imper- 
fect idea of this singular tree, and of the manner in which the 
branches from the main body throw out their shoots, and form the 
numerous vistas which are found under its shade. 

This tree, which is doubtless one of the most singular and mag- 
nificent objects in the vegetable kingdom, appears to be a world in 
miniature, in which thousands, both of human beings, and of tha 
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inferior tribes that traverse the earth and the air, may find ample 
accommodation and subsistence What a striking contrast does it 
present to the forests of trees, or mushrooms, which are perceived* 
by the help of the microscope, in a piece of mouldiness — every 
plant of which is several hundreds of times smaller than the point 
of a fine needle! Yet both are the effects of the agency of the 
same all-wise and omnipotent Being. And what an immense 
variety of gradations is to be found in the vegetable world, between 
these two extremes— every part of the vast interval being filled up 
with flowers, herbs, shrubs, and trees, ot every colour, form, and 
size, and in such vast multitudes and profusion that no man can 
number them! 

An object which approximates in a certain degree to the one now 
described is mentioned in c Staunton's Account of Macartney's 
Embassy to China/ page 70. It is called by Botanists, Adah- 
soma, and is also known by the name of the Monkey Bread Tree, 

and was discovered in the 
island of St. Jago. # u The 
circumference or girth of 
the base was 56 feet, 
which soon divided into 
two vast branches, the one 
in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, whose periphery, or 
girth, was 42 feet, the 
other 26. Another, of the 
same species, stood near 
it, whose single trank, 
girthing 38 feet, was 
scarcely notioed.” 

The only other specimen 
I shall exhibit te the read- 
er has a relation both to 
the animal and to the 
vegetable kingdom. It is 
well known that the examination of flowers and vegetables, of 
every description, by the microscope, opens a new and interesting 
field of wonders to die enquiring naturalist Sir Jomr Hill has 
given the following curious account ef what appeared on his 
E x a minin g & carnation 



Flower and Leif of the Konkejnretd Tree. 
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a&Tke principle flower in an elegant bouquet was a carnation: 
Ae fragrance of this led me to enjoy it frequently and near. The 
sense of smelling was not the only one affected on these occasions: 
while that was satiated with the powerful sweet, the ear was con- 
stantly attacked by an extremely soft but agreeable murmuring 
sound. It was easy to know, that some animal within the covert 
must be the musician, and that the little noise must come from 
some little creature suited to produce it. I instantly distended the 
lower part of the flower, and placing it in a full light could dis- 
cover troops of little insects frisking, with wild jollity, among the 
narrow pedestals that supported its leaves, and the little threads 
that occupied its centre. What a fragrant world for their habita- 
tion! What a perfect security from all annoyance, in the dusky 
husk that surrounded the scene of action! Adapting a microscope 
to take in, at one view, the whole base of the flower, I gave myself 
an opportunity of contemplating what they were about, and this 
for many days together, without giving them tho least disturbance. 
Thus, I could discover their economy, their passions, and their 
enjoyments. The microscope, on this occasion, had given what 
nature seemed to have denied to the objects of contemplation. 
The base of the flower extended itself, under its influence, to a 
vast plain; the slender stems of the leaves became trunks of so 
many stately cedars; the threads in the middle seemed columns of 
massy structure, supporting at the top their several ornaments; 
and tiie narrow spaces between were enlarged in walks, parterres, 
and terraces. On the polished bottoms of these, brighter than 
Parian marble, walked in pairs, alone or in larger companies, the 
Winged inhabitants; these, from little dusky flies, for such only the 
naked eye would have shown them, were raised to glorious glitter- 
ing animals, stained with living purple, and with a glossy gold, 
that would have made all the labour of the loom contemptible in 
rtbi comparison.— -I could, at leisure, as they walked together, ad- 
mire their elegant limbs, their velvet shoulders, and their silken 
wings j their backs vying with the empyrean in its blue; and their 
wyes, each formed of a thousand others, out-glittering the little 
•planes on a brilliant; above description, and too great almost for 
^admiration. I could observe them here singling out their favourite 
them with the music of their buzzing wings, 
formed for their little organs, leading them 
from walk to walk, among the perfumed shades, and pointing out 
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to their taste, the drop of liquid nectar, just bursting from some 
vein within the living trunk — here were the perfumed groves, the 
more than mystic shades of the poet’s fancy realised. Here the 
happy lovers spent their days in joyful dalliance, or in the triumph 
of their little hearts, skipped after one another, from stem to stem, 
among the painted trees, or winged their short flight to the close 
shadow of some broader leaf, to revel undisturbed in the heights 
of all felicity.” 

This picture of the splendour and felicity of insect life may to 
certain readers appear somewhat overcharged. But those who 
have been much in the habit of contemplating the beauties of the 
animal and vegetable world, through microscopes, can easily enter 
into all the views which are here described. I have selected this 
example for the purpose of illustrating the unbounded goodness of 
the Creator, in the vast profusion of enjoyment he has communi- 
cated even to the lowest tribes of animal existence, and as a speci- 
men of those invisible worlds which exist beyond the range of our 
natural vision. For it appears, that there is a gradation of worlds 
downwards as well as upwards. However small our globe may 
appear when compared with the sun, and with the immensity of 
starry systems which lie dispersed through the infinity of space, 
there are worlds filled with myriads of living beings, which, in 
point of size and extent, bear as small a proportion to the earth as 
the earth bears to the vast assemblage of the celestial worlds. A 
single flower, a leaf, or a drop of water, may appear as large, and 
as diversified in its structure, to some of the beings which inhabit 
it, as the whole earth appears to the view of man: and a thousand 
scenes of magnificence and beauty may be presented to their sight, 
of which no distinct conception can be formed by the human mind. 
The many thousands of transparent globes, of which their eyes are 
composed, may magnify and multiply the objects around them 
without end, so that an object scarcely visible to the eye of man, 
may appear to them as a vast extended universe. 

“ Having examined,” says St. Pierre, "one day, by a micro- 
scope, the flowers of thyme, I distinguished in them, with equal 
surprise and delight, superb flagons with a long neck, of a sub- 
stance resembling the amethyst, from the gullets of which seemed 
to flow ingots of liquid gold. I have never made observations of 
the corolla , simply of the smallest flower, without finding it oom- 
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posed of an admirable substance, half transparent, studded with 
brilliants, and shining in the most lively colours. The beings 
which live under a reflex thus enriched must have ideas very dif- 
ferent from ours, of light, and of the other phenomena of nature. 
A drop of dew, filtering in the capillary and transparent tubes of a 
plant, presents to them thousands of cascades; the same drop fixed 
as a wave on the extremity of one of its prickles, an ocean without 
a shore; evaporated into air, a vast aerial sea. — It is credible, 
then, from analogy, that there are animals feeding on the leaves 
of plants, like the cattle in our meadows and on our mountains, 
which repose under the shade of a down imperceptible to the naked 
eye, and which, from goblets formed like so many suns, quaff nectar 
of the colour of gold and silver." 

Thus it appears that the universe extends to infinity on either 
hand; and that wherever matter exists, from the ponderous globes 
of heaven down to the invisible atom, there the almighty Creator 
has prepared habitations for countless orders of existence, from 
the seraph to the animalcule, in order to demonstrate his boundless 
beneficence, and the infinite variety of modes by which he can dif- 
fuse happiness through the universal system. 

“ How sweet to muse upon his skill, display’d— 

Infinite skill!— in all that he has made, 

To trace in Nature's most minute design. 

The signature and stamp of Power Divine; 

* Contrivance exquisite, expressed with easo 

Where unassisted sight no beauty sees; 

The Bhapely limb and lubricated joint, 

Within the small dimensions of a point; 

Muscle and nerve miraculously spun. 

His mighty work; who speaks and it is done: 

The Invisible in things scarce seen reveal’d; 

To whom an atom is an ample field P— Cowpxb. 

Luminous and Fiery Meteors. — We may give another ex- 
ample of some facts connected with Natural history — namely, the 
striking phenomena exhibited by certain luminous and fiery mete- 
ors. Although we are not yet acquainted with all the causes which 
produce such phenomena, or the principles in nature with which 
they are connected, yet it may be interesting to be acquainted with 
the appearances they present; and it is the province of natural 
history chiefly to describe the fads in relation to the economy of 
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nature, leaving the investigation of their causes to the natural and 
experimental philosopher. 

The Aurora Borealis. — This is one of the most splendid and 
striking spectacles to be seen in the visible heavens, especially 
when its variegated coruscations cover, os they sometimes do, the 

whole face of the 
sky. When it first 
began to exhibit its 
more splendid as- 
pect, as in March 
1716, it attracted 
universal attention, 
and, among the 
vulgar, it excited 
no small degree of 
wonder and alarm, 
being considered a a 
prognostic of the 
introduction of war 
and commotion, and 
a foreign race of princes. In the temperate climates, this 
phenomenon generally appears as a faint, beautiful yellow light, 
somewhat similar to the morning or evening twilight. It generally 
appears to rise from a kind of dark cloud or collection of vapours, 
which runs along from the north to the east and west, and is ele- 
vated from 10 to 20 or 30' degrees above the horizon. The 
luminous matter above this cloud is generally steady and uniform, 
but from this luminous curve or border, there are streams that dart 
up towards the zenith with great rapidity. Sometimes it is per- 
petually changing its altitude, and seems to roll like the sea in a 
storm. The coruscations are frequently suddenly extinguished 
and removed, and are continually shifting their places. Some- 
times they rise only a few degrees and with a faint light; at other 
times they mount with a broad and bright beam to the zenith. 
They commonly appear about the twilight near the horizon, of a 
dim colour approaching to yellow, continuing sometimes in that 
state for an hour or two without any sensible motion; after which 
they break out into streams of stronger light spreading into 
columns, and altering slowly into ten thousand different shapes, 
varying their odours from all the tints of yellow to the obscurest 
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nttek They sometimes cover the whole hemisphere, and then 
make the most brilliant appearance. Their motions at those times 
are most amazingly quick, and they astonish the spectators with 
the rapid change of their form. They break out in places where 
none were seen before, skimming briskly along the heavens — are 
suddenly extinguished, and leave behind an uniformly dusky track. 
This again is brilliantly illuminated in the same manner, and as 
suddenly left a dull blank. They have generally a strong tremulous 
motion from end to end, which continues till the whole evanishes. 

Sack are the general phenomena exhibited by the aurora 
borealis in our temperate climate. — I shall mention only the fol- 
lowing particular instance of which 1 was a spectator, as it ap- 
peared in the vicinity of Dundee. It happened on the evening of 
the 17th November, 1835. The ooruscationa first began to appear 
a little before 9 o’clock, when the sky which had been previously 
darkened by a variety of clonds floating over its concave, assumed 
in a short time all the brightness which usually appears in a moon- 
light evening. About 10 o’clock, and for an hour or two after 
wards, the aurora shone in its greatest splendour. At this time 
extensive coruscations or streams of light, more than 40 degrees in 
length, appeared to issue from a central point, a little to the south 
of the senith, and to extend themselves in every direction, to the 
coot, the south, and the west, like the meridians on a terrestrial 
globe. But the most singular appearance exhibited by this aurora 
was that of a number of streams of light, of a dark red colour, like 
Hood, and resembling expansive sheets of fire, which were seen in 
•H directions, mingling their streams, as it were, with the more 
brilliant coruscations, which gave to the whole sky an air of terrific 
grandeur. Appearances of this kind are recorded in history, and 
appear to have given rise to many superstitions terrors, and to 
have .bean considered as prognostics of war, famine, pestilences, 
art ether calamities. This display of the aurora appears to have 
b«e» liable over the whole island of Great Britain and the ad- 
jurt eountries For, a few days afterwards, the London Jour- 
lll gMKmnoed that the policemen of that city were hurrying to 
art ^/through all the avenues of the metropolis in search of Jim, 
W>h&4l^f magined had burst out from every quarter of the city; 
abd their alarm did not subside till the morning light appeared. 
This phenomenon continued during the whole night till at least 4 
o’clock next morning. At 6, all was dark like a cloudy morning 
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without the moon. Daring the whole time of its continuance there 
appeared as much brightness over the terrestrial surface os at fall 
moon when that orb is obscured by clouds. 

About a month before the time stated above, the ‘Bath Herald* 
described an extraordinary phenomenon, as having been seen in 
the heavens by not less than thirty or forty individuals, which filled 
them with no small degree of consternation. It was the appear- 
ance of a regiment of horsemen, with swords drawn, every trooper 
being distinctly visible, and the whole performing their evolutions 
as in the field of battle. A woman in the village was so terrified 
at the spectacle, that she had not recovered from her fright at the 
time the account was written, and was found to be really seriously 
indisposed. Whether this phenomenon was an optical illusion, 
or such a display of the aurora borealis as above described, re- 
mains to be considered; but there can be little doubt that many 
of the extraordinary appearances which have been said to have 
been seen in the sky have arisen from some peculiar and extraor- 
dinary displays of the Northern lights. 

The aurora borealis appears more frequent and much more re- 
splendent in the polar regions than in our climate. The splendour 
and the motions of its coruscations are far more striking than with 
us, as, in general, we see only the extremities of these northern 
phenomena. Maupertuis and his associates, who went to measure 
an arc of the meridian in Lapland, continued to prosecute their 
nice and difficult work, by the aid of this light long after the sun 
had left them. He says that “ it is sufficient along with the light 
of the heavenly bodies for most of the occasions of life.” €t No 
sooner are the short days closed than the fires of a thousand figures 
and colours light the sky as if intended to make up for the absence 
of the sun. These lights are perpetually varying. Sometimes 
they begin in the form of a great scarf of bright light, with its ex- 
tremities upon the horizon, which with a motion resembling that 
of a fishing net, glides swiftly up the sky, preserving a direction, 
nearly perpendicular to the meridian; and commonly, after these 
preludes, all the lights unite at the zenith, and form the top of the 
crown. The motion of these meteors is commonly that of two 
standards waving in the air, and the different tints of their light 
give them the appearance of so many streamers of changeable 
silk.” “ I saw,” says Maupertuis, a a phenomenon of this kind 
that, in the miebt of all the wonders to which I was now every 
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day accustomed, excited my admiration. To the south, a great 
space of sky appeared tinged with so lively a red, that the con- 
stellation of Orion looked as if it had been dipped in blood. This 
light, which was at first stationary, soon moved, and changing into 
other colours, violet and blue, settled into a dome, the top of which 
stood a little to the south-west of the zenith. In this country 
where there are lights of so many different colours, I never saw 
but two that were red, and such are always taken as presages of 
some misfortune.” 

In the northern districts of Siberia, the aurora begins with single 
bright pillars rising in the north and north-east, which, gradually 
increasing, comprehend a large space in the heavens, rush about 
from place to place with incredible velocity, and at last, cover al- 
most the whole sky up to the zenith, and produce an appearance 
as if a vast tent was expanded in the heavens, glittering with gold, 
rubies, and sapphire. “ A more beautiful spectacle (says Gmelin) 
cannot be painted. But whoever should see such a northern light 
for the first time could not behold it without terror. For, how- 
ever fine the illumination may be, it is attended, as I have learned 
from the relations of ir any persons, with such a hissing, crackling, 
and rushing noise through the air, as if the largest fireworks were 
playing off. To describe what they then hear, they make use of 
an expression which signifies “ the raging host is passing.” It is 
said that the hunters are often overtaken by these northern lights, 
and that their dogs are then so much frightened that they will not 
move, but He obstinately on the ground till the noise has passed.” 

Much has been said respecting the noises to which Gmelin hero 
adverts, and some philosophers have been disposed to call the fact 
in question. But this fact has been asserted by so many that it 
would appear rash to deny it, although we may be unable to ac- 
count for its cause. It is affirmed on good evidence, that such 
noises nave been heard, accompanying a splendid display of the 
aurora, by persons in Hudson’s Bay; and by those engaged in tho 
Greenland fisheries, and even in more southern latitudes, some- 
thing of this kind has been perceived. Nairne, the celebrated 
Electrician, states with great confidence that at a time when tho 
coruscations of the aurora were very remarkable in England, they 
were attended with a hissing or whizzing sound; and Mr. Cavallo 
declares that he has repeatedly heard a crackling noise proceeding 
from the same cause. Dr. Belknap, of America, when alluding 
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to the aurora, as it appeared in New Hampshire in 1719, says, 
“ In a calm night, and in the intervals between the gentle flows of 
Wind, an attentive ear, in a retired situation, may perceive it to be 
accompanied by a sound like that made by a silk handkerchief 
rubbed along the edge by a quick motion of the thumb and finger" 

It appears that, towards the southern regions of the globe this 
phenomenon likewise makes a brilliant appearance. Mr. Forster, 
who sailed round the world with Captain Cook, assures us that ha 
observed the aurora when in high southern latitudes, though with 
phenomena somewhat different from those which are seen in this 
country. On the 17th February 1773, when in latitude 68° South, 
“a beautiful phenomenon was observed during the preceding night, 
which appeared again this and the following nights. It consisted 
of long columns of a clear white light, shooting up from the horizon 
to the eastward, almost to the zenith, and gradually spreading 
on the whole southern part of the sky, and though similar to the 
northern lights of our hemisphere, yet differed from them in being 
always of a whitish colour. The sky was generally clear when 
they appeared, and the air sharp and cold." 

In the brilliant display of this phenomenon in the north polar 
regions, there is a manifestation of divine goodness which we ought 
not to overlook. In those regions the sun is absent for weeks and 
months together. How dreary would be the condition of the in- 
habitants were they left in absolute darkness, without any 
species of light to cheer their dwellings and enable them to 
move about in safety from place to place for such a length of time! 
But the aurora borealis comes to their aid, just at the season when 
they most stand in need of its light and brilliancy, and diffuses 
over their frozen landscapes and humble dwellings a lustre equal 
to that of the full moon shining in all her splendour. For 
Maupcrtuis informs us, as above stated, that “ he could pursue his 
difficult work, by the aid of this light long after the sun had left 
them," and that "it is sufficient, along with the light of the 
heavenly bodies, for most of the occasions of life." So that' in the 
absence of the sun, the inhabitants of the northern parts of Lap- 
land, Greenland, and Siberia, may prosecute their journeys, and 
engage in active employments in the open air, with as much ease 
as we can do under the clear light of the moon— one evidence 
among others, that " the tender mercies of the Creator are diffused 
over all his works." 
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Luvnrous Akches. — Sometimes it happens, though not fre- 
quently, that during an aurora, or a little before it makes its 
appearance, a broad and nearly permanent luminous arch is seen 
rising from the magnetic east, and passing a little south from the 
zenith, at right angles to the direction of the streamers. A splen- 
did phenomenon of this kind I had an opportunity of observing, 
from the Castle Hill of Edinburgh, on the 11th September, 1814, 
of which an account was published in € The Monthly Magazine * 
for December, 1814. It appeared a little before 8 o'clock in the 
evening, and extended in a direction, as nearly as I could ascertain, 
from East by North to West by South, and consequently was 
nearly at right angles to the magnetic meridian. Its elevation in 
its highest point, was between 60 and 60 degrees above the south- 
ern point of the horizon. Its breadth, which was nearly equal 
throughout its extent, was somewhat greater than that of a com- 
mon rainbow; and its brilliancy considerably exceeded that of the 
Milky Way . The whole arch seemed to have a slow motion from 
the zenith towards the southern horizon, and grew fainter in its 
lustre till it gradually evanished. About the time when it evan- 
ished, the most elevated part of its southern edge was about half 
a degree above Alt air 9 the principal star in the constellation Aquila, 
which was then on the meridian at an altitude of about 42° 2 O'. 
It evanished about half past 8, according to the time pointed out 
by the public clocks of Edinburgh. The sky was extremely clear, 
except towards the northern parts of the horizon. There was 
evidently an appearance of aurora in the north, but its coruscations 
were hid by a few interposing clouds; their outskirts, however, pre- 
edited the appearance of an irregular luminous zone, and the sky 
appeared to be as much illuminated as when the moon is about six 
days old, and above the horizon, the luminous arch, however, 
denied to bave no immediate connection with the aurora. Between 
10 and II o'clock the same evening brilliant coruscations of the 
aj djp y i mad e their appearance. It afterwards was found that the 
tm pfienom ena were observed at Perth, Dundee, Forfar, and 
dbe adjacent districts, and likewise in the middle and southern 
counties of England; which shows, that the phenomenon what- 
ever was its nature — was elevated at a great distance above the 
surface of the earth. 

Mr. Cotes, in his * Hydrostatical and Pneumatica! Lectures/ 
published in 1738, describes a similar phenomenon in th« following 
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words. u A surprising appearance was seen here (at Cambridge) 
about 10 o'clock at night, and at other very distant places, on the 
20th March, 1706. It was a semicircle of light of about two-thirds 
of the ordinary breadth of the milky way, but much brighter. The 
top of it passed very near our zenith, inclining 4 or 6 degrees to 
the north; it crossed the horizon, at a very small distance from 
the west towards the south, and again about as far from the east 
towards the north. There was at the same time an aurora borealis. 
A friend of mine saw the same appearance in Lincolnshire, at the 
distance of about 70 miles north of Cambridge; the semicircle 
seemed to him. to be in the plane of the equator. From these two 
observations compared together, it is easy to collect that the mat- 
ter from which that light proceeded was elevated above the earth’s 
surface between 40 and 50 miles.” 

I have seen several of these luminous arches since the period 
stated above, and have uniformly found their direction to be at 
right angles to the magnetic meridian; but some of them appeared 
much broader than that which was seen in September, 1814; and 
they had all a slow motion from the zenith towards the southern 
horizon, and were accompanied with appearances of the aurora, 
which seems to indicate that they are peculiar modifications of that 
phenomenon, and intimately connected with it. — As to the height 
of this phenomenon above the surface of our globe, there have been 
very different estimates, varying from 50 to 1000 miles. Euler 
supposed the height of the aurora borealis to be more than 1000 
miles above the earth. Boscovich reckoned the height of one 
which he observed in December, 1737, to have been 825 miles 
high. Bergman reckons the average height to be 460 miles. 
Mairan supposed it to bo 260 leagues; but our countryman, Mr. 
Dalton, in his Meteorological Essays,' makes it only about 150 
miles above the earth's surface. It is probable that the lowest 
estimates approach nearest to the truth. — In reference to the lu- 
minous arches, this point might be very nearly determined, were 
observers in different places carefully to note the exact time when 
the middle or edges of the arch seemed to coincide with any re- 
markable star, by which the parallax of the object might be nearly 
ascertained, and from the difference of latitude and the bearings of 
the respective places of observation, a base-line would be found, 
by which the perpendicular altitude might be ascertained. But in 
this case the clocks or watches in the different places of observa- 
tion ought to bo accurately adjusted to mean time. 
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Ab to the cause which operates in the production of the aurora, 
there has been a great variety of opinions, which it would be too 
tedious to enumerate. The most plausible theory is that which 
ascribes the cause to the operation of electricity. It is found that, 
when the electric fluid is made to pass through a vacuum, or a por- 
tion of air rarified to the same degree as that in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, a luminous appearance is produced, entirely 
resembling the coruscations of the aurora borealis, and which con- 
tinues for a considerable time. With respect to the variations of 
colour which are found in the aurora, these may be ascribed to the 
different degrees of rarefaction of the air; for the same electricity 
that appears white in a very rare medium, becomes blue, purple, or 
red, in a medium of increased density, as is proved by various 
electrical experiments. It is therefore highly probable that elec, 
tiicity is at least one of the agents which operates in the produc- 
tion of this phenomenon. The brilliancy of the light of the aurora, 
the rapidity of its motions, and the instantaneous changes of its 
form which it undergoes, all point to this powerful agent as one of 
the causes of these phenomena. But it has likewise a connection 
with the magnetic fluid, as appears from the position of the lumin- 
ous arches, and likewise from the disturbance it causes to the mag- 
netic needle, in producing oscillations of the horizontal needle, 
sometimes to the eastward and then to the westward of the mean 
daily position — and from the needle returning again to its former 
station, when the aurora has ceased. It is now, however, pretty 
well ascertained that electrical, galvanic, and magnetical phe- 
nomena proceed from a modification of the same general principle. 
But, how the electric matter is produced in those higher regions 
where it operates, and why it displays itself only at certain seasons, 
are circumstances with which we are but imperfectly acquainted. 

Fibe Balls. — These are a kind of luminous bodies generally 
appearing at a great height above the earth, with a splendour sur- 
passing that of the moon, and sometimes presenting an appearance 
equal to her apparent size. When seen in our northern region, 
they generally proceed from north to south with great velocity, 
frequently breaking into several smaller ones, sometimes disap- 
pearing in silenoe, and sometimes vanishing with a loud report—* 
These luminous appearances, in all probability, constitute one part 
of the ancient prodigies — blazing stars or comets — which last they 
frequently resemble, in being attended with a train. 
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Tho first accurate account we have of this description of mete- 
ors is that of one which was observed by Dr. Halley and several 
other philosophers in the year 1719. From the slight observations 
they could take of its course among the stars, the perpendicular 
height of this body was computed to have been about 70 miles, its 
diameter at 2800 yards, or more than a mile and a half, and its 
velocity 350 miles in a minute. But the most remarkable of these 
on record appeared on the 18th of August, 1783, about 9 o'clock in 
the evening. It was seen towards the northward of Shetland, and 
took a southerly direction for an immense space, being observed as 
far as the southern provinces of France, and one account says that 
it was also seen at Borne. During its course, it appears frequently 
to have changed its shape; sometimes appearing in the form of one 
ball, and sometimes of two or more, sometimes with a train, and 
sometimes without one. It passed over Edinburgh nearly in the 
zenith, and had then the appearance of a well-defined round 
body, extremely luminous, and of a greenish colour, the light which 
it diffused on the ground giving likewise a greenish cast to objects. 
After passing the zenith, it was attended with a train of consider* 
able length, which, continually augmenting, at last obliterated 
the head entirely, so that it looked like a wedge, flying with the 
obtuse end foremost. The motion was not apparently swift, on 
account of its great height, though in reality it must have moved 
with great swiftness, on account of the vast space it travelled over 
in a short time. At Greenwich, we are told, that "two bright 
balls, parallel to each other, led the way, the diameter of whiok 
appeared to be about two feet, and were followed by an expulsion 
of eight others. Between each two balls a luminous serreted body 
extended, and at the last a blaze issued which terminated in a 
point. The balls were tinted first by a pure bright light, then fol- 
lowed a tender yellow, mixed with azure, red, green, etc., which, 
with a coalition of bolder tints, and a reflection from the other 
balls, gave the most beautiful rotundity and variation of colour 
that the human eye could be charmed with. The sudden illumi- 
nation of the atmosphere, and the form and singular transition of 
this bright luminary tended much to make it terrific aud awful: 
nevertheless, the amazing vivid appearance of the different balls, 
tod other rich connective parts, not easy to delineate, gave an 
effect equal to the rainbow in the full zenith of its glory/' 

It is among my earliest recollections, having seen and been 
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dreadfully alarmed at the appearance of the fire-ball now described. 
When a child, I was out in my father s garden in Dundee with 
the maid, who was folding up some linens which had been drying, 
when looking towards the north, the maid exclaimed, “ You have 
never seen lightning before — there's lightning!" — when in an in- 
stant, the whole body of the meteor appeared in all its brightness, 
which produced such a sudden terror and alarm, that we both 
fell prostrate to the ground, where we remained for some time, 
supposing the earth was to be burnt up and ourselves destroyed. 
My father and mother saw its light from an upper window, as 
they were taking some refreshment after a journey, which they 
described as approximating to the light of the sun, and which 
produced universal amazement and terror in all who beheld it. 

The height of this fire-ball above the earth was reckoned at not 
less than 90 miles; its diameter was estimated at nearly two miles, 
and its velocity at about 1000 miles in a minute — Five balls in 
appearance similar to those now described, though vastly inferior 
m size, have been sometimes observed at the surface of the earth. 
Of this kind Dr. Priestly mentions one that was seen on board 
the Montague, 4th November, 1749, which appeared as big as a 
large millstone, and broke with a violent explosion. Such per- 
haps are those which sometimes appear in the time of thunder, 
*nd frequently produce mischievous effects. One of these is 
mentioned as having fallen in a serene evening in the island of 
Jamaica, exploding as soon as it touched the surface of tho 
ground, and making a considerable hole in it. Another is men- 
tioned as rolling along the surface of the sea, then rising and 
striking the top-mast of a man-of-war, and damaging the ship. 
Some time ago there appeared an electrical cloud at Java, in the East 
Indies, from which, without any thunder-storm, there issued a 
vast number of fire-balls which produced incredible mischief. 

As to the cause which produces these phenomena, there have 
boon different opinions entertained. Dr. Halley imagined that 
such meteors do not consist of one single body but of a train of 
sulphurous vapours extending a vast way through the atmosphere, 
uud being kindled at one end display the luminous appearance in 
question by the fire running from one end of the train to the other. 
Hut the most common and probable opinion now is, that the fire- 
balls are great bodies of electric matter moving from one part of tho 
heavens, where, to our conception, it is superabundant, to another 
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w horo it is deficient. T t is supposed that there must be a constant 
current of electric matter through the bowels of the earth from the 
oquator to the poles, and from the poles to the equator through the 
atmosphere, and that the great meteors now described serve for the 
keeping up of the equilibrium, in this great atmospherical current, 
while the smaller ones answer a like purpose in the general mass 
of electric matter dispersed over the surface of the earth, and there- 
fore are seen to move in all directions, as the equilibrium happens 
to require them in different parts.- — As the large fire-balls, in their 
course, constantly move cither from the north or north-west quarter 
of the heavens, or nearly in the direction of the magnetic meridian, 
it is highly probable that they have likewise a relation to the 
magnetic fluid, and other causes of which we are ignorant may 
Combine to produce these phenomena. 

Shooting or Falling Stars. — These are meteors whioh dart 
through the sky, in the form of stars, generally accompanied with 
a train of light. These phenomena were formerly considered aa 
merely atmospherical meteors originating in the inflammation of a 
quantity of hydrogen gas, by means of electricity. But, in conse- 
quence of recent observations, they are now considered as bodies 
of a very different description. From observations made at Bres- 
lau and other places by professor Brandes and many of his pupils^ 
the height of some shooting stars has been calculated at 600 English 
miles; and the rate at which they move at not less than 86 miles 
in a second, which is nearly double the rate of the earth's motion 
round the sun; but as it has been ascertained that shooting stars 
usually move in a direction contrary to that of the earth's motion, 
the real motion of these bodies will only be about 18 miles in a 
seoond, which is, however, a rate of velocity extremely rapid, more 
Chan that of any planet in the Solar system, with the exception of 
Mercury and Venus. 

A particular degree of interest has been excited in relation to 
these phenomena, in consequence of showers of these stars having 
been lately observed in North America and other region* of the 
globe. On the night of the 12th and the morning of the 13th 
November, 1833, a most extraordinary shower of these meteors 
was observed at Boston, Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, and 
other places of the United States which created universal wonder 
and astonishment. Thousands of these bodies appeared to sweep 
along through the sky at once, and in continued succession far 
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several hours, so that almost the whole visible canopy of the heavens 
seemed to be in a blaze. They succeeded each other at so short 
intervals that it was impossible to count them, and tho most 
moderate calculations estimated their number at not less than 
hundreds of thousands. At the observatory of Boston their number 
was considered as equalling one half of the flakes which fill the air 
in an ordinary fall of snow When their numbers were diminishing 
650 stars were counted in 15 minutes in a circumscribed part of 
the heavens, which did not comprise a tenth part of the visible 
horizon, and these did not amount to two- thirds of the whole num- 
ber seen, which was about 900, and it was supposed that, if the 
whole hemisphere could have been surveyed by one observer, 3G,000 
would have been seen in the course of an hour. This striking 
phenomenon continued during the space of seven hours, and it was 
reckoned that the whole number of shooting stars seen at Boston 
was upwards of 240,000. 

The following is an abridged account of these extraordinary phe- 
nomena, taken from the ‘New York Commercial Advertiser' of 
November 13th, 1833. — “The sky was remarkably clear on the 
night of this remarkable phenomenon. Before 12 o’clock the shoot- 
ing stars were observed to fall with unusual frequency and splendour. 
From four to six in the morning they were most numerous and 
refulgent. Not a cloud obscured the broad expanse, and millions 
of meteors sped their way across it on every point of the compass. 

Were it possible to enumerate them in the swiftness of their 
arrowy haste, we might venture to say that for the space of two 
hours, intervening between four and six, more than 1000 per 
minute might have been counted. Their coruscations were bright, 
gleamy, and incessant, and they fell as thick as the flakes in the 
early snows of December. In one instance, we distinctly heard 
the explosion of a meteor that shot across to the north-west, leav 
ing a bright and luminous tract; and witnessed another which 
left a path of light that was clearly discernible for more than ten 
minutes after the ball had exploded. — Compared with the splendour 
of this celestial exhibition, the most brilliant rockets and fireworks 
of art bore less relation than the twinkling of the most tiny star to 
the broad glare of the sun. The whole heavens seemed in motion, 
and never before has it fallen to our lot to observe a phenomenon 
so magnificent and sublime.”- — It is worthy of particular notice 
that tho point from which tho meteors seemed to emanate was 
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observed, by those who fixed its position among the stars, to be In 
the constellation Leo , and according to their concurrent testimony, 
this radiant point was stationary among the stars during the whole 
period of observation— -that it did not move along with the earth 
in its diurnal revolution eastward, but accompanied the stars in 
their apparent progress westward, which proves the elevation of the 
meteors to be far beyond our atmosphere. 

Similar phenomena have been observed in other regions of the 
globe, and it is remarkable that they have been generally seen on the 
12th and 13th November, and are now distinguished by the name 
of “ The November Meteors.” On the night of the 12th Novem- 
ber, 1779, a phenomenon of this kind was seen at Cumana, in 
South America, when thousands of meteors, colids, fireballs, or fall- 
ing stars, as they were variously denominated, succeeded each 
other during four hours. Similar appearances were beheld in 
1799 by Humboldt in America, by the Moravians in Greenland, 
and by various individuals in Germany, on the 12th and 13th of 
November; and in 1832, by Captain Hammond, at Mocha, on the 
Bed sea, on the morning of the 13th November. — These circum- 
stances have led to the conclusion, which has been adopted by 
some, that there are myriads of small bodies existing within the 
limits of the Solar system, whose orbits every year, about the 12th 
and 13th November, approach near the earth’s orbit. — Dr. Olm- 
sted, professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, in Yale 
College, New Haven, who has entered into minute investigations 
on this subject, has arrived at the following conclusions: — 

1. That the meteors of November 13 had their origin beyond 
the limits of our atmosphere. 2. That the height of the place 
whence the meteors emanated was about 2238 miles above the 
surface of the earth. 3. That the meteors fell towards the earth, 
being attracted to it by the foroe of gravity. 4. That they fell 
towards the earth in straight lines, and in directions which, within 
considerable distances, were nearly parallel with each other. 5. 
That they entered the earth’s atmosphere with a velocity equal to 
about 4 miles per second, — or more than ten times greater than 
the maximum velocity of a cannon ball. 6. The meteors consisted 
of combustible matter, and took fire and were consumed in travers- 
ing the atmosphere. 7. Some of the larger meteors must have 
been bodies of great size. Some of them appeared larger than the 
fall moon rising; and such a body seen at the distance of 110 
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mliw behoved to have been one mile in diameter. 8. The meteor* 
were constituted of light and transparent materials; otherwise then 
momentum would have been sufficient to enable them to make 
their way through the atmosphere to the surface of the earth. — 
The ultima te conclusion to which professor Olmsted arrives is the 
following: — "That the meteors of November 13 consisted of por- 
tion* of the extreme parts of a nebulous body which revolves 
aroun d the sun in an orbit interior to that of the earth, but little 
mimed to the plane of the ecliptic, having its aphelion near to 
&a earth's path, and having a periodic term of 182 days nearly." 

The above conclusions are deduced from a great variety of ob- 
servations, reasonings, and investigations, which occupy about 80 
pages of professor Silliman's Scientific Journal. 


The meteors to which I have now directed the attention of the 
reader form, on the whole, an interesting subject of contemplation. 
Some of them have evidently their origin and their range far be- 
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yond the limits generally assigned to our atmosphere, and proceed 
from the operation of causes with which we are but imperfectly 
acquainted. — The November meteors seem to unfold to our view a 
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sew species of planetary bodies within the range of our system, 
which must subserve some wise purposes of the Creator in the 
kingdom of nature. What these purposes are is beyond the range 
of our present knowledge to determine. But we may learn, from 
some of the facts above detailed, that, if the universe were not 
under the superintendence of a wise and benevolent Being, our 
world might be subjected to many disasters from unseen causes 
and unknown bodies, from which we have hitherto been protected. 
Had the meteors to which we have now adverted consisted of solid 
bodies, and made their way to the earth, thousands of human ha- 
bitations might have been shattered to pieces, and ten thousands 
of their inhabitants deprived of fife. But He who rules among the 
orbs of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth has ar- 
ranged the elements of nature, and the motions of all the bodies 
in the material world, in such a manner as, on the whole, to pro- 
mote the happiness of his creatures, for “ his tender mercies are 
over all his works." Were there no supreme, intelligent, and 
benevolent ruler of the universe, and were the powers we behold 
in operation in the system of nature to act at random, we should 
feel altogether uncertain of the continuance of our present enjoy- 
ments, and should have no security that the fabric of universal 
nature would not he dissolved or run into confusion. 

With regard to the religious tendency of the study of Nature' 
History, it may be remarked, that as all the objects which it em 
braces are the workmanship of God, the delineations and descrip 
tions of the Natural historian must be considered as “the historj 
of the operations of the Creator;" or, in other words, so for at 
the science extends, “the history of the Creator himself;" for tin 
marks of his incessant agency, his power, wisdom, and beneficence, 
are impressed on every objeet, however minute, throughout th< 
three kingdoms of nature, and throughout every region of earth* 
air, and sky. As the Deity is invisible to norm eyes, and cannot 
be directly contemplated by finite minds, without some material 
medium of communication, there are but two mediums with 
which we are acquainted by which we can attain a knowledge of 
his nature and perfections. These are, either the fads which have 
occurred in the course of his providential dispensations towards our 
raoe, sinoe the commencement of time, and the moral truths con- 
nected with them — or the facts whioh are displayed in the economy 
of nature. Thefiist class of foots is recorded in the saered history. 
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and in the annals of nations; the second class is exhibited in tho 
diversified objects and motions which appear throughout the sys- 
tem of the visible universe. The one may be termed the Moral 
History, and the other the Natural History of the operations of tho 
Creator. It is obviously incumbent on every rational being to 
contemplate the Creator through both these mediums, for each of 
them conveys its distinct and peculiar revelations; and, conse- 
quently, our perceptions of Deity through the one medium does 
not supersede the necessity of our contemplating him through the 
other. While, therefore, it is our duty to contemplate the perfec- 
tions, the providence, and the agency of God, as displayed in the 
Scripture revelation, it is also incumbent upon us to trace his attri- 
butes in the system of Nature, in order that we may be enabled 
to contemplate the eternal Jehovah, in every variety of aspect in 
which he has been pleased to exhibit himself in the universe ho 
has formed. 

The visible creation may be considered as a permanent and sen- 
sible manifestation of Deity; intended every moment to present 
to our view the unceasing energies of Him “ in whom we live and 
move." And if the train of our thoughts were directed in its 
proper channel, we would perceive God in every object and in 
every movement; we would behold him operating in the whirlwind 
and in the storm; in the subterraneous cavern and in the depths 
of the ocean; in the gentle rain and the refreshing breeze; in the 
rainbow, the fiery meteor, and the lightning’s flash; in the splen- 
dours of the sun and the majestic movements of the heavens, in 
the frisking of the lambs, the songs of birds, and the buzz of insects; 
hi the circulation of our blood, the movements of our joints, tho 
motion of our eye-balls, and in the rays of light which are continu- 
ally darting from surrounding objects, for the purposes of vision. 
For these and ten thousand other agencies in the system of nature 
are nothing else but the voice of Deity proclaiming to the sons of 
men, in silent but emphatic language, “ Stand still, and conside i 
the wonderful works of God." 

If then it be admitted that the study of nature is the study of 
the Creator — to overlook the grand and beautiful scenery with 
which wo are surrounded, or to undervalue any thing which infinite 
wisdom has formed, is to overlook and contemn the Creator him- 
self. Whatever God has thought proper to create, and to present 
to our view in the visible world, it becomes man to study and con- 
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template, that from thence he may derive motives to excite him 
to the exercise of reverence and adoration, of gratitude and praise. 
In so far as any individual is unacquainted with the various facts 
of the history of nature, in so far does he remain ignorant of the 
manifestations of Deity; for every object on the theatre of the 
universe exhibits his character and designs in a different point of 
view. He who sees God only as he displays himself in his opera- 
tions on the earth, but has never contemplated the firmament with 
the eye of reason, must be unacquainted with those amazing energies 
of eternal power which are displayed in the stupendous fabric and 
movements of the orbs of heaven. He who sees God only in tho 
general appearances of nature, but neglects to penetrate into his 
minute operations, must remain ignorant of those astonishing mani- 
festations of Divine wisdom and skill which appear in the contriv- 
ances, adaptations, and functions of the animal and the vegetable 
kingdoms. For the more we know of the work, the more accurate 
and comprehensive will be our views of the intelligence by whom 
it was designed; and the farther we carry our investigations of tho 
works of God, the more admirable and astonishing will his plans 
and perfections appear. 

In short, a devout contemplation of the works of nature tends 
to ennoble the human soul, and to purify and exalt the affections. 
It inspires the mind with a relish for the beauty, the harmony, and 
order, which subsist in the universe around us — it elevates the 
soul to the love and admiration of that Being who is the Author 
of all our comforts and of all that is sublime and beneficent in 
creation, and excites us to join with all holy beings in a chorus of 
praise to the God and Father of all. For they 

" Whom nature's works can charm, with God himself 
Hold converse, grow familiar day by day 
With hia conceptions, act upon his plan. 

And form to hia tho relish of their souls.’* 

The man who surveys the vast field of nature with the eye of 
reason and devotion, will not only acquire a more comprehensive 
view of that illimitable power which organized the universe, but 
will find his sources of enjoyment continually increased, and will 
feel an ardent desire after that glorious world where the vail which 
now hides from our sight some of the grandest manifestations of 
Deity will be withdrawn, and the wonders of Omnipotence be dis- 
played in all their splendour and perfection. 
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Ta conformity with these sentiments, we find the inspired 
w riters , in numerous instances, calling our attention to the won* 
ders of creating power and wisdom* In one of the first speeches 
in which the Almighty is introduced as addressing the sons of 
men, and the longest one in the Bible, 1 our attention is exclusively 
directed to the subjects of Natural History; the whole address 
having a reference to the economy of Divine wisdom in the ar- 
rangement of the world at its first creation— the wonders of the 
ocean, and of light and darkness — the phenomena of thunder and 
lightning, rain, hail, snow, frost, and other meteors in the atmos- 
phere — the intellectual faculties of man, and the economy and in- 
stincts of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and other tribes of animated 
existence. Indeed, the greater part of the sublime descriptions 
contained in the book of Job has a direct reference to the agency 
of God in the material creation, and to the course of his providence 
in relation to the different characters of men; and the reasonings 
of the different speakers in that sacred drama proceed on the 
supposition that their auditors were intimately acquainted with the 
varied appearances of nature, and their tendency to exhibit the 
character and perfections of the omnipotent Creator. We find 
the Psalmist, in Psalm civ, employed in a devout description of 
wtfkt objects, from the contemplation of which his mind is raised 
tofadofing views of their almighty Author; and, from the whole 
cf lit survey, he deduces the following conclusions: — "How 
piirifldd ire thy works, 0 Lord! In wisdom thou hast made 
flittWaBI The earth is fall of thy riches; so is this great and 
wli* sea, wherein are things creeping innumerable, both small 
and great beasts. The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever; 
the Lord shall rejoice in all bis works.” 2 I will sing unto the Lord 

t Job, chaps, xxxrili, xxxix, xl, xlL 

* The glory of the Lord, in this passage, denotes the display of his per- 
fections in the material universe ; and the declaration of the inspired writer 
plainly intimates, that this display will continue for over, and will remain 
as an object of unceasing contemplation to all intelligences, and as an 
denial monument of his power and wisdom. For although the earth and 
the aerial heavens will be changed at the close of that dispensation of Pro- 
vidence which respects our world, yet the general frame of the universe, in 
Hi other parts, will remain substantially the same ; and not only so, bat 
will, in all probability, be perpetually increasing in magnitude and grandeur. 
Am the change which will be effected in respect to the terraqueous globe 
del Hs appendages will be such that Jehovah will have reason to "rejolea* 
hi this as well as in all his other works. 
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as long as I live; I will ring praises to my God while I have my 
being-" 

Bat in order to enter into the spirit of such sublime reflections, 
we must not content ourselves with a superficial and cursory view 
of the objects and operations of nature, — we must not think it 
sufficient to acquiesce in such vague propositions as these: “Hie 
glory of God is seen in every blade of grass, and every drop of 
water; all nature is full of wonders, from the dust of the earth to 
the stars of the firmament.” We must study the works of Creation 
with ardour, survey them with minute attention, and endeavour 
to acquire a specific and comprehensive knowledge of the Creators 
designs. We must endeavour to acquire a knowledge of the parti* 
cular modes, circumstances, oon texture, configurations, adaptations, 
structure, functions, and relations of those objects in which bene* 
volence and design conspicuously appear— in the animal and the 
vegetable world, in the ocean, the atmosphere, and the heavens; 
that the mind may be enabled to draw the conclusion with full 
conviction and intelligence —* u In madam thou hast made them 
aUr The pointed interrogatories which Jehovah addressed to 
Job evidently imply that Job had previously acquired an intimate 
acquaintance with the works of nature. It seems to be taken for 
granted, as a matter of course, that he had made himself acquainted 
with the general range of facts in the visible creation; and the 
intention of the several questions presented to his consideration 
evidently was, to impress him with a sense of his own impoteney, 
and to lead him to the investigation of the wonders of creating 
power, which he had formerly overlooked. The conclusion which 
the Psalmist draws respecting the wisdom displayed throughout all 
the works of God, plainly intimates, that he had made the different 
parts of nature the subject of minute examination and of deep 
reflection; otherwise he could not have rationally deduced his 
conclusion, or felt those emotions which filled his mind with the 
pious raptures so beautifully expressed in that hymn of praise to 
the Creator of the world. 

We have therefore reason to believe, from these and other in* 
stances, that pious men, “in the days of old,” were much man 
accustomed than modem Christians to contemplate and admire the 
visible works of the Lord; and it is surely much to be regretted, 
that we, who enjoy so many superior means of information, and 
who have access to the brilliant disqoveries of later and mote «n- 
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lightened time*, should manifest so much disregard to "the works 
of Jehovah, and the operations of his hands." To enable the 
common mass of Christians to enter into the spirit of this delightful 
study and Christian duty should therefore be one object of those 
periodical and other religious works which are put into their hands; 
so that they may be enabled, with vigour and intelligence, to form 
the pious resolution of Asaph, “ 1 will meditate on all thy works, 
O Lord! and talk of thy doings " “ 1 will utter abundantly the 

memory of thy great goodness, and tell of all thy wondrous works.” 1 


Sttgtfflf. 

The next department of knowledge I shall notice is the science 
of Geography. 

The object of this science is, to describe the world we inhabit, 
in reference to the continents, islands, mountains, oceans, seas, 
rivers, empires, and kingdoms with which it is diversified, together 
with the manners, customs, and religion of the different tribes 
whioh people its surface. 

In order to form an accurate conoeption of the relative positions 
of objects on the surface of the earth, and to enter, with intelli- 
gence, on the study of this subject, it is requisite, first of all, to 
have an accurate idea of its figure and magnitude. For a long 
series of ages, it was supposed, by the bulk of mankind, that the 
surfaoe of the earth was nearly a plane, indefinitely extended, and 
bounded on all sides by the sky. Lactantius, and several of the 
fathers of the Christian Church, strenuously argued, that the earth 
was extended infinitely downwards, and established upon several 
foundations. The ancient philosopher Heraclitus is said to have 
believed that the earth was of the shape of a skiff or canoe, very 
much hollowed; and the philosopher Leucippus supposed it to be 
of the form of a cylinder or a drum. It is only within the period 
of the last 300 years that the true figure of the earth has been 
accurately ascertained. This figure is now found to be that of 
an oblate spheriod, nearly approaching to the shape of a globe or 
sphere. Ta hate asserted this opinion several ages ago would 
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have been considered as a heresy in religion, and would haws 
subjected its abettors to the anathemas of the Church, and even 
to the peril of their lives. Historians inform us, that the learned 
Spigelius, bishop of Upsal in Sweden, suffered martyrdom at the 
stake, in defence of the doctrine of the Antipode s; and we know 
that, for asserting the motion of the earth, the celebrated philoso- 
pher G alile o was immured in a dungeon, and condemned, by an 
assembly of cardinals, to all the horrors of perpetual imprisonment. 
The doctrine he maintained, and which is now universally received 
by every one acquainted with the subject, was declared by these 
arrogant ecclesiastics to be “ a proposition absurd in its very 
nature, false in philosophy, heretical in religion, and contrary to 
the holy Scriptures” Such are some of the horrible and pernicious 
consequences which flow from ignorance of the phenomena of 
nature, and of those laws by which the Almighty governs the 
universe he has formed; and which prove it to be a Christian duty* 
for every rational being to study the order and economy of the 
visible world. 

That the earth is nearly of a globular figure is proved by the 
followin g considerations:— 1. When wo stand on the searshore, 

while the sea is per- 
fectly calm, we per- 
ceive that the surface 
of the water is not 
quite plane, but con- 
vex or rounded : 
and if we are on one 
side of an arm of 
the sea, as the frith 
of Forth, and, with 
our eyes near the 
water, look toward 
the opposite coast,we 
shell plainly see the water elevated between our eyes and the oppo- 
site shore, so as to prevent our seeing the land near the edge of the 
water. The same experiment may be made on any portion of still 
water, of a mile or two in extent, when its convexity will be per* 
eeived by the' eye. A little boat, for instance, may be perceived 
by a man who is any height above the water, but if he stoops 
down, and lays his eye near the surface, he will find that the fluid 
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appears to rise, and intercept the view of the boat. 2. If we take 
oar station on the sea-shore, and view the ships leaving the coast, 

in any direc- 
tion — as they, 
retire from owe 
view, we may 
perceive the 
masts and rig- 
ging of the ves-* 
sels when the 
hulls are out of 
sight, and, as it 
were, sunk in 
the water. On 
the other hand, 
when a ship is 
approaching 
the shore, the 
first part of her 
that is seen is 

the topmast; as she approaches nearer, the sails become visible, 
and, last of all, the hull comes gradually into view. 1 The reason 
of such appearances obviously is, that the round or convex surface 
of the water interposes between our eye and the body of the ship, 
when she has reached a certain distance, while, at the same time, 
the sails and topmast, from their great elevation, may be still in 
view. To the same cause it is owing, that the higher the eye is 
placed, the more extensive is the prospect; and hence it is common 
for sailors to climb to the top of masts, in order to discover 
land or ships at a distance. The contrary of all this would take 
place, if the earth and waters were an extended plane. When a 
ship came within view, the hull would first make its appearance, 
being the largest object, next the sails, and last of all the topmast. 
These considerations, which hold true in all parts of the world, 
prove to a certainty, that the mass of the ocean is of a globular 
farm; and if the ocean be a portion of a sphere, it follows, that 

* In order to make each observations to advantage, the observer's eye 
should be, as near as possible, on a level with the sea, and he should use a 
telescope to enable him to perceive more distinctly the upper parts of the 

vemeL 
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ike land also is of ibe same general figure; for no portion of ike 
earth’s surface is elevated above four or five miles above the level 
of the ocean. 3. That the earth is round from north to south ap- 
pears from the following circumstances: — When we travel a con- 
siderable distance from north to south, or from south to north, a 
number of new stars successively appear in the heavens, in the 
quarter to which we are advancing, and many of those in the 
opposite quarter gradually disappear, which would not happen if 
the earth were a plane in that direction. 4;. That the earth is 
round from east to west appears from actual experiment; for 
many navigators, by sailing in a westerly direction, have gone 
round it, from east to west; and were it not for the frozen seas 
within the polar regions, which interrupt navigation in those di- 
rections, it would, long ere now, have been circumnavigated from 
north to south. 5. All these proofs are confirmed and illustrated 
by eclipses of the moon, which present an ocular demonstration of 
the earth’s rotundity. An eclipse of the moon is caused by the in- 
tervention of the body of the earth between the sun and the moon; 
in which case, the shadow of the earth falls upon the moon. This 
shadow is found in all cases, and in every position of the earth, to 
be of a circular figure; which incontrovertibly proves that Ike 
whole mass of land and water of which the earth is composed 
is nearly of a globular form. The mountains and vales which 
diversify its surface detract little or nothing from its globular 
shape; for they bear no more proportion to its whole bulk than a 
few grains of sand to a common terrestrial globe; the highest 
mountains on its surface being little more than the 2000th part 
of its diameter. Some of the mountains on the surface of the 
moon are higher than those on the earth, and yet that body ap- 
pears, both to the naked eye and through telescopes of a spherical 
figure. . ~ ~ 

To some readers, the discovery of the true figure of the earth 
may appear as a matter of very trivial importance in religion. I 
hesitate not, however, to affirm, that it constitutes a most impor- 
tant fact in the history of divine providence. Had not this dis- 
covery been made, it is probable that the vast continent of America 
might yet have remained undiscovered; for Columbus, who first 
discovered that new world, had learned, contrary to the general 
Opinion of those times, that the earth was of a spherical figuro; 
wid, from the maps then existing, he began to conjecture that the 
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nearest Way rf sailing to the East Indies would be to sail west- 
ward. And although he missed the object of his research, he was 
the means of laying open to view a vast and unknown region of the 
earth, destined, in due time, to receive from the eastern world the 
blessings of knowledge, civilization, and religion. On the know- 
ledge of the spherical figure of the earth the art of navigation in a 
great measure depends; and all the voyages of discovery which 
have been made in later years were undertaken in consequence of 
the knowledge of this fact. Had mankind remained unacquainted 
with this disoovery, the circumnavigation of the globe would never 
have been attempted; vast portions of the habitable world would 
have remhifoed unknown and unexplored; no regular intercourse 
would {uve been maintained between the various tribes of the 
human race; and consequently, the blessings of Divine Revelation 
eouldiiever have been communicated to the greater part of the 
Gentflb world. Besides, the knowledge of the true figure and 
m ag ni t u de of our sublunary world forms the groundwork of all 
the sublime discoveries which have hitherto been made in the 
regions of the firmament. For its diameter forms the base line of 
those triangles by which the distances and magnitude of the 
celestial globes have been determined , 1 without a knowledge of the 
extent of which, the important results which have been deduced 
impacting the system of the universe, could not have been ascer- 
Mdbtfd, snd Consequently, our views of the grandeur and omnipo- 
tence of the Deity, and of the magnificence and extent of his 
dominions, must have been much more circumscribed than they 
now are. Such is the intimate connection that subsists between 
every part of the chain of Divine dispensations, that tf any one link 
had been either broken or dissolved, the state of things, in the 
moral and intellectual world, would have been very different from 
what it now is; and the plans of Providenoe, for accomplishing 

l la order that the general reader may understand what is meant by 
"the diameter of the earth forming the bas±Hm of those triangles by 
which the distances, etc. of the hearenly bodies are measured,” it may not 
be unnecessary to state the following explanations. 

- In any triangle^ as A B 0, if the length of the side A B be known, and 
likewise the quantity of the angles at A and B, or the number of degrees 
or minutes they subtend, be ascertained, we can find the length of theside^ 
A C and A B. If A B represent a horizontal plane, 100 foot in extent* 
and 0 B a tower whose height we wish to determine, and if, with a quad- 
rant* we find the angle atA,orGAB,tobe48 degrees ; then by an easy 
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the renovation and improvement of mankind, would have been 
either partially or totally frustrated. 

trigonometrical process — Radial : it to the tangent of A, 43* : : as the side 
A B, 100 feet s ia to the height of the tower 0 B, which, in thia case, will 
be found to be 93} feet 



It is on thia general principle that the distances and magnitudes of the 
celestial bodies are determined. But, in all cases where we wish to ascer- 
tain the dimensions of the different parts of a triangle — one tide, at least, 
must be given, along with two angles, otherwise the length of the different 
sides of the triangle cannot be determined.— Now, in measuring the dis- 
tance of a heavenly body, such as the Moon, the diameter or temidiameter 
of the earth is the knovm aide of the triangle by which such a distance is to 
be found. In the above, let B C represent the Earth, M the Moon, 
and A B a portion of the starry firmament. If a spectator on the earth a 
surface at B view the moon in the horizon, it will appear in the line B M, 
among the stars at H. But, if viewed from the centre of the earth at 0 or 
from the surface at D, it will appear in the line 0 D M, among the stars at 
8. The difference of position in which the moon is seen, as viewed from 
the surface of the earth E, and the centre C, is called the moon’s horizon- 
tal parallax, or the arc S U, which is subtended by the angle 8 M H, which 
is equal to the angle B M 0. In determining the distance of the moon, 
therefore, we must first find, by observation, the horizontal parallax, or, in 
other words, the angle BMC; and the side B C, or the semidiameter of 
the earth being known to be about 4000 miles in extent, forms the bate Une 
of the triangle BMC, and hence the other sides of the triangle B M and 
0 M, or the distance of the moon from the earth, can be found by an eaqy 
calculation. * 

From what has been now stated, it will appear that, were we ignorant of 
the figure and magnitude of the earth, we could not ascertain the distance 
of the moon or any other celestial body. In the above explanation I have 
merely stated the principle on which astronomers prooeed in m souring 
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With regard to the magnitude of the earth — I have already 
stated the mode by which we may acquire the most accurate and 
comprehensive conception of this particular, in the course of the 
illustrations which were given of the Omnipotence of Deity — (pp. 
39-44). It is necessary here only to remark that, according to the 
latest computations, the diameter of the earth is about 7930 miles, 
and its circumference 24,912 miles; and consequently, the whole 
surface of the land and water it contains comprehends an area of 
197,552,160 miles. The proportion of land and water on its 
surface cannot be very accurately ascertained; but it is quite 
evident, from an inspection of a map of the world, that the water 
occupies at least two-thirds of its surface, and of course the land 
cannot occupy more than one third. Supposing it to be only one- 
fourth of the earth's surface, it will contain 49,388,040 square 
miles, which is considerably more than what is stated in most of 
our late systems of Geography; in some of which the extent of the 
land is rated at 39,000,000, and in others so low as 30,000,000 of 
square miles — the former of which statements being less than a fifth, 
and the latter less than a sixth of the surface of the globe. But it 
is quite obvious that the extent of the land cannot be less than a 
fourth of the area of the globe, and must, therefore, comprehend at 
least about 50,000,000 of square miles. And if a large arctio 
continent, exist around the North Pole, as some French Philosophers 
infer, from Captain Parry's discoveries — the quantity of land on 
the terraqueous globe will be much greater than what has been now 
stated. 

General Divisions of the Earth. — The surface of the earth is 
divided, from north to south, by two bands of earth, and two of 
water. The first band of earth is the ancient or Eastern Continent, 

comprehending Europe, Asia, and Africa; the greatest length of 
which is found to be in a line beginning on the east point of the 
northern part of Tartary, and extending from thence to the cape 
of Good Hope, which measures about 10,000 miles in a direction 
nearly from north-east to south-west; but if measured according to 
the meridians, or from north to south, it extends only 7500 miles, 
from the northernmost cape in Lapland to the cape of Good Hope. 

the distances of bodies in the heavens, without descending into details. For 
a more particular explanation and illustration of this subject* the reader it 
referred to the author’s work entitled 4 Celestial Scenery/ chap, vii, where, 
the subject is pretty hilly and popularly treated. 
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This vast body of had contains about 36,000,000 of square mites, 
forming nearly a fifth of the whole surface of the globe. Hie other 
band of earth is what is commonly called the New World, which 
comprehends North and South America. Its greatest length lies 
in a line beginning at the mouth of the river Plata, passing through 
the island of Jamaica, and terminating beyond Hudson's Bay; and 
it measures about 8000 miles. This body of land contains about 
14,000,000 of square miles, or somewhat more than a third of the 
Old Continent. 

It may not be improper here to remark, that the two lines now 
mentioned, which measure the greatest length of the two continents, 
divide them into two equal parts, so that an equal portion of land 
lies on each side of these lines, and that each of the lines has an in- 
clination of about 30 degrees to the equator, but in opposite direc- 
tions; that of the old continent extending from the north-east to the 
south-west; and that of the new continent, from the north-west to the 
south-east; and that they both terminate at the same degree of 
northern and southern latitude. It may also be noticed, that the 
old and new continents are almost opposite to each other, and that 
the old is more extensive to the north of the equator, and the new 
more extensive to the south, The centre of the old continent is 
in the 17th degree of north latitude, and the centre of the new in 
the 17th degree of south latitude; so that they seem to be made 
to counterbalance each other, in order to preserve the equability 
of the diurnal rotation of the earth. There is also a singular 
connection between the two continents, namely, that if they were 
divided into two parts, all four would be surrounded by the sea, 
were it not for the two small necks of land called the isthmuses of 
Sues and Panama. 1 

Between the two continents now mentioned lie two immense 
bands of water, termed the Paoifie and the Atlantic oceans, 
whose greatest length is likewise in a direction from north to 
south. 

Besides the two bauds of earth to which I have adverted, many 
extensive portions of land are dispersed through the ocean, which 
oovers the remaining part of the earth’s surface; particularly the 
extensive regions of Australasia which occupy a space nearly as 
large as the whole of Europe, and the Arctic continent, which pro- 
bably exists within the North Polar regions, and which some 
t See Baffin* Natural Hlataiy, veL 1 
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French writers propose to designate by the name of Borama, is, 
in all probability, of equal extent. There are also the extensive 
islands of New Guinea, Borneo, Madagascar, Sumatra, Japan, 
Great Britain, New Zealand, Ceylon, Iceland, Cuba, Java, and 
thousands of others, of different dimensions, scattered through the 
Pacific, the Indian, and the Atlantic oceans, and which form a very 
considerable portion of the habitable regions of the globe. To 
these must be added the newly-discovered island, called Euderby’s 
land, in the South Arctic ocean. This island is now used as a 
whale fishing station, and is by many supposed to belong to 
the Southern Continent so long imagined by Philosophers as 
necessary to balanoe the mass of land in the north temperate 
lone. 

General Features of the Earth’s Surface. — In taking a 
general survey of the external features of the earth, the most pro- 
minent objects that strike the eye are those huge elevations which 
rise above the level of its general surface, termed Hills and Jfotia- 
tazns. These are distributed in various forms and sizes, through 
•very portion of the continents and islands; and running into im- 
mense chains, form a sort of connecting band to the other portions 
of the earth’s surface. The largest mountains are generally formed 
into immense chains, which extend, in nearly the same direction, 
for several hundreds and even thousands of miles. It has been 
observed, by some philosophers, that the most lofty mountains form 
two immense ridges or belts, which with some interruptions, extend 
around the whole globe in nearly the same direction. One of these 
ridges lies between the 45th and 65th degrees of north latitude. 
Beginning on the western shores of France and Spain, it extends 
eastward, including the Alps and the Pyrenees, in Europe, the 
Uralian and Altaic mountains, in Aria — extending from thence to 
the shores of Kamtsohatka, and, after a short interruption from the 
sea, they rise again on the western coast of America, and terminate 
it Canada, near the eastern shore. It is supposed that the chain 
£ continued completely round <the globe, through the space that 
a covered by the Atlantic ocean, and that the Azores, and other 
islands in that direction, are the only summits that are visible till 
we oome to the British isles. The other ridge runs along the 
southern hemisphere, between the 20th and 30th degrees of south 
latitude, of which detached portions are found in the mountains 
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of Tucuman and of Paraguay, in South America; of Monomotapa 
and Caffraria, in Africa; in Australia, New Caledonia, the New 
Hebrides, the Friendly, the Society, and other islands in the 
Pacific ocean. From these ridges flow a variety of ramifications, 
in both hemispheres, towards the Equator and the Poles, which 
altogether presents the magnificent scenery, diversifying and en- 
livening the surface of our globe. 

The highest mountains in the world, according to some late ac- 
counts published in the “ Transactions of the Asiatic Society/’ are 
the Himalaya chain, north of Bengal, on the borders of Tibet. 
The highest mountain in this range is stated to be about 27,000 
feet, or a little more than five miles in perpendicular height, and is 
visible at the distance of 230 miles. Nineteen different mountains 
in this chain are stated to be above four miles in perpendicular ele- 
vation. Next to the Himalayas are the Andes, in South America, 
which extend more than 4000 miles in length, from the province 
of Quito to the straits of Magellan. The highest summit of the 
Andos is Chimborazo, which is said to be 20,600 feet, or nearly 
four miles, above the level of the sea. The highest mountains in 
Europe are the Alps, which run through Switzerland and the north 
of Italy, — the Pyrenees, which separate France from Spain, and 
the Dofrafeld, which divide Norway from Sweden. The highest 
peaks of the Alps are — Mont Blanc, in Savoy, 15,668 feet high; 
the ascent of whioh has several times been made within the last 
few years. Mount Rosa, in Savoy, near the confines of Switzer- 
land, 15,527 feet high; Finsteraarhom, in Switzerland, 14,325 
feet high; Pelvoux de Vallouise, on the French territory, 14,044 
feet high; and the Jungfrau, or Virgin, 13,730 feet high. The 
most elevated ridges in Asia are mounts Taurus, Imaus, Caucasus, 
Ararat, the Uralian, the Altaian, and the mountains of Japan, — in 
Africa, Mount Adas, and the mountains of the moon. Some 
of the mountains in these ranges are found to contain immense 
caverns or perforations, of more than two miles in circumference, 
reaching from their summits to an immeasurable depth in the 
bowels of the earth. From these dreadful openings are fre- 
quently thrown up, to an immense height, torrents of fire and 
smoke, rivers of melted metals, clouds of ashes and cinders, 
and sometimes red-hot stones and enormous rooks, to the distanoe 
of several miles, accompanied with thunders, lightnings, darkness. 
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nd horrid subterraneous sounds- — producing the most terrible 
devastations through all the surrounding districts* The most 

noted mountains 
of this kind in 
Europe are mount 
Hecla, in Iceland; 
Etna, in Sicily; and 
Vesuvius, near the 
city of Naples, in 
Italy. Several 
eruptions of this 
volcano have took 
place in 1854 and 
1855, destroying 
vineyards, over- 
whelming houses, 
mount Vesuvius. and injuring muoh 

valuable property. 

Numbers of volcanoes are also found in South America, in 
Africa, in the islands of the Indian ocean, and in the empire of 
Japan. 1 

We who live in Great Britain, where the highest mountain Is 
little more than three quarters of a mile in perpendicular eleva- 
tion, can form no adequate idea of the magnificence and awful 
sublimity of the mountain scenery in some of the countries now 
mentioned; especially when the volcano is belching forth its flames 
with a raging noise, and spreading terror and desolation around 
its base. From the tops of the lofty ridges of the Andes, the most 
grand and novel scenes sometimes burst upon the eye of tho asto- 
nished traveller. He beholds the upper surface of the clonds far 
below him covering the subjacent plain, and surrounding, like a 
vast sea, the foot of the mountain; while the place on which he 
stands appears like an island in the midst of the ocean. He sees 
the lightnings issuing from the clouds, and hears the noise of the 
tempest and the thunders rolling far beneath his feet, while all is 
serene around him, and the blue vault of heaven appears without 
a cloud. At other times he contemplates the most sublime and 
extensive prospects — mountains ranged around him, covered with 

* A more particular description of tho phenomena of these terrific objects 
will be found in chap iv, sect. 2* 
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eternal snows, and surrounding like a vast amphitheatre the plains 
below — rivers winding from their sources towards the ocean — cata- 
racts dashing headlong over tremendous cliffs — enormous rocks 
detached from their bases, and rolling down the declivity of the 
mountains with a noise louder than thunder — frightful precipices 
impending over his head — unfathomable caverns yawning from 
below — and the distant volcano sending forth its bellowings, with 
its top enveloped in fire and smoke. Those who have studied na- 
ture on a grand soale have always been struck with admiration 
and astonishment at the sublime and awful exhibition of wonders 
which mountainous regions exhibit; and perhaps there is no ter* 
retinal scene which presents, at one view, so many objects of over- 
powering magnitude and grandeur, and whioh inspires the mind 
with so impressive an idea of the power of that Almighty Being, 
who “ weigheth the mountains in scales and taketh up the isles as 
a very little thing.* 

The Ocean.— The ocean surrounds the earth on all sides, and 
penetrates into the interior parts of different countries, sometimes 
by large openings, and frequently by small straits. Recent dis- 
coveries in the Polar Regions, made by Captain McClure, in his 
search for the ill-fated Sir John Franklin, have established the fact 
of a great Polar Sea in the Arctic circle, and consequently realis- 
ing the truth of the geographical axiom that the earth is sur- 
rounded by the ocean. Could the eye take in this immense shed 
of waters at one view, it would appear the most august object 
under the whole heavens. It oocupies a space on the surfroe of 
the globe at least three times greater than that which is oooupied 
by the land; comprehending an extent of 148,000,000 of square 
miles. Though the ocean, strictly speaking, is but one immense 
body of waters, extending in different directions, yet different 
nam e s have been appropriated to different portions of its sur- 
face. That portion of its waters which rolls* between the wen* 
tern ooast of America, and the eastern shores of Asia, is Called 
the Arngfieoeean; and that portion whioh separates Europe and 
Afitea pfcbm ^Afoeripa^ the Atlantic ocean. Other portions am 
teemed the A fa Act* Southern^ and Indian oceans. When its 
Waters penetrate into the land, they form what am called gulfs* 
and mediterranean (midland) seas. But without following: it 
through all its windings and divisions^ 1 shall supply state a few 
general frets. a- j qiufc> ti bow* effftv 
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With regard to the Depth of this body of water, no certain con- 
clusions have yet been formed. Beyond a certain depth it has 
hitherto been found unfathomable. We know, in general, that the 
depth of the sea increases gradually as we leave the shore; but we 
have reason to believe that this increase of depth continues only to 
a certain distance. The numerous islands scattered every where 
through the ocean demonstrate, that the bottom of the waters, so 
far from uniformly sinking, sometimes rises into lofty mountains. 
It is highly probable, that the depth of the sea is somewhat in pro- 
portion to the elevation of the land; for there is some reason to 
conclude, that the present bed of the ocean formed the inhabited 
part of the ancient world previous to the general Deluge, and that 
we are now occupying the bed of the former ocean; and if so, its 
greatest depth will not exceed four or five miles; for there is no 
mountain that rises higher above the level of the sea. But the sea 
has never been actually sounded to a greater depth than ono mile 
and sixty-six feet. Along the coast its depth has always been 
found proportioned to the height of the shore; where the coast is 
high and mountainous the sea that washes it is deep; but where 
the coast is low the water is shallow. To calculate the quantity of 
ivater it contains we must therefore suppose a medium depth. If 
wereckonits average depth at two miles, itwill contain 296,000,000 
of cubical miles of water. We shall have a more specific idea of 
this enormous mass of water, if we consider, that it is sufficient to 
cover the whole globe, to the height of more than 8000 feet; and 
if this water were reduced to one spherical mass, it would form a 
globe of more than 8000 miles in diameter. 

With regard to its Bottom — As the sea covers so great a por- 
tion of the globe, we should no doubt, by exploring its interior 
recesses, discover a vast number of interesting objects. So far as 
the bed of the ocean has been explored, it is found to bear a great 
resemblance to the surface of the dry land; being, like it, full of 
plains, caverns, rocks, and mountains, some of which are abrupt 
and almost perpendicular, while others rise with a gentle acclivity, 
and sometimes tour above the water, and form islands. The ma- 
terials, too, which compose the bottom of the sea are the same 
which form the bases of the dry land. It also resembles the land 
in another remarkable particular; — many fresh springs, and even 
rivers, rise out of it; an instance of which occurs near Goa, on the 
western coast of Hindostan, and in the Mediterranean sea, not far 
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from Marseilles. The sea sometimes assumes different colours 
The materials which compose its bottom cause it to reflect differ 
ent hues in different places; and its appearance is also affected by 
the winds and by the sun, while the clouds that pass over it com- 
municate all their varied and fleeting colours. When the sun 
shines it is green; when he gleams through a fog it is yellow; near 
the poles it is almost black; while in the torrid zone its colour is 
often brown; and, on certain occasions, it assumes a luminous 
appearance, as if sparkling with Are. 

The ocean has three kinds of motions. The first is that undula- 
tion which is produced by the wind, and which is entirely confined 
to its surface. It has been ascertained that this motion can be de- 
stroyed, and its surface rendered smooth, by throwing oil upon its 
waves, hence the truth of the scriptural phrase — “ throwing oil upon 
the troubled waters.” The second motion is that continual tendency 
which the whole water in the sea has towards the west, which is 
greater near the equator than towards the poles. It begins on the 
west side of America, where it is moderate; but as the waters advance 
westward, their motion is accelerated; and, after having traversed 
the globe, they return, and strike with great violence on the eastern 
shore of South Amerioa. Being stopped by that continent, they 
rush, with impetuosity, into the Gulf of Mexico, thence they pro- 
ceed along the ooast of North America, till they come to the south 
side of the great bank of Newfoundland, when they turn off 
and run down through the Western isles. This motion is most 
probably owing to the diurnal revolution of the earth on its axis, 
which is in a direction contrary to the motion of the sea* The third 
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motion of the sea is the tide, which i9 a regular swell of the ocean 
every twelve-and-a-half hours. This motion is now ascertained to 
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be owing to the attractive influence of the moon, and also partly to 
that of the sun. There is always a flux and reflux at the same 
time, in two parts of the globe, and these are opposite to each 
other; so that when our Antipodes have high water we have the 
same. When the attractive powers of the sun and moon act in 
the same direction, which happens at the time of new and full 
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moon, we have the highest or spring tides ; but when their attrac- 
tion is opposed to each other, which happens at the quarters, we 
have the lowest or neap tides. 

Such is the ocean, a most stupendous scene of Omnipotence, 
which forms the most magnificent feature of the globe we inhabit. 
When we stand on the searshore, and cast our eyes over the ex- 
panse of its waters, till the sky and the waves seem to mingle, all 
that the eye can take in at one survey is but an inconsiderable 
speck, less than the 100,000th part of the whole of this vast abyss, 
lif every drop of water can be divided into 26,000,000 of distinct 
p«r$i, as some philosophers have demonstrated, 1 what an immense 
assemblage of watery particles must be contained in the unfathom- 
able eaverna of the ocean! Here the powers of calculation are 
completely set at defiance; and an image of infinity, immensity, 
and endless duration, is presented to the mind. This mighty ex- 
panse of waters is the grand reservoir of Nature, and the source 
of evaporation, which enriches the earth with fertility and verdure. 
Every cloud which floats in the atmosphere, and every fountain, 
and rivulet, and flowing stream, are indebted to this inexhaustible 

1 The demonstration of this proposition may be seen in Nieuwentyt'p 
Religions Philosopher, vol. ill., p. 852. 
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source for those watery treasures which they distribute through 
every region of the land. In fine, whether we consider the ocean 
as rearing its tremendous billows in the midst of the tempest, or 
as stretched out into a smooth expanse — whether we consider its 
immeasurable extent, its mighty movements, or the innumerable 
beings which glide through its rolling waves— we cannot but be 
struck with astonishment at the grandeur of that Omnipotent Be- 
ing who holds its waters in the “ hollow of his hand,” and who 
has said to its foaming surges, (i Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
farther; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed." 

Rivers — The next feature of the earth's surface which may be 
noticed is the rivers with which it is indented in every direction. 
These are exceedingly numerous, and seem to form as essential a 
part in the constitution of our globe as the mountains from which 
they flow, and as the ocean to which they direct their course. It 
is reckoned, that in the old continent there are only about 430 
rivers which fall directly into the ocean, or into the Mediterranean 
and the Black seas; but in the new continent there are only about 
145 rivers known which fall directly into the sea. In this enu- 
meration, however, only the great rivers are included, such as the 



SCENE ON THE RIVER THAMES. 

Thames, the Danube, the Wolga, and the Rhone. Besides these, 
there are many thousands of streams of smaller dimensions, which, 
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rising from the mountains, wind in every direction, till they fall 
into the large rivers, or are carried into the ocean. The largest 
rivers in Europe are — the Wolga, which, rising in the northern 
parts of Russia, runs a course of 1700 miles, till it falls into the 
Caspian sea — the Danube, whose course is 1300 miles, from the 
mountains in Switzerland to the Black sea — and the Don, which 
runs a course of 1200 miles. The greatest rivers in Asia are — the 
Hoangho, in China, whose course is 2400 miles — the Boorham- 
pooter, the Euphrates, and Ganges. The longest river in Africa is 
the Nile, the course of which is estimated at 2000 miles. In the 
continent of America, the rivers appear to be formed on the grand- 
est scale, both as to the length of their course and the vast body 
of waters which they pour into the ocean. The Amazon, the 
largest river in the world, runs a course of above 3000 miles across 
the continent of South America, till it falls into the Atlantic ocean, 
where it discharges a body of waters 150 miles in breadth. Next 
to this is the river St. Lawrence, which is more than 2400 miles 
from its mouth through the lake of Ontario to the lake Alempigo 
and the Assiniboils; and the rivers La Plata and Mississippi, each 
of whose course is not less than 2000 miles. 

When we consider the number and the magnitude of these ma- 
jestic streams, it is evident, that an enormous mass of water is 
continually pouring into the ocean from every direction. From 
observations which have been made on the river Po, which runs 
through Lombardy, and waters a tract of land 380 miles long and 
120 broad, it is found, that it moves at the rate of four miles an hour, 
1000 feet broad and ten feet in depth, and consequently, supplies the 
sea with 5,068,000,000 of cubical feet of water in a day, or a cubical 
mile in twenty-nine days. On the supposition that the quantity of 
water which the sea receives from the great rivers in all countries, 
is proportional to the extent and surface of these countries, it will 
follow, that the quantity of water carried to the sea by all the other 
rivers on the globe, is 1083 times greater than that furnished by 
the Po, (supposing the land, as formerly stated, to contain about 
49,000,000 of square miles,) and will supply the ocean with 13,630 
cubical miles of water in a year. Now reckoning the ocean, as 
formerly, to contain 296,000,000 of cubical miles of water, this 
la.st number divided by the former will give a quotient of 21,716. 

Hence it appears, that, were the ocean completely drained of its 
waters, it would require more than 20,000 years before its caverns 
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could be again completely filled by all the rivers in the world 
running into it at their present rate. 1 

Here two questions will naturally occur — Whence do the rivers 
receive so constant a supply of water? and, Why has not the 
ocean long ago overflowed the world, since so prodigious a mass of 
water is continually flowing into its abyss? This was a difficulty 
which long puzzled philosophers ; but it is now satisfactorily solved, 
from a consideration of the effects of evaporation. By the heat of 
the sun, the particles of water are drawn up into the atmosphere, 
from the surface of the ocean, and float in the air in the form of 
clouds, or vapour. These vapours are carried, by the winds, over 
the surface of the land, and are again condensed into water on the 
tops and sides of the mountains, which, gliding down into their 
crevices and caverns, at length break out into springs, a number of 
which, meeting in one common valley, become a river; and many 
of these united together at length form such streams as the Tay, 
the Thames, the Danube, and the Rhine. That evaporation is 
sufficient to account for this effect has been demonstrated by many 
experiments and calculations. It is found, that from the surface 
of the Mediterranean sea, which contains 762,000 square miles, 
there are drawn up into the air every day by evaporation, 
6,280,000,000 of tons of water, while the rivers which flow into it 
yield only 1,827,000,000 of tons in the same time; so that there is 
raised m vapour from the Mediterranean nearly three times the quan- 
tity of water which is poured into it by all its rivers. One-third of 
this falls into the sea before it reaches the land; another part falls 
on the low lands, for the nourishment of plants ; and the other 
third part is quite sufficient to supply the sources of all the rivers 
which run into the sea. This is in full conformity to what was long 
ago stated by an inspired Naturalist; “All the rivers run into the 
sea, and yet the sea is not full; unto the place from whenoe the 
rivers came, thither do they return again;” but before they regain 
their former place they make a circuit over our heads through the 
regions of the atmosphere. 

Such are the varied movements and transformations which are 

1 Buffon makes this result to be 812 years, in which ho is followed by 
Goldsmith, and more subsequent writers ; but he proceeds on the false aa» 
sumption, that the ocean covers only half the surface of the globe and that 
it contains only 85,000,000 of square miles, and he estimates the average 
depth of the ooean to be only 440 yards, or one fourth of a milo. 
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incessantly going on in the rivers, the ocean, and the atmosphere, 
in order to preserve the balance of nature, and to supply the ne- 
oessities of the animal and vegetable tribes; all under the agency 
and direction of Him who “formed the sea and the dry land," and 
who has arranged all things in number, weight, and measure, to 
subserve the purposes of his w HL 

Rivers serve many important purposes in the economy of our 
globe. They carry off the redundant waters which fall in rains, or 
which ooze from the springs, which might otherwise settle into 
stagnant pools; they supply to the seas the loss of waters occasioned 
by their daily evaporation; they cool the air, and give it a gentle 
circulation; they fertilize the countries through which they flow; 
their waters afford a wholesome drink, and the fishes they contain 
a delicious food for the nourishment of man; they facilitate 
commerce, by conveying the productions of nature and art from 
the inland countries to the sea; they form mechanical powers for 
driving machinery of different kinds; they enliven and diversify 
the scenery of the countries through which they pass; and the 
cataracts which they frequently form among the mountains present 
us with scenes the most picturesque and sublime; so that every 
part of the constitution of nature is rendered subservient both to 
utility and to pleasure. 

Lakes. — Under this term are comprehended those large collec- 
tions of inland waters which are to be found in various parts of 
the world. Lakes arise either from the drainage of the surround- 
ing country into a natural level or basin, or are the result of sub- 
terranean springs. Sometimes they form the inland termination^ 
of great rivers, and in others, their rise or commencement, as in 
North America, and in some few cases they seem to possess no 
inlet or outlet for their waters. They are both salt and fresh. 
They exercise great influence over the commerce of the countries 
in which they exist, and when joined to each other, or to rivers of 
the ocean, afford great facilities for inland navigation. Lake 
Superior, the largest of the North American lakes, is about 400 
miles long by 160 miles wide, and is more than 600 feet above 
the level of the Atlantic. It is said that a great inland lake 
exists in tho interior of Africa, but no certain accounts of it 
have been received. 

Cataracts. — A cataract is a precipice in the channel of a river, 
caused by rooks or other obstacles interrupting the course of the 
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stream, from whence the water falls with a great noise and impe- 
tuosity. The law of gravitation produces a vast variety of scenery 
in the system of nature. It rolls the moon round the earth, the 
planets round the sun, and connects together the different systems 
of the universe. In relation to our globe, it causes the mountains 
to rest on a solid basis, it produces the descent of rains and dews, 
it retains the inhabitants of the earth to its surface, it causes the 
rivers to flow into the seas, and confines the ocean to its appointed 
channels. It is the same power which produces the roaring cata- 
ract, when a large river meets with a perpendicular precipice in its 
course, and dashes its waters with fury into the plains below— 
which gives rise to some of the most sublime scenery in nature. 
This is one circumstance out of many others which shows what a 
variety of scenes and effects may be produced by the operation of 
a single principle in the hands of the Creator. 

In order to give the reader some idea of this feature o our 
globe, I shall present a few brief sketches of some of the most 
remarkable cataracts in different countries. I shall commence with 

The Cataracts op the Nile.— This river, through its long 
range of 2000 miles, in winding through abrupt and precipitous 
regions, exhibits to view a variety of striking cataracts, about 
twelve of which ocour before it reaches the level of Egypt. The 
following is a description of the great Cataract of the Nile as given 
by Mr. Bruce, the celebrated African traveller, who visited the 
scene . — “ At the distance of half a mile beneath the cataract the 
river is confined between two rocks, over which a strong bridge of 
a single arch has been thrown, and runs into a deep trough with 
great roaring and impetuous velocity. On ascending, the cataract 
presents itself amid groves of beautiful trees, and exhibits a most 
sublime and stupendous sight, such as ages, added to the greatest 
length of human life, could not efface from my memory. It struck 
me with a kind of stupor, and a total oblivion of where I was, a^ 
well as of every sublunary concern. At the time of this visit the 
river had been considerably increased by rains, and fell in one 
sheet of water, above half an English mile in breadth, and to the 
depth of at least forty feet, with a foroe and noise that were truly 
terrific, and which for a time stunned me and made me giddy. 
A thick fume or haze covered the fall m every part, and hung over 
the course of the stream both above and below, marking its trade, 
although the waters wore not s^en. The river, although much 
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swollen, preserved its natural clearness, and fell partly into a deep 
pool or basin in the solid rock, and partly in twenty different eddies 
to the very foot of the precipice. In falling, a portion of the 
stream appeared to run back with great fury on the rock, as well 
as forward on tho line of its course, raising waves or violent 
ebullitions, which chafed against each other.” 

Another celebrated cataract, or cascade, is that of Tivoli y in 
Italy, on the river Teverone, which falls into the Tiber. The 
scenery of this cataract is said to be “wild, lovely, and tenderly 
sublime,” and, if what Eustace and Byron have said of these falls 
be correct, they must be numbered among the most towering scenes 
which nature presents to a traveller's eye. In the district of these 
falls, it would appear, that the fairest scenes and boldest glories 
meet the vision of the beholder. The first fall is viewed from a 
bridge thrown over a narrow channel a little below it; there all the 
writhings and tossings of the tempestuous water flash brightly on 
th eye. It is seen rushing from a chasm above in maddening 
fury, and boiling as fiercely as man's furious passions, as it precip- 
itates itself into the caverns below, passing onward by a winding 
path into a romantic but narrow dell, through which the river 
floats and flows after the cascade — The second fall is seen in two 
immense sheets — the water tumbles, and the mountains are shaken 
by the thunder of its fall — the waters war and whirl and hiss in 
one continued voice of storm. To hear — to see — to feel the scene 
must be to condense in a day the poetry of an age; flashing waters 
rushing from an headlong height, darkening the eye with their 
torrent of grandeur, and dizzying the ear with their vast and 
awful tones. “If one could suppose," says a writer, “such 
a catastrophe as the dissolution of an element of nature, the most 
frenzied imagination could not conjecture a more magnificent 
funeral than the all-splendid yet solemnly grand scenes of Tivoli, 
where every wind is thunder, and every wave is lightning.” The 
scenery around these falls is likewise said to harmonize with their 
sublimity: Rocky eminences — craggy steeps connected with the 
falls — the grotto of Neptune, dark, impalpable, and gloomy — 
black yawning gulfs, and similar objects, add to the romantic in- 
terest of the scene. At the same time a thousand classical asso- 
ciations present themselves. Near the bottom of an eminence on 
which Tivoli stands are the ruins of the vast and magnificent 
villa built by the Emperor Adrian. Other illustrious Romans had 
likewise their villas in this locality, as Julius Caesar, Augustus 
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the poets Catullus and Propertius; and hora Horace is supposed 
to have composed the greater part of his works. Zenobia, too, 
the princess of the East, had her residence given her here by Au- 
relian, and here she died, a. d. 280. Another great attraction is 
the temple of the Sybil, which is fast falling to ruin, and desola- 
tion takes her dwelling in the midst of its courts and halls. These 
and other associations render the scenery of these falls highly in- 
teresting to the classical and philosophic traveller. 

The falls of Temi or Velini are at no great distance from Ti- 
voli. This fall is described as a tremendous cascade . Its appear- 
ance is said to be even more wildly majestic than Tivoli. The 
river rushes among the rocks, and precipitates itself in a series of 
falls over a perpendicular precipice, losing itself in thunder over 
the foam and spray of the gulf below. The first fall takes place 
where the stream is yet confined among the rocks of the channel, 
which is then much broken, and has an elevation of forty or fifty 
feet. The second fall is a descent of above 500 feet; it after- 
wards strikes against a rock, and rushes down repeated falls, so 
close as to form almost one continued sheet of foam for 240 feet 
into the river Nar; so that the whole descent is about 800 feet. 

But, of all the cataracts in the world, that of Niagara in North 
America is considered as the greatest and the most astonish- 
ing. This amazing fall of 
water is made by the river Sfc. 
Lawrence in its passage from 
Lake Erie into Lake Ontario. 
This river is the largest in 
North America, and the whole 
of its waters are here poured 
down by a fall of 150 feet 
perpendicular. Mr. Elliot, in 
an account published in the 
‘American Philosophical Trans- 
actions/ states that “Lake 
Erie is situated upon a hori- 
zontal strata, in a region ele- 
vated about 300 feet above the 
counfry which contains Lake 
Ontario. The descent which 
separates the two countries is in some places almost perpendicular: 
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and the immense declivity formed by these strata occasions 
both the cataracts of Niagara, and the great falls of Cheneseco. 
This remarkable precipice generally runs in a western direction, 
from a place near the bay of Toronto. On the northern side of 
Ontario, round the western angle of the lake, from thence it con- 
tinues its course generally in an eastern direction, crossing the 
strait of Niagara and the Cheneseco river, till it is lost in the 
country towards the Seneca lake. The waters of this cataract for- 
merly fell from the northern side of the slope, near the landing 
place. But the action of such a tremendous column of water, 
falling from such an eminence, through a long succession of ages, 
has worn away the solid stone for the distance of seven miles, and 
formed an immense chasm, which cannot be approached without 
horror. Down this awful chasm the waters are precipitated with 
amazing velocity, after they make the grand pitch; and such a vast 
torrent of falling water communicates a tremulous motion to the 
earth, which is sensibly felt for some poles around, and produces 
a sound which is frequently heard at the distance of twenty miles. 
Many wild beasts that attempt to cross the rapids above this great 
cataract are destroyed, and if geese or ducks happen inadvertently 
to alight in these rapids, they are incapable of rising on the wing 
again, and are hurried on to inevitable destruction. A vapour or 
spray of considerable density, resembling a cloud, continually 
ascends, in which a rainbow is always seen when the sun shines, 
and the spectator is in a favourable direction.” 

The width of the river, a little above the falls, is nearly three 
quarters of a mile, and the rocks where it grows narrower are 
above 400 yards over, or nearly one-fourth of a mile. The water 
does not precipitate itself down the vast abyss in one entire sheet, 
but, being separated by islands, forms three distinct collateral 
falls. One of these is called the Horse Shoe Fall, from the simi- 
larity of its form to that of a horse shoe. Its circumference is 
generally computed at 1800 feet, or more than one-third of a mile. 
Beyond the intervening island — the width of which may equal 
1050 feet — is the $econd fall , about fifteen feet wide; and at the dis- 
tance of ninety feet, occupied by the second island. Fort Seloper Fail . 
The dimensions of this cataract is equal to those of the large island, 
bo that the entire extent of the precipice, including the interme- 
diate islands, is above 4000 feet. The quantity of water precipi- 
tated from the fails is prodigious, and is estimated to amount to 
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670,2ff0 tons per minute. The horse-shoe fall is the largest and 
the most sublime. The immensity of the various objects which 
here present themselves to the view infallibly overwhelm the stran- 
ger with astonishment, and several minutes must elapse before he 
ean possibly collect himself sufficiently to form any just conception 
Of the awfdl and magnificent scene before him, which requires that 
all ita component parts should be separately examined, and which 
affords so truly surprising an exhibition, that persons who have 
resided in the vicinity many years, and who have been constantly 
habituated to its sublimity, acknowledge, at their last visit , that 
they were never able before to discover its peculiar grandeur. 

The colour of the water of the cataract, as it descends perpen- 
dicularly on the rocks, is occasionally a dark green, and sometimes 
a foaming brilliant white, displaying a thousand elegant variations, 
according to the state of the atmosphere, the height of the sun, or 
the force of the wind. Ihe noise of the falls, and the fury of the 
waters at the bottom of their fall, is inconceivable. A portion of 
the spray resulting from the falls frequently towers above the 
height, and literally mingles with the clouds; while the remainder, 
broken in its descent by fragments of rocks, is in continual agita- 
tion. On the brink, and along the strand to the great fall, are to 
be constantly seen shattered trees and bodies of animals, which 
have been carried away by the extreme violence of the current. 
The noise, irregularity, and rapid descent of the stream, continue 
about eight miles farther, and the river is not sufficiently calm to 
admit of navigation till it reaches Queen's Town on the west of 
the straits of Niagara, nine miles distant from the falls. Just be- 
low the great fall, a bridge has been thrown across the Niagara 
river, uniting the shores of Canada with those of the United 
States. 

Many other cataracts — though of less dimensions — are to be 
found in America, and likewise in Europe, in the countries of Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, Switzerland, and many other parts of the 
world. Near the city of Gottenburg, in Sweden, the river rushes 
down from a tremendous high precipice into a deep pit, with a ter- 
rible noise, and such dreadful force, that those trees designed flop 
the masts of ships, which are floated down the rivet, are usually 
turned upside down in their fell, and often are shattered to. pieces, 
by being dashed agatnrt^tfyti surfhce of the waiter in, the pit; thm 
occurs if the masts frtfl side-ways Upon the water; but if they fall 
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end-ways, they dive so far under the water that they disappear 
for a quarter of an hour or more. The pit into which they are 
thus plunged has been often sounded with a line of some hundred 
fathoms long, but no bottom has ever been found. 

In our own country, some beautiful and romantic cataracts, 
though not on a large scale, are to be found. The fall of Fyers, in 
Inverness-shire, though the stream is not large, descends upwards 
of 200 feet, and forms a scene of considerable sublimity. The river 
Clyde in its course forms several romantic falls and cascades. The 
uppermost, two and-a-half miles above Lanark, is called Bonniton , 
where the river precipitates itself over a rock twenty-seven feet per- 
pendicular height. It boils and foams and thunders among rocks and 
precipices till it arrives at a second fall called Corra linn. Here 
the water does not rush over in one but in three different leaps. 
Two miles below is the third, or Stonebyres linn , about eighty feet in 
height. It is equally romantic with the others, and has, like Corra, 
three distinct precipitate leaps. — In Kinross-shire there are like- 
wise three falls, which are frequently visited as natural curiosities. 
The first is named the DeviTs kiln , which is situated on the 
Devon, seven miles west of Kinross. It is formed by the water 
falling from a cascade into a hollow of the rock below, and makes 
a noise like a mill driven by a great current of water. 2. About 
350 yards below is the Rumbling bridge , fropn the rumbling noise 
which the water, falling from precipice to precipice, makes in the 
stream below. The line of the arch is twenty-two feet, the breadth 
of the bridge eleven, and the height eighty-six feet. It forms a pic- 
turesque and somewhat awful scene. 3. The Caldron linn y about a 
mile from the Rumbling bridge, where there are two cataracts, dis- 
tant from each other twenty-eight yards — the upper thirty-four feet, 
and the lower forty-four, nearly perpendicular. In the space between 
the two falls are three round cavities like caldrons. In the first, the 
water is agitated as if it were boiling; in the second, it is covered 
with a constant foam; and, in the third, which is twenty-two feet 
diameter, the water is calm and smooth. The noise of the fall is tre- 
mendous, and the rocks seem to tremble to their centre, while the 
mind is absorbed in wonder and admiration. Many cataracts or falls 
of a smaller description are found on the rivers of Europe and Asia. 

The following is Malte Bran's account of the formation of cata- 
racts. It is only the sloping of the land which can at first cause 
water to flow; but an impulse having once been communicated to 
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the mass, the pressure alone of the water will keep it in motion, 
even if there were no declivity at all. Many great rivers, in fact, 
flow with an almost uninterrupted declivity. Rivers which descend 
from primitive mountains into secondary lands often form cascades 
and cataracts. Such are the cataracts of the Nile, of the Qanges, 
and some other great rivers, which evidently mark the limits of the 
ancient land. Cataracts are also formed by lakes: of this descrip- 
tion are the celebrated falls of Niagara; but the most picturesque 
falls are those of rapid rivers, bordered by trees and precipitous 
rocks. Sometimes we see a body of water which, before it arrives 
at the bottom, is broken and dissipated into showers, like the 
Stauback; sometimes it forms a watery arch, projected from a 
rampart of rock, under which the traveller may pass dryshod, as 
the “ falling spring of Virginia. In one place, in a granite dis- 
trict, we see the Trohletta, and the Rhine, not far from its source, 
urge on their foaming billows among the pointed rocks. In 
another, amidst lands of a calcareous formation, we see tho Cret- 
tina and the Herka rolling down from terrace to terrace, and pre- 
senting sometimes a sheet and sometimes a wall of water. Other 
cataracts, like those of Tunguska in Siberia, have gradually lost 
their elevation by the wearing away of the rocks, and have now 
only a rapid descent. 

On the whole, cataracts form some of the most pleasing and 
some of the most awful combinations of sights and sounds which 
are to be found in the economy of our globe. Along with other sub- 
lime objects, they show us what a variety of interesting scenery 
the Creator has introduced into our lower world, to gratify the taste, 
the imagination, and the other powers of man, and to prevent na- 
ture from presenting to our view a dull and monotonous scene. 
We cannot traverse any considerable portion of our world without 
perceiving the characteristic of variety impressed upon all its ar- 
rangements, and without meeting with many of the harmonies, 
beauties, and sublimities of nature. Almost every sense is enrap- 
tured with the scenic representations which rush on the mind; and 
we are at the same time astonished at the apparent simplicity of 
those principles and laws by which such a vast diversity of scenery 
is produced. If other worlds, of a magnitude far superior to ours, 
be diversified with a similar variety of objects, what an immense 
variety of scenes of beauty, grandeur, and sublimity must exist 
throughout the countless millions of resplendont worlds which com- 
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pose the boundless universe. A period of duration, approximating 
to eternity itself, would be requisite in order that an intelligent 
being might be enabled to survey all the scenes of divine wisdom, 
goodness, and omnipotence, and all the august and beautiful objects 
which exist throughout the boundless empire of the Almighty; and 
if so, the sources of knowledge and happiness in the future world 
can never be exhausted, but new objects and enjoyments must be 
for ever bursting upon the view, while ages numerous as the drops 
of ocean are rolling on. 

On Winds. — Winds or currents in the atmosphere are nothing 
more than air in motion, produced by the rarefaction or condensa- 
tion of the atmosphere by heat, cold, lightning, or other agents. 
The sun, the source of light and heat, is the chief agent that regu- 
lates the wind; and were the surface cf the earth equally smooth 
and equally under the influence of the solar rays, the winds would 
generally blow from the east. But a', the influence of the sun is 
permanent only over the equatorial portions of the globe, the other 
parts of the earth must have the winds irregular. When any part 
of the air is heated by the sun or any other causes, it will swell, 
and thereby affect the adjacent air, and thus by various degrees 
of heat in different places, there will arise various motions of the 
air. When the air is much heated, being thereby made specifi- 
cally lighter than the adjacent air, it will ascend towards the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, and the adjacent air will rush in to sup- 
ply its place; and therefore there will be a current of air from all 
parts toward the region where it is heated. Thus we find that air 
rushes with great force into a glass-house, a tile kiln, or towards 
any place where a great fire is made; and thus it is, in any ordin- 
ary apartment, that it rushes in at a key-hole of the door, when 
there is a fire in the room. A variety of causes operate to pro- 
duce rarefaction , and consequently to produce winds. Air is con- 
tained in most bodies, and is continually flying off; minerals, 
vegetables, and animals contribute to increase the aerial current, 
and are constantly sending off their supplies. These, as they are 
differently affected by cold or heat, by mixture or putrefaction, all 
yield different quantities of air at different times; and, in conjunc- 
tion with the operation of the sun, the loudest tempests and the 
most rapid wliirl winds are formed from their united contribution* 
The moon, the seasons, and perhaps the other planets are likewise 
combined in producing these effects in a smaller degree. Moun- 
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tains give a direction to the courses of the air; fires carry a current 
of air along their body; night and day alternately chill and warm 
the earth, and produce an alternate current of its vavours. These 
and many other causes may be assigned for the variety and 
activity of the winds, their continual change, and their uncertain 
duration. 

There are different kinds of winds which may be distinguished 
—1. The Trade-winds, so called from their conveniency in carry- 
ing on trade by means of the ocean. These winds constantly range 
in one direction but never extend farther than 30 degrees from 
the equinoctial, either north or south. That in the northern 
hemisphere blows always from the north-east, and that in the 
southern hemisphere from the south-east. This middle point of 
the winds is caused by the rotatory motion of the earth from west 
to east. The parts immediately under the sun being heated, the 
air is ratified and rendered lighter; and therefore, to restore the 
equilibrium, the air rushes in from the north and south, and 
consequently makes a current in a direction contrary to that of 
the earth’s motion, namely from east to west. If our globe were 
stationary, then the wind would rush from the north and south 
poles, and meet at the equator, which would doubtless cause a 
moat terrific convulsion. These winds are found to prevail in the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans; but they are frequently interrupted 
by the high ranges of mountains that lie in the direction of north 
and south, such as the Andes in America, and the mountains of 
Atlas in Africa. 

2. The Monsoons, or shifting trade-winds, as they are sometimes 
called, are periodical winds which blow for six months in one 
direction, and dining the other six months in an opposite direction. 
These winds occur in the Red sea, the Chinese sea, and along the 
northern part of the Indian or Eastern ocean; and their effects are 
rarely perceptible more than 600 miles from the land. Their 
change is supposed to be caused by the earth's revolutions round 
the sun. This takes place at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, 
and is generally accompanied with dreadful storms of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, called by sailors, u the breaking up of the 
monsoons. 19 On the west side of the Persian Gulf they set in 
about September, blowing from the north-east point to tlm south- 
west till April, when they change and blow the oontrary way during 
the remainder of the year. — In the south of India the south-west 
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monsoon commences about the middle of June. Its approach is 
announced by vast masses of clouds that rise from the Indian 
ocean, and advance towards the north-east, gathering and thicken- 
ing as they approach the land. After some threatening days the 
sky assumes a troubled aspect in the evenings, and the monsoon 


THB MONSOON. 

generally sets in during the night It iB attended with such a 
thunder-storm it can scarcely be imagined by those who have only 
seen that phenomenon in a temperate climate. It begins with 
violent blasts of wind, which are succeeded by floods of rain* For 
several hours lightning is seen almost without intermission; some- 
times it only illuminates the sky, and shows the clouds near the 
horizon; at others it discovers the distant bills,. and again leaves 
all in darkness; when, in an instant it re-appears in vivid and suc- 
cessive flashes, and exhibits the nearest objects in all the bright- 
ness of day. Daring all this time, the distant thunder never eeases 
to nd], and is only silenced by some nearer peal, which bursts on 
the ear irith such a sudden and tremendous crash, as strikes the 
most insensible heart with dread and alarm. 

Tum Land and S m BasExsf.— These are periodical winds that 
blow off .tiie land from ^dnigjit to mid-day and of the soa from 
a&fait noontiil ntidmghi They -del not generally extend above . 
right drifts^ iffliesfrip tie shore, and are chiefly observable in 
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the East and West India islands. In some countries the sea breeze 
sets in about ten in the forenoon, and blows till six in the evening; 
at seven the land breeze begins and continues till eight in the 
morning, when it dies away. 

Variable Winds. — From the equator to the poles in both 
hemispheres, the winds aro very irregular and uncertain both as 
to violence and direction, though most countries have some par- 
ticular breeze more prevalent than the others. These winds chiefly 
prevail towards the northern and southern regions of the earth, 
beyond 30 degrees of north and south latitude. In Great Britain 
the principal points from which the winds blow are the north-east 
and the south-west. The south-west wind blows nearly* eight 
months in the year, and the north-east for nearly four months, 
chiefly in the months January, February, April, and May. Winds 
from the south, the north, and north-west seldom continue for any 
length of time. — In our climate the wind seldom occasions much 
alarm, as its effects are rarely injurious to any great extent; but 
between the tropics its awful and terrific powers are felt in all 
their violence. 

It has sometimes happened, however, even in our temperate 
region, that winds have produced the most awful and destructive 
effects. One of the most dreadful storms of this kind happened in 
England on the 27th November, or according to the new style, on 
the 8th December, 1703. On the morning of Friday the 26th i£ 
raged so fearfully that only few people had courage to venture 
abroad. Towards evening it rose still higher, the night setting in 
with excessive darkness added horror to the scene, and prevented 
any from seeking security abroad from their homes, had that been 
possible. The extraordinary power of the wind created a noise 
hoarse and dreadful like thunder, which appalled every heart 
“ Horror and confusion (says De Foe) seized upon all whether on 
Bhore or at sea; no pen can describe it, no tongue can express it, 
no thought can conceive it, unless theirs who were in the extremity 
of it To venture abroad was to rush into instant death, and to 
stay within afforded no other prospect than that of being buried 
under the ruins of a falling habitation. Some in their distraction 
did the former, and met death in the streets; others the latter, 
and in their own houses received their final doom." One hundred, 
and twenty-three persons were killed by the falling of dwellings, 
among whom were the bishop of Bath and Wells and his lady, by 
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the fall of the Episcopal palace, and lady Nicolas, sister to the 
bishop of London. Those who perished in the waters — in the 
floods of the Severn and the Thames, on the coasts of Holland, 
and in ships blown away and never heard of afterwards, are com- 
puted to have amounted to eight thousand . All ranks and degrees 
were affected by this amazing tempest; land, houses, churches, 
corn, trees, rivers, all were damaged by its fury. Small buildings 
were for the most part wholly swept away “ as chaff before the 
wind ” Above 800 dwelling houses were laid in ruins ; 2000 
stacks of chimneys were blown down in London; and when the 
day broke the houses appeared as so many skeletons. Innumer- 
able trees were torn up by the roots; multitudes of cattle were 
lost; on the banks of the Severn 15,000 sheep, and in the county 
of Kent about 20,000. The ships lost by the storm were esti- 
mated at 300. In the Thames 5()0 wherries, 300 ship boats, and 
100 lighters and barges were entirely lost. The damage done in 
the city of London was computed at <£2,000,000 sterling, and 
at Bristol at £200,000. The first Eddystone lighthouse, near 

Plymouth, was precipitated in 
the surrounding ocean, and with 
it Mr. Winstanley, the ingenious 
architect by whom it was con- 
trived, and the people who were 
with him. — As one instance, 
among many others, of the 
amazing strength and rapidity 
of the wind, the following may 
be stated : Near Shaftesbury, 
a stone of 400 pounds weight, 
which had lain for years fixed 
in the ground, fenced by a 
bank with a low stone wall 
upon it, was lifted up by the 
wind, and carried into a hollow 
way distant at least 21 feet 
from the place. And, in a 
Tine eddystone ltghthouse. country town, a large stable was 

at once removed off its founda- 
tion, and instantly carried quite across the highway, over the 
heads of five horses and the man that was then feeding them, 

o 
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without hurting any ono of them, or removing the rack or 
manger. 

Noxious Winds. — 1. The Simoom. This wind prevails in 
Egypt and in the sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa. It generally 
blows from the S. or S.W. and lasts five or six days without vari- 

tion. Its force is such that 
it raises the sands of the great 
desert to an extraordinary 
height, and carries them along 
in the form of a huge cloud 
so densely thick that it is 
impossible to keep the eyes 
open if not under cover. 
When it begins to blow, the 
sky loses its usual serene 
aspect, and assumes a dark 
and alarming appearance. The 
sun no longer shines with its 
wonted effulgence, but be- 
comes of a deep violet colour, 
caused by the floating par- 
ticles of sand in the atmo- 
sphere. The motion of this 
cloud of sand resembles that 
of a fluid, and the whole plain 
seems to float onward like a slow inundation. It penetrates every 
chink and fills every place in its progress. The body of sand 
thus rolling is deep enough to bury houses and palaces in its 
bosom. Such is its power and force that oaravans cannot proceed 
in the desert, boats cannot continue their voyages, and, when it is 
extremely rapid, no swiftness or art of travellers is sufficient to 
avoid it, nothing remains but to meet death with fortitude, and 
submit to be buried alive with resignation. — Its effects on the 
human body are dreadful. If inhaled in any quantity, it produces 
instant suffocation, or at least leaves the unhappy sufferer 
oppressed with asthma and lowness of spirits. 

2. The Sirocco . — This wind is frequently felt in Greece, Italy, 
and southern Europe, and is occasioned by the passage of a cur- 
rent of air over the heated sands of Zahars, which renders it so 
dry and Tariffed as to be unfit for respiration in that country. This 
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'wind is prejudicial to plants, drying and burning up the buds, and 
to men by causing extraordinary weakness and lassitude. During 
its continuance its effects are so dreadful that life becomes a burden, 
and the poor sufferer would willingly lay himself down to die, for 
his faculties become so stupified that all his energies forsake him. 

3. The Samiel. — This is a very dangerous and noxious wind, 
which prevails along the coasts of the Persian gulf and the deserts 
of Arabia. It blows over the desert in the months of July and 
August, from the north-west quarter, and sometimes rushes on 
with unabated violence to the very gates of Bagdad, but neveraffects 
any person within the city. Some years it does not blow at all, 
and sometimes it appears six, eight, or ten times in the course 
of a year, but seldom continues longer than a few minutes at a 
time. It often passes with the apparent quickness of lightning. 
The Persians and Arabians are warned of its approach by a thick 
haze that appears like a cloud of dust rising in the horizon, im- 
mediately on seeing which they throw themselves with their faces 
to the ground, and continue thus prostrate till the wind has 
passed, which frequently happens to be almost instantaneous; but 
if they are not careful or vigorous enough to take this precaution, 
they receive the full force of the wind, and the consequence is 
instant death . When the blast is over, they get up and look around 
them for their companions; and if they see anyone lying motion- 
less, they take hold of an arm or leg, and pull or jerk it with some 
force, and if the limb separates from the body, it is a certain sign 
that the party is dead; but if the arm or leg does not come away, 
it is a sure sign that there is life remaining, although the person 
appears dead. This wind is so well known in the neighbourhood of 
Bagdad and Bassora, that the very children talk of its destructive 
effects with dread and alarm. Thevenot states that when he jour- 
neyed from the isthmus of Suez to Cairo, about the end of the 
seventeenth century, he was greatly annoyed by one of these hot 
winds, which lasted for a whole day, and that the caravan travel- 
ling to Mecca was so infested by one the year before, that they 
lost 2000 men in a single night. 

4. The Harmattan is the name of a periodical wind which blows 
from the interior parts of Africa towards the Atlantic ocean, and 
is prevalent on the western coast between cape Verd and cape 
Loper. It is thought to be produced through the Trade winds 
being interrupted in their course as they pass over the deserts of 
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Africa, They occur between the months of December and March. 
This wind continues sometimes only a day or two, sometimes six 
days, and it has been known to last fifteen or sixteen days. There 
are generally three or four returns of it every season. It is always 
accompanied with a fog or haze, and a dismal gloom. The sun, 
concealed the greater part of the day, appears only a few hours 
about noon, of a ruddy colour. Extreme dryness is another ex- 
traordinary property of this wind. No dew falls, nor is there the 
least appearance of moisture in the atmosphere. Vegetables of 
every kind are very much injured; all tender plants and garden 
productions are destroyed; grass withers, and becomes dry like 
hay; the branches of the lemon, orange, and lime trees droop, and 
are so parched as to be easily rubbed to dust. The parching 
effects of this wind are likewise evident on the external parts of 
the body. The eyes, nostrils, lips, and palate are rendered dry 
and uneasy; the lips and nose become sore, and even chopped, 
and there is a troublesome sensation of prickling heat on the skin. 
If the harmattan continues four or five days, the scarf skin peels 
off from the hands and face, and afterwards from the other parts 
of the body. Even the birds and beasts droop under the baneful 
influence of this ungenial temperature, and the very woods seem 
to shrink from the pestilential vapour. 

6. Hurricanes . — In the West India Islands and around the Cape 
of Good Hope violent storms called hurricanes frequently occur. 
The ruin and desolation accompanying a hurricane can scarcely 
be described. Like fire, its resistless force consumes every thing 
in its track in the most terrible and rapid manner. It is generally 
preceded by an awful stillness of the elements, and a haze in the 
atmosphere, which makes the sun appear red and the stars larger. 
But a dreadful reverse succeeds. The sky is suddenly overcast 
and wild — the sea rises at once from a profound calm into moun- 
tains— the wind rages and roars like the noise of cannou — the rain 
descends in deluges — a dismal obscurity envelopes the earth with 
darkness — the superior regions appear rent with lightning and 
thunder — the earth seems to tremble, and consternation distracts 
all nature. The birds are carried from the woods into the ocean; 
the frightened animals in the field assemble together, and are 
almost suffocated by the wind while seeking shelter. Roofs of 
houses are carried to vast distances, and their walls beaten to the 
ground, burying their inhabitants under them. Large trees are 
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tom up by the roots, and driven through the air in every direction. 
Harbours are covered with wrecks of boats and vessels, and the 
shore left without a vestige of its former state, and the dead and 
dying bodies of men, women, and children, half buried, and scat- 
tered about on every hand. Near the Cape of Good Hope such 
storms are preceded by an extraordinary cloud called the buffs eye, 
because, when first seen, it looks like a black spot at an immense 
distance on the very verge of the horizon. During its progress a 
hollow murmuring sound is heard issuing from the cavities of the 
mountains and rocks, and animals, sensible of its approach, are 
seen fleeing across the plains seeking shelter. The sun which, for 
a moment before, shone with meridian splendour, is now lost to 
eighty and midnight gloom prevails, except that the sky is ever 
and anon illuminated with flashes of lightning, so fierce and strong 
that a person may easily see to read; at the same time the rain 
comes down in the most violent torrents. Our sailors are now 
aware of the prognostics of such storms, and they instantly strip 
their masts of all their sails, and thus with bare poles calmly abide 
the fury of the elements. These destructive phenomena are now 
supposed to arise from electricity, in combination with other 
agents which produce winds and storms. The dangerous wind 
called the white souall is also well known. 


Winds are of essential service in the economy of nature and art 
By this mechanical force of the atmosphere, ships are impelled 
across seas and oceans to the remotest comers of the globe, and 
thus commerce and friendly intercourse are promoted between dis- 
tant tribes and nations. By this power wind-mills and other ma- 
chinery are set in motion to perform operations subservient to the 
benefit of man. In the system of nature, the winds purify the 
atmosphere, which by a long stagnation would prove unwholesome 
and pestilential, without those agitations which gales and breezes 
produce. We find from experience how putrid and unfit for res- 
piration, as well as for health and pleasure, is a stagnant atmosphere 
pent up without agitation. Were the whole mass of vapours al- 
ways at rest, and without the least motion, the atmosphere, instead 
of animating and refreshing, would soon produce pestilential effluvia 
which would suffocate and destroy all the tribes of the living world. 
But the perpetual commotions it receives from gales and storms 
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have a tendency, on the whole, to preserve it pure and healthful, 
without which our habitations would be infectious and unwholesome, 
and London and Paris, and other large cities, would in a short time 
become as nauseous as a common sewer. Such ventilations in the 
atmosphere are not only beneficial to health, but to the pleasure 
also of the inhabitants of the world. Such are the breezes and 
gales that fan us in the heat of summer) without which travellers 
could scarcely prosecute their journeys, or the bulk of men be 
able to perform the labours of their respective callings. Without 
the gales which fan the torrid zone, that portion of our globe 
would be rendered almost uninhabitable. — When our cattle begin 
to droop and faint through a long series of sultry weather, when 
the verdure of the meadows begin to fade, the sea often sends at 
a seasonable juncture a westerly wind, which brings with it the 
wished for succours of refreshment — The winds, then, are the 
servants of mankind, under the superintendence of the Creator. 
They keep our houses clean and free from infection; they convey 
away whatever is offensive and may pollute the air without bang 
discerned by the most ourious eye. 

But notwithstanding these obvious benefits wo derive from the 
winds, it does not appear probable that they formed a pan of the 
original constitution of our globe, in the manner «n which they 
now operate. We can scarcely conceive that such winds as the samiei 
and sirocco, and the furious and appalling hurricanes, would pre- 
vail while man remained in his primeval innocence; and therefore, 
we have reason to believe that an important change took place in 
the system of our earth and atmosphere, particularly at the period 
of the deluge, by which the elements of nature now operate as wo 
actually find them. This world, in its present state, appears to 
be chiefly adapted to a race of depraved intelligencies, and the 
awful thunders and the frightful tempests seem intended by the 
Creator as a demonstration of his terrors, that men may bo com- 
pelled to fear and reverence Him whose laws they have violated. 
At the samo time, it is in the power of man to mitigate storms 
and tempests by the universal cultivation of the earth, and it b 
probable this will be carried more fully into effect when the 
human race shall arrive to a greater degree of moral and intel- 
lectual perfection. It is found by experience that cultivation has 
a tendency to meliorate the seasons. Since the forests of Canada 
and the Eastern portions of the United States of America were 
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cat down, the marshes drained, the soil cultivated, and other 
improvements carried forward, it has been remarked that it is 
neither so cold in winter, nor so sultry in summer, in those culti- 
vated districts as when the land remained in its natural state, 
abounding in marshes, and buried under almost interminable 
forests. And were the sands of the African deserts brought into 
a state of cultivation, those pestilential winds which prevail in 
such countries, such as the Samiel and Simoom, might be in a 
great measure prevented. This, it is conceived, is possible to bo 
effected, among other means, by erecting an extended series of 
elevated metallic conductors, which would arrest the clouds in 
their course, and draw down their electricity and their watery 
treasures. But before such improvements would be thoroughly 
effected in any country, man must not only improve in science 
and the arts, but in the practice of Christian principles, and of 
all those heavenly virtues which have a tendency to promote good 
will, harmony, and union among all the branches of the human 
family. Without harmony, love, and mutual co-operation, no 
extensive improvements could be effected in the physical eco- 
nomy of our globe; for where selfishness, avarice, revenge, and 
other malignant passions prevail among families, communities, or 
nations, all such operations are apt to be impeded or counteracted. 
Hence the reason why improvements, in relation to the state of 
society, make so slow advances even among civilized nations. But 
when the millennial era of the world shall have introduced the full 
display of the Christian virtues, then we may expect that every 
desirable improvement will be harmoniously effected, our globe re- 
novated and enriched with fertility, and cc the wilderness made to 
bud and blossom as the rose.” 

Waiving the consideration of other particulars I shall simply state 
some of the artificial divisions of the earth, and two or three facts 
respecting its inhabitants. 

The Land has generally been divided into four parts, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, to which has been lately added the di- 
vision called Australasia, which comprehends New Holland, New 
Guinea, New Zealand, Van Diemans Land, and several other is- 
lands in the Pacific ocean. 

Europe , one of the five grand divisions of the world, compre- 
hends the following countries: — Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Lap- 
land, Russia, Prussia, Germany, Austria, Turkey, Italy, Switzer- 
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land, France, Holland, Belgium, Spam, Portugal, and Great 
Britain and Ireland, together with the islands of Sicily, Malta, 
Candia, Corsica, Sardinia, Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, Zealand, 
Funen, Gothland, Iceland, and several others of smaller note. 

Europe is the smallest of the five grand divisions of the globe. 
Its greatest extent is from north-east to south-west, namely from 
the mouth of the Kara in N. Lat. 68° 40' to the Bock of Lisbon in 
N. Lat. 38° 45^, which is computed at 3400 British miles. Its 
greatest breadth, from Cape Matapan, in the Morea, to the North 
Cape of Norway, is computed at 2350 miles. Its superficial 
contents have been computed at 3,650,000 square miles, or 
2,336,000,000 English acres, reckoning 640 to the square mile. Its 
form is singularly broken and varied, being split into many distinct 
portions, peninsulas and large islands with extended and winding 
coasts, which arises chiefly from the number of its inland seas, of 
which the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the Black sea, are the 
most important. Its rivers are numerous, tljp largest of which are 
the Rhine, the Rhone, the Wolga, the Danube, and the Thames. 
Its mountains do not reach that stupendous height nor extend in 
such unbroken chains as those of Asia and America. Its highest 
ranges are the Alps and Pyrennees, the Appenines in Italy, and 
the Dofrafield in Norway. Its lakes, though numerous, are com- 
paratively small; those of Ladoga and Onega alone being of any 
commercial importance. Its soil is distinguished for its valuable 
productions: Grain of different kinds is raised over its whole sur- 
face, except the extreme north — wines throughout all its southern 
region, and it is equally productive in hemp, flax, wool, and silk. 
Its northern forests produce some of the finest timber in the world; 
and the iron of Europe surpasses that of any other country. The 
Cultivation of the soil is carried on with great diligence, and in 
point of science, skill* and the extent of capital employed upon it, 
and upon every branch of commerce and manufacture, it stands 
unrivalled among the other countries of the globe. Its commerce 
is on a very extensive scale, and in manufacturing skill it has sur- 
passed every other country, both in the variety and the cheapness 
of its productions. European vessels, conveying articles and manu- 
factures of all description^, are to be found at the utmost bounds 
of Ajsia and America, in the snowy regions of the poles, and 
crowding the ports of Australia, and exchanging various commo- 
dities for its newly-disoovered gold — New Zealand, and the islands 
of tho Indian and Paciliic oceans. 
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Hie population of Europe is now reckoned to amount to about 

260.000. 000. Its inhabitants are divided chiefly into three races, 
the Sclavonic, Teutonic, and Romish races. The Sclavonic con- 
sists of about 26,000,000 of Russians, 10,000,000 of Poles, and 

10.000. 000. in other adjacent countries. The Teutonic race, which 
occupy the greater part of Germany, Belgium, Holland, and Great 
Britain, may be estimated at 55,000,000. The Mornieh race in- 
cludes the inhabitants of Southern Europe, France, Italy, Spain, 
etc., and may be estimated at about 80,000,000. The Celts in 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and Spain, are the remains of the most 
ancient inhabitants of Western Europe, and may amount to about 

7.000. 000. The Greeks in Europe amount to 2,000,000, and the 
Jews throughout all Europe to about 2,000,000. The Tartars, 
Turks, Hungarians, and Gypsies, who are of Asiatic origin, amount 
altogether to 6,000,000 or 7,000,000. Though this division of 
the earth is least in point of size — being only the one-sixteenth 
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part of the terraqueous globe— it is yet by far the greatest as to 
moral, political, and commercial importance. Its surface is in 
general more crowded with inhabitants than most other countries 
(China alone excepted), more improved by cultivation, more an- 
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riched by Industry and commerce — embellished with mighty cities 
and splendid works of art, and illumined with the reflections of 
genius. Here we behold mind asserting its supremacy over mat- 
ter, and man, the lord of this lower world, pursuing the high 
destiny originally assigned him, to “ replenish the earth and sob- 
due it." In learning, arts, and sciences, Europe has far surpassed 
every other portion of the globe; and by the invention of printing^ 
knowledge of every description is now rapidly diffused, and pro- 
moting the moral and intellectual improvement of its popula- 
tion* 

Asia, the largest and most populous division of the ancient con- 
tinent, contains the empires of China and Japan, Chinese Tar- 
tary, Thibet, Hindost&n or British India, the Birman Empire, Per- 
sia, Arabia, Turkey in Asia, Russia in Asia, Independent Tartary, 
and a variety of territories inhabited by tribes with which we are 
very imperfectly acquainted; together with the immense islands of 
Australia, New Zealand, Boraea, Sumatra, Java, Ceylon, Segalian, 
the Philippines, and thousands of others of smaller dimensions. 
The immense expanse of Asia presents every possible variety of 
soil and climate, as it extends from the confines of the polar re- 
gions to the tropical climes. Its grandest feature is a chain of 
mountains crossing it from the Mediterranean to the Eastern seas, 
of which Taurus, Caucasus, and the Himalaya are the portions 
best known. One leading feature of middle Asia consists in large 
lakes or inland seas, salt like the ocean, and having no outlets; of 
which the Caspian, the sea of Aral, and Baikal, are the largest. 
It contains many rivers of great magnitude. The Euphrates, the 
Ganges, the Hoangho, and the Amur, in the length of their course, 
yield only to the rivers of America. This quarter of the globe is 
reckoned to be 7500 miles in length, from east to west, and about 
5000 miles in breadth, from south to north, and contains about 
16,000,000 of square miles, being more than four times larger 
than Europe. Its inhabitants have been computed by some 
writers to amount to 600,000,000. It was in Asia where the hu- 
man race was first planted; it became the nursery of the world 
after the universal deluge, and it was the scene in which the 
most memorable transactions recorded in the sacred history took 
place. But its inhabitants are now immersed in Mahometan 
and Pagan darkness; and the Christian religion, except in 
some few isolated spots, is almost unknown among its vast 
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population, though Christianity has recently farad many sap- 
porters in China and British India. It is the richest and 
most fruitful part of the world, and produces cotton, silk, spices, 
tea, coffee, gold, silver* pearls, diamonds, and precious stones: 
but despotism, in its worst forms, reigns uncontrolled over every 
part of this immense region. 

Africa comprehends the following kingdoms Morocco, the 



French Colony, Algeria, Tunis*, Tripoli, Egypt, Zaara, Negroland, 
Guinea, Nubia, Abyssinia, Caffrarja, Dahomy, Benin, Congo, An- 
gola, the British Colony at the Cape of Good Hope, and various 
other territories, with Madagascar, and several smaller islands. 
By far die greater part of Africa, remains hitherto unexplored, 
and consequently we are possessed ' of a very slender portion of 
information respecting the numerous tribes that may inhabit its 
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interior. This quarter of the world, which once contained several 
flourishing kingdoms and states, is now reduced in great part 
to a general state of barbarism. That most abominable traffic, 
the slave trade, is still carried on to a limited extent on its 
western coasts, by a set of European ruffians, whose villanies 
are a disgrace to human nature. It is to be hoped this traffio 
will, ere long, be extirpated by the efforts now making by Euro- 
pean nations, and by the plans which are now concerting for pro- 
moting the religious, moral, and commercial improvement of this 
country. The Christian religion has lately been introduced into 
its southern regions, in the districts adjacent to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the labours of missionaries of different denominations 
appear, in numerous instances, to have been crowned with remark- 
able success. 1 — A colony of blacks, formerly slaves in North 
America, has lately been established on the western coast, a little 
to the south of the island of Sierra Leone, which is known by the 
name of Liberia. All the affairs of this little state are conducted 
by emancipated negroes, and particular attention is paid to the 
literary and religious instruction of the colonists. Some of the 
newspapers we have seen, published by the settlers in this colony, 
indicate a considerable degree of talent and information; and there 
is a prospect that the improvements going forward in Liberia will, 
ere long, produce a beneficial influence on those tribes which oc- 
cupy the adjacent territories, and have a tendency to lessen the 
traffic in slaves The greatest breadth of Africa is about 4790 
miles, and its length from north to south about 6000 miles. Its 
most striking features are those immense deserts, near its northern 
parts, which comprise nearly one third of its surface. The deserts 
of Zaara are 1500 miles long and 800 broad. 

America is divided into North and South. It remained unknown 
to the inhabitants of the Eastern hemisphere till the year 1492, 
when it was discovered by Columbus, who first landed on Guana- 
hani, or Cat Island , one of the Bohama isles. It obtained its name 
from Americus Vespusius, one of the navigators who followed in 
tho path of the great Columbus. North America comprehends the 
following countries: the United States, New and Old Mexico, 
Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and La- 
brador. South America comprehends the immense districts called 

l See Mofiat's interesting work, entitled ‘ Missionary Scenes and Labours 
In Southern Africa.’ 1842. 
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Terra Firma, Pern, Guiana, Amazonia, Paraguay, Brazil, Chili, 
and Patagonia, — Between N. and S. America lie the islands of 
Cuba, St. Domingo, Jamaica, and Porto Rico — the group known 
by the name of the West Indies, America is bounded on the east 
by the Atlantic, on the west by the Pacific, and on the north by 
the Arctic ocean, where its limits, owing to the intense oold, are 
but imperfectly known. South America comprises a surface of 
6,500,000 square miles, its length being 4500 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 8200 miles. North America, exclusive of the 
islands that surround it, contains about 9,000,000 of square miles. 
It has been divided into five physical regions: 1. The table land 
of Mexico, 2. The slope lying between the rocky mountains and 
the Pacific ocean, 3. The great valley of the Mississippi, 4. The 
eastern declivity of the Alleghany mountains, 5. The great nor- 
thern plain beyond 50° north latitude, a bleak and barren waste, 
covered with lakes. Besides these, there are connected with 
America, the Bahama and Caribbee islands, Newfoundland, Cape 
Breton, Tobago, Trinidad, Terra del Fuego, etc. America is dis- 
tinguished by its numerous and extensive lakes, which resemble 
large inland seas. Its rivers also form one of its grand and dis- 
tinguishing features, being the largest on the globe. It is like- 
wise diversified with lofty and extensive ranges of mountains. 
When first discovered, it was almost wholly covered with immense 
forests and thinly peopled with a number of savage tribes. Its 
mingled population is now making rapid advances in knowledge, 
eiviHsstion, and commerce, though the aboriginal inhabitants 
are rapidly decreasing before the march of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion. 

The United States , which extend from the 20th to the 50th 
degrees of north latitude, form the greatest and most influential 
power that exists on this continent, and possess a territory of vast 
extent — stretching from the great lakes to the gulf of Mexico, a 
breadth of about 1600 miles; and from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean, a length of 2700 miles, including a surface of 2,500,000 
square miles. The population of these States now amounts, ac- 
cording to the last published census, to upwards of 18,000,000 — 
an astonishing number, when we consider that only a little more 
than two hundred years ago these territories consisted merely of 
immense forests and great tracts of treeless wilderness, called 
prairie^ peopled by a few tribes of savages. Were the whole ex- 
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tent of the United States brought to a cultivated state, they would 
be sufficient to subsist a population of 300,000,000 or 400,000,000; 
These States have been peopled from different European nations, 
particularly from Great Britain and Ireland, and the English lan- 
guage prevails over most of the thirty States. The form of govern- 
ment is that of a republic; and in religion they have adopted the 
system of cutting off all connexion between church and state. 
Every sectary chooses its own pastor and provides entirely for his 
support. Literature and science have not yet reached the high 
elevation they have attained in Europe; but numerous colleges, 
highly respectable, and literary institutions of various descriptions, 
have been established — some of which enjoy a high reputation: 
The education of the mass of the community forms a prominent 
object of attention in each state; and the benefits of a good com- 
mon education are perhaps more generally diffused than in any 
other country in the world. It is much to be regretted that the 
system of slavery still prevails in the Southern states notwithstand- 
ing all the remonstrances which have been made against it- by the 
inhabitants of the Northern States, and by other nations. But it 
is to be hoped that the good sense of the inhabitants of these 
states will, ere long, excite them to arouse themselves to remove 
that blot upon their national character by which their institutions 
have been so long and so deeply disgraced. The republic of the 
United States consists of thirty sovereign states, besides the dis- 
trict of Columbia, the territories of Minesota and Oregon, and 
other lands west of the Mississippi, which are still more or leas 
habited by tribes of wandering Indians. Added to these, JihSe re* 
cently acquired territories of New Mexico and California. The 
latter of which, tracts of country has been found to be extremely 
rich in gold and other metals. The United States may be classed 
in four great divisions: 1. The Eastern States or New England, 
comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 2. The Middle States— New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and MaryUuttL SkThe 
Southern States— Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alambania, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tettga 4. Tbs 
Western States — Arkansas, Tenessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Mi ch eg a a, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, and Wisconsin. Baeh of tho 
thirty States constitutes a republio independent of the others, with 
respect to those affairs which are purely feed; but matters off 
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general interest, such as providing for the defence of the country, 
and the regulation of its intercourse with foreign nations, fall 
within the province of the federal government. The legislature of 
this government is vested in a Senate and House of Representor 
tives. The members of the latter are elected every two years by 
the people; the senators are appointed by the state legislators, two 
being chosen by each state, for the term of six years — the execu- 
tive power is entrusted to a President, who holds his office for a 
term of four years. The President is commander-in-chief of tho 
army and navy, and has the power, in conjunction with the Senate, 
to make treaties, appoint ambassadors, and other public ministers, 
the judges of the Supreme Court, and the various executive officers 
of the general government. The Vice-President presides over the 
Senate, and in case the votes are equally divided, is permitted to 
decide by a casting vote. In the event of the President's death, 
he becomes President for tho remainder of the term. Washington 



NEW YORK. 


is the scat of government, and New York is the principal com* 
mercial port. 

Australasia is the name given to a number of large islands 
occupying a portion of the Indian or Southern Pacific ocean be- 
tween the 10th and 45th degrees of south latitude. The chief 
island in the group is Australia or New Holland, the largest island 
in the world, being about 2400 miles in length, from east to west, 
and 1800 from north to south, comprising an area of nearly 
8,000,000 of square miles. The country is generally flat, with the 
exception of some mountain ranges, and in many places the van 
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donation is inwards, instead of outwards to the sea, so that the 
mountains and elevated land form a ridge nearly round it. The 

great kangaroo is the largest quadruped in this country, and the 

total absence of such ani- 
mals as lions, tigers, 
deer, oxen, horses, and 
bears, is the most strik- 
ing feature in this region. 
The aborigines arc of the 
Malay race, and existed 
till lately in the lowest 
state of degradation and 
barbarism. — Four Bri- 
tish settlementshave been 
formed in New Holland: 
1. New South Wales, which 
stretches about 1400 
miles along its eastern 
coast, and some hundreds 
of miles inland. This is the 
oldest and most populous 
of the Australian colonies, and was selected at first for the transpor- 
tation of convicts, though voluntary emigrants, of late years, have 
emigrated thither in considerable numbers. It lies at the distance of 
about 1G,000 miles from Great Britain; but the voyage to it is 
generally accomplished in from sixty to ninety days. Its capital, 
Sydney , pleasantly situated on a fine bay, called Port Jackson, is 
now considered as containing a population of 25,000. The whole 
population of this colony, free and convict, is calculated to be about 
110,000, and it is rapidly increasing. 2. Western Australia, or 
the Swan-river settlement , which is not so populous, nor does it ap- 
pear so prosperous as the other settlements. 3. South Australia 
— which lies on the southern shore. In this colony slavery is not 
permitted to exist, nor are any convicts allowed to be sent to it 
from England. Here learning and religion are greatly encouraged, 
and every mean has been employed by the directors of the South 
Australian company to render the settlers, as far as possible, a 
moral and religious population. The capital is Adelaide , which 
already contains about 7000 inhabitants, although it is only about 
thirty years since the colony was established. Each denomination 
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of Christians supports its own ministers and places of worship; and 
already about ,£15,000 have been expended in Adelaide and its 
vicinity in erecting chapels for Christian worship. £5,000,000 of 
capital have been invested in this province up to the year 1855, 

600.000 acres of land have been surveyed. The climate is one 
of the finest and most salubrious in the world, and it has some- 
times been alluded to as u the fair and fertile provine of South 
Australia.” Its winter, which is mild, is in May, June, and July; 
and its summer in November, December, and January. 4. Vic- 
toria, or Port-Phillip — the population of this colony — the chief 
seat of the recent gold discoveries — is estimated at not less than 

300.000 in this present year, 1855. The census of April, 1854 
gave the exact number as 232,872. Now, when we come to con- 
sider that in 1846, the population of Victoria was only 32,879, — • 
less than that of a moderately busy country town in old England 
— and that in 1851 it had risen only to 77,345, the increase may 
be considered one of the most remarkable facts in history. Ac- 
cording to the rate of increase during the last four years, and 
reckoning the emigration from Europe as averaging not less than 

100.000 per annum — a not extravagant estimate when we con- 
sider that no fewer than 200,000 persons landed in New York 
alone in 1852. We may fairly calculate upon Victoria numbering 
ten millions of inhabitants in 1865, a population nearly equal to 
that of Scotland, allowing, of course, for the natural rate of in- 
crease of births over deaths — about 33 J per cent, in five years — 
this calculation will give to the colony of Victoria in 1870, a popu- 
lation of not less than nine millions. The chief city of Victoria is 
Melbourne. The extent of Victoria is about equal to that of Great 
Britain. The revenue of the colony of Victoria in 1851 was only 
£499,000; in 1854 it amounted in round numbers, to £3,500,000 
— a sufficient proof of the value of the gold discoveries in Aus- 
tralia. The taxes of Great Britain amount to about £2 10s. per 
head; in Victoria they are not less than £10 — another proof of 
the wealth of the colony. The government of Victoria is vested 
in a Governor, Colonial-Secretary, Attorney-General, Colonial- 
Treasurer, Collector of Customs, and the necessary staff of Clerks, 
and a Legislative Council — eight members of which are nomi- 
nated by the head governor, and thirty-five by the voters, who 
must be natural -bom subjects of Queen Victoria, and have 
nttained the age of twenty-on<v These, with the police and other 
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municipal officers, constitute the civil government of the colony of 
Victoria. 

Van Diman's Land is an island of about the size of England^ 
which is separated from Australia by a channel 90 miles wide, 
called Bass’s Strait Its shape is nearly that of a parallelogram. 
It is more hilly and better watered than Australia, and possesses 
many excellent harbours. Its capital is Hobart Town, situated 
on the southern side of the island, and on the northern shore is 
Launcetown, the second town, and a busy seat of trade. The popu- 
lation of the island was lately estimated at 30,000, of which about 
one half were convicts. Gold has also been discovered in this island. 

New Zealand consists chiefly of two large islands, called the 
Middle Island, and the North Island, separated by a passage called 
Cook’s Straits, with numerous smaller isles scattered around their 
shores. They lie iu an easterly direction from New Holland, at a 
distance of about 1200 miles from that continent, between the 34th 
and 48th degrees of south latitude, and the 166th and 179th of 
east longitude. The southern island is about 500 miles long, and 
nearly 120 broad. The northern is about 400 miles long, and from 
five to thirty broad. Both the islands are estimated to contain 
95,000 square miles, of which two-thirds are fit for cultivation. 
Numbers of fine streams and rivers are scattered through tbs 
country, and the bays and harbours are not surpassed, ei&er in 
number or advantages, by those of any country in the world. A 
chain of mountains runs through the whole of the southern and a 
considerable part of the northern island, some of the tops of which 
are as high as 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, and present 
a highly picturesque appearance. All accounts agree that the 
climate is highly salubrious, and very oongenial to European Con- 
stitutions. The natives of this country were formerly savage and 
dangerous, but are now partially improved and comparatively 
harmless in disposition, the missionaries having now acquired a 
considerable influence over certain tribes. It is universally ad- 
mitted that they are a robust and healthy looking people; and 
Captain Cook observes that he never saw a single person among 
them who appeared to have auy bodily complaint, and that their 
wounds healed with astonishing rapidity. The entire population 
of this country has been estimated at 160,000, which is at the rate 
of six persons to three square miles. The New Zealand Company 
for colonizing this country was established in May, 1839, and is 
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HGW activdy employed in carrying its plans into effect. Land was 
purchased from the natives, and a considerable number of adven- 
turers took possession of certain districts. A township was formed 
on the shores of. Port Nicholson — a fine harbour in the Northern 
Island about the centre of Cook's Straits — named Wellington, 
which is the capital of the colony. Emigration to New Zealand is 
now regularly organised. 

- Some years since the islands of New Zealand were explored in 
their length and breadth, by George French Angas, Esq., a young 
gentleman of genius and unwearied perseverance, who returned 
to London with an immense variety of specimens of its productions 
and curiosities. In the course of three years' wanderings in that 
country, he made himself acquainted with its martial tribes; and as 
an artist, employed himself in the accurate delineation both of the 
Country and of the people. He succeeded in making upwards of 
250 admirable paintings of the natives of New Zealand and New 
Holland, — together with a fine collection of objects of natural 
history, costumes, idols, temples, tombs, domestic utensila,ornaments. 
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weapons, etc. These curiosities were arranged in a splendid austral 
museum in the Egyptian Hall, London. From these, and the 
dSSeriptions connected with them, were derived the best picture that 
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could be exhibited of the peculiarities and the then state of that 
oountry, to which so many of our countrymen have since emigrated. 

New Guinea , next to Australia, is the largest island of this 
group, being 1400 miles long. It is inhabited by Papuans, with 
the still ruder race of Haraforas in the interior. This island is 
said to be one of the finest countries in existence, producing most 
of the rich fruits of the torrid zone, such as cocoas, nutmegs, cloves, 
and spices of all kinds, and is everywhere covered with lofty forests. 
The Papuans are much farther advanced in civilization than the 
New Hollanders, but few Europeans have yet attempted a settlement 
in this island. — New Britain, New Ireland , and several others com- 
pose a group inhabited by Papuans. The Archipelago, called the 
Solomon 8 Islands, is inhabited by Papuans, with a mixture of Malays. 

Polynesia , or “the many isles/' includes the numerous group of 
islands with which a considerable portion of the Pacific ocean is 
diversified. They principally lie in an easterly and north-easterly 
direction from Australasia, within about thirty degrees on both 
sides of the equator. They are many thousands in number, and 
are inhabited by barbarous races, who have generally been found 
more tractable than the barbarous tribes of other parts of the 
world. They may be divided into the great groups of the Society, 
Sandwich , Marquesas, Friendly, Navigators, ( 'aroline and Marianne 
islands, with several others. Most of these islands are fruitful and 
beautiful; some are exceedingly high and romantic, and their 
climate is reckoned the most delicious on the globe. The Society 
islands, though not the largest, are the most beautiful, and those 
in which civilization and polished manners have made the greatest 
progress. Tahiti, the largest in the group, is one of the brightest 
gems of the Pacific, as the people of this island were the first to 
abjure Paganism and to embrace Christianity. It consists of two 
peninsulas, joined by a narrow isthmus. The one is about twenty- 
five miles long and about the same in breadth. The other is about 
twenty miles in length by fifteen in breadth. The religion of the 
natives, like that of the Tonga, Sandwich, and other islanders, was, 
till within these twenty or thirty years, idolatry of the most bar- 
barous kind, their manners were extremely licentious, and their 
dispositions sometimes ferocious and cruel. They were perpetually 
at war among themselves, and their contests were of the most 
relentless and cruel chracter. But, in consequence of the labours 
of Christian missionaries, the majority of tho inhabitants of this 
and the adjacent islands have made an open profession of Chris* 
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tianity. Their places of idolatrous worship have been thrown 
down, their idol gods destroyed, and an end put to their ferocious 
and destructive wars. The whole of the sacred Scriptures has 
been translated into their native language; they are learning to 
read the word of God; and, in numerous instances, they have made 
a wonderful progress in studying its facts and doctrines, and in 
practising those duties which it enjoins. The consequence has 
been that they have made a great improvement in all the arts and 
accommodations of life. They have built ships, engaged in manu- 
factures of different kinds, reared spacious places of worship, 
established schools and other seminaries of instruction, erected vil- 
lages adorned with neat and commodious habitations, and have 
made astonishing progress in the cultivation of the soil. The moral 
transformation and improvements which have been effected among 
the inhabitants of these islands in consequence of the introduction 
of Christianity afford a striking and incontestible proof, that 
there are no tribes on the face of the earth, however barbarous 
and debased, but may be raised to the dignity of their moral and 
intellectual natures, were the religion of the Bible once introduced 
among them, and every other judicious means employed to pro- 
mote their progress in knowledge and civilization. 

The Saiulwich Islands lie about 20 degrees north of the equator. 
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and about 2500 miles north by west of Tahiti. Owhyhee , the largest 
of the group, is remarkable for the murder of the celebrated Captain 
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Cook in 1779. It measures eighty-four miles in length, by seventy 
in breadth. It abounds with lofty mountains. Mount Roa rises to 
the height of 16,000 feet, and mount Koa to the height of 18,000 
feet, the tope of both being covered with perpetual snow. It also 
abounds with volcanoes. The volcano of Peli, on the flank of 
mount Roa, is reckoned one of the most striking and awful in any 
part of the world. The people of the Sandwich islands have, of 
late years, embraced Christianity, and several missionaries from 
the United States are now settled in those regions. A consider- 
able part of the population, including the king and his court, at- 
tend the sohools they have established, and the ordinances of 
Christian worship. They have formed a small navy, and carry on 
a profitable trade with foreigners, and the general state of morals 
is undergoing a great improvement 

The Friendly Islands include the Fejee, and several other de- 
tached islands, of which Tongataboo is the largest They enjoy 
a remarkably rich soil, whioh is carefully cultivated by the natives, 
who rank among the most respectable of the South sea islanders, 
jmd are remarkable for their neatness and skill in improving and 
enclosing their lands. Christianity has been introduced into some 
of these islands, chiefly by the persevering labours of the Wesleyan 
missionaries. Their population is reckoned at about 110,000. — 
The Navigators Islands are among the most important and fertile 
groups yet discovered in Southern Polynesia. The natives are 
uncommonly tall and stout, and remarkable for a ferocity of cha- 
racter scarcely found in any other part of Polynesia. Here, how- 
ever, the Christian religion has also been introduced, and is already 
producing many interesting and beneficent effects. — The Marquesas 
are situated north by east from the Society isles, within nine degrees 
of the Equator. Their inhabitants are distinguished for their fair com- 
plexion and peculiar beauty, but they are fierce and licentious in 
their character. Christianity has been introduced, but has hitherto 
produced little effect upon them. — The New Hebrides are a group 
generally covered with high mountains, some of which contain 
volcanoes. They are situated about 600 or 600 miles west of the 
Friendly isles, and were first discovered by Quiros in 1606, when 
they were supposed to be part of a great southern continent 
which philosophers then imagined to exist. But Cook, in 1774, 
explored the whole group, and gave them the name of the New 
Hebrides. The cluster consists of about seventeen islands, of 
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which Terra delEspiritu Santo is the largest. At Err ommgo, one v 
of these islands, the deeply lamented missionary Williams was 
treacherously and cruelly murdered by the natives, together with 
another missionary of the name of Harris, in 1839, when attempt- 
ing to introduce Christianity among them. Ibis island will be as 


SCENIC 07 THE MURDER 07 WILLIAMS AND HARRIS. ERROMAKGO. 

much distinguished in future ages for this atrocious murder as the 
island of Owhyhee has been for the murder of Captain Cook. The 
geographical discoveries of this celebrated circumnavigator prepared 
the way for most of the missionary operations which have been 
undertaken in the islands of the Pacific, and of all the labourers 
in this work of philanthropy, none stands so conspicuous for un- 
wearied beneficent exertions in this holy cause, and for the impor- 
tant and beneficial effects with which they have been accompanied, 
as the lamented Williams. His ( Narrative of Missionary Enter- 
prises in the South Sea Islands * deserves to be read by every 
Christian, by every philosopher and statesman, and by every one 
who feels a delight in contemplating beneficent actions and roman- 
tip incidents. 

In regard to the human inhabitants that occupy the different 
regions now specified — they have been divided by some geogra- 
phers Into the six following classes: — 1. The dwarfish inhabitants 
of Ifaie polar regions; as the Laplanders, the Greenlanders, and the 
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Esquimaux. 2. The flat^nosed olive-coloured tawny race; n 9 the 
Tartars, the Chinese, and the Japanese. 3. The blacks of Asia 
with European features. Of this description are the Hindoos, the 
Birmans, and the inhabitants of the islands in the Indian ocean, 
4. The wooly-h aired negroes of Africa, distinguished by their 
black colour, their flat noses, and their thick lips. 5. The copper- 
coloured native Americans, distinguished likewise by their black 
hair, small black eyes, high cheek bones, and flat noses. 6. The 
sixth variety is the white European nations, as the British, the 
French, the Italians, and the Germans. 

The number of inhabitants that people the earth at one time 
may be estimated to amount to at least 840,000,000; of which 

520.000. 000 may be assigned to A 'in; 05,000,000 to Africa; 

50.000. 000 to America; and 205,000,000 to Europe. — With re 
gard to their religion, they may be estimated as follows:— 


Pagans, . • 550,000,000 

Mahometans , 160,000,000 

Homan Catholics, ... • • . 150,000,000 

Protestants 65,000,000 

Greeks and Armini&ns, • • • 60,000,000 

Jews, • . . ••••«'•• 7,000,000 


840,000,000 

From this estimate it appears that there are nearly three Pagans 
and Mahometans to one Christian, and only one Protestant to 
about fourteen of all other denominations. Although all the Roman 
Catholics, Greeks, and Protestants, were reckoned true Christians, 
there still remain more than 600,000,000 of our fellow-men ignor- 
ant of the true God, and of his will as revealed in the sacred 
Scriptures; which shows what a vast field of exertion still lies open 
to Christian benevolence, before the blessings of civilization, mental 
improvement, rational liberty, and Christianity, be fully communi- 
cated to the Pagan and Mahometan world. 

If we suppose that the earth, at an average, has always been as 
populous as it is now, and that it contains 840,000, OOOof inhabitants 
os above stated, and if we reckon thirty-two years for a generation, 
at the end of which period the whole human race is renewed; it 
will follow, that nearly 150,200,000,000 of human beings have 
existed on the earth since the present system of our globe com 
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menoed, reckoning 5846 years from Adam to the present time. 1 
And consequently, if mankind had never died, there would have 
been nearly 184 times the present number of the earth's inhabi- 
tants now in existence. It follows from this statement, that about 

25.000. 000 of mankind die every year, 2853 every hour, and 47 
every minute, and that at least an equal number, during these 
periods, are emerging from non-existence to the stage of life; so 
that almost every moment a rational and immortal being is ushered 
into the world, and another is transported to the invisible state. 
Whether, therefore, we contemplate the world of matter, or the 
world of mind, we perceive incessant changes, and revolutions 
going on, which are gradually carrying forward the earth and its 
inhabitants to some important consummation. If we suppose that 
before the dose of time, as many human beings will be brought 
into existence as have already existed during the by-past ages of 
the world, there will of course be found at the general resurrection 

296.400.000. 000 of mankind. Vast as such an assemblage would 
be, the whole of the human beings here supposed, allowing six 
square feet for every individual, could be assembled within the 
space of about 62,400 square miles, or on a tract of land not 
much larger than that of England, which contains, according to 
the most accurate calculation, above 50,000 square miles I 

Our world is capable of sustaining a much greater number of 
inhabitants than has ever yet existed upon it at any one time. 
And since we are informed in the sacred oracles that God 
“created it not in vain, but formed it to be inhabited” we have 
reason to believe that, in future ages, when the physical and moral 
energies of mankind shall be fully exerted, and when peace shall 
waive her olive branch over the nations, the earth will be much 
more populous than it has ever been, and those immense deserts 
where ravenoqs animals now roam undisturbed, will be transformed 

1 Thla calculation proceeds on the supposition, that only 4004 years 
elapsed between the creation of man and the birth of Christ, according to 
the Hebrew Chronology. But Dr. Hales, in his work on Scripture Chron- 
ology, has proved almost to a demonstration, that from the Creation to the 
birth of Christ are to be reckoned 5411 years; and this computation nearly 
agrees with the Samaritan and Septuagint Chronology, and with Josephus. 
According to this computation, 7253 years are to be reckoned from the 
Creation to the present time ; and consequently, 220,500,000,000 of human 
beings will have existed since the Creation, which is more than 226 times 
the number of inhabitants presently existing^ 
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into scenes of fertility and beauty. If it be admitted that tkm pto* 
dace of twelve acres of land is sufficient to maintain a family con- 
sisting of six persons, and il we reckon only one-fourth of the 
surface of the globe capable of cultivation, it can be proved that 
the earth could afford sustenance for 16,000,000,000 of inhabitants, 
or about twenty times the number that is presently supposed to exist. 
So that we have no reason to fear that the world will be over- 
stocked with inhabitants for many ages to come; or that a period 
may soon arrive when the increase of population will surpass the 
means of subsistence, as some of the disciples of Malthus have in- 
sinuated. To suppose, as some of these gentlemen seem to do, 
that wars and diseases, poverty and pestOenee, are necessary evils, 
in order to prevent the increase of the human race beyond the 
means of subsistence which nature can afford — while the immense 
regions of Australia, New Guinea, Borneo, and the greater part of 
Africa and America are almost destitute of inhabitants — is both 
an insult on the dignity of human nature and a reflection on the 
wisdom and beneficence of divine providence. The Creator is be- 
nevolent and bountiful, and “his tender mercies are over all his 
works;” but man, by his tyranny, ambition, and selfishness, baa 
counteracted the streams of divine beneficence, and introduced 
into the social state poverty, disorder, and misery, with all their 
attendant train of evils; and it is not before such demoralizing 
prinoiples be in some measure eradicated, and the principles of 
Christian benevolence brought into active operation, that the social 
state of man will be greatly meliorated, and the bounties of Heaven 
fully enjoyed by the human race. If, in the present deranged 
state of the social and political world, it be found difficult in any 
particular country to find sustenance for its inhabitants, emigration 
is the obvions and natural remedy; and the rapid emigrations 
which are now taking place to the Capo of Good Hope, Australia, 
New Zealand, Van Dieman's Land, and America, are doubtless a 
part of those arrangements of providence by which the Creator 
will accomplish his designs, in peopling the desolate wastes of our 
globe, and promoting the progress of knowledge and of the tru* 
religion among the scattered tribes of mankind. 


With that branch of knowledge to which I have now adverted, 
•very individual of the human race ought to be in sonic moasurr 
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acquainted For it is unworthy of the dignity of a rational being 
to stalk abroad on the surface of the earth, and enjoy the bounty 
of his Creator, without considering the nature and extent of his 
sublunary habitation, the variety of august objects it contains, the 
relation in which he stands to other tribes of intelligent agents, 
and the wonderful machinery which is in constant operation for 
supplying his wants, and for producing the revolutions of day and 
night, spring and autumn, summer and winter. — In a religious 
point of view, geography is a science of peculiar interest. For 
u the salvation of God," which Christianity unfolds, is destined to 
be proclaimed in every land, in order that men of all nations and 
kindreds and tongues may participate in its blessings. But, with- 
out exploring every region of the earth, and the numerous islands 
which are scattered over the surface of the ocean, and opening up 
a regular intercourse with the different tribes of human beings 
which dwell upon its surface, we can never carry into effect the 
purpose of God by “ making known his salvation to the ends of 
the earth." — As God has ordained that “ all flesh shall see the 
salvation" he has accomplished, and that human beings shall be 
the agents for carrying his designs into effect — so we may rest 
assured that he has ordained every mean requisite for accomplish- 
ing this end; and consequently, that it is his will that men should 
study the figure and magnitude of the earth, and all those arts by 
which they may be enabled to traverse and explore the different 
regions of land and water which compose the terraqueous globe — 
and that it is also his will, that every one who feels an interest in 
the present and eternal happiness of his fellow-men, should make 
himself acquainted with the result of all the discoveries in this 
science that have been made or may yet be made, in order to sti- 
mulate his activity in conveying to the wretched sons of Adam, 
wherever they may be found, u the unsearchable riches of 
Christ." 

To the Missionary, and the Directors of Bible and Missionary 
Societies, a minute and comprehensive knowledge of this science, 
and of all the facts connected with it, is essentially requisite ; with- 
out which they would often grope in the dark, and spend their 
money in vain, and u their labour for that which doth not profit." 
They must be intimately acquainted with the extensive field of 
operation which lies before them, and with the physical, the moral, 
nnd the political state of the different tribes to which they intend 
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to send Hie message of salvation; otherwise their exertions will 
be made at random, and their schemes be conducted without judg- 
ment or discrimination. To attempt to direct the movements of 
Missionary Societies, without an intimate knowledge of this sub- 
ject, is as foolish and absurd as it would be for a land-surveyor te 
lay down plans for the improvement of a gentleman's estate, before 
he had surveyed the premises, and made himself acquainted with 
the objects upon them, in their various aspects, positions, and 
bearings. If all those who direct and support the operations of 
such societies were familiarly acquainted with the different fields 
for missionary exertions, and with the peculiar state and character 
of the diversified tribes of the heathen world, so far as they are 
known, injudicious schemes might be frustrated before they are 
carried into effect, and the funds of such institutions preserved 
from being wasted to no purpose. In this view, it is the duty of 
every Christian, to mark the progress and the results of the vari- 
ous geographical expeditions which are now going forward in quest 
of discoveries in connection with the moral and political move- 
ments which are presently agitating the nations: for every navi- 
gator who ploughs tho ocean in search of new islands and 
continents, and every traveller who explores the interior of un- 
known countries, should be considered as so many pioneers, sent 
beforehand, by divine providence, to prepare the way for the 
labours of the missionary, and for the combined exertions of Chris- 
tian benevolence . 1 * * 

But even to every private Christian, Geography is an interesting 
branch of study, without some knowledge of which, his prayers 
and his Christian sympathies cannot be judiciously and extensively 
directed. We occasionally hear the ministers of religion at the 

1 On this subject the author feels great pleasure in referring hia readers 
to a small volume, published by James Douglas, Esq. of Cavers, entitled 

4 Hints on Missions,’— a work which deserves the attentive perusal both of 
the philosopher, the politician, and the Christian, and particularly of the 
Directors of Missionary Societies. The following excellent works on this 
subject are warmly recommended to the serious attention of the reader: — 
1. 4 The Great Commission/ by Dr. Harris, President of New College, au- 
thor of 1 Mammon/ etc.— a prise Essay on Christian Missions. 2. * Missions, 
their authority, scope, and encouragement,’ by the Kev. Richard W. Hamil- 
ton, Leeds. 3 . 4 The Jubilee of the World,' by the Rev. J. Macfarlane. 4. 

* Christian Missions to Heathen Nations/ by the Honourable and Rev. 

Baptist W. Noel, M.A. 
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commencement of public worship on the first day of the week, im- 
ploring the Divine blessing on their brethren throughout the Chris- 
tian Church who are commencing the same exercises; and at the 
close of worship in the afternoon, that the same blessing may seal 
the instructions which have been delivered in all the churches of 
the saints; as if all the public religious services of the universal 
Church were at that moment drawing to a close. This is all very 
well, so far as it goes: the expression of such benevolent wishes is 
highly becoming, and congenial to the spirit of Christianity. But 
a very slight acquaintance with geographical science will teach us, 
that when we in this country are commencing the religious ser- 
vices of the first day of the week, our Christian brethren in the 
East Indies, who live under a very different meridian, have finished 
theirs; those in Russia, Austria, Greece, Palestine, and on tho 
banks of the Caspian sea, have performed one-half of their public 
religious worship and instructions; and those in Australia and 
Van Dieman's Land have retired to rest at the close of their Sab- 
bath. On the other hand, our friends in the West India islands 
and in America, at the close of our worship, are only about to 
commence the public instructions of the Christian Sabbath. If, 
then, it be admitted, that our prayers, in certain cases ought to be 
specific, to have a reference to the particular cases and relations 
of certain classes of individuals, there can be no valid reason as- 
signed, why they should not have a reference to the geographical 
positions of the different portions of the Christian church as well 
as to those who live on or neai our own meridian : that, for ex- 
ample, in the beginning of our public devotions, we might implore 
that the blessing of God might accompany the instructions which 
have been delivered in the Eastern parts of the world; and at the 
close of worship, that the same agency might direct the exercises 
of those in the Western hemisphere, who are about to enter on 
the sacred services of that day. On the same principle we may 
perceive the absurdity of those t€ concerts 99 for praying in different 
places at the same hour , which were some time since proposed, and 
attempted by a certain portion of the religious world. Even 
witnin the limits of Europe this could not be attempted with the 
prospect of Christians joining in devotion at one and the same 
time; for when it is six o’clock in one part of Europe, it is eight 
in another, and five o’clock at a third place; and much less could such 
a concert take place throughout Europe, Asia, and America. So 
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that science, and a calm consideration of the nature and relation 
of things, may teach ns to preserve our devotional fervour and 
seal within the bounds of reason and propriety; and, at the same 
time, to direct our reflections and our Christian sympathies, to 
take a wider range than that to which they are usually confined. 

Besides the consideration now suggested, a serious contempla- 
tion of the physical objects and movements which this science ex- 
hibits, has a tendency to excite pious and reverential emotions. 
To contemplate this huge globe of land and water, flying with 
rapidity through the voids of space, conveying its vast population 
from one region to another, at a rate of 1,500,000 miles in a day, 
and whirling round its own axis at the same time, to produce the 
oonstant succession of day and night, — to contemplate the lofty 
ridges of mountains that stretch around it in every direction ; 
the flaming volcanoes; the roaring cataracts; the numerous rivers, 
incessantly rolling their watery treasures into the seas; the majes- 
tic ocean and its unfathomable caverns; the vapours rising from 
its surface, and replenishing the springs and rivers; the avalanche 
hurling down the mountain's side with a noise like thunder; the 
luxuriant plains of the torrid sone; the rugged cliffs end ic eb e r g s 
of the polar regions; and thousands of other objects of diversified 
beauty and sublimity, — has an evident tendency te* expand the 
conceptions of the human mind, to increase its source* of r ati o na l 
enjoyment, and to elevate the affections to that all-powerful Being 
Whp gave birth to all the sublimities of Nature, and who inces- 
santly superintends all its movements. / ■ i 

In fine, from the numerous moral facts which Geography un- 
folds, we learn the vast depth and extent of that moral degradation 
into which the human race has fallen — the ferocious tempers and 
immoral practices which are displayed in the regions of Pagan 
idolatry — the horrid cruelties and vile abominations that are daily 
perpetrated under the sanction of what is termed Religion — the 
wide extent of population over which the prince of darkness sways 
his sceptre— the difficulties which require to be surmounted, before 
“the Gospel of salvation ” can extend its full influence throughout 
the Pagan world — and the vast energies which are requisite to 
aocomplish this glorious event All these portions of information 
are calculated to confirm and illustrate the scriptural doctrine of 
the universal depravity of man — to exercise the faith of the Chris- 
tian on the promises of Jehovah, in reference to the conversion of 
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{he benighted nations— to rouse his sympathies towards his de- 
graded brethren of mankind, to excite his intercession in their 
behalf, and to direct his benevolence and activity, in devising and 
executing schemes for enlightening the people who are sitting “in 
darkness, and in the shadow of death*" 


Another subject intimately related to the former is the science of 
Geology. 

This science has for its object, to investigate and describe the 
internal structure of the earth, tho arrangement of the materials of 
which it is composed, 
the circumstances 


peculiar to its ori- 
ginal formation, the 
different states under 
which h has existed, 
and the various 
Changes which it ap- 
pears to have under- 
\ gone since the Al- 
mighty created the 
substance of which 
it is composed. 
From a consider- 
ation of the vast 
quantity of materials 
contained in the 
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internal structure of our globe, and of the limited extent to which 
men can carry their operations, when they attempt to penetrate 
into its bowels, it is obvious that our knowledge of this subject 
must be very shallow and imperfect. . The observations, however, 
which have been made on the structure of our globe during the 
last half century, and the conclusions deduced from them, are 
highly interesting both to the philosopher and to the Christian. 
Before the foots on which this branch of Natural History is founded 
were accurately ascertained, various objections to the Mosaic history 
of the creation were started by certain sceptical philosophers, 
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founded on partial and erroneous views of the real structure and 
economy of the earth; but it is now found, that the more accurately 
and minutely the system of nature is explored, the more distinctly 
do we perceive the harmony that subsists between the records of 
Revelation and the operations of the Creator in the material world 
If both be admitted as the effects of the agency of the same al- 
mighty and eternal Being, they must, in the nature of things, 
completely harmonize, and can never be repugnant to each other — 
whether we be capable in every instance of perceiving their com- 
plete coincidence or not If any facts could be produced in the 
visible creation which directly contradict the records of the Bible, 
it would form a proof, that the oracles which we hold as divine 
were not dictated by the Creator and Governor of the universe. 
But although some garbled facts have been triumphantly exhibited 
in this view, it is now ascertained, from the discoveries which have 
been lately made in relation to the structure and formation of the 
earth, that the truth of the facts detailed in Sacred History rests 
on a solid and immutable basis; and that the Supreme Intelligence 
who arranged the fabric of heaven and earth, and he alone, com- 
municated to the inspired writers the doctrines and facts they have 
recorded; and we have reason to believe, that as Geologists pro- 
ceed in their researches and investigations, still more sensible 
proofs of the authenticity of Revelation will be brought to light. 

Geology has become an interesting object of inquiry to the 
student of general science, and is now prosecuted with ardour by 
many distinguished philosophers. The observations which have 
been made in various parts of the world by late navigators; the 
facts which have been ascertained by Pallas, Saussure, De Luc, 
Humboldt, Lyal, Sedgwick, Ansted, Tennant, and other intelligent 
travellers and philosophers; and the discoveries which have been 
brought to light by modem chemists and mineralogists, have all 
conspired to facilitate Geological inquiries, to render them more 
enlightened and satisfactory, and to prepare the way for future 
ages establishing a rationed, scriptural, and substantial theory of 
the earth. The man who engages in such inquires has always at 
hand a source of rational investigation and enjoyment. The ground 
on which he treads — the aspect of the surrounding country — the 
mines, the caves, and the quarries which he explores— every new 
oountry in which he travels, every mountain he climbs, and every 
new surface of the earth that is laid open to his inspection, offer 
to him novel and interesting stores of information. On descend- 
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ing into mines, we are not only gratified by displays of human 
ingenuity, but we also acquire views of the strata of the earth, and 
of the revolutions it has undergone since tho period uf its first for- 
mation. Our researches on the surface of the earth, amidst abrupt 
precipices and lofty mountains, introduce us to the grandest and 
most sublime works of the Creator, and present to our view tho 
effects of stupendous forces, which have overturned mountains, 
and rent the foundations of nature. “In tho midst of such scenes, 
the Geologist feels his mind invigorated; the magnitude of the 
appearances before him extinguishes all the little and contracted 
notions he may have formed in the closet; and he learns, that it is 
only by visiting and studying those stupendous works that he can . 
form an adequate conception of the great relations of the crust of 
the globe, and of its mode of formation.” 1 

At first sight, the solid mass of the earth appears to be a con- 
fused assemblage of rocky masses, piled on each other without 
regularity or order, where none of those admirable displays of skill 
and contrivance are to be observed, which so powerfully excite at- 
tention in the structure of animals and vegetables. But on a nearer 
and more intimate view, a variety of beautiful arrangements has 
been traced by the industry of Geologists, and the light of modern 
discoveries: by which they have been enabled to classify these 
apparent irregularities of nature. The rocks of which the crust of 
the earth is chiefly composed, occur in beds or layers, each of 
which is distinguished by its peculiar characteristic. 1. The first 
class is what has been denominated Primary Rocks. These con- 
stitute the great framework or primitive envelope of the globe* 
They form the most lofty mountains, and at the same time extend 
downwards below all the other formations to the greatest depths 
yet penetrated by man, and constitute every where the foundation 
on which the other rocks are supported. It is therefore supposed 
that they were the earliest formed, in the progress of creation; and 
are hence denominated primitive or primary rocks. One of tho 
principal rocks of this class is granite , which is compounded of 
quartz , felspar , and mica . Gneis , or slaty granite, is considered 
as another species; and mica slate a third species of the primitive 
rocks. There are some other primary rocks which occur embedded 
in and interstratified with tho principal primitive rocks. They 
arc called mbojxlinate rocks , and are named as follows: — Home u 
4 1 Edinburgh Encyclopaedia. Art. — Mineralogy. ^ 
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Uende rook , Serpentine, Crystalline , Limestone, Quartz rook. Ho* 
three principal rocks of this class, granite, gneis, and mica slate, 
might with propriety be regarded as belonging to one formation. 
They are composed essentially of the same minerals, varying in 
different proportions, and are rather modes of the same rock than 
different species. They pass by gradations into each other, as one 
or other of their constituent minerals becomes more or less abund- 
ant; they alternate with each other in various situations, and may 
be regarded as contemporaneous. — Granite is considered as the 
foundation rock, on which slate and all secondary rocks are hud. 
When granite rises above the surface, the beds of other rocks in 
the same district rise towards it, and lie against it, as in fig. J ; 


net. 1* 



but there are instances in which they appear to pitch under the 
granite, as in fig. 2. The aspect of granite mountains is ex- 
tremely various. When the beds are horizontal, or when the rock 
is soft and disintegrating, the summits are rounded and nnpictur- 
esquo. (See fig. 2.) When hard and soft granite occur in the 


no. 2. 



same mass, the soft decomposes, and leaves the hard in large loose 
masses upon the soil, or if they lie in alternate and highly inclined 
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Ms, tile hxra granite forms high and almost inaooessiDie peaks, 
as seen in fig. $ 

no. 3 



The structure of primary rocks is crystalline (see fig. 3.) they 
form the central parts of the most elevated mountain chains — 
they never contain the fragments of other rocks — and they are 
particularly distinguished from all the other formations in this,— 
that they contain no remains of organized substances. There also 
appears conclusive evidence that materials composing granite, of 
which this class of rocks chiefly consist, were once in a state of 
fusion. 

2. The class of rocks next in order to the primitive are what 
are termed Transition Rocks, — which are next and above the 
primitive on which they rest. This formation is composed of the 
larger fragments of all the primitive rocks consolidated into con- 
tinuous masses. It is supposed that these rocks were formed, 
when the primary rocks were thrown up from the bed of the 
primeval ocean, when the disruptions caused by such powerful 
and mighty movements reduced the higher parts of the primitive 
to fragments. These shattered fragments becoming agglutinated 
by their own pulverent cement, recomposed continuous strata 
which form the rocks to which we allude. In this class of rocks we 
first behold the rudiments of vitality — the dawn of organization— 
the first-born of earthly creatures, whose existence is recorded in 
imperishable characters. These consist of organized beings of the 
lowest orders, such as sea shells of various descri 4 tions, which are 
here found embedded, and which afford a decisive evidence that 
such rocks were formed after the creation of organized beings. — • 
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The rocks belonging to this class are Transition or mountain lime- 
stone — GraywacJee, and 
graywacke slate — Slate and 
its varieties. Roof -slate, 
and the slate of which 
school slates are made, are 
well known varieties of this 
rock. It is sometimes 
oalled day-slate, argillaceous 
slate, and argillaceous schist. 
Transition rocks are the 
principal repositories of 
metallic ores, which occur 
both in beds and veins more 
abundantly in many of the 
A metai, vein in transition rocks, rocks of this class than in 

primary rocks. 

8. The next class is the Secondary Rocks, which lie upon the 
transition rocks, and appear like deposits composed of grains 
which once belonged to primitive rocks. Geologists now divide 
these rocks into upper secondary and lower secondary. The prin- 
cipal secondary formations are: (1.) — The coal formation, in the 
lower secondary series, and the rock-salt or saliferous formation in 
the upper secondary. The strata of the coal formation are nu- 
merous, extensive, and parallel; but they are often beset, undt* 
lating, curved, broken, and contorted in various ways. The strata 
connected with the coal bear evidences, in some instances, of having 
been rapidly deposited, as in the cases where we find the vertical 
stems of plants standing in their natural position, in many coal 
mines, and the rocks deposited around them in horizontal or 
slightly inclined strata. The stems of aborescent plants, two or 
three feet in diameter, are thus found piercing through the strata 
many feet. In such a case, the sand mud must have been deposited 
within a comparatively short time around them, otherwise in a 
climate such as that in which these plants grew, they would have 
decayed and left no indications of their existence. — Coal occurs in 
regular strata which vary in thickness from a few inches to several 
feet or yards. In the same coal formations many strata of coal 
occur under each other separated by strata of shale, sandstone, 
etc. The series of strata which occur together is called a coal fieUL 
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Coal fields are of limited extent, and the strata often din to w 
common centre, being often arranged in basin-shaped cavities* 
which appear to have been originally detached lakes that were 
gradually filled up by repeated depositions of carbonaceous and 
mineral matter. The different strata over and under the beds of 
coal are frequently similar, and the same series of strata is re- 
peated for each successive stratum of coal, as shown in fig. 4. 


Sandstone 

Slate 

Coal, 

Slate 

Sandstone 

Slate, 

Coal 

Slate 


Fig. 1 . — COAL FORMATION. 

Coals are generally supposed to have had a vegetable origin; and, 
when we consider the abundance of vegetable remains usually 
found in connection with coal, and the vegetable structure which 
the coal itself sometimes exhibits, we can hardly doubt as to its 
origin. At most coal mines, even the thinnest layers of slate, 
when split off, show the impressions of the leaves and flat stems 
of the various grasses, reeds, and ferns, in all their most delicate 
parts. The impressions between the layers of slate sometimes 
give as perfect a representation of the plant as if the plant had 
been pressed and dried in a book, and the leaves then opened to 
display it. — Coal is largely distributed all over the world. It is 
found in great quantities in the northern parts of our own island, 
in France, Germany, Russia, Sweden, Spain, India, Australia, both 
continents of America, and in the various islands of the Pacific. 
Its existence in the interior of Africa has not yet been determined 
by geologists. It would appear that wherever God has left the 
surface of the earth in an unpicturesque condition he has gathered 
together mineral treasures bepoath it; for it is an almost invariable 
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that coal countries are flat, tame, and unfertile. Of the uses 
oal it ia hardly necessary to speak; for to it we owe not only 

muoh of our in-door com- 
fort, but in the present 

state of the arts we could 
hardly do without it. De- 
prived of coal, our rail- 
ways would be almost 
useless, and we should no 
longer be able to bridge 
the seas with that swift- 
ness andsafety whichseems 
to set at nought the fury of 
the winds and waves, and 
to make the most distant 
parts of the world neigh 
hours to each other. With- 
out coal the ores of iron, 
and lead, and copper, and 
silver, and gold, might be 
neglected in the dark bow 
els of the earth; and the 
steam-engine — that great 
worker and diffuser of 
the blessings of civiliza- 
tion — would no longer be 
heard in the mines and 
workshops of the world. 
The annual consumption 
fossil plants found in coal. of coal in Great Britain 

is about three and a-half 
millions of tons, and we export nearly four millions more; 
and yet, even at this rate of waste, it is reckoned that the supply 
in this island alone will last for three thousand years 1 

(2.) The upper secondary rocks comprise all the different forma- 
tions above the great coal formations, to the upper limit of the 
chalk scries. These rocks are divided into the three following 
formations. 1 .Chalk, or cretaceous rocks, including the ferruginou 
and green sand. 2. Oolitic liocJcs, lias limestone, and lias clay. 3. 
-Bed Sandstone, including magnesian limestone. — The redsandstono 
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formation is characterised by the first appearance of the remains 
of the Saurian , or lizard-shaped animals. The remains of a num- 
ber of species have been found, differing in their appearance from 
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the crocodile and alligator, some of which must have been from 60 
to 120 feet in length. These animals appear to have lived in salt 
water, unlike any of this class with which we are acquainted at 
the present day, all of whioh belong either to the land or to fresh 
water. They had neither feet nor fins, but paddles like the sea 
turtle, and their tails were long, of the form of an oar, and fitted to 
propel them through the most agitated waters. The Ooolitic rocks 
are composed of various strata of limestone, clay, sand, and sand- 
stone. OooUte (gr. oon, an egg, and lithos, stone) derives its name 
from the snail egg-like globules that are embedded in this species 
of rock — some of the masses of which appear composed of little 
rounded globules like the roes of fish. These rooks are remarkable 
for the great variety of organic remains they contain. The animal 
remains are those belonging to the land and to fresh water. The 
teeth and bones of fish and reptiles are abundant. The reptiles 
are mostly saurian animals and turtles. Among these are the 
Megalo saurus, the Plesio saurus, and the Iguanodon, some of 
which must have been at least 70 feet in length, and of the height 
of an elephant. There are also vegetable fossils in these rocks, 
consisting of aboresccnt forms, trunks of palms, gigantic reeds, 
and similar vegetable productions, which are now to be found 
growing only in the Torrid Zone. 

4. The next division is the Tertiary, which is considered as 
having been deposited after the Secondary. The strata compre- 
hended under this class consist of beds of clay, marl, sand, pudding 
stones, and imperfectly consolidated limestone, which appear to 
have been deposited sinoe the chalk formation. The tertiary de- 
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posits contain no beds of minerals or metallic veins, capable of 
exploration, except lignite and jet, which are used for fuel and 
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ornament, — clay for pottery, Band for manufacture of glass, pyrites 
for the manufacture of copperas and alum, and a valuable iron ore 
called hydrate of iron. This formation, however, abounds with a 
vast quantity of vegetable and animal remains, such as crocodiles, 
crabs, lobsters, several species of vertebral fish, and a vast number 
of testaceous exuviae; bo well preserved as to have the appearance 
of recent shells. The most remarkable discovery that has been 
made respecting the Tertiary deposits is, that many of them con- 
tain the bones of mammiferous animals (that is those which suckle 
their young) as perfect in their organization as any of the existing 
species of land animals; but most of them belong to genera or 
species that are extinct These strata are further remarkable for 
presenting the frequent alternation of beds containing the remains 
of marine animals, with other beds that contain the bones of land 
mimals, or fresh water shells. The city of Paris, in France, and 
the country around, which are situated upon a tertiary deposit, 
which rests upon chalk — are remarkable for the extraordinary 
organic remains which they contain. Millions of marine shells 
compose the principal mass. Bones of marine animals, of which 
the genera are entirely unknown, are found in certain parts. 
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■Other bones, remarkable for their vast size, and of which some of 
si mil a r genera exist only in distant countries, are found scattered 



SHELLS AND SEEDS FROM THE TERTIARY FORMATION. 


in the upper beds. Not only the remains of sea animals and land 
quadrupeds, but also those of birds, are found in this deposit, such 
as the duck, the pelican, the woodcock, the starling, and the sky- 
lark. The famous locality of fossil fish at Monte Bolca in Italy, 
is in tertiary strata. About 105 species have been found in tho30 
quarries, and many of them are different from any species known 
to exist in the neighbouring seas, or even in any part of the earth. 

5. The next distinction of formations mado by Geologists is 
Diluvial and Alluvial deposits — the former being generally con- 
sidered as having been formed by the last general deluge, and the 
latter by currents of rivers and other causes now in operation 
The blocks of rocks and the beds of gravel spread or scattered on 
the surface of the ground, composed of stone or fragments foreign 
to the district in which they are spread, and which frequently 
cover the bones of unknown species of qudrupeds — arc called 
Diluvial depositions, that is, depositions which have been caused 
by a deluge. The materials of these deposits are usually coarse, 
and composed of gravel, pebbles, and blocks of a great variety of 
rocks aggregated without any regularity. The sand, soil, or frag- 
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jnents brought down by rivers, and spread along their batiks or at 

their month, are called 
alluvial depositions. 

in such abundance, 

' - — that the ivory from 

their skeletons is an 
article of export. 

Alluvial deposits are the most superficial of all the formations; 
they are forming every day; they envelope the remains of animals 
that still exist on the surfaces they have formed, and they are also 
mingled with the remains of animals which have existed in recent 
times. The alluvial beds taken as masses are all of loose earth, 
and are never covered by rocky masses; a^d in these beds chiefly 
are to be found the remains of human beings and the monuments 
of their industry and art. There is a constant tendency in torrents, 
currents, rivers, tides, winds, and similar causes, to wear down 
the inequalities of the land and to deposit the materials in the sea. 
In this way deltas, such as those of the Nile, the Ganges, the Mis- 
sissipi, the Danube, and the Rhone, have been formed. The 
mouths of the Mississipi are now more than 100 miles from that 
river’s original entrance into the gulf of Mexico, and for hundreds 
of miles most of the land seen from its banks is alluvial; so that 
all the mass of land alluded to has been formed by alluvial deposi- 
tions carried down by the rapid current of this mighty river. The 
delta of the Ganges commences 220 miles in a direct line from the 
ocean; and the town of Adria, which was once a port on the 
Adriatic and a station for a Roman fleet, is now, from the sea 
having receded, more than twenty miles inland. 

6. There is likewise a species of Rocks distinguished by Geolo- 
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gists by the title of Volcanic and Basaltic rooks; which owe 
their origin to volcanic fire, and are sometimes forced up to the 
surface of the earth by the action, of subterranean heat. The prin- 
cipal volcanic rocks are basalt , lava , and greenstone . Volcanic 
rocks occur in shapeless masses, and are destitute of organic re- 
mains. In some parts of Europe, as in Iceland, Sicily, and the 
country around Naples, active volcanoes still exist, which frequent* 
ly emit vast quantities of lava, ashes, and other species of matter. 
But even in places where no active volcanoes exist, as in Avergne, 
Velay, and Vivavais, in France, several hundreds of conical hills 
are found, with craters near their summits. These hills are com- 
posed of materials similar to those of active volcanoes, and streams 
of lava may sometimes be traced proceeding from the cones into 
the adjoining vqlleys, where they choke up the ancient channels 
of rivers, in the same manner as some of the modern lavas in Ice- 
land have been known to do, the rivers either flowing beneath, or 



HORIZONTAL STRATA PENETRATED BY TRAP ROCKS: GRANITE 
PENETRATED BY MORE RECENT GRANITE VEINS. 


cutting out a passage on one side of the lava. — Trap rocks art 
related to volcanic, and are mostly composed of homeblende and 
felspar. The term trap is derived from the German word trappa, 
a stair, as many of these rocks occur in a terrace form, or like 
the steps of a stair — a configuration which is supposed to be ow- 
ing to the stopping of large sheets of lava when flowing, whether 
at the bottom of the sea or on dry land; for it is known that 
streams of lava generally terminate in abrupt precipices, similar 
to the beds constituting the tran ranges. These rocks are die- 
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Anguished, even at a distance, from those of the stratified form- 
ations, as they occur in shapeless masses, and form hilly tracts of 
great irregularity of surface, or in the form of walls or dykes 



TRAP ROCK UPLIFTING SUPERINCUMBENT 8TRATA. 


penetrating other rocks, which they alter in character to a certain 
degree at this point of contact. 

Basalt is of a black or bluish-grey colour. It is commonly fine* 
grained, and consists of an intimate admixture of felspar and 
augite, a variety of horneblende, with some oxyde of iron. Many 
of the western islands of Scotland are wholly or almost composed 
of basalt. The island of Staffa is a complete mass of basalt. It 
is about two miles in circumference, and is surrounded on every 
side by steep cliffs, seventy feet high, formed of clusters of an- 
gular columns, containing from five to seven sides each. Fingal’s 
cave is in the S.E corner of the island, and presents a magnificent 
chasm forty-two feet wide, and two hundred and twenty-seven in 
length. The roof, which is one hundred feet high at the entrance, 
gradually diminishes to fifty, and is composed of the projecting 
extremities of basaltic pillars, and the base of a causeway of the 
same materials. — The Giant's Causeway , in the county of Antrim, 
In Ireland, is another striking specimen of basaltic columns. It 
consists of hundreds of thousands of five and six sidod columns, 
varying from one to five feet in thickness, and from twenty to 
two hundred feet in height. The district in which this remark 
able formation occurs lies on both sides of the river Bann, and 
comprehends an area of 800 square miles. Throughout this 
area, the basalt is found occupying all the eminences, and cou- 
Btituting an overlying bed of igneous rocks, at least 500 feet in 
thickness. The greatest mass of basalt yet known occurs in the 
province of Deccan in India, where it constitutes the surface over 
an area of many thousand square miles. 

Organic remains are not found promiscuously scattered through 
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the several systems of rooks, but each formation has its peculiar 
group of animals and plants; and on comparing together the lar- 
ger groups of strata, we find but few organic remains common to 
any two of them. These fossil animals and plants are found to* 
gether in groups, very much as living plants and animals are — 
different groups occupying different portions of the surface of the 
earth and of the ocean. Hence it is concluded, that these remains 
were once living plants and animals, which, in different periods, 
occupied the ocean and the dry land, grouped together as we now 
find them, and that, as they died, they became enveloped in rock, 
• near the places where they passed their existence. 

Some of the formations and deposits to which we have alluded 
particularly the Mountain limestone , consist almost entirely of the 
shells and coralline productions of sea animals, and this formation 
is often 1000 or more feet in thickness, and many miles in length 
and breadth. In what are termed the Silurian formations is found 



SECTION OF THE SILURIAN SYSTEM. 


a long succession of strata many thousand feet thick, and embed- 
ding not fewer than five hundred species belonging to the animal 
kingdom. 

It is considered an established fact, that of more than 3000 
species of plants and animals that are found in a fossil state in the 
secondary rocks, not a single species corresponds with any now 
living on the globe; and even out of 3000 fossil species in the 
Tertiary formation less than 600 are identical with living species. 
In short, in all the different formations, till we come to the upper- 
most and the newest, the thousand species they contain are al! 
different from any in the now existing creation though possessing 
family analogies. 

It is a remarkable fact that notwithstanding the great variety 
of fossils observed in the early formations, the remains of man arc 
not to be found in these formations. The remains of human bo 
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ings and the vestiges of the arts and operations of inan are dis- 
covered only in or npon those earthly masses which are demon- 
strably posterior to all regular geological deposits— or, the Diluvial 
and Alluvial formations — and under circumstances indicating 
the human species to have been among the recent productions of 
the Creator's power, and that man was created at a period poste- 
rior to those great changes and convulsions which destroyed so 
many millions of animated beings. Had this not been the case, 
Temains of the human species would have as certainly been found 
in the early formations as those of reptiles, fishes, and quadrupeds 
“ The phenomena of Geology show that the original formation • 
of the rooks has been accompanied, in nearly all its stages, by a 
process of waste, decay, and recomposition. The rocks as they 
were successively deposited were acted upon by air and water, 
heat, etc., broken into fragments or worn down into grains out of 
which new strata were formed. Even the newer secondary rocksr, 
since their consolidation, have been subject to great changes, of 
which very distinct monuments remain. Thus, we have single 
mountains, which from their structure can be considered only as 
remnants of great formations, or of great continents no longer in 
existence. Mount Meisner in Hesse, six miles long, and three 
broad, rises about 1800 feet above its base, and 2100 above the 
sea, overtopping all the neighbouring hills for forty or fifty miles 
round. The lowest part of the mountain consists of the same shell 
limestone, and sandstone which exist in the adjacent country. 
Above these are, first, a bed of sand, then a bed of fossil wood 
100 feet thick at some points, and the whole is covered by a mass 
of bassalt, 500 feet in height. On considering these facts, it is 
Impossible to avoid concluding, that this mountain, which now 
overtops the neighbouring country, occupied at one time the bottom 
of a cavity in the midst of higher lands. The vast mass of 
fossil wood could not all have grown there, but must have been 
transported by water from a more elevated surface, and lodged in 
what was then a hollow. The bassalt which covers the wood must 
also have flowed in a current from a higher side; but the soil over 
which the bassalt and the wood passed has been swept away, leav- 
ing this mountain as & solitary memorial to attest its existence. 
Thus also on the side of mount Jura, next the Alps where no other 
mountain interposes, there arc found vast blocks of granite at the 
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height of more than 2000 feet above {he lake of Geneva. These 
blocks are foreign to the rooks among which they lie, and have 
evidently come from the opposite chain of the Alps; but the land 
which constituted the inclined plane over which they were rolled 
or transported has been worn away, and the valley of Lower 
Switzerland, with its lakes, now occupies its place. Transported 
masses of primitive rocks of the same description are found scat- 
tered over the north of Germany, which Von Buch ascertained, by 
their characters, to belong to the mountains of Scandinavia; and 
which therefore carry us back to a period when an elevated con- 
tinent, occupying the basin of the Baltic, connected Saxony and 
Norway. 1 

The production of a bed for vegetation is effected by the decom- 
position of rocks. This decomposition is effected by the expansion 
of water in pores or the fissures of rocks, by heat or congelation, 
by the solvent power of moisture, and by electricity, which is 
known to be a powerful agent of decomposition. As soon as the 
rock begins to be softened, the seeds of lichens, which are con- 
stantly floating in the air, make it their resting place. Their 
generations occupy it till a finely divided earth is formed, which 
becomes capable of supporting mosses and heath; acted upon by 
light and heat, these plants imbibe the dew and convert constituent 
puts of the air into nourishment. Their death and decay afford 
food for a more perfect species of vegetable; and at length a mould 
is formed, in which even the trees of the forest can fix their roots, 
and which is capable of rewarding the labours of the cultivator. 
Hie decomposition of rock tends to the renovation of soils, as well 
as their cultivation. Finely divided matter is carried by rivers 
from the higher districts to the low countries, and alluvial lands 
are usually extremely fertile. By these operations the quantity 
of habitual surface is constantly increased; precipitous cliffs are 
gradually made gentle slopes, lakes are filled up, and islands are 
formed at the mouths of great rivers; so that as the world grows 
older, its capacity for containing an increased number of inhabi- 
tants is gradually enlarging. 

Coral Islands. — In connexion with what has been now stated, 
I may here introduce a brief description of coral islands — a sub- 
ject which has excited the admiration not only of the geologist and 

t Supplement to KaeyclopmdU Brittannica, 6th edit. vd. vL 
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tho philosopher, but Las formed an interesting theme for ono of 
the most elegant of our modem poets. 

“ I saw the living pile ascend. 

The mausoleum of its architects 

Still dying upwards as their labours closed. 

Slime the material, but the slime was turned 
To adamant by their petrific touch. 

Frail were their frames, ephemeral their livcg. 

Their masonary imperishable. All 
Life’s needful functions, food, exertions, rest, 

By nice economy of Providence, 

Were overruled to carry on the process 
Which out of water brought forth solid rock 
Atom by atom, thus the mouutaia grew, 

A coral island; stretching east and west. 

Compared with this amazing edific<v 

Raised by the weakest creature in existence. 

What are the works of intellectual man, 

11 is temples, palaces, and sepulchres! 

Bust in the balance, atoms in the gale, 

Compared with these achievements in the deep. 

Were all the monuments of olden time. 

The Tyramids would be mere pinnacles, 

The giant statues wrought from rocks of gruuito 
But puny ornaments for such a pile 
As this stupendous mound of catacombs, 

Filled with dry mummies of the builder-wonns. M f 

Theso coral islands it is now ascertained, have been formed by 

the operations of a 
minute animal be- 
longing to thespecies 
of polypi. Before 
proceeding to a de- 
scription of the is- 
lands, it will be pro- 
per to give some ac- 
count of the animals 
from which they de- 
rive their formation. 

There are many 
varieties of the 
polypus ; which 
term is derived 
Some species inhabit 

1 Montgomery’s Pelican Island. 
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frost water, and others aro peculiar to the ocean; tut one leading 
principle pervades the 
whole. Whoever looks 
with care into the bottom 
of a wet ditch, when the 
water is stagnant and the 
sun has been powerful, 
may see many little trans- 
parent lumps of jelly, 
about the size of a pea, 
and flattened on each 
side; and if we examine 
the under side of the broad-leaved weeds that grow on the surface of 
the water, we shall see them studded with a number of these 
jelly-like substances, which are no other thanliving polypi gathered 
up into a quiescent state; and seemingly inanimate, because either 
undisturbed or not excited to action by the calls of appetite. Whon 
they are seen exerting themselves, they put on a very different 
appearance. In order to conceive a just idea of their figure, 
we may suppose the finger of a glove out off at the bottom, 
we may suppose also several threads or horns planted round 
the edge like a fringe. The hollow of this finger will give 
us an idea of the stomach of the animal; the threads issuing forth 
from the edges may be considered as the arms or feelers with which 
itJumts its prey. The animal at its greatest extent is seldom 
seen above gn inch and a half long, but it is much shorter when 
contracted and at rest. It is furnished neither with muscles nor 
rings, and its manner of lengthening and contracting itself re- 
sembles more that of the snail than worms or any other insect. 
Ike arms, where the animal is not disturbed, are thrown about in 
Various directions in order to seize and entangle its prey; some- 
times three or four of the arms are thus employed, while the rest 
are contracted, like the horns of a snail, within the animal’s body, 
a- This is the common polypus, but the coral insect belongs to the 
SOS polypi, which I will endeavour to describe. Let us imagine a 
a short hollow cylinder of animal matter, apparently gelatinous. 
Within this there is a solid substance, from the extremity of which 
proceed numerous active fibres, or tentaaUa, forming a kind of 
Crown like the stamina of a flower. These are the arms or feet. 
The polypus which forms the cells of certain coral, is further pro* 
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vidcd with a circle of hands surrounding the cylinder. Those in 
the madrapvre are equal in number to the divisions of the cell 

which they form; each 
arm or hand being a bifid , 
and embracing a lamina 
of that cell. There is 
another species called 
vorticella, the simplest of 
which resembles in shape 
a child s top, and 1S com- 
monly very minute, and sometimes almost microscopical. From 
the base of the cone or top of the animal there procee Is a crown 

of tentacula, as 
in the polypus, 
serving the same 
purpose of seiz- 
ing the prey and 
conveying it to 
the body, which 
is its stomach. 
This simple spe- 
cies is independ- 
ent and free to 
move wherever 
it pleases, and its 
movements, are 
extremely active. 
In the next stage 
we find the vor- 
ticella attached 
to a rock, or to 
some other solid, 
by a root, and 
limited in its 
wanderings by 
the length of the 
stem. Proceed- 
ing further, we 
find a number of 

these united, by various stems or branches, to a common root; aud 
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in Ok case the whole structure resembles a vegetable, the root pro- 
ducing a stem and branches, and each branch terminating by that 
conical animal, which thus emulates the flower of the mimic plant. It 
appears that whatever nourishment any of these receives is appropri- 
ated to the nutrition of the whole, and they all agree together to 
move the whole body in any one direction. Each animal is a simple 
oval gelatinous body; and when separate, as it often is, swims, by 
taking in water at one end of a tube which passes through the 
body, and emitting it at the other. When united in a chain, as 
they sometimes are, they all act together as if by one volition* 
But the most important aspect presented by these animals is their 
power of constructing for themselves a habitation of stone. 

Many polypi, such as those now described, oo-operating by a 
tegular design, produce a common structure, which in some in- 
stances pats on the tree-like shape so well known in the white 
coral of the museums. Each animal constructs its own immediate 
bouse or cell, to which it is inseparably attached, while the whole, 
po-operating, produce the connecting medium, whether stony or 
soft, by which the colony is united. The exact mode in which 
these animals are propagated is unknown; the period of the exist- 
ence of any one individual seems very limited; yet, in certain 
paces, the republic itself may be considered as unchangeable and 
perpetual. As the stony structure is completed, the first animals 
die; new ones are produced on the new shoots which themselves 
form, and thus the work incessantly goes on. Insignificant as these 
atatipafcf may appear, they produce wonderful effects, and hold an 
Important place in the system of nature. Their powers, compared 
With their apparent minuteness and insignificance, are wonderful 
and little short of miraculous. 

Certain specie^ of the coral loophites known as polypi are to be 
Brand in nearly all climates, but they abound chiefly in the regions 
within the tropics. In size they vary from the size of a pin's head. 
In' even less, to somewhat more than the bulk of a pea; and it is 
fa ihnpersevering efforts of creatures so insignificant, working in 
myriads^ and Working throughout ages, that the enormous strno- 
twrea whioh paea under the denomination of coral islands owed 
their existence. In the south Pacific ocean, the coral islands are 
farmed by the coral polypi now described. Their works commence at 
•die bottom of the sea, and they are gradually erected till their 
Mroetnres reach the surface. Sometimes they work in straight or 
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slightly curved lines, whichare determined by the form of die sub- 
marine surface. On these they form mountain ridges, such as the 
great reef of Australia, which extends for several hundreds of 
miles. On other occasions they work in circles or ovals; and it is in 
this way that most of the islands and groups have been formed* 
On one side they are perpendicular, so that a ship strikes in a 
moment from deep soundings, on another they shelve, and thus a 
circular reef gradually fills towards the middle, but generally so as 
to have a vacuity in the centre. When the animal has reached tho 
surface of the water, it can work no higher, and thus the vertical 
height of the living reef can be no greater than the difference be- 
tween high and low water at low tides. When the reef is dry at 
low water, the coral animals cease to increase. A continuous 
mass of solid stone is then seen, which is composed of shells and 
echini, with fragments of corals, united by calcareous sand, pro- 
duced by the pulverization of the shells of friable polyparia. 
Fragments of coral limestone are thrown up by the waves; these 
are cracked by the heat of the sun, washed to pieces by the surge, 
and drifted on the reef. After this the calcareous mass is undis- 
turbed, and offers to the seeds of tho cocoa, pundanus, and other 
trees and plants, floated thither by the waves, or brought from 
neighbouring shores by birds; a soil on which they rapidly grow, 
and overshadow the white, dazzling surface. Trunks of trees, 
drifted from other shores find here a resting place, and on these 
are brought many small animals, such as lizards, shell-fish, and 
insects. Even before the trees form groves or forests, sea birds 
nestle there; strayed land birds find refuge in the bushes; and at 
a still later period, man takes possession of the newly created land. 
It is in this way that the Polynesian archipelago has been formed. 
The immediate foundation of the islands are ancient coral reefs, 
and these, in all probability, are based on the cones or craters of 
submarine volcanoes long since extinct. There is another circum- 
stance worthy of remark. Most of these islands have an inlet 
through the reef opposite to the large valleys of the neighbouring 
land whence numerous streams issue and flow into the sea; an 
easy ingress is thus afforded to vessels, as well as the means of 
obtaining a supply of water. 

The Pacifio ocean throughout a space comprehended between 
the 30th parallel of latitude on each side of the equator, is ex- 
tremely productive of coral The Arabian gulf is rapidly filling 
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with this substance*, and it is said also to abound in the Persian 
gulf. Between the coast of Malabar, and that of Madagascar, 
there is also a great sea of coral. An unbroken reef is described 
by Captain Flinders, on the east coast of Australia, 350 miles in 
length; and between that country and New Guinea, captain King 
found the coral formations to extend throughout a distance of 700 
miles, interrupted by no intervals exceeding thirty miles in length. 
The chain of coral reefs and islets called the Maldives, situated in 
the Indian ocean to the south west of Malabar, form a chain 480 
geographical miles in length, running due north and south. It is 
composed throughout of a series of circular assemblages of islets, 
the larger groups being from forty to fifty miles in their longest 
diameter. — The Laccadive islands run in the same line with the 
Maldives, on the north, as do the isles of the Chagos archipelago 
on the south; so that these may be continuations of the same 
chain of submarine mountains, crested in a similar manner by 
coral limestones. Possibly they may all bo the summits of vol- 
canoes; for if Java and Sumatra were submerged, they would give 
rise to a somewhat similar shape in the bottom of the sea; since 
the volcanoes of those islands observe a linear direction, and are 
often separated from each other by intervals corresponding to the 
stolls of the Maldives; and as they rise to various heights, from 
five to ten thousand feet above their base, they might leave an un- 
fathomable ocean in the intermediate spaces. 

These islands vary in extent, as well as in the degree of finish 
they have received. Of thirty two of these examined by captain 
Becchey, the largest was thirty miles in diameter, and the smallest 
somewhat less than a mile. They were of various shapes, and all 
formed of living coral except one, called Henderson’s Island, which 
was partially surrounded by it; and they all appeared to be in- 
creasing in size by the active operations of the zoophites, which 
are actively extending and building up above the level of the sea 
those parts which are at present below the water. Twenty-nine of 
the number had lagoons , or morasses, in their centres, within 
which, it has been observed, the smaller species of coral seek a 
(fuiet abode, and labour silently and slowly, in throwing up banks 
which, in process of time, unite with islets which surround them, 
and at length fill up the lagoon, so that what was at first a ring of 
little islands becomes one eonnccted mass of land. All theso 
islands are situated within the action of the trade wind, and fol- 
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low one general rale in having ihei? windward side higher, and 
more prominent Uum the othor, and not unfrequently wellwooded, 

while the other is 
.only a half-drowned 
reef, or wholly under 
water. One of these 
islands presents the 
singular appearance 
of perpendicular coral 
reefs, elevated eighty 
feot above the level 
of the sea: these were 
of dead coral, but 
the outside of the 
island was surroun- 
ded with a belt of liv- 

SECTION OF A LAGOON ISLAND* ^0 Hopingfroitt 

the cliffs to from 

three to twenty-five fathoms under watery after which it descends 
abruptly to a depth where a 200 fathom line does not reach the 
bottom. The surfaoe of this island is flat* and it is net easy to 
account for its present elevation, unless by on earthquake, or sub- * 
marine volcanic explosion. 

The principal groups of islands of coral formation, besides those 
now mentioned are those which lie from the New Hebrides, east- 
ward, — the Friendly islands. Navigator's islands, and the Society 
islands; and to the northward of the Society isles the Marquesas. 
These groups ore separated from each other by channels or seas, 
wider than those which separate the individual islands which form 
the respective groups; but all these waters abound with shoals 
and minor islets, which indicate the existence of a common base* 
and show that the processes by which they will hereafter be united, 
above the level of the sea are in constant operation. 

As the coral animals do not ereot their fabrics, above the level 
ef the Bea, we must suppose that the operations already described 
are oontinually going forward, before the islands they rear be fit 
for being the habitations of man. 

As to the rapidity with which the coral insects advanoe in the 
formation of their structures, we are not yet in possession of a suf- 
ficient number of foots so as to form a definite conclusion. The 
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following facts, However, may lead us to form some rude concept 
tions on this subject. The island of Osnaburgh was supposed to 
be only a reef of rocks when the Matilda was wrecked thero in 
1792. It is now an island fourteen miles in length, and 
covered on one side with tall trees, and the lagoon in the centre 
is dotted with columns. The coral therefore has made a rapid 
progress since 1792, although Captain Beechey found two anchors 
of a ton weight each, which he supposed belonged to the Matilda, 
thrown upon the Bunken reef of live coral, and around these 
anchors the coral had made no progress in growing, while some 
large shell fish, adhering to the same rock, were so overgrown 
with coral, as to have only Bpaco enough left to open about an 
inch. It is probable, however, that the oxide proceeding from 
the anchors may have heen prejudicial, so far as its effects ex- 
tended, to the coral insect, and thus have prevented its growth. 
— All navigators toho have vfoited the Pacific declare that maps 
and charts are of no use after a few years, owing to the number 
of fresh rocks and reefs which are continually rising to the sur- 
face, and it Is perfectly accordant with the instinct of animals to 
continue working without intermission, until their labours are 
consummated, or their lives extinct. 

It is a fact worthy of remark, that on all these islands, a plenti- 
ful supply of fresh and sweet water may be obtained, by digging 
three or four feet into the coral; and that even within one yard of 
high water mark such a supply is to be found. This is an import- 
ant consideration to the navigators ol those seas, where such a 
resource is so valuable, on account of the extreme heat to which 
they are exposed; and it shows also the powerful properties of the 
coral, in divesting the water of its saline particles. These proper- 
ties, which are probably chemical , and not merely the effect of 
filtration, have never been examined or experimented upon; but 
^iey furnish a subject of consideration for the naturalist and the 
man of science. 

General Remarks and Reflections on this Subject. — 
From the general facts now stated we may learn that there are 
wonderful processevs and transformations going forward in the sys- 
tem of nature of which we have at present but a very imperfect 
conception. Who could have imagined, till of late, that in the 
deepest recesses of the ocean, there should be a process going for- 
ward, on an extensive scale, for the purpose of rearing large 
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islands, and vast continents, to be the seats of vegetation, and the 
abodes of man and other tribes of animated existence? Under 
any circumstances which we could have previously conceived, such 
a process would have appeared most singular and almost incred- 
ible. But when we find that process carried rapidly forward by 
the meanest and apparently the most insignificant agency that 
could possibly be employed — by an animal formerly supposed to 
belong to the vegetable tribes — by an insect barely possessing life, 
and whose dimensions are less than those of a house fly — we are 
overwhelmed with feelings of wonder and astonishment. Yet the 
whole of the Pacific ocean is studded with islands reared by the 
architecture of these small and insignificant insects. An animal 
tied down to its narrow cell, ephemeral in its existence, and 
scarcely appearing to possess volition — is founding new islands 
and continents, constructing, as it were, the materials of a new 
world, and creating habitations for plants ancf animals and mil- 
lions of human beings who may arise to people them in the future 
ages of the world. These are the wonders of the mighty hand of 
Him “ who stretched out the heavens and laid the foundations of 
the earth,” and they show us from what simple principles and ap- 
parently insignificant agencies the most grand and astonishing 
effects may be produced when guided by the hand and intelli- 
gence of that Being “ who is great in counsel and mighty in 
operation.” 

. It has been a question, and a question which we cannot yet re- 
solve, whence proceeds all the rock and calcareous earth of which 
coral islands are composed; for all corals consist of calcareous earth 
—of lime united by animal matter? The whole appears to be the 
creation of the animal, while itself is a soft substance. It is pro- 
bably a secretion from its organs; but from what source or in what 
manner is this secretion produced? We are completely ignorant 
on this point, and man with all his chemical discoveries and inves- 
tigations is still unable to explain the facts to which we alluae. 
Yet it is supposed, on good grounds, that all the limestone to be 
found in the world has been the production of animals, either shell 
fish, coral polypi, or similar acquatio tribes. Thus, however, it is 
that by means on which our boasted philosophy might have been 
disposed to look down with scorn, Nature, in the hand of the Al- 
mighty, accomplishes some of her most noble and sublime opera- 
tions. 
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In the next place, from the facts stated, we may learn, that the 
habitable surface of the globe is gradually enlarging, and that there 
is no reason to fear that for many centuries to come, the world 
will be overstocked with inhabitants. Mai thus and his disciples, 
some years ago, endeavoured to alarm us with an idea that popu- 
lation would increase to such an extent as to surpass the means 
of subsistence. If ever such an event were to happen, it could 
only be after the lapse of numerous ages. But while we view the 
world as under the government of a wise and benevolent Being, 
we can never suppose that such an event shall ever take place. 
He who at first breathed into man the breath of life, and gave ex- 
istence to all the inferior tribes of animals, ean never bo supposed 
to leave them destitute of the means of existence at any future period 
of duration. As the earth now stands, the quantity of habitable 
land upon its surface is sufficient to maintain a population of at 
least fifty times the number of that which now exists, were all its 
desolate wastes brought into a state of cultivation; and this is 
possible to be effected, were mankind to act in harmony and union^ 
and to devote those energies which have hitherto been employed 
in war and devastation, to the purposes of physical and mental 
improvement. But, before the earth as it now stands could be 
filled with inhabitants, at the present rate of increase, numerous 
islands or continents will have sprung up from the depths of the 
ocean — the work of the puny animal to which we have been ad- 
verting — capable of supporting, perhaps, hundreds of millions of 
human inhabitants. At present, the dry land is little more than 
one-fourth of the area of our globe, but in the course of a few cen- 
turies, when all the coral islands now forming in the Pacific and 
Indian oceans shall be completed, a habitable surface may be pre- 
sented to view equal in extent to the whole of Asia, or oven the 
whole of the Eastern continent; and if the process now going 
forward shall still continue in their progress, nearly three-fourths 
of the surface of our globe may be transformed into habitable lands 
where myriads of the human race, and other animated beings, may 
in future ages find happiness, and enjoy the bounties of their Bene 
ficcnt Creator. 

In short, from the facts and processes adverted to above, we 
may learn how foolish and absurd it is for nations to engage in 
ruinous and destructive wars for the acquisition of territory. The 
greater part of the globe is still a scene of desolation: but were it 
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cultivated to the extent of which it is capable, it would be amply 
sufficient to afford subsistence for twenty times its present popu- 
lation . 1 Why, then, all this bustle of war and contention, and 
running the risk of destroying the commerce, wealth, and the 
happiness of nations, to secure the possession of an uncultivated 
desert, which cannot yet be peopled. The United States of America 
have more territory than they can occupy for centuries to come, 
and yet they seem disposed to run the risk of destroying their na- 
tional resources, and having thousands of their citizens and chil- 
dren slaughtered, for the chance of acquiring power over adjoining 
territories and low distant islands which they can neither people 
nor cultivate — a species of madness altogether inconsistent with 
the character of any nation that denominates itself civilized and 
Christian. The Creator has hitherto afforded ample room and pro- 
visions for all the creatures that now exist on our globe j and when 
its desolate wastes shall be peopled and cultivated, he is preparing, 
by the agency of myriads of insignificant insects, vast territories 
for the abode and comfort of succeeding generations. 

Of all the memorials of the past history of our globe, the most 
interesting are those myriads of remains of organized bodies which 
exist in the interior of its outer crusts. In these we find traces of 
innumerable orders of beings existingunder different circumstances, 
succeeding one another at distant epochs, and varying through 
multiplied changes of form. a If we examine the secondary rocks, 
beginning with the most ancient, the first organic remains which 
present themselves are those of aquatic plants and large reeds, but 
of species different from ours. To these succeed madrepores, en- 
crenitcs, and other aquatic zoophytes, living beings of the simplest 
forms, which remain attached to one spot, and partake, in some 
degree, of the nature of vegetables. Posterior to these are am- 
monites, and other mollusci, still very simple in their forms, and 
entirely different from any animals now known. After these, 
some fishes appear; and plants, consisting of bamboos and ferns, 
increase, but still different from those which exist. In the next 
period, along with an increasing number of extinct species of 
shells and fishes, we meet with amphibious and viviparous quad- 
rupeds, such as crocodiles and tortoises, and some reptiles, as 
serpents, which show that dry land now existed. As we approach 
the newest of the solid rock formation, we find lamantins, phocse, 
1 See Article Geography. 



and other cetaceous and mammiferous sea animals, with some 
birds. And in the newest of these formations, we find the remains 
of herbiferous land animals of extinct species, the paleotherium, 
anaplotherium, etc., and of birds, with some fresh water shells. In 
the lowest beds of loose soil, and in peat bogs, are found the re- 
mains of the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, elk, etc., of dif- 
ferent species from those which now exist, but belonging to the 
same genera. Lastly, the bones of the species which are ap- 
parently the same with those now existing alive, are never found 
"xcept in the very latest alluvial depositions, or those which are 
either formed in the sides of rivers, the bottom of ancient lakes 
and marshes now dried up, in peat beds, in the fissures and 
caverns of certain rocks, or at small depths below the present 
surface, in places where they may have been overwhelmed by 
debris, or even buried by man. Human bones are never found 
except among those of animal species now living, and in situations 
which show that they have been, comparatively speaking, recently 
deposited.” 1 

Numerous species of animals have been found embedded in the 
secondary strata — no living examples of which are now to be 
found in any quarter of the globe. Among the most remarkable 
of these are the following: — 1. The Mammoth , which bears a cer- 
tain resemblance to the elephant, but is much larger, and differs 
considerably in the size and form of the tusks, jaws, and grinders. 
The fossil remains of this animal are more abundant in Siberia 
than in other countries; there being scarcely a spot, from the rivei * 
Don to Kamtschatka, in which they have not been found* Not 
only single bones and perfect skeletons of this animal are fre 
quently to be met with; but, in a late instance, the whole animal 
was found preserved in ice. This animal was discovered on th6 
banks of the frozen ocean, near the mouth of the river Jena, in 
1799; and in 1805, Mr. Adams got it conveyed over a space of 
7000 miles to Petersburg, where it is deposited in the museum. 
The flesh, skin, and hair, were completely preserved, and even the 
eyes were entire. It was provided with a long mane, and the body 
was covered with hair. The hair was of different qualities. There 
were stiff black bristles from twelve to fifteen inches long, and 
these belonged to the tail, mane, and ears. Other bristles were 
from nine to ten inches long, and of a brown colour; and besides 
1 Supp. to Encyc. Brit, vol, vi. 
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these, there was a coarse wool, from four to five Inches long, of a 
pale yellow colour. This mammoth was a male; it measured nine 
feet four inches in height, and was sixteen feet four inches long, 
without including the tusks. The tusks, measuring, along the 
curve, are nine feet six inches; and the two together weigh 360 

lbs. avoirdupois. 
The head alone 
without the tusks 
weighs 414; lbs. 
avoirdupois. The 
remains of this &ni~ 
malhave been found 
likewise in Iceland, 
Norway, Scotland, 
England, and in 
many places through 
the continent on- 
ward to the Arctio 

THK MEGATHERIUM, ocean. 

2. The Megathe- 
rium. A complete skeleton of this colossal species was found in 
the diluvial soil near Buenos Ayres, and sent to Madrid. The 
specimen is fourteen feet long, and seven Spanish feet in height. 

& The Great Mastodon of the Ohio, of which is given a represen- 



THE MASTODON, 

tadon. This species appears to have been as tall as the elephant, 
but with longer and thicker limbs. It had tusks like the elephant^ 
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and appears to bare lived on roots. Its remains abound in America, 
particularly on the banks of the Ohio. 

4. The Tapir which also abounds in America. The one named 
Gigantic Tapir is about 18 feet long, and 12 feet high. 

5. The Irish Elk, or Elk of the Isle of Man. This gigantio 
species, now ap- 
parently extinct, 
occurs in a fossil 
state in Ireland, 

Isle of Man, Eng- 
land, Germany, and 
France. The most 
perfect specimen 
of this species, 
which was found in 
the Isle of Man, 
may be seen in the 
museum of the Uni- 
versity of Edin- 
burgh. It is six 
feet high, nine feet 
long, and in height, 
to the tip of the 
right horn, nine feet seven and a half inches. 1 

Such are a few of the facts which the researches of modern 
Geology have disclosed. Let us now consider what are the con- 
clusions which have been deduced from them. 

One of the grand conclusions which has been deduced by modem 
geologists— even by those who acknowledge the divinity of the 
Chretien Revelation, is, that the fnateriah of which our globe is 
composed are of very high antiquity , and were brought into existence 
long before the race of Adam was placed upon the earth. The 
exact period of years which any of these materials may have 
existed, or any approximation to it, no geologist has yet under- 
taken to determine, nor is it likely that the problem will ever l>e 
satisfactorily solved. In reference to some of the coal strata, Mr. 
Macculloch, in his “ System of Geology,” states that it would 1» 
even too short a period “ were we to allow 200,000 years for tlie 

1 The head and antlers of a Gigantic Elk, found near Douglas, Isle of 
Man, is in the possession of Mrs. G. GelliDg, of that town. 
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production of the coal mines of Newcastle with all its rooky strata,* 
not including the subsequent formations up to the present condition 
of tile earth. Mr. Madaren, in his * Geology of Fife and the Lo- 
thians/ estimates a single period of volcanic quiescence, during 
which strata of coal, shale, sandstone, and limestone, were deposited 
over the side of Arthur’s Seat, a basaltic hill in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh — at 500,000 years. Mr. Babbage, when referring to 
the tertiary class of formations, regards it as a truth, supported 
by irresistible evidence, “that the formation even of those strata 
which are nearest the surface, must have occupied vast periods, 
probably millions of years." 1 The Rev. Professor Sedgwick, when 
adverting to the process of forming deposits, says, that “ a section 
of a fow perpendicular feet indicates a very long lapse of time," so 
that in such processes “many thousands of years sink into a trifling 
period." In short, the most respectable modem geologists, when 
alluding to this point, use such expressions as the following — 
“immense periods of time" — “a duration to which we dare not 
assign a boundary" — “undefined ages" — “a long succession of 
monuments, for the production of each of which there may have 
boon required 1000 ages" — “successions of events, where the 
language of nature signifies millions of years" — “a duration which 
it would be presumptuous to put into an estimate of years and 
centuries" — with many other expressions of a similar import. 1 
Whether such strong and unlimited expressions be warranted by 
the nature of the processes alluded to, I do not take upon me to 
determine. ' 

2. Another conclusion which has been deduced from the above 
facts, is, that during the changes which the globe has undergone, 
since its original production out of nothing, several destructions and 
subsequent new creations of animals and plants have taken place, 
perhaps at very different and very distant epochs. The majority 
of geologists oondude, that four or five distant epochs of destruc- 
tion and renewal may be traced in the organic remains contained' 
in the different strata; in other words, that whole groups have 
been swept at once from existence by some powerful catastrophe, 
and their places supplied by other races, called into existence by 
the creating energy of the Almighty. The records of geology seem 
to testify that such was the condition of the globe, in those early 
periods, as to temperature and other circumstances, that our pro* 

■ 1 Babbage's Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. 
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sent race of animals could not have then existed, and that such 
was the nature and constitution of these primeval beings, that they 
could not exist in the present constitution and circumstances of 
our globe; their natures being adapted to the different conditions 
of the earth, at different periods of its existence. 

3. A third conclusion is, that the successive changes to which our 
globe has been subjected , have been improvements in its condition as 
a habitable world , that there has been a correspondent advance 
towards perfection m the natures of the animals and plants which 
have been placed upon its surface; and that the Deity , during this 
long period of successive changes , was gradually fitting up this 
world for the ultimate residence of moral and intellectual beings , 
such as the human species that now inhabit it. For it appears 
next to certain that the race of man could not have inhabited 
this globe in any of the past periods of its duration, prior to that 
era in which he was placed upon it. It would appear that the 
Deity did not think proper to prepare a suitable habitation for 
man by a miracle , or a direct interposition of his almighty energy, 
but by the agency of those physical laws which he had impressed 
upon the elementary principles of the material universe. And in 
order that matter might not exist in vain, myriads of beings 
were brought into existence, under the direction of Infinite Wis- 
dom, endowed with faculties and natures adapted to those pecu- 
liar states of the terraqueous globe in which they were to pass 
their existence. 

Such are a few of the facts connected with the constitution of 
our globe, and the conclusions which have been deduced from 
them. It now remains that we inquire into their accordance with 
the records of the Sacred history. 

It has been too frequently taken for granted by theologians and 
commentators, that the whole system of the material universe 
was brought into existence within the period of 6000 years from 
the present time; and hence, some of them who have been anxious 
to reconcile the Mosaic and the Geological chronologies, have at- 
tempted to show that all the formations and changes in the strata 
of the earth, to which we have alluded, might have been effected 
within the period of 6000 years, and particularly during the con- 
tinuance of the deluge in the days of Noah. Some of them have 
insinuated that the coralline reefs , which exhibit vast accumulations 
of calcareous matters, and which abound on the coasts of Australia,, 
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and among the islands of the Pacifie ocean, have been all formed 
since the present order of things commenced; and therefore that 
all the other formations to which we have alluded, even the oldest, 
may have been formed within the same period. It has also been 
insinuated, that it appears derogatory to the wisdom and power 
of the Creator to suppose, that for thousands of years the earth 
should have been occupied merely with vegetables and animals of 
the lowest orders, and that many species of each class were alter- 
nately created, and permitted to retire out of existence. 

But such positions "are now considered as absolutely untenable 
by all the most scientific and respectable geologists of modern times, 
as being inconsistent with facts that are every where perceptible 
m the strata of our globe. As to the designs which the Almighty 
had in view, in replenishing the earth for so long a period of time, 
chiefly with the inferior ranks of existence, and again permitting 
them to perish, it becomes us to speak with reverence and humil- 
ity, as beings whose faculties are limited, and altogether inadequate 
to trace the inscrutable paths of the Divinity, or to investigate 
the reasons of every part of his procedure. We cannot, in many 
cases, decide as to what is consistent or inconsistent with the at- 
tributes of the Almighty: and, in the present case, as well as in 
many others, we must admit that the operations of the Deity are 
unsearchable, and “his ways past finding out,* “Canst thou by 
searching find out the secrets of God? Canst thou find out the 
designs of the Almighty? they are as high as the heavens, deeper 
than Hades; the measure thereof is longer than the earth and 
broader than the sea.” But this we know, that, in consequence of 
the previous revolutions which our globe had undergone, it was 
prepared for being a suitable habitation for the human Bpecies, and 
for the other ranks of animated nature that now possess it; and 
although some portions of it present the appearance of desolation 
and disarrangement, yet were man, its chief inhabitant, renovated 
in the spirit of his mind, and found acting on the moral principles 
of Christianity, in the capacity of communities and nations, it 
might soon be cultivated and renovated throughout all its extent, 
so as to present the aspect of a terrestrial paradise, and to shine 
forth with all the beauties of Eden. 

But, to come more particularly to the subject in hand. Had 
Moses, in his history of the creation, positively declared that every 
portion of the material world was created out of nothing, within 
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1650 years of the period of the deluge, or about 6000 years ago, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile the facts of 
geology with the Mosaic history. But no such position is to be 
found either in the writings of Moses or throughout any other por- 
tion of sacred Scripture. For the illustration of this point, it may 
be proper for a little to consider the meaning and import of the 
1st verse of the 1st chapter of Genesis: “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth • 

This proposition is to be considered as a Preface to the narrative 
contained in the Book of Genesis, of the arrangements connected 
with our terrestrial system, and, indeed, to the whole of divine 
revelation; and a more comprehensive, emphatic, and appropriate » 
introduction can scarcely be conceived. By the heavens and the 
earth y we are undoubtedly to understand the whole frame of the 
material universe, with all the bodies it contains, whether existing 
throughout immensity — whether suns, planets, comets, nebulae, or 
whatever else exists throughout the regions of boundless space. 
All the bodies comprehended under this general expression are 
here said to have been created , that is, brought from nothing into 
existence by the energy of an eternal and omnipotent agent. The 
original Hebrew word, *ra, Bara , does not indeed necessarily 
convey this idea, as it most frequently signifies “to produce some- 
thing new or wonderful,” or * to arrange, to renovate, or new- 
model” something which was previously in existence. It is a 
matter of rational inference, however, and strictly accordant with 
just philosophical principles, that the material universe was created 
cut of nothing . It is such an inference as cannot be resisted 
without doing violence to the fundamental laws of human belief. 
This magnificent frame of the universe is here said to have been 
brought into existence by God, the God of Israel, the self-existent 
and eternal Jehovah. This declaration was intended to teach the 
Israelites, and all others, that the material world as to its original 
atoms, did not arise without a cause, or out of pre-existent 
materials; that the beautiful order it now exhibits did not origi- 
nate from the fortuitous concourse of atoms, as some heathen 
philosophers imagined, and that it did not derive its existence 
from any of the gods of the nations, as some of their blinded 
worshippers foolishly imagined. In opposition to all such chimeri- 
cal, absurd, and atheistical notions, Moses declares, “In the begin-, 
ning God” — the God of Israel — “ created the heavens and the 
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earth.* As if he had said, That God who delivered yon fromthe 
land of Egypt, after having displayed so many signs and wonders; 
who divided the waters of the Red sea before yon, and who ap* 
peered in awfhl majesty on mount Sinai; that God whom you are 
commanded to worship, and whose laws yon are bound to obey— * 
Is the great Being who reared that wonderful fabric of heaven and 
earth whieh your eyes behold. 

The period when this astonishing effect was produced is also 
here declared, * In the beginning Upon a proper conception of 
the meaning of this expression depends, in a great measure, the 
reconciliation of the geological and the Mosaic chronology. The 
phrase here stated, u In the beginning,* is used to denote the com* 
men cement of an era, or of a series of successive events. It evidently 
Implies that, at what period soever in the long lapse of past dura* 
tion, any part of the material creation was brought into existence; 
It derived that existence from the self-existent and eternal Divinity. 
But no specific period ia here stated. Had Moses expressly told 
his readers that this period, when the first materials of creation 
were brought into existence, was about 2500 years from the time 
in which he wrote, then there would have been an almost insuper* 
able difficulty in reconciling the discoveries of geology with snob 
a statement. But no such assertion, either directly or by implies 
tion, is to be found throughout the whole range of divine revela • 
tion. Tens of thousands of years, or even millions of ages, may 
have elapsed since the first portions of matter were created, or 
previous to what is termed the first day's work, in the arrange* 
ments of our globe, — for any thing that Scripture asserts to the 
contrary. No limit is fixed to the time which may have elapsed 
between the period when the component materials of our globe 
were created, and the period when it began to be reduced into 
the order in which we now behold it; and no information is given 
as to the events which may have occurred during this interval. Fo£ 
it appears to have been the chief design of the sacred historian to 
give a narration of those events which were introductory to the 
placing of man upon the earth. And in this pointof view His 
important to remark, that the passage before us is entirely inde* 
pendent of the narrative of the six days' work which follows, and 
is to be considered simply as a general sad most important truth; 
forming an appropriate introduction both to the following narrative 
and to the whole system of Revelation, 
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It is therefore to be regretted that certain theologians should 
still persist in maintaining that the whole material creation must 
be limited to a period within 6000 years from this date, when 
Scripture is silent on this point; for in so doing, they put an argu- 
ment into the hands of the philosophical infidel, which it is in hia 
power to wield against the truth and authority of Revelation. 

If the propriety of the explanation now given be admitted, then 
it completely removes every objection against the Mosaic record 
derived from the supposed antiquity of the earth* Although it 
could be proved that some of the strata of our globe were formed 
millions of ages ago; although we should conceive what is neither 
impossible nor altogether improbable — that our globe, in another 
form, has been the abode, for thousands of ages, of intellectual 
beings analogous to man, who are now transported to another 
region of creation — or that it has been the habitation of numerous 
and diversified races both of sentient and intellectual natures, 
and that millions of millions of ages have rolled on since the 
Creator pnt forth his omnipotent energy, and since such stupend- 
ous revolutions commenced — neither of such views is in the least 
discordant with any doctrine or fact recorded in the sacred oracles. 
The Psalmist declares in reference to creation, when addressing 
the Almighty, “Of old hast thou laid the foundations of the 
earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands;" and the 
apostle Paul declares, “ Thou Lord, in the beginning, hast laid 
the foundations of the earth." But no specific period is stated 
here, or in any other portion of Scripture; and the expression of 
old is not only correspondent with what we have now stated, but 
seems to imply the idea of the high antiquity of the earth. 

The circumstance now adverted to — that Moses specifies no 
definite period as the commencement of the material creation — I 
consider as a corroborative argument for the truth of divine reve- 
lation. Had he written at random, or from vague tradition, or 
had he intended merely to give play to an exuberant fancy, in 
describing what no uninspired mortal could ever have known — it 
is not likely he would have used language so cautious and appro- 
priate, as not to have interfered with any subsequent discoveries 
that might be made in the constitution of the material universe. 
Among all the cosmogonies which have been composed by heathen 
writers, either from tradition or from their own fancies, there is 
not one which accords with the discoveries of modern times; but, 
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on the contrary, they all contaizi statements in direct opposition 
to facts which are known to exist in the material system. But tho 
inspired writers were — perhaps unconscious to themselves — direc- 
ted to use such language as, when rightly interpreted, would be 
quite consistent with all the views and discoveries that might be 
opened of the works of God to the latest generations. 

It has been supposed by some who cannot be persuaded to ad- 
mit the notion of the high antiquity of the earth, that the rooks, 
with all the fossil petrifactions they contain, were created just as 
we find them in a moment of time. “ The Divine Being,” they 
affirm, “ might as easily have made matter to assume the form of 
a shell, a fish, a lizard, or a water-worn pebble, such as we find 
in these rocks, or of any other shape or structure.” To all who 
have bestowed the least attention on the strata of the earth and 
their fossil remains, such statements must appear foolish and ab- 
surd in the highest degree. To use the words of professor Silli- 
man: — “We will not inquire whether Almighty power inserted 
plants and animals in mineral masses, and was thus exerted in 
working a long series of useless miracles without design or end, 
and therefore incredible. The man who can believe, for example, 
that the Iguanodon, with his gigantio form, seventy feet in length, 
ten in height, and fifteen in girth, was created in the midst of 
consolidated sandstone, and placed down 1000 or 1200 feet from 
the surface of the earth, in a rook composed of ruins and fragments, 
and containing vegetables, shells, fish, and rolled pebbles-— such a 
man can believe anything, with or without evidence. If there be any 
such persons, we must leave them to their own reflections, since 
they cannot be influenced by reason and sound argument; with 
them we can sustain no . discussion, for there is no common 
ground on which we can meet.” 

But why, I would ask, should the idea of the high antiquity of 
the earth frighten any person from acquiescing in it, when it is 
not in the least repugnant to the declarations of Scripture? So far 
from contracting or distorting our views of the Divine perfections, 
it tends to expand our conceptions of the plans and operations of 
the Deity. If periods of duration almost too great for human 
powers to estimate, have been employed since the original creation 
of our globe, to bring it to its present state, — if vast successive 
revolutions, at different eras, have taken place upon its surface — 
if the waters of the mighty deep have at different periods over- 
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flowed the solid land — if the place where we now stand was onco 
a portion of the bottom of the ocean, over which its mighty billows 
for ages had rolled — if subterraneous fires have at different periods 
raised up from the bottom of the deep those huge mountains which 
now lift their summits to the clouds — if lofty mountains have been 
sunk down many thousand feet below their ancient level, so as to 
form deep valleys or the bottom of the seas — if the Almighty, after 
creating the matter of our globe, impressed certain laws upon its 
elementary substances, and left these laws to operate as they now 
do, with only occasional interferences — if races of animated beings 
have occupied the globe for myriads of ages — if new races have 
been created at different periods and subsequently destroyed — or 
if numerous orders of intelligent existence may have occupied the 
surface of the globe ages before man was introduced to this terres- 
trial scene — if tremendous convulsions have shaken the firm founda- 
tions of the earth — in short, if by all the processes to which we 
have alluded, our globe was gradually prepared for the purposes it 
now fulfils, and that the Creator chose to employ these rather than 
the special interposition of miraculous power — such considerations 
tend to exhibit the power, wisdom, and benevolence of the Deity 
in a new point of view, and to enlarge our conceptions of the mag- 
nificent plans of Him who is cc The King, eternal, immortal, and 
invisible,” who is “ wonderful in counsel and excellent in working.” 
We are here shown that the space which has intervened between 
the present time and the period when man was first placed upon 
the globe, is but one of the units of a vast series of chronological 
periods which have gone before, and which stretch backwards into 
the abyss of immeasurable duration. It is but a single link of the 
great chain which stretches from the moment when matter first 
arose from nothing, to diversify the wilds of immensity, down to 
the hour which is now passing over us. And who knows but that 
the system of the globe with which we are presently connected 
Jnay be but one link in an interminable series of events connected 
with other orders of intelligencies, which will be unfolded during 
the revolutions of a coming eternity. 

The science of astronomy directs our views to regions of space 
which are immeasurable by mortals, and perhaps even by intelli- 
gencies of a higher order, and discloses to our sight ten thousands 
and millions of magnificent orbs, whose existence was not even 
suspected two thousand years ago. Geology directs our views to 
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eternity. Hie one conducts oar vision to the fid* distent regions 
cf immenrity—tee other to the immeasurable periods of past dare- 
lion; the one enkrges oar ooneeptions of space, and the innumera- 
ble objects with which it is diversified; the other expands oar 
ideas of time, and the revolutions which have marked its progress. 
But astronomy has done mote than this. Like geology, it extend! 
oar views to periods of time immensely long in the flax of past 
dotation- -periods daring which thousands of the luminaries of 
heaven have existed and displayed their radiance. Sr W. Hertp 
chel, in his remarks on the nebufa, has concluded, from a variety 
of ingenious reasonings and observations, that those nebulae widen 
assume a milky light or appearance cannot be less than about 7000 
rimes the distance of the star Shits, or 168,000 billions of mfiosj 
and from other observations it is inferred that other bodies in the 
heavens are removed to a much greater distance. Now light, not- 
withstanding its amaring velocity of 192,000 miles in a second^ 
would be nearly 80,000 yean ere it could fly from such nebulas 
the earth. Since, therefore, it is a fret that the light of such 
bodies has actually been seen, and consequently that it must have 
been travelling at least many thousands of years before it oould 
have reached tee eyes of any of the inhabitants of our globe} H 
follows, that such bodies must have been brought into existence 
at ter distant periods of past duration, otherwise they could not 
thus have darted their light through such vast spaces of im- 
mensity. ^ 

, The discoveries of modem astronomy likewise discloses to 
certain facts which lead us to the conclusion, that certain progres- 
sive operations are going forward, analogous to those which appear 
to have been carried forward in remote ages in relation to our' 
globe. Had our limits permitted, we might have shown that some 
of the comets appear to be in an early stage of their progress to- 
wards becoming habitable worlds — that many of the nebulae give* 
evidence of a gradual progression towards condensation— that the 
appearance of new planets and stars, the disappearance of others 
which had long shone in the heavens, and the gradual diminution 
of the light of others— the ohanges which appear to be occasionally 
taking place on tee surface of the sun and planets, along with 
other celestial phenomena- Mae indications that progression towards 
perfection and perpetual ohaoge arc not peculiar to our world, but 
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are principles m the Creator's government pervading the wide- 
extended universe. 

In short, progressive improvement towards perfection forms a 
characteristic of the plans of the Almighty, not only in the physical 
but also in the moral world. In the first instance, after the flood, 
the knowledge of the true God was chiefly confined to the family 
of Abraham; afterwards, it was disseminated among the tribes of 
Israel, but circumscribed within the small territory of Judea; in 
process of time it was partially diffused among the surrounding 
nations ; after the Christian era it spread abroad through the 
greater part of the Roman empire; it has now extended its influ- 
ence over most of the European nations, and over a certain por- 
tion of the tribes that inhabit Asia, Africa, and America. It is 
still in progress; and on the foundation of the declarations of in- 
spired prophets, we now look forward to the period when t€ the 
glory of Jehovah shall be revealed, and when all flesh shall see it 
together;* when “all the ends of the world shall remember and 
turn to the Lord,” and “ when righteousness and praise shall spring 
forth before all nations* And the scenes of a coming eternity f 
will doubtless display changes and revolutions far surpassing in' 
grandeur all the events which have happened during the myriads* 
of ages which have already passed, and which will excite the^ 
astonishment and adoration of an admiring universe. — Even in an f 
intellectual and political point of view, the nations are making 1 
progress towards perfection. “Old things are passing away,” and* 
new scenes of improvement are gradually unfolding. The state off 
society in the island in which we dwell, two thousand years ago, 
presents nearly as great a contrast to what is now, as the chaotiof 
state of our globe exhibited before it was reduced to the beauty 1 
and erder in which we now behold it. — In short, everything w d 
contemplate in the scene around us is progressive; the faculties of 
the human mind, and the corporeal powers from infancy to man-; 
hood — the growth of all the animal and vegetable races — th<j 
improvements of art, and the discoveries of science — education,' 
civilization, and political economy — the cultivation of the earth, 
the mode of travelling by sea and land, and hundreds of othef 
objects and movements demonstrate that j/rogressirm isalawwhiclt 
pervades both the intellectual and the corporeal universe — and, id 
flu* future world, the expansion of the human faculties, and thd 
progress of the mind from one scene of material and intellectual 
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grandeur to another, will form one portion of the happiness of 
renovated spirits; and as such a progression will never cease, their 
felicity will be of perpetual duration; for, if a finite spirit were to 
stop short in its excursions, or to arrive at a boundary where it 
could proceed no farther — from that moment its happiness would 
begin to diminish, and misery, to a certain extent, would infallibly 
ensue. 

I have only to add that, whatever may be affirmed respecting 
the antiquity of the materials of which the earth is composed, it is 
admitted by every Geologist, that our globe, as to its present state 
and arrangement !, has been comparatively of short duration. All 
the physical monuments which exist, and the progressive changes 
which have happened in the strata of the earth, as well as histori- 
cal monuments, and the concurrent tradition of many nations, 
bear witness to this truth, that the first appearance of man upon 
the face of the globe cannot be referred to a period farther back 
than 5000 or 6000 years from the present time. 

Had the limits assigned to the present article permitted, I might 
have introduced some remarks on the second verse of the 1st 
chapter of Genesis, "The earth was without form and void," etc., 
or as it has sometimes been translated — "Afterwards the earth 
became waste and desolate" — which expressions evidently imply 
that, at the period here alluded to, the substance or materials of 
the globe did exist; for we are told that the earth “was” or “had 
become” desolate or waste, previous to the arrangements which are 
subsequently described. 

How long it had continued in this state, or in any of its previ- 
ous states — whether a year, a century, or thousands of years, we 
are not informed, nor is there any expression in Scripture which 
determines this, so that we are left at full liberty to carry our 
views on this point as far back into the ages of past duration 
as the facts connected with the structure of our globe may war- 
rant, without controverting any position contained in the sacred 
oracles. — I might likewise have shown that the sun and stars must 
have been brought into existence before the period called the 
" fourth day," at which time they were appointed "to rule the day, 
and to be for signs and seasons, and for days and years" — and that 
the Creator, either through the medium of physical causes, or by 
a direct interposition of his power, produced the effects described 
in the sacred narrative — such as the separation of the ocean from 
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the dry land — in the periods of time there specified. But the 
proof and illustration of such positions would occupy too much 
space in the present work. 

On the whole, the subject of Geology forms an interesting and 
instructive study both to the philosopher and to the Christian* 
"When we take a survey of the august objects which diversify the 
surface of our globe; when wc enter the wild and romantic scene 
of a mountainous country, or descend into the subterraneous 
regions of the globe, we are everywhere struck with the vestiges 
of operations carried on by the powers of Nature, upon a scale of 
prodigious magnitude, and with the exertion of forces, the stupen- 
dous nature of which astonishes and overpowers the mind. Wo 
seem as if standing on the ruins and contemplating the vestiges of 
a former world. We behold hills which have melted like wax at 
the presence of the Lord, and mountains which have been carried 
into the midst of the sea. We behold rocks of enormous size, 
which have been rent from their foundations, and rolled from one 
continent to another — the most solid strata of the earth bent under 
the action of some tremendous power, and dispersed in fragments 
throughout the surrounding regions. We behold the summits of 
lofty mountains, over which the ocean had rolled its mighty bil- 
lows— confounding lands and seas in one universal devastation- 
transporting plants and forests from one quarter of the world to 
another, and spreading universal destruction among the inhabi- 
tants of the waters and the earth. Contemplating such scenes of 
grandeur, we perceive the force and sublimity of those descriptions 
of the Deity contained in the volume of inspiration. “The Lord 
reigneth ; he is clothed with majesty ; in his hand are the deep 
places of the earth, the strength of hills is his also. He removeth 
the mountains and they know not; he overtumeth them in his 
anger ; he shake th the earth out of her place, and the pillars 
thereof tremble. At his presence the earth shook and trembled; 
the foundations also of the hills moved and were shaken. He 
covered the earth with the deep as with a garment, the waters 
stood above the mountains. At his rebuke they fled; at the voice 
of his thunders they hastened away.” 

But, amidst all the revolutions and catastrophos that have taken 
place in the constitution of our globe, there is the clearest evidence 
of an all-wise and superintending Providence directing every 
Amidst the convulsions whiJi have rent its strata — that 
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kite t€ carried hills intothe midst of the m/— tad raised moun- 
tains from the bottom of the ocean— there are striking indication# 
of Divine Benevolence in preparing our world for the oomfort mid 
accommodation its inhabitants now enjoy* The facts disclosed by 
geological investigation tend to enlarge ear conceptions of the 
attributes of the Divinity, and of the sublimity of his plana and 
arra ngem ents in the universe j and to demonstrate that his creating 
power has been repeatedly exercised during oountless ages, in 
calling into existence numerous orders of beings, and in carrying 
forward his arrangements to a glorious consummation 

Sstmiaq.. 

Another sdeneo which stands in an intimate relation to religion 
b Astronomy. 

This sublime science teaches us the magnitudes and distances 
of the heavenly bodies, their arrangement, them various motions 
and phenomena, and the laws by which their movements are regu- 
lated, It presents to our view objects the most wonderful and 
sublime; whether we consider the vast magnitude of the bodies 
about which it is conversant — their immense number— the velocity ot 
their motions — the astonishing forces requisite to impel them in 
their rapid career through the regions of the sky— the vast spaeek 
which surround them, and in which they perform their revolution# 
-—the magnificent circles they describe — the splendour of their ap 
pearance — or the important ends they are destined to serve in the 
grand system of the universe. Having adverted to this subject 
when illustrating the Omnipotence of the Deity, I shall here amply 
state a few additional facts with respect to the general appearance 
of the heavens, the bodies which eompose the planetary system^ 
and the discoveries which have been made In the region of the 
stars. 

When we lift our eyes towards the dry, we perceive an apparent 
hollow hemisphere, plaoedat an indefinite distance, and surround- 
ing the earth on every hand. In the day time, the principal object 
which appears in this hemisphere b the aim. In the morning we 
see him rising above the distant mountains, or from the extremity 
of the ocean: he gradually ascends the vault of heaven, and then 
declines and disappears in the opposite quarter of the sky. In the 
anthem parts of the globe, where we reside, if, about the 21st of 
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March, we place ourselves in an open plain, with our face towards' 
the south, the sun will appear to rise on our left, or due east, about 
six in the morning, and about the same hour in the evening he will 
set due west. In the month of June, he rises to our left, but 
somewhat behind us, in a direction towards the north-east, ascends 
to a greater height at noon than in the month of March, and, after 
describing a large arc of the heavens, sets on our right and still 
behind us, in the north-western quarter of the sky. In the month 
of December, if we stand in the same position, we may observe, 
without turning ourselves, both his rising and setting. He rises 
m the south-east, ascends to a small elevation at noon, and sets in 
the south-west, after having described a very small arc of the 
heavens. Every day he appears to move a little towards the east, 
or contrary to his apparent diurnal motion; for the stars which are 
seen to the eastward of him appear every succeeding day to make 
a nearer approach to the place in which he is seen. All the variety 
opr j 6 s ?* cesslve changes is accomplished within the period of 
dbo days 6 hours, in which time he appears to have made a com- 
plete revolution round the heavens from west to east. 

The moon is the next object in the heavens which naturally 
attracts oui attention; and she is found to go through similar 
variations in the course of a month. When she first becomes visi- 
blo at new moon, she appears in the western part of the heavens, 
in the form of a crescent, not far from the setting sun. Every 
night she increases in size, and removes to a greater distance from 
the sun, till at last she appears in the eastern part of the horizon, 
just as the sun disappears in the western; at which time she pro- 
sente a round full-enlightened face. After this she gradually moves 
farther and farther eastward, and her enlightened part gradually 
decreases, till at last she seems to approach the sun as nearly in 
«ie east as she did in the west, and rises only a little before him 
m the morning, m the form of a crescent. All these different 
changes may be traced, by attending to her apparent positions, 
trom time to time, with respect to the fixed stars. 

A dark shadow is occasionally seen to move across the face of 
the moon, which obscures her light, and gives her the appearance 
of tarnished copper. Sometimes this shadow covers only a small 
portion of her surface; at other times it covers the whole of her 
disk for an hour or two, and its margin always appears of the 
figure of a segment of a circle. This phenomenon, which happens, 
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at an average, about twice every year, is termed an eclipse of (he 
moon. It is produced by the shadow of the earth falling upon the 



ECLIPSE OF THE HOOK. 


moon, when the sun, the earth, and the moon are nearly in a 
straight line; and can happen only at the time of full moon. 
Sometimes the moon appears to pass across the body of the sun; 
when her dark side is turned towards the earth, covering his disk 
either in whole or in part, and intercepting his rays from a certain 
portion of the earth. This is called an eclipse of the sun, and can 
happen only at the time of new moon. In a total eclipse of the 
sun, which seldom happens, the darkness is so striking that some 
of the planets, and sometimes the larger stars are seen, and the 
inferior animals appear struck with terror. 

There has been no total eclipse of the sun visible in Great 
Britain since the year 1724, nor will there be one visible in our 
country during the present century. The first total eclipse will 
happen on February 3, 1916; and as few persons now living can 
hope to witness such an uncommon phenomenon, I shall present 
my readers with a few short descriptions of the appearances of 
nature and the effects produced on the spectators of such a scene. 

In a total eclipse, which happened at Coimbra, in the year 1560, 
Clavius remarks, that the darkness was greater, or at least more 
striking than that of the night, and that the birds fell to the earth 
through terror. During the solar eclipse of 1699, when there was 
only l-180th of the sun visible at Gripswald in Pomerania, the 
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obscurity was so great that the inhabitants could see neither to read 
nor write, and two of the planets and several of the fixed stars 
made their appearance. In the eclipse of 1706, which was total 
at Montpelier, a corona of pale light was observed round the moon, 
its breadth being about l-12th of the moon’s diameter. The same 
eclipse was visible at Berne in Switzerland, where the sun was 
totally darkened for four minutes. Before the sun began to 
emerge from the eclipse, a blood red streak of light proceeded 
from her left limb, which continued about six or seven seconds, 
and then part of the sun’s disk appeared, all on a sudden, brighter 
than Venus was ever seen in the night. The fixed stars and some 
of the planets appeared very bright. In all the accounts given of 
this eclipse, there appears to have been seen, during the continu- 
ance of total darkness, a crown or broad circle of pale light around 
the moon, the breadth of which was uniformly estimated at the 
l-12th of the moon’s diameter, which seems to indicate the exist 
ence of a lunar atmosphere. 

The following is an abridged account of the total eclipse of the 
sun which happened on the 22nd April, 1715, as given by Dr. 
Halley, who observed it at London. “ It was universally observed,' * 
says the doctor, “ that when the last part of the sun remained on 
the eastern side, it grew very faint, and was easily supportable to 
the naked eye, even through the telescope, for above a minute of 
time before the total darkness: whereas, on the contrary, my eye 
could not endure the splendour of the emerging beams in the 
telescope from the first moment .” — “ About two minutes before 
the total immersion, part of the sun was reduced to a very fine 
horn, whose extremities seemed to lose their acuteness, and to be- 
come round like stars; and for the space of a quarter of a minute, 
a small piece of the southern horn of the eclipse seemed to be cut 
off from the rest by a good interval, and appeared like an oblong 
star rounded at both ends, which appearance could proceed from 
no other cause but the inequalities of the moon’s surface .” — “ A 
few seconds before the sun was totally hid, there discovered itself 
round the moon, a luminous ring about one-tenth part of the 
moon’s diameter in breadth. It was of a pale whiteness, or rather 
pearl colour, seeming to me a little tinged with the colour of the 
iris , and to be concentric with the moon’s atmosphere. Whatever 
this ring was, it appeared much brighter and whiter near the body 
of the moon than at a distance from it, and its outward circumfer- 
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ence, which waa Hi-defined, seemed terminated only by the ex 
treme rarity of the matter of which it was composed, and in all 
respects, resembled the appearance of an enlightened atmosphere 
viewed from afar. During the whole time of the solar eclipse, 1 
kept my telescope constantly fixed on the moon, in order to observe 
what might occur in this uncommon appearance, and I saw perpe- 
tual flashings or coruscations of light, which seemed for a moment 
to dart out from behind the moon, now here, now there, on all 
sides, but more especially on the western side, a little before the 
emersion: and about two or three seconds before it, on the same 
western side, when the sun was just coming out, a long and very 
narrow streak of a dusky but strong red light seemed to colour the 
dark edge of the moon, though nothing like it had been seen im- 
mediately after the immersion ; but this instantly vanished upon 
the first appearanoe of the sun, as did also the luminous ring. As 
to the degree of darkness, it was such that one might have ex- 
pected to have seen many more stars than were seen in London. 
The planets Jupiter, Mercury, and Venus, and Capella and Alde- 
baran among the stars, were all that were seen” — “ I forbear to 
mention the chill and damp with which the darkness of this eclipse 
was attended, of which most spectators were sensible, and equally 
judges, or the concern that appeared in all sorts of animals, birds, 
beasts, and fishes, upon the extinction of the sun; since ourselves 
could not behold it without some sense of horror” 

At Geneva, during this eclipse, Mercury, Venus, and Saturn, 
were seen, and to spectators on the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood the sky appeared starry in such places as were not over-cast 
with clouds, in the same manner as during the night at the time 
of full moon. At Zurich, both planets and fixed stars were seen, 
the birds went to roost, the bats came out of their holes, and the 
fishes swam about, a sensation of cold was experienced, and the 
dew fell upon the grass. 

The following is the latest account of a total eclipse of the sun, 
which happened on the 8th July, 1842. It was but partial visible 
in this oountry, but was total in the city of Vienna. All this city 
was in expectation for many days previous to the event, and 
strangers flocked to that capital in crowds on purpose to witness 
the phenomenon. The celebrated astronomer Schuhmacher came aH 
the way from Denmark on purpose to see the eclipse with astrono- 
mical eyes. Soon after five in the morning, the ramparts of the 
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: 4kf were thronged with multitudes of spectators. About twenty 
minutes before six, the first spot of darkness was observed upon 
the ml Soon after a perceptible degree of chillness crept into 
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theahyaad lights of swallows flew wildly and restlessly through 
the darkening atmosphere. But all this gate no intimation of the 
effect that was to follow. Bat now approaehed the important 
moment. A heavy bell tolled at intervals from the city, like the 
Amend knell of our beautiful orb of light and life, and the sharp 
Shrill tries of the birds, which bad, however, disappeared from 
eight, 1 * if to take refuge from some impending convulsion of na- 
ture. Tot a moment and on a sudden m effect took place unecr- 
peeted and sublime. The whole aspect of heaven and earth under- 
went* change, with regard to light, shade, colouring, everything, 
‘*a& the instant that preceded ^the total eclipse resembled in nothing, 
b *hd gave no idea of that which followed it. , • . • Bound the 
black sot was an irregular halo of whitish light, defining clearly 
wiid strongly the obscured orb. In some places tins balo extended 
into longer gleams, forming altogether a faint glory like that with 
-painters surround the head of Christ. The rapid diminution 
Of&ghV, at the moment of total obscuration, was sudden and start- 
‘fink; hte the sudden diminution of temperature) the thermometer 
bavmjg foifen eleven degrees instantaneously on the complete im- 
of the stm. One of the most striking Mid unexpected 
eflfcdtUwaa a red andkiridglowihat suddenly kindled upon the 
hofiaoii, the blue pale vapours which had risen from the east being 
converted hit* the twablaaoe of * mighty conflagration. The 
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number of stars viable during this eclipse at Perpignan was ten; 
but the number was greater at Montpelier and Milan. Its effect 
upon animals was remarkable. One of the Mends of M. Arago had 
five healthy linnets in a cage, three of which died during the 
sudden darkness of the eclipse. Oxen formed into a circle, with 
their horns thrust forward, as if to repel an enemy. At Mont- 
pelier, bats and owls appeared, sheep lay as if for the night, horses 
in the fields were in terror, and a swarm of ants in full march 
stopped short at the moment of occultation. 1 

Although total eclipses of the sun are so rare to the inhabitants 
of our globe, such phenomena are frequent in other planets. The 
eclipses of the sun, which so frequently happen to the first satel- 
lite of Jupiter, will form very interesting and impressive phenomena. 
Every forty-two hours this satellite suffers a solar eclipse for the 
space of more than two hours, and consequently, there are about 
eighteen eclipses every month. It is probable that it is chiefly at 
such times that the starry firmament appears in all its splendour 
to the inhabitants of this planet, and affords them an opportunity 
of tracing the motions of the distant bodies of the universe. To 
the inhabitants of our moon, solar eclipses are more frequent, and 
will be more solemn and impressive than with us. When a total 
eclipse of the moon happens to ns, there will be a total eclipse of 
the sun to the lunarians. At that time the dark side of the earth 
is completely turned towards the moon, and the sun will appear 
gradually to pass behind the earth till it entirely disappear. And 
as the time of the continuance of total darkness, in central eclipses, 
is nearly two hours, a total eclipse of the sun will be a far more 
striking phenomenon to the inhabitants of the moon than solar 
eclipses are to us, since the continuance of total darkness, in our 
eclipses of the sun, is never more than four-and-a-half minutes. 

On the 28th of July 1851, a partial eclipse of the sun was vis- 
ible in Great Britain and the neighbouring countries. 

The following is a list of the more remarkable solar eclipses 
which will be visible in Great Britain during the present century: 
—1858. March 15. 11 digits,* 30'. — 1860. July 18. 9 digits, 12*. 
—1867. March 6. 8 digits, 42'. — 1870. Dec. 22. 9 digits, 36 1 . — 
1887. Aug. 19. 11 digits, 58’. This eclipse is the largest that 
will be visible in England during the present century, and in some 
! Abridged from an account, from a correspondent in the rffScngum 
* A digit is the l-12th part of the mu's diameter 
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places it will be almost total. The whole surface of the sun will 
be covered by the moon, excepting the l-360th part. — 1912. 
April 17. 11 digits, 30'. — 1916. Feb. 3. This a total eclipse, be- 
ginning at 4* 21“, and ending at 6“ 18 m , so that it will be only 
partly visible. After this period there will be ne total eelipse of 
the stm visible here before the year 2000, or till the tod r of the 
twentieth century. 

The following principles and facts may be stated in relation to 
eclipses: — 1. The planets are all opaque bodies, fflu&inated by the 
sun, and consequently they project shadows in an opposite direc- 
tion to that luminary. The earth is a body of this kind, project- 
ing a shadow of considerable extent, and therefore the moon in 
passing through this shadow must be deprived of her light, or 
suffer an eclipse. 2. The shadow of the earth is in the figure of a 
cone gradually decreasing in breadth till it ends in a point at a 
considerable distance beyond the moon's orbit. Its breadth at the 
distance of tho moon is at an average, about 6900 miles, and 
therefore is sufficient to cover the whole body of the moon for a 
considerable time. It is of tho figure of a cone, because the earth 
is much smaller than the sun. If the earth were larger than the 
sun, the shadow would be that of an inverted cone, growing larger 
the farther it extended, and would eclipso the great planets, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, with all their moons. 3. The moon's 
shadow, which causes an eclipse of the sun, is likewise conical; 
but as she is considerably less than the earth it extends over a 
part of tho earth's surface only about 180 miles in diameter with- 
in which space alone, a total eclipse of the sun will be visible, but 
her penumbra may cover a space of 4900 miles in diameter, with- 
in the limits of which a solar eclipse will be more or less visible. 

4. With regard to the number of eclipses of both luminaries, there 
cannot be fewer than two nor more than seven in one year; the 
most usual number is four, and it is rare to have more than six. 

5. Lunar eclipses are visible in all parts of the earth which have 
the moon above the horizon, and are every where of the same 
magnitude and duration; but no solar eclipses are universal or 
seen throughout the whole hemisphere where the sun is visible, 
lie may be totally eclipsed to one place, and partially to another, 
and at the same moment no eclipse will appear at a third place. 

6. Eclipses of the moon begin on the left hand, or eastern limb, 
and end on the right hand or western limb, when viewed in our 
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northern latitude; but an eclipse of the sun begins on the western 
side and ends on the eastern. 7. When the apparent diameter 
of the moon is less than that of the sun, a portion of the sun's 
disk is projected around the body of the moon, forming a luminous 
ring. This is called an Annular eclipse of the sun. 8. There is a 
certain period of eclipses , or space of time after which the same 
eclipses return again. This period contains 18 years, 11 days, 7 
hours, 42 minutes, 44 seconds. If therefore we add this period to 
the mean time of any solar or lunar eclipse, we shall have the 
mean time of the return of the same eclipse very nearly. 

The following are some of the uses to which eclipses may be 
applied: — 1. They afford a proof of the globular figure of the earth; 
for in all lunar eclipses the Bhadow of the earth upon the moon is 
always bounded by an are very nearly circular. 2. These eclipses 
also prove that the sun is larger than the earth, and the earth 
larger than the moon. 3. They are of utility to the science of 
Geography, for, by means of them, we can discover the longitude* 
of places, especially by eclipses of the moon, which are most fre- 
quently visible, and which begin at the same moment of absolute 
time, at all places where they are seen. 4. They render essential 
service to Chronology , by removing doubt, respecting the dates of 
ancient historical events. For if a remarkable solar or lunar 
eclipse be recorded as having happened about the time of any 
memorable event, by calculation it will be found at what parti- 
cular time or period the recorded eclipse happened. In one 
material instance the doctrine of eclipses furnishes an important 
correction to the era from which we reckon. It is certain that the 
Christian era, taken from the birth of our Saviour, ought to begin 
in the reign of Herod the Great, and by the testimony of 
Josephus an eclipse of the moon happened in Judea a few months 
before the death of that Herod — which eclipse is proved to have 
happened in the fourth year before the Christian era, as now 
adopted, in the month of March; so that there is a mistake in the 
accounts which have been handed down to us of this era. 5. 
Eclipses by being foretold, and happening at the time predicted, 
tend to convince the most prejudiced and unlearned, that astro- 
nomy is not a fallacious or merely conjectural science, but estab- 
lished on fixed and incontrovertible principles. 6. The doctrine 
of eclipses proves that the darkness whioh accompanied our 
Saviours crucifixion did not arise from an ordinary eclipse of the 
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bcdl For It happened at the Jewish passover, whioh was always 
kept at the time of fall moon, at which period an eclipse of the 
son could not take place according the established laws of nature. 
Besides, in a solar eclipse, the time of the continuation of total 
darkness is never more than five minutes, whereas the darkness 
at the crucifixion continued for more than three hours. In short, 
the eclipses of the sun and moon tend to arouse mankind to the 
study of astronomy and the wonders of the heavens, and they ex- 
hibit a striking and agreeable variety of phenomena in the scenery 
of the firmament, which tends to gratify the principle of curiosity 
implanted in the human mind. 

Let us now consider the apparent motions of the starry heavens: 

If on a winter’s evening, about six o’clock, we direct our view to 
the eastern quarter of the sky, we shall perceive certain stars just 
risen above the horizon; if we view the same stars about midnight, 
we shall find them at a considerable elevation in the south, having 
apparently moved over a space equal to one half of the whole 
hemisphere. On the next morning, about six o’clock, the same 
stars will be seen setting in the western part of the sky. If we 
turn our eyes toward the north, we shall perceive a similar motion 
in these twinkling orbs; but with this difference, that a very con- 
siderable number of them neither rise nor set, but seem to move 
round an immovable point, called the north pole. Near this point * 
Is placed the Pole star, which seems to have little or no apparent 
motion, and which, in our latitude, appears elevated a little more 
than half way between the northern part of our horizon and the 
uenithy or point above our heads. 

Fig. 1. represents the principal stars in the constellations Ursa 
Major and Ursa Minor , which will enable the reader to recognize 
the Pole star, by attending to the following directions. The seven 
stars in the lower part of the figure represent Ursa Major, or the 


Great Bear, sometimes known by the names of the Plough and 
jj j gW g fr Wain. The stars on the upper part represent Ursa 
or the Little Bear, the largest star of which, on the right 
kftpfride, is the Pole star. About the beginning of November, 
it & or seven o’clock in the evening, the Great Bear will appear 
wear , the north, at a low elevation above the horizon, and nearly 
m me position here represented. The two stars on the right hand 
ride of the Great Bear are called the Pointers, and are distent from 


each other about five degrees. If a line connecting these stars be 
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considered as prolonged upwards to a considerable distenoe, (about 
twenty-nine degrees,) till it meet the first bright star, thatuStar ja 
the Pole star , which is here represented at the higher part of .the 
figure. Were the same, observation made about tjie middlawf 
April, at ten o'clock in the evening, the Great Bearwitlappear 
almost directly over our heads, above the Pole star, and then wo 
must conceive the line connecting the two. Pointer* as drawn 
t cards towards the Pole star. At different times of {benight, and 
at different periods of the year, the Great Bear will appear to be 
in different positions with respect to the Pole star, apdinp 
below, sometimes above, and at other times to the east or the west 
of it But in all positions, a line drawn through the Pointers will 
always direot the eye to the Pole star. ^ , 

» A person who has directed his attention to the heavens for the 
first time, after having made such observations, will naturally en- 
quire — Whence come those stars which begin to appear in the east? 
Whither have those gone which have disappeared in the west? and. 
What becomes, during the day, of the stars which are seen in 
night? It will soon occur to a rational observer, who is opnvinoed 
nf the roundness of the earth, that the stars whioh rise above the 
eastern horizon come from another hemisphere, whioh we are apt 
to imagine below us, and* when the; set, return to that hemis- 
phere again; and that the reason why the stars are not seen in the 
day time, is not because they are absent from our hemisphere, or 
have ceased to shine, but because their light is obscured by the 
more vivid splendour of, the sun. 1 From such observations we 
1 This is put beyond all doubt by the invention of the telescope; by 
which instrument, adapted to an equatorial motion* we are enabled to see 
many of the stare even at noon-day, The author of this work, in 1812 and 
1818, made a number of observations by means of an Equatorial Telescope, 
to determine the following particulars: — What stare and planets may be 
conveniently seen in the day-time, when the son is above the horizon!— 
What degrees of magnifying power are requisite for distinguishing them!— 
how near thfiir coigiinction with the sun they may be seen? — and, whether 
'the. diminution bf the aperture of the telescope, or the increase of magnify- 
ing pdwer^dbnduoee most to render a star or planet visible in daylight! 
The results of several hundreds of observations on theee points, accom- 
panied with some origin* deductions and remarks, are inserted ha Nlchol- 
non’s Philosophical ^pum^l, for October 1812* voL xixvi, pp. 109-128. 

alts which were deduced from the obser- 
Vntionr.--tfbitn m m jw£ magnitude maybe distinguished, at way 
time of the day, wMa a magnifying 1 power of thirty times, but that a 
higher m a gn i f ying power is preferable — That most of the stars of the 
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Fio. 1.— CONSTELLATIONS URSA MAJOR AND URSA 
MINOR, WITH DELINEATION OF THE POLE STAR. 


Fio. 2.— VENUS. 


Fio. 3.— M A R a 
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•nMto oonclude that the globe on whioh we tread is suspended 
in empty space — is surrounded on all sides by the celestial vault 
—and that the whole sphere of the heavens has an apparent motion 
round the earth every twenty-four hours. Whether this motion 
be real, or only apparent, must be determined by other considera- 
tions. 

Such general views of the nocturnal heavens, which every com- 
mon observer may take, have a tendency to expand the mind, and 
to elevate it to the contemplation of an invisible power by whioh 

second magnitude may be seen with a power of one hundred; and with a 
power of sixty times, when the sun Is not much more than two hours 
above the horizon— That the planet Jupiter, when not within thirty or 
forty degrees of the sun, may be seen with a power of fifteen times; and 
that Venus may, in most instances, be seen with a power of from seven to 
one hundred times, and upwards— That Jupiter can scarcely be distin- 
guished in the day-time, when within twenty-Bix degrees of the sun; bat 
that Venus may be distinctly perceived near her superior conjunction, 
when only one degree twenty-seven minutes from the sun’s margin; and 
consequently may be visible at the time of that conjunction, when her 
geocentric latitude equals or exceeds one degree, forty-three minutes — That 
ahe may be perceived like a fine slender crescent, within thirty-five hours 
after passing her inferior conjunction, etc. One practical purpose to which 
such observations on Venus, at the time of her tuperior conjunction, may 
be applied, is to determine the difference (if any) between her polar and 
equatorial diameters. For it is only at that conjunction that she presents 
to the earth a full enlightened hemisphere; and in no other position can 
the measure of both diameters be taken, except when she makes a tramit 
across the sun’s disk. As the earth. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, are found 
to be spheroids, it is highly probable that Venus is of a similar figure; but 
this point has never yet been ascertained by actual observation. See also 
The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, No. V, for July 1820, p. 191; and 
No. XIII, for July 1822 — The Scots Magazine, for Feb. 1814, p. 84 — 
Monthly Magazine, Feb. 1814, and August 1820, p. 62 — Brewster's 
Ferguson's Astronomy, 2nd edition, vol. ii, p. 111. — On March 10, 1842, 
the author saw Venus about twelve o'clock noon, when only one degree, 
twenty-one minutes distant from the sun’s eastern limb, with a three and 
a half feet achromatic telescope, magnifying ninety-five times — the aper- 
ture of the object glass being constructed to one and a half inches And 
on the 2nd of Oct 1843 — the day of this planet’s superior conjunction with 
the sun — he saw Venus, within a few minutes of the time of its conjunction, 
when it was only fifty-eight minutes, or less than one degree from the sun's 
margin. It appeared round and pretty distinct, though partly immersed 
in the solar rayB. This is the first recorded observation of Venus having 
been seen at the time of its superior conjunction, and it tends to prove that 
the surface of Venus reflects the solar rays with peculiar brilliancy, more 
than that of any other planet. — For a more particular account of this 
observation, see * Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal’ for January 1844. 
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such might f fhovaaente are <xm ducted. Whether we donMiler ltd 
vast concave, with all its radiant orbs, moving in majestic gran- 
deur around our globe, or the earth itself whirling round its in=> 
habitants in an opposite direction— an idea of sublimity and of 
almighty energy irresistibly forces itself upon the mind, which 
throws completely into the shade the mightiest efforts of human 
power. The most powerful mechanical engines that were ever con- 
structed by the agency of man can scarcely afford us the least 
assistance in forming a conception of that incomprehensible Power 
which, with unceasing energy, communicates motion to revolving 
worlds. And yet, such is the apathy with whioh the heavens are 
viewed by the greater part of mankind, that there are thotusa^ds 
who have occasionally gated at the stars for the space of fifty yean| 
who are still ignorant of the fact that they perform an apparent 
diurnal revolution round our globe. < : * 

Again, if we contemplate the heavens with some attention, ftnf 
a number of successive nights, we shall find that by far the greater, 
part of the stars never vary their positions with respect to each 
other. If we observe two stars at a certain apparent distance 
from each other, either north or south, or in any other direction* 
they wifi appear at the same distance and in the same relative; 
position to each other the next evening, the next month, and the' 
next year. The stars, for instance, whioh form the $toord and Wfc 
of drum present to our eye the same figure and relative aspect 
during the whole period they are visible in winter, and from one 1 
year to another; and the same is the case with all the fixed stars) 
in the firmament. On examining the sky a little more minutely^ 
however, we perceive certain bodies which regularly shift their: 
positions. Sometimes they appear to move towards the easC 
sometimes towards the west, and at other times seem to remain m: 
a stationary position. These bodies have obtained the name % 
planets, or wandering stars; and in our latitude are most frequently* 
seen, either in the eastern and western, or in the southern parts of* 
the heavens. Thirty-three of these planetary orbs have been die-" 
covered: twenty-nine of whioh are, for the most part, invisible to* 
the naked eye. By a careful examination of the motions of theses 
bodies, and their different aspects, astronomers have determined t 
that they all move round the son as the centre of their motions * 1 
and form, along with the earth and several smaller globes, one ' 
grand and hannonious system. This assemblage of planetary^ 
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bodiesis generally termed the Soiar System, ofwhfth I shell now 
exhibit a brief outline. 

€$ SiilBt , 

Tub Solar system, in brief, consists of^a^central son, round which 
revolve atvarious distances and y^oeitije^ thirty-three planets, 


TELEWOPIO APPEARANCE OP TOT MOON. 

which have been placed in four groups for the convenience of re- 
ference. To these have been added soveral others, which from 
thoir minuteness have been termed planetoids. In the old system! 
of astronomy, the planets were said to be six only, which arc 
known by the mythological names of Mercury, Venus, Telhis (the 
Earth), Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. About three quarters of a 
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century since, a seventh planet was added to the list — Uranus or 
Herschel, discovered (in 1781) by Sir William Herschel, whioh 
revolves in an orbit beyond that of Saturn. To this list of seven 
principal planets, M. Le Verrier and Mr. Adams, the astronomers, 
have within the last few years given a seventh, which has been 
called Neptune. It is calculated that this planet is thirty times 
further from the sun than the earth, and that the period of its re- 
volution round the central orb occupies a period equal to 164 of 
our years. 

Of the large group of planets, or planetoids, which revolve 
round the sun in orbits between those of Mars and Jupiter, we 
shall have to speak at greater length. 

As I have already said, the sun is the centre and animating 
principle of our solar system. The first thing that strikes the mind 
when contemplating this glorious orb is its astonishing magnitude. 
This vast globe is found to be about 880,000 miles in diameter, 
and consequently contains a mass of matter equal to 1,300,000 
globes of the size of the earth. Were its central parts placed 
adjacent to the surface of the earth, its circumference would reach 
200,000 miles beyond the moon’s orbit, on every side, filling a 
cubical spaoe of 36 6,8 18,7 39,200,000,000 miles. If it would re- 
quire 18,000 years to traverse every square mile on the earth’s 
surface, at the rate of thirty miles a-day, 1 it would require more 
than 200,000,000 of years to pass over every part of the sun's 
surface, at the same rate. Even at the rate of ninety miles a-day, 
it would require more than eighty years to go round its circum- 
ference. Of a body so vast in its dimensions the human mind, 
with all its efforts, can form no adequate conception. It appears 
an extensive universe in itself; and although no other body existed 
within the range of infinite space, this globe alone would afford 
a powerful demonstration of the omnipotence of the Creator. Were 
the sun a hollow sphere, surrounded by an external shell and a 
luminous atmosphere; were this shell perforated with several 
hundreds of openings into the internal parts; were a globe as large 
as the earth placed at its centre, and another globe as large 
as the moon, and at the same distance from the centre as the moon 
is from us, to revolve round the oentral globe— it would present 
to the view a universe as splendid and glorious as that which now 
appears to the vulgar eye— a universe as large and extensive as 
Seepage 40b 
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the whole creation was conceived to be by our ancestors, in the 
infancy of astronomy. And who can tell but that Almighty 
Being, who has not left a drop of water in a stagnant pool without 
its inhabitants, has arranged a number of worlds within the capa- 
cious circuit of the sun, and peopled them with intelligent beings 
in the first stages of their existence, to remain there for a certain 
period, till they be prepared for being transported to a more ex- 
pansive sphere of existence? It is easy to conceive that^enjoy- 
ments as exquisite, and a range of thought as ample as have ever 
yet been experienced by the majority of the inhabitants of our 
world, might be afforded to myriads of beings thus placed at the 
centre of this magnificent luminary. This supposition is at least 
as probable as that of the celebrated Sir W. Herschel, who sup- 
posed that the exterior surface of the sun was peopled with inhabi- 
tants. For if this were the case, the range of view of these 
inhabitants would be confined within the limits of 200 or 300 
miles, and no celestial body, but an immense blaze of light would 
be visible in their hemisphere. Such is the variety which appears 
among the works of God, and such is the diversity of situations in 
which sensitive beings are placed, that we dare not pronounce it 
impossible that both these suppositions may be realized. 

Though the sun seems to perform a daily circuit around our 
globe, he may be said in this respect to be fixed and immovable. 
This motion is not real , but only apparent , and is owing to the 
globe on which we are placed moving round its axis from west to 
east; just as the objects on the bank of a river seom to move in a 
contrary direction when we arc sailing along its stream in a steam- 
boat. The only motion which is found to exist in the sun is a 
motion of rotation , like that of a globe or ball twirled round a 
pivot or axis, which is performed in the space of twenty-five days 
and ten hours. This motion has been ascertained by means of a 
variety of dark spots which are discovered by the telescope on the 
sun's disk; which first appear on his eastern limb, and after a 
period of about thirteen days disappear on his western, and after a 
similar period re-appear on his eastern edge. These spots are vari- 
ous, both in number, in magnitude, and in shape : sometimes forty 
or fifty, and sometimes only one or two are visible, and at other 
times the sun appears entirely without spots. Most of them have 
a very dark nucleus, or central part, surrounded by an umbra, or 
fainter shade. Some of the spots are a3 large as would cover the 
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whole controettl of ETnbpe, Ashland Africa; others have been 
observed of the site of the whole surfece-of the earth; and one was 
Been, in the jeer 1779, which was computed to be more than 
60,000 miles in diameter. 

With regard to the nature of tins globe, it appears highly pro- 
bable, from the observations of Sir W. Hersohel, that the son is * 
solid and opaque body, sarroondect with luminous douds which 
float in the solar atmosphere, and that the dark nucleus of the spots 
is the opaque body of the son appearing through oooaaional open- 
wgg in thin atmosphere. The height of the atmosphere he com* 
putes to be not less than 1843 nor more than 2765 miles, consist* 
ing of two regions; that nearest the sun being opaque, and 
probably resembling the clouds of our earth: the outermost 
emitting vast quantities of lights and forming the apparent hum* 
nous globe we behold. 

The sun is the grand source of light and heat, both to the earth 
and to all the other planetary bodies. The heat he diffuses ani- 
mates every part of our sublunary system, and all that variety of 
colouring which adorns the terrestrial landscape is produced by 
h: i rays. It has been discovered that the rays of light and the 
rays of heat, or caloric, are distinct from eaoh other; for it can be 
demonstrated that some rays from the sun produce heat, which 
have no power of communicating light or colour. The greatest 
heat is found in the red rays, the least in the violet rays; and in 
a space beyond the red rays, where there is no light, the tempera- 
ture is greatest. The rays of the sun have also been found to 
produce different chemical effects. The white muriate of silver is 
blackened in the violet ray in the space of fifteen seconds, though 
the red will not produce the same effect in less than twenty 
minutes. Phosphorous is kindled in the vicinity of the rod ray, 
and extinguished in the vicinity of the violet. The solar light* 
therefore, consists of three different orders of rays, one producing 
colour , a second producing heat, and a third chemical effects. Eules 
has computed that the light of the sun is equal to 6500 candles at 
a foot distance, while the moon would be as one caudle at seven 
and a-h&lf feet; Venus at 421 feet; and Jupiter at 1320 feet—* 
That this immense luminary appears bo small to our eyes is owing 
to its vast distance, which is no less than 95,000,000 of miles . 
Some faint idea of this distance may be obtained by considering 
that a steam-boat, moving at the rate of 200 miles.a-day, would 
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require 1800 yam before it oonld traverw the eptce vbtoh inter- 
venes between us end the ran. 

m Han, sacred sonroe of inexhausted light! 

Prodigious Instance of creating might. 

His distance man's imagination foils; 

Numbers will scarce avail to countthe miles. 

As swift as thought he darts his radiance round 

To distant worlds^ hi* qystemB utmost bound.” 

The planet Mercury. — Mercury is the nearest planet to the 
son that has yet been discovered. He is about thirty-seven mil- 
lions of miles distant from the sun, and revolves around him in 
eighty-eight days. His diameter is about 3200 miles. Before 
the discovery of the four planets, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, 
in the beginning of the present century, this globe was considered 
as the smallest primary planet in the system. His surface, how- 
ever, contains above thirty-two millions of square miles, which is 
not much less than all the habitable parts of our globe. On ac- 
count of his nearnesB to the sun ho is seldom seen by the naked 
eye; being alwayB near that quarter of the heavens where the sun 
appears; and therefore few discoveries have been made on his sur- 
face by the telescope. H. Schroeter concludes, from certain 
observations, that this planet revolves round its axis , in twenty- 
four hours and five minutes. The sun will appear to an inhabitant 
of Mercury seven times larger than to an inhabitant of the earth: 
and if the degree of heat be in proportion to a planet’s nearness 
to the sun, the heat In this planet will be seven times greater than 
on the surface of our globe; and consequently, were the earth 
placed in the same position, all the water on its surface would 
boil, and soon be turned into vapour. But the all-wise Creator 
has doubtless attempered the surface of this globe, and the con- 
stitution of the beings that may occupy it, to the situation in 
which they are placed. 1 

* From a variety of frets which have been observed in relation to the* 
production of Calorie, it does not appear probable that the degre? of heat 
on the surfaces of the different planetB is invenely proportional to that 
squares of their respective distances from the sun. It is more probable* 
that it depends chiefly on the distribution of the tubaUmce qf calorie on the 
surfaces and throughout the atmospheres of these bodies — in different quan- 
tities according to the different situations they occupy in the Solar system; 
and that these different quantities of caloric are put into action by the in- 
fluence of the solar so as to produce that degree of emetoh b set re. 
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Venus, the next planet in order, revolves around the sun in 
224 days, at the distance of sixty-eight millions of miles: its dia- 
meter is about seven thousand seven hundred miles, or nearly the 
size of the earth; and it turns round its axis in the space of twenty- 
three hours and twenty minutes. This planet is the most bril- 
liant orb which appears in the heavens, and is usually distinguished 
by the name of the morning and the evening star. When it ap- 
proaches nearest to the earth, it is about twenty seven mill ions of 
miles distant; and, at its greatest distance, it is no less than 463 
milli ons of miles from the earth. Were the whole of its e nligjU* 
ened surface turned towards the earth when it is nearest, it 
exhibit a light and brilliancy twenty-five times greater thail^fl 
generally does, and appear like a small brilliant moon; btttJjS 
that time its dark hemisphere is turned towards our globe, 

Venus and Mercury, when viewed by a telescope, appear to pp0 
successively through all the shapes and appearances of the 
sometimes assuming a gibbous phase, and at other ti me s the una 
of a half moon, or that of a crescent; which proves that they M® 
dark bodies in themselves, and derive their light from the sun. 
The most distinct and beautiful views of Venus, especially when 
it appears as a crescent, are to be obtained in the day time, by 
means of an equatorial telescope. — From a variety of observations 
which the Author has made with this instrument, it has been found 
that Venus may be seen every clear day, without interruption, 
during a period of 583 days, with the occasi on al excepfefK§£ 
eight days in one case and only three days in anothei^cfajgh* 
stances which cannot be affirmed of any other celestial body^pp 
sun only excepted. 1 M. Schroeter affirms that he has disoovanp. 

qniilte for each respective planetary globe. On this hypothesis — v9dflf|K 
corroborated by a great variety of facts and experiments —there may pjjj 
more sensible heat felt on the surface of the planet Mercnry than oa®p 
surface of Uranus, although one of these bodies is nearly fifty times neatjK 
the son than the other. We have only to suppose that a small quantity 0 
caloric exists in Mercnry and a larger quantity in Uranus, proportionate to 
his distance from the centre of the system. On this ground, we have afT 
reason to believe either that the planets nearest the sun are parched with ' 
excessive heat, or that those that are most distant are exposed to all the 
rigours of unsufferable cold, or that the different degrees of temperature 
which may be found in these bodies render them unfit for being the abode! 
of sensitive and intellectual beings. 

el See Edit*. PhiL Joura? Mo. V, July, 1620, and No. XIII, July, 182f 
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mouiHaitte Wtfte surface of this globe, one of which is ten, another 
eleven, and a third twenty-two miles high. It appears also to be 
encompassed with an atmosphere, the densest part of whioh is 
about 16,000 feet high. About twice in the course of a century 
this planet appears to pass, like a dark spot, across the sun's disk. 
This is termed the transit of Venus. The last transit happened 
June 8, 1769; the next will happen on December 8, 1874, 
which will be invisible in Europe. Another wfll happen on 
the 6tk December, 1882, whioh will be partly visible in Great 
Britain. 

The Earth is the next planet in the system. It moves round 
the sun in 365 days, five hours, and forty-nine minutes, at the dis- 
tance of ninety-five millions of miles, and round its axis in twenty- 
three hours, fiffcy^rix minutes, four seconds. The former is called 
its annual , and the latter its diurnal motion. That the earth is, 
in reality, a moving body, is a fact whioh can no longer be called 
in question; it is indeed susceptible of the clearest demonstration. 
But my limits wiB not permit to enter into a detail of the argu- 

—I have foundftom observation that this planet may be aten in the dap* 
time, when only fifty-eight minute* from the sun’s centre; and cons* 
qoently, when its geooentrie latitude at the time of the superior conjunc- 
tion exceeds that quantity, it may be distinctly seen during the whole 
period of 583 days excepting abont thirty-five hours before and after it* 
inferior conjunction*— It is Well known to astronomers that there has been 
a difference of opinion with respect to the period of the rotation of this 
planet. Cassini, from observations on a bright spot which advanced twenty 
degrees in twenty-four hours, thirty-four minutes, determined the time of 
its rotation to be twenty-three hours, and twenty minnteg. On the other 
hand, Bianchini, from similar observations, ooncluded that its diurnal 
period was twenty-four days, and eight hours. The difficulty of deciding 
between these two opinions arises from the short time in which observations 
can be made on this planet* either before sun-rise or alter sun-set, which 
prevents ns from tracing with accuracy the progressive motion of its spots 
for a sufficient length of time. And although an observer should mark the- 
position of the spots, at the same hour, on two succeeding evenings, and 
find they had moved forward about twenty degrees in twenty four hours, ho 
would still be at a loss to determine whether they had moved twenty de- 
grees in allt since the preceding observation, or had finished a revolution, 
and twenty degrees more.— In Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal* vol. 
zxxvi, 1 endeavour to show how this point may be determined by observa- 
tions made bn Venus in the day-time, by which* in certain case*, the 
progressive motion of it* spots might be traced, without interruption* 
for twelve hours or more, which would completely settle the period of 
rotation. -- - ^ - - • * 
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menta by which it is supported. I have already adverted to one 
consideration, from which its diurnal rotation may be inferred. 1 
Either the earth moves round its axis every day, or the whole uni- 
verse moves round it in the same time. To suppose the lattex 
case to be the fact would involve a reflection on the wisdom of its 
Almighty Author, and would form the only exception that wo 
know to that beautiful proportion, harmony, and simplicity, which 
appear in all the works of Nature. Were it possible to construct 
a machine as large as the City of London, and to apply to it me- 
chanical powers sufficient to make it revolve on an axis, so as to 
carry round a furnace for the purpose of roasting a joint of mutton, 
suspended in the centre of its motion — while we might admire the 
ingenuity and the energies displayed in its construction — all man- 
kind would unite in condemning it as a display of consummate 
folly. But such an extravagant piece of machinery would not be 
half so preposterous as to suppose, that the vast universe is daily 
revolving round our little globe, and that all the planetary motions 
have an immediate respect to it. And shall wo dare to ascribe to 
Him who is “ the only wise God ” contrivances which we would 
pronounce to be the perfection of folly in mankind? It is recorded 
of the astronomer Alphonsus, king of Castile, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, that, after having studied the Ptolemaic system, 
which supposes the earth at rest in the centre of the universe, ho 
uttered the following impious sentence: “If I had beeu of God's 
privy council when he made the world, I would have advised him 
better.” So that false conceptions of the system of nature lead to 
erroneous notions of that adorable Being who is possessed of in- 
finite perfection. — We find that bodies much larger than the earth 
have a similar rotation. The planet Jupiter, a globe 295,000 miles 
in circumference, moves round its axis in less than ten hours; and 
all the other planetary bodies, on which spots have been discovered, 
arc found to have a diurnal motion. Besides, it is found to be a 
universal law of nature, that smaller globes revolve around larger; 
but there is no example in the universe, of a larger body revolving 
around a smaller. The moon revolves around the earth, but she 
is much smaller than the earth; the moons which move around 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschel, are all less than their primaries, 
and the planets which perform their revolutions around tho sun are 
much less than that central luminary. A means of mechanically 
1 See pp. 53 , 64 . 
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demonstrating the earth's motion was supposed to have been 
discovered two or three yean since, but the idea is now ex- 
ploded 1 

With regard to the annual revolution of the earth, — if such a 
motion did not exist, the planetary system would present a soene 
of inextricable oonftaum. The planets would sometimes move 

1 An ingenious expedient by which the diurnal motion of the earth 
Is rendered visible his been conceived and reduced to experiment by 
M. Leon Foucault, who explains his theory in the following manner : — 
This contrivance is based upon the principle that the direction of the 
plane of vibration of a pendulum is not affected by any motion of trans- 
lation which may be given to its point of suspension. Thus, if a pen- 
dulum suspended in a room, and put into vibration in a plane parallel to 
one of the walls, be carried round a circular table, the plane of its vibration 
will continually be parallel to the same wall, and will therefore vary con- 
stantly in the angle it forms with the radius of the table which is directed to 
it Now, if a pendulum suspended any where so near the pole of the earth, 
that the circle round the pole may be considered a plane, be put in vibra- 
tion in a plane passing through the pole, this plane continuing parallel to 
its original direction, as it is carried round the pole by the earth's rotation, 
will make a varying angle with a line drawn to the polo from the position 
it occupies. After being carried through a quarter of a revolution, it will 
make an angle of ninety degrees with the line to the pole, and so on. In 
line, the direction of the pole will appear to be carried round the plane of 
vibration of the pendulum. The same effects will be produced st greater 
distances ftxm the pole, but the rate of variation of the angle under the 
plane of vibration, and the plane of the meridian will be different, owing to 
the effects of the curvature of the meridian. 

This phenomenon, therefore, being a direct effect of the rotation of 
the earth, supplies a proof of the existence of that motion attainable 
without reference to objects beyond the limits of the globe. 

This experiment may be tried thus: — Suspend from the ceiling of a room 
a pendulum, consisting of a globe supported by a fine wire, so that it 
may vibrate freely in any plane; immediately nnder the pendulum, when 
at rest, describe on the floor or on a table, s circle divided into degrees, 
then imparting motion to the pendnlnm in any plane, say, for instance, in 
a plane agreeing with themeridian,itwillbe found, if narrowly watched, 
that the pendulum, although oscillating in an invariable plane, according 
to the known laws of motion, will not return to the exact point of the 
circle from which it started, bat it will apparently traverse gradually in its 
vibrations round the circle in a direction contrary to the apparent motion of 
the heavens. The plane of the vibration of the pendnlnm being unchanging, 
it follows that the table or the floor most be revolving, and this can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that the earth is continually revolving on 
iUaxia, 
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backwards, sometimes forwards, and at other times remain star* 
tionary; and would describe looped curves, so anomalous and 
confused that no man in his senses could view the all-wise Creator 
as the author of so much oonfuaon. ■■ But, by considering titaegrth* 
as revolving in an orbit between Venus and Mars* (iritiflduall 
celestial observations completely demonstrate,) aft. the JHWjMl 
irregularities of the planetary motions are completely solved and 
accounted for; and the Solar system presents a soenocdxb 
harmony, and grandeur, combined with a simplicity [ 
which characterizes all the works of Omnipotence. 

The Moon. — Next to the sun, the moon is to us the moat i ota- 



A POBTION OF THE MOON'S SUBFACE. 

resting of all the celestial orbs. She is the constant attendant of 
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the earth, and revolves around it in twenty-seven days, eight 

hours; but the period from one new or full moon to another is 
about twenty -nine days, twelve hours. She is the nearest of all 
the heavenly bodies; being only about two hundred and forty 
thousand miles distant from the earth. She is much smaller than 
the earth; being only 2180 miles in diameter. Her surface, when 
viewed with a telescope, presents an interesting and variegated 
aspect; being diversified with mountains, valleys, rocks, and 
plains, in every variety of form and position. Some of these 
mountains form long and elevated ridges, resembling the chains 
of the Alps and the Andes; whilo others of a conical form, rise to 
a great height, from the middle of level plains, somewhat resemb- 
ling the peak of TenerifFe. But the most singular feature of the 
moon is those circular ridges and cavities which diversify every 
portion of her surface. A range of mountains of a circular form, 
rising three or four miles above the level of the adjacent districts, 
surrounds, like a mighty rampart, an extensive plain, and in the 
middle of this plain or cavity, an insulated conical hill rises to a 
considerable elevation. Several hundreds of these circular plains, 
most of which are considerably below the level of the surrounding 
country, may be perceived with a good telescope, on every region 
of the lunar surface. They are of all dimensions, from two or 
three miles to forty miles in diameter; and, if they be adorned 
with verdure, they must present to the view of a spectator, placed 
among them, a more variegated, romantic, and sublime scenery 
than is to be found on the surface of our globe. An idea of some 
of these scenes may be acquired by conceiving a plain of about 
100 miles in circumference, encircled with a range of mountains, 
of various forms, three miles in perpendicular height, and having 
a mountain near the centre, whose top reaches a mile and a half 
above the level of the plain. From the top of this central moun- 
tain, the whole plain, with all its variety of objects, would be dis- 
tinctly visible; and the view would appear to be bounded on all 
sides by a lofty amphitheatre of mountains, in every diversity of 
shape, rearing their summits to the sky. From the summit of 
the circular ridge, the conical hill in the centre, the opposite cir- 
cular range, the plain below, and some of the adjacent plains, which 
encompass the exterior ridge of the mountains, would form another 
variety of view; — and a third variety would be obtained from the 
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various aspects of the central mountain, tod the tnxrironndWg 
scenery as viewed from the plains below. 

The loner mountains are of all siseB, from a forlong to five miles 
in perpendicular elevation. Certain luminous spots, which have 
been occasionally seen on the dark side of the moon, seem to de- 
monstrate that fire exists in this planet. Sir W. Herschel, and 
several other astronomers, suppose that ihey are volcanoes in a 
state of eruption. It would be a more pleasing idea, and perhaps 
as nearly corresponding to fret, to suppose, that these phenomena 
are owing to some occasional splendid illuminations produced by 
the lunar inhabitants during their long nights. Such a scene as 
the burning of Mosoow, or Sebastopol, the conflagration of an ex- 
tensive forest, or the splendid illumination of a large city with 
gas-light, might present similar appearanoes to a spectator in the 
moon — the bright spots on the moon are the mountainous regions; 
the dark spots are the plains, or more level parts of the surface. 
There may probably be rivers or small lakes on this planet; but 
there appear to be no seas or large collections of water. It ap> 
pears highly probable, from the observations of Sohroeter, that 
the moon is encompassed with an atmosphere: but no clouds, 
rain, or snow seem to exist in it, The illuminating power of the 
light derived from the moon, acoording to the experiments made 
by professor Leslie, is about the 150,000th part of the illuminat- 
ing power of the sun. According to the experiments of M. 
jBouguer, it is only as one to 300,000. i 

* The moon always presents the same face to us, which* proves; 
(hat she revolves round her axis in the same time that she revolves 


round the earth. As this orb derives its light from the sun, and 
freflects a portion of it upon the earth, so the earth performs the 
fame office to the moon. A spectator on the lunar surface would 
Behold the earth like a luminous orb suspended in the vault of 
heaven, presenting a surface abont thirteen times larger than the 
moon does to us, and appears sometimes gibbous, sometimes horned, 
and ft other times with around full faoe. The light which the earth 
reflects u^g ^^e dack side of the moon may be distinctly perceived 
by a oonupon telescope, from two to six or eight days after the 
dhtoge. — The lunar surfroe contains about fifteen millions of square 
idles, and is therefore capable of containing a population equal 
to that of our globe, allowing only about fifty-three inhabitants to 
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every square mile. That this planet is inhabited by sensitive 
and intelligent beings there is every reason to conclude, from 
a consideration of the sublime scenery with which its surface 
is adorned, and of the general beneficence of the Creator, who 
appears to have left no largo portion of his material creation 
without animated existences; and it is highly probable, that direct 
‘proofs of the moon's being inhabited may hereafter be obtained, 
when all the varieties on her surface shall have been more 
minutely explored. 1 

The planet Mars. — Next to the earth and moon, the planet Mars 
performs his revolutions round the sun, in one year and ten months, 
at the distance of 145 millions of miles. His diameter is about 
4200 miles, and he is distinguished from all the other planets by his 
ruddy appearance, which is owing to a dense atmosphere with which 
he is environed. With a good telescope, his surface appears diversi- 
fied with a variety of spots; by the motion of which it is found, that 
he turns round his axis in twenty-four hours, and forty minutes. 
The inclination of his axis to the plane of his orbit being about 
twenty-eight degrees forty-two minutes, the days and nights, and 
the different seasons in this planet, will bear a considerable resem- 
blance to those we experience in our terrestrial sphere. 2 At his 
nearest approach to the earth, his distance from us is about fifty 
millions of miles; and, at his greatest distance, he is about 240 
millions of miles; so that in the former case he appears nearly 
twenty-five times larger than in the latter. To a spectator in this 
planet our earth will appear alternately as a morning and evening 
star, and will exhibit all the phases of the moon, just as Venus does 
to us, but with a less degree of apparent magnitude and splendour. 
A luminous zone has been observed about the poles of Mars, which 
is subject to successive changes. Sir W. Herschel supposes that it is 
produced by the reflection of the sun's light from his frozen regions, 
and that the melting of these masses of polar ice is the cause of the 

1 See Appendix, Note IV. 

2 The inclination of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic, or in other words, to 
the plane of its annual orbit, is twenty-three degrees, twenty-eight minutes, 
which is the cause of the diversity of seasons, and of the different length 
of days and nights. Were the axis of the earth perpendicular to its orbit, 
as is the case with the planet Jupiter, there would be no diversity of 
season*. 
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variation in its magnitude and appearance. This planet moves, itt 
its orbit, at the rate of 55,000 miles an hour. 

The New Planets. — Between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 
four planetary bodies were discovered in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, accompanied with circumstances somewhat different 
from those of the other bodies which compose our system. They 
are named Geres, Pallas , Juno, and Vesta. The planet Ceres was 
discovered at Palermo in Sicilly, by M. Piazzi, on the first day of 
the year 1801. It is of a ruddy colour, and appears about the 
size of a star of the eighth magnitude, and is consequently invisible 
to the naked eye. It performs its revolutions in tour years and 
seven months, at the distance of 260 millions of miles from the 
sun, and is reckoned by some astronomers to be about 1624: miles 
in diameter, or about half the diameter of mercury. It appears to 
be surrounded with a large dense atmosphere. — Pallas was dis- 
covered the following year, namely, on the 28th March, 1802, by 
Dr. Olbers of Bremen. It is supposed to be about 2000 miles in 
diameter, or nearly the size of the moon. It revolves about the 
sun in four years and seven months, or nearly in the same time 
as Ceres, at the distance of 266 millions of miles; and is sur- 
rounded with a nebulosity or atmosphere above 400 miles in 
height, similar to that of Ceres. — The planet Juno was discovered 
on the 1st September, 1804, by Mr. Harding of Bremen. Its 
mean distance from the sun is about 253 millions of miles; its re- 
volution is completed in four years and 130 days, and its diameter 
is computed to be about 1425 miles. It is free from the nebulo- 
sity which surrounds Pallas, and is distinguished from all the other 
planets by the great eccentricity of its orbit; being at its least 
distance from the sun only 189 millions of miles, and at its greatest 
distance, 316 millions . — Vesta was discovered by Dr. Olbers on 
the 29th March, 1807. It appears like a star of the fifth or sixth 
magnitude, and may sometimes be distinguished by the naked eye. 
Its light is more intense and white than any of the other three, 
and it is not surrounded with any nebulosity. It is distant from the 
gun about 225 millions of miles, and completes its revolutions in 
three years and 240 days. Its diameter has not yet been accu- 
rately ascertained; but from the intensity of its light and other cir- 
cumstances, it is concluded, that it is not inferior in magnitude to 
either Pallas or Juno. 
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Aiwfterpl^t, which, beam a striking raemhlaime to those we 
have now described, was discovered by M. Qencke of Driessen, in 
Prussia, on the 8th of December, 1845. It appeared like a star of 
the ninth magnitude, in a place where before there was none. Its 
place on the 14th of December, as found by Professor Encke of Ber- 
lin at six hours, twenty-eight minutes, was right ascension sixty-four 
degrees, four minutes, fifty-three seconds. At thirteen hours, thirty- 
four minutes, fifty-five seconds, its right ascension, in time, was four 
hours, sixteen minutes. North declination, twelve degrees, thirty- 
nine minutes, fifty-two seconds. Its motion was retrograde, and its 
daily amount, as determined from the observations, eight hours 
apart, was in right ascension, fourteen minute^, twenty-one seoonda* 
m declination its motion was quite insignificant. This moving body 
was afterward observed in England by Messrs. South, Airy, and 
others, and from their observations, and those of foreign astrono- 
mers, it has now been determined to be a planet belonging to the 
Solar system, and that it revolves between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. Astronomers have given it the name of Astrasa. From 
the notes of the positions of this planet as given by Encke and 
Schumacher, M. Faye, a French astronomer, has calculated the 
elements of its orbit; they are as follows;* — 



Dtgr#et 

Minute*. 

Epoch, 1846, Dec. 14, 

71 

13-6 

Longitude of Ascending .Node, 

. . 136 

14 6 

Inclination of orbit, . f 

. . 0 

12 

Semidiameter of orbit . . 

. . 26 024 


Movement, . . . 

. , Direct 


Period of Sidereal revoUUeu, 

• • 4 years. 

2 months. 


From all the circumstances now stated, it appears that the new 
planet Astrma has a certain relation to the four small planets above 
deftitibecL This relation will appear still more striking, if wo 
compare their elements, as in the following statement: — 



Veen db. from 
' the Sun. 

Veen period 
in day* 

l&dtnfttton 
of orbit. 

Vesta, 

2*3678 

1826 

7* 8 1 9* 

Juno, 

Ceres, 

2*6690 

1592 

18 4 9 

27672 

1681 

10 37 26 

Pallas, 

2*7728 

1680 

84 34 65 

Aatrsoa, 

2*6024 

1621 

0 12 
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In the distances of these planets here stated, the distanoe of the 
earth from the sun is taken as a unit Thus, if the distance of the 
earth from the sun be 95,000,000 of units, the distance of Vesta, 
here stated 2*8678 multiplied by 95 produces 224*9410, or nearly 

225.000. 000 of miles. The distance of Astraea from the sun, is, 
therefore, to that of the earth as 2*6024 to 1*0000, or in round 
numbers, as 26 to 10, or in miles, by multiplying 2*6024 by 95; 

247.000. 000 of miles. In the inclination of its orbit, it agrees 
most nearly with Vesta; but in its distance and period of revolu- 
tion, it bears the nearest resemblance to Juno. 

A multitude of smaller planets have been once discovered by 
various professional and amateur astronomers. The discovery pf 
the planet Astraea appears to give an immense impetus to astro- 
nomical science. Within the last few years many private observa- 
tories have been established, and the result has been the discovery 
of no fewer than thirty-six now planets or planetoids, all occupy- 
ing about the same place in the system — that is, between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, in which position it had long been 
supposed that a planet had originally existed. The order of 
these discoveries is as follows: — in 1847, three were discovered; 
in 1848, one; in 1849, one; in 1850, three; in 1851, two; in 
1852, eight; in 1853, four; in 1854, six; and in the present year, 
1855, two; one of which has not yet been named. The total 
number of planetoids, therefore, including Ceres, Pallas, Juno, 
Vesta, and Astraea, is thirty-five. In the accompanying table, 
the particulars of these discoveries may be seenat a glance. Of these 
thirty-six new planets, no fewer than twelve have been discovered 
by Mr. Hind, at the private observatory of Mr. Bishop, in the 
Regent's Park; five by M. De Gasparis, assistant astronomer at tho 
Royal Observatory at Naples; and two by Mr. Hermann Gold- 
schmidt, an historical teacher, of Paris, with an ordinary telescope, 
placed on the balcony of his house. The extreme minuteness of 
these planetoids is such that it would take 512,000 to make a 
sphere as large our earth. How great is the power of the Author 
of the world! 
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CATATiOCXTE OF THE MINOR PLANETS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR DISCOVERT. 
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3 
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3 S 
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2® 
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M S. 



Ceres, • 


January, 1801, 

Piazzl, 

8 

12 51 

2 77 

iHTjI 

Pallas, 


March, 1802, 

01 hers, 

7 

1249 

2*77 

1686 

Juno, • 


September, 1804, 

Harding 

8 

13 34 

2*67 

1592 

Ves’a, • 


March, 1807, 

Gibers, 

7 

16 17 

2-36 

1326 

Astraea • 


December, 1845, 

Hen eke. 

9 

14 18 

2 58 

1511 

Hebe* 


July, 1847, 

Hencke, 

9 

1539 

2*43 

1388 

Iris, . 


August, 1S47, 

Hind 

9 

16 3 

239 

1346 

Flora, • • 


October, 1847, 

Hind 

9 



1193 

Metis, • 


April, 1848, 

Graham, 

lu 


PT j 

1347 

Hygeia, 


April, 1849, 

Gasparis, 

9 


rjr j 

2041 

Partbenope, 


May, 1850, 

Gasparis, 

9 



EEl 

Victoria, . 


September, 1850, 

Hind, 

8 

1635 

2*33 

1300 

Egeria,. 


November, I860, 

Gasparis, 

9 

14 17 

2*58 

1512 

Irene* 

•I 

May, 1851, 

May, 1851, 

Hind, *> 

Gasparis, j 

9 

1414 

2*59 

1518 

Eunomia, . 


July, 1851, 

Gasparis, 

9 

13 46 

2*64 

mu 

Psyche, . 
Thetis, • 


March, 1852, 

Gasparis, 

in 

11 50 

2*92 

1825 


April, 1852, 

Luther, 

Id 

15 12 

2*47 

1421 

Melpomene, 

i 

June, 1852, 

Hind, 

9 

17 0 

2 30 

1271 

Fortuna, • 


August, 185% 

Hind, 

9 

15 29 

2 44 

1395 

Massilia, * 

.*{ 

September, 1852, 

Gasparis, \ 
Chacomac, J 

9 

15 50 

2*41 

1364 

Lutetia, • 


November, 1852, 

Goldschmidt, 

9 

15 34 

244 

1388 

Calliope, • 


November, 1852, 
December, 1852, 

Hind, 

9 

11 53 

291 

IM7 

Thalia, • 


Hind, 

10 

13 54 

263 

1514 

Themis, 


April, 1853, 

Gasparis, 

11' 

10 36 

3*14 


Phocea, 


April, 1853, 

Chaco mao, 

9 

15 54 

2- 10 

i:<59 

Proserpine, 


May, 1853, 
November, 1853, 

Luther, 

11 

13 40 

266 

1581 

Uterpe, 


Hind, 

9 

16 27 

235 

1311 

Bellona, 


March, 1854, 

Luther, 


1248 

2 78 

1689 


( 

March, 1854, 

M&rth, 





Amphi trite, 

•i 

March, 1854,, 

Pogson, >- 

m 

14 29 

2*55 

1491 

Urania, 

( 

March, 1854, 

Chacomac, ) 





July, 1854, 

Hind, 

9 


239 

ihti 

Euphrosyne, 


September, 1854, 

Ferguson, 

m 

ifYTl 

3*16 

ESe 

Pomona, 


October, 1854, 

Goldschmidt, 

n 

14 17 

258 

1512 

Polyhymnia, 


October. 1854, 

Chacomac, 

m 

12 5 

2*88 

1787 

(Not named), 


April, 1855, 

Chacomac, 

n 

13 41 

2*65 

1574 

I^ucothea, 


April, 1855, 
September, 1855, 

Luther, 





(Not named), 


Hind. 






The fourth column shown the estimated magnitude or degree of brightness^ 

The fifth column shows the daily sidereal motion, or tho space through which each 
planet would more in a day, and describes a circle round the sun of Its average velocity. 
The sixth column shows the mean distance of each planetoid from the sun. 

The seventh column shows the length of the sidereal revolution of each planet in 
days that !• to say, the length of each planet’s year. 
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the discovery of these planets may be considered as affording 
a corroboration of the hypothesis which supposes the four small 
planets formerly discovered to have originate from the disruption 
of a large planet, which formerly revolved in an orbit not far re- 
moved from those of these planets. If such a catastrophe actually 
happened, its cause, either physical or moral, is involved in a great 
mystery; but such an event would not be inconsistent with what 
we already know of the dispensations nf the Almighty. For we 
know, in respect to the globe on which we live, that, at a certain 
period, its strata were disrupted, “the fountains Of the great deep 
broken up, the cataracts of heaven opened," and a flood of waters 
ensued, which transformed the earth into one botmdless ocean.— 
Without supposing such a catastrophe, as we have alluded to, 
to have taken place, we cannot account for the peculiarities of those 
planets which we are now about to state. 

These planetary globes present to our view a variety of anoma- 
lies and singularities, which appear incompatible with the regu- 
larity, proportion, and harmony, which were formerly supposed to 
characterise the arrangements of the Solar system.- — They are 
bodies much smaller in size than the other planets — they revolve 
nearly at the same distances from the sun, and perform .their revolu- 
tions in nearly the same periods — their orbits are much more eccentric , 
and have a much greater degree o/ inclination to the ecliptic than 
those of the old planets; and, what is altogether singular (except 
in the case of comets), their orbits cross each other; bo that there is 
a possibility that two of these bodies might happen to interfere, and 
to strike each other, in the course of their revolutions^ The orbit 
of Ceres crosses the orbit of Pallas. Vesta may sometimes be at 
a greater distance from the sun than either Ceres, Pallas, or Juno, 
although its mean distance is less than that of either of them, by 
several millions of miles; so that the orbit of Vesta crosses the 
orbits of all the other three. From these and other circumstances, 
it has, with a high degree of probability, been concluded — that 
all these planets are the fragments of a large celestial body which 
once revolved between Mars and Jupiter, and which bad been 
burst asunder by some immense irruptive force. This idea seems 
to have occurred to Dr. Olbers, after he had discovered the planet 
Pallas, and he imagined that other fragments slight possibly exist. 
He concluded, that, if they all diverged from the same point, 
“they ought to have two common points of re-union, or two nodes 
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fa opposite regions of the heavens, through windfall the planetary 
fragments must sooner or later pass." One of these nodes he 
found to be in the constellation Virgo, and the other in the Whale; 
and it is a remarkable coincidence, that it was in the latter of these 
regions that the planet Juno was discovered by Mr. Harding. In 
order to detect the remaining fragments, (if any existed), Dr. Olbers 
examined, three times every year, all the small stars in Virgo and 
the Whale; and it was actually in the constellation Virgo that he 
discovered the planet Vesta. It is not unlikely that other fragments 
of a similar description may yet be discovered. Sir D. Brewster 
attributes the fall of meteoric stones 1 to the smaller fragments of 
these bodies happening to come within the sphere of the earth's 
attraction. His ingenious reasoning on this subject, and in support 
of Dr. Olbers' hypothesis above stated, may be seen in Ed in. Encyc ., 
vol. ii, p. 611, and in his u supplementary chapters to Ferguson's 
Astronomy.” 

The facts to which I have now adverted seem to unfold a new 
scene in the history of the dispensations of the Almighty, and to 
warrant the conclusion, that the earth is not the only globe in the 
universe which is subject to physical changes and moral revolutions. 

The planet Jupiter. — This planet is 490 millions of miles dis- 
tant from the sun, and performs its annual revolution in nearly 
twelve of our years, moving at the rate of 29,000 miles an hour. 
It is the largest planet in the Solar system; being 89,000 miles in 
diameter, or about fourteen hundred limes larger than the earth. Its 
motion round its axis is performed in nine hours and twenty-six 
minutes; and, therefore, the portions of its surface about the 
equator move at the rate of 28,000 miles an hour, which is nearly 


1 Meteoric stones, or what are generally termed aerolites, are stones which 
sometimes fall from the upper regions of the atmosphere upon the earth. 
The substance of which they are composed is, for the most part, metallic; but 
the ore of which they consist is not to be found m the same constituent propor- 
tions in any terrestrial substances. Their fall is generally preceded by a 
luminous appearance, a hissing noise, and a loud explosion; and, when found 
immediately after their descent, are always hot. Their size differs from small 
fragments of inconsiderable weight, to the most ponderous masses. Some of the 
larger portions of these stones have been found to weigh from 300 lb* to seve- 
ral tons; and they have often descended to the earth with a force sufficient to 
bury them several feet under the soil. Some have supposed that these bodies 
are projected from volcanoes in the moon; others that they proceed from vol- * 
canoes on the earth; while others imagine that they are generated in the 
regions of the atraoephere; but the true can?© is probably not yet ascertained. 
In some instances, these stones have penetrated through the roofs of houses 
and proved destructive to the inhabitants. 
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twenty -seven times swifter than the earth's diurnal rotation. The 
figure of Jupiter is that of an oblate spheroid, the axis, or diameter, 
passing through the poles, being about 6000 miles shorter than that 
passing through the equator. The Earth, Saturn, and Mars, are 
also spheroids; and it is highly probable that Mercury, Venus, and 
Herschel, are of a similar figure, though the fact has not yet been 
ascertained by actual observation. When viewed with a telescope, 
several spots have been occasionally discovered on the surface of 
this planet, by the motion of which its rotation was determined. 

But what chiefly distinguishes the surface of Jupiter is several 
streaky appearances, or dusky stripes which extend across his disk 
in lines parallel to his equator. These are generally termed his 
Belts . Three of these belts, or zones, nearly equi-distant from 
each other, are most frequently observed; but they are not regular 
or constant in their appearance. 1 Sometimes only one is to be 
seen, sometimes five, and sometimes seven or eight have been 
visible; and in the latter case, two of them have been known to 
" disappear during the time of observation. On the 28th of May, 
1780, Sir W. Herschel perceived “the whole surface of Jupiter 
covered with small curved belts, or rather lines, that were not con- 
tinuous across his disk.” Though these belts are generally parallel 
to each other, yet they are not always so. Their breadth is like- 
wise variable; one belt having been observed to grow narrower, 
while another in its neighbourhood has increased in breadth, as if 
the one had flowed into the other. The time of their continuance 
is also uncertain; sometimes they remain unchanged for several 
months, at other times, new belts have been formed in an hour or 
two. What these belts, or variable appearances, are, it is difficult 
to determine. Some have regarded them as strata of clouds floating 
in the atmosphere of Jupiter; while others imagine, that they aro 
the marks of great physical revolutions which are perpetually 
changing the surface of that planet. The former opinion appears 
the most probable. But whatever be the nature of these belt9, the 
sudden changes to which they are occasionally subject seem to in- 
dicate the rapid operation of some powerful physical agency; for 
some of them are more than 5000 miles in breadth ; and since they 

1 A representation of these belts in the positions in which they most fre- 
quently appear, is exhibited at p. 303, Fig. 5, Fig. 4, represents the donble 
ring of Satnm as it appears when viewed through a powerful telescope. 
Figures 4, 6. 6. 7, and 8, represent Saturn, Jupiter, Herschel, the Earth, and 
Moon, m their relative size* and proportions. 
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have been known to disappear in the space of an hoar or two, and 
even daring the time of a casual observation — agents more powerful 
than any with which we are acquainted 'must have produced so 
extensive an effect. 

Jupiter is attended by four satellites, or moons, which present a 
very beautiful appearance when viewed through a telescope. The 
first moon, or that nearest the planet, is 230,000 miles distant from 
its centre, and goes round it in forty-two and a half hours; and 
will appear from its surface four times larger than our moon does 
to us. The second moon, being farther distant, will appear about 
the size of ours; the third, somewhat less; and the fourth, which is 
a million of miles distant from Jupiter, and takes sixteen days to 
go round him, will appear only about one-third the diameter of our 
moon. These moons suffer frequent eclipses from passing through 
Jupiter's shadow, in the same way as our moon is eclipsed by pass- 
ing through the shadow of the earth. By the eclipses of these 
moons, the motion of light was ascertained; and they are found to 
be of essential use, in determining the longitude of places on the 
surface of our globe. This planet, if seen from its nearest moon, 
will present a surface one thousand times as large as our moon 
does to us, and will appear in the form of a crescent, a half moon, 
a gibbous phase, and a full moon, in regular succession, every 
forty-two hours. 

Figure 10, page 309, exhibits a view of Jupiter’s belts and 
tttellites as seen through a good telescope; but they do not always 
appear, two on each side, as here represented, but in every variety 
of position; ancf sometimes all on the same side, in the order of 
their distances; and they seem to move from one side to another, 
in nearly straight lines, on account of our eye being nearly on a 
level with the planes of their orbits. 

Jupiter’s axis being nearly perpendicular to his orbit, he has no 
sensible change of seasons, such as we experience on the earth. 
Were we placed on the surface of this planet with the limited 
powers of vision we now possoss, our earth and moon would en- 
tirely disappear, as if they were blotted out from the map of crea- 
tion; and the inhabitants of these regions must have much better 
eyes than ours, if they know that there is in the universe such a 
globe as the earth. 

The planet Satcjbw.— This planet is nine hundred millions of 
miles distant from the sun, being nearly double the distance of 
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more than nine hundred times the bulk of the earth. It takes 
twenty-nine and a half y&ars to complete its revolution about the 
sun; but its diurnal motion is completed in ten hours and six* > 
teen minutes; so that the year in this planet is nearly thirty times 
tke length of ours, while the day is shorter, by more than one* - 
half. The year, therefore, contains about 25,150 days, or periods 
of its diurnal rotation, which is equal to 10,759 of our days. 
Saturn is of a spheroidal figure, or somewhat of the shape of an 
orange; his equatorial being more than six thousand miles longer 
than his polar diameter. His surface, like that of Jupiter, is diver* . 
sified with belts and dark spots. Sir W. Hersohel, at certain tames, 
perceived five belts on his surface, three of which were dark, and 
two bright The dark belts had a yellowish tinge, and generally 
covered a larger zone of the disk of Saturn than the belts of 
Jupiter occupy upon his surface. On account of the great distance 
of this planet from the sun, the light it receives from that luminary 
is only the ninetieth part of what we enjoy: but, by calculation, it 
is found, that this quantity is one thousand times greater than the 
light which the full moon affords to us. Besides, it is surrounded' 
by no fewer than seven moons, which supply it with light in the 
absence of the sun. Five of these moons were discovered during 
the seventeenth century, by Huygens and Cassini; and the sixth, 
and seventh were discovered by Sir W. Hersohel, in 1789, soon 
after his large forty feet reflecting telescope was constructed. 
These moons, and also those which accompany Jupiter, are esti- 
mated to be not muoh less than the earth in magnitude, and are 
found, like our moon, to revolve round their axis in the same time 
in which they revolve about their respective primaries. 

Rings of Saturn. — The most extraordinary circumstance con- 
nected with this planet is the phenomenon of a double ring, which 
surrounds its body, but nowhere touches it, being 80,000 miles 
distant from any part of the planet, and is carried along with the 
planet in its circuit around the sun. This is the most singular 
and astonishing object in the whole range of the ] lanct&ry system; 
no other planet being found environed with so wonderful an ap- 
pendage: and the planets which may belong to other systems, 
being placed beyond the reach of our observations, no idea can be 
formed of the peculiar apparatus with which any of them may 
be furnished. This double ring consists of two concentric rings. 
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detached from each other; the innermost of which is nearly three 
times as broad as the outermost. The outside diameter of the 
etoterior ring is 204,000 miles; and consequently, in circumference, 
will measure 1340,000 miles, or eighty times the diameter of our 
globe. Its breadth is 7200 miles, or nearly the diameter of the 
earth. Were 450 globes, of the size of the earth, placed close to one 
another, on a plane, this immense ring would enclose the whole 
Of them, together with all the interstices, or open spaces, between 
the different globes. The outside diameter of the innermost ring is 
184,000 miles, and its breadth 20,000 miles, or about two-and-a- 
half times broader than the diameter of the earth. The dark space, or 
interval between the two rings, is 2800 miles. The breadth of 
both the rings, including the dark space between them, is 30,000 
miles, which is equal to the distance of the innermost ring from 
the body of Saturn. 

Figure IS represents a view of Saturn and his rings as they 
would appear were our eye perpendicular to one of the planes of 
those rings; but our eye is never so much elevated above either 
plane as to have the visual ray standing at right angles to it; it is 
never elevated more than thirty degrees above the planes of the 
rings. When we view Saturn through a telescope, we always see 
the ring at an oblique angle, so that it appears of an oval form, 
the outward circular ring being projected into an ellipsis more or 
less oblong, according to the different degrees of obliquity with 
which it is viewed, as will be seen in figure 12, page 327. 

These rings cast a deep shadow upon the planet, which proves 
that they are not shining fluids , but composed of solid matter. 

• They appear to be possessed of a higher reflective power than the 
surface of Saturn; as the light reflected by them is more brilliant 
than that of the planet. One obvious usq of this double ring is, to 
reflect light upon the planet in the absence of the sun : in all pro- 
bability, it also serves as an ample habitation for myriads of seiK 
si live and intelligent beings; for the surfaces of the two rings con* 
tain no less than 29,078 millions of square miles, or about sir 
hundred times more than all the habitable parts of our globe, and 
It is not likely that, in the wise arrangements of the Creator, such 
an immense space would be left destitute of inhabitants: what 
ether purposes it may be intended to subserve, in the system of 
Saturn, is at present to us unknown. The sun illuminates one 
side of it during fifteen years, or one-half of the period of the 
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planet's revolution; and, during the next fifteen years, the ether 
side is enlightened in its turn. Twice in the course of thirty years, 
there is a short period, during whioh neither side is enlightened, 
and when, of course, it ceases to be visible; namely, at the time 
when the sun ceases to shine on one side, and is about to shine on 
the other. It revolves round its axis, and consequently around 
Saturn, in ten hours and a half, which is at the rate of 1000 miles 
in a minute, fifty-eighty times swifter than the earth's equator. 
When viewed from the middle zone of the planet, in the absence 
of the sun, the rings will appear like vast luminous arches, extend- 
ing along the canopy of heaven, from the eastern to the western 
horizon; having an apparent breadth equal to a hundred times the 
apparent diameter of our moon, and will be seen darkened about 
the middle, by the shadow of Saturn. 1 

There is no other planet in the Solar system whose firmament 
will present such a variety of splendid and magnificent objects as 
that of Saturn. The various aspects of his seven moons, one 
rising above the horizon, while another is setting, and a third 
approaching to the meridian; one entering into an eclipse, and 
another emerging from it; one appearing as a crescent, and ano- 
ther with a gibbous phase; and sometimes the whole of them 
shining in the same hemisphere, in one bright assemblage; the 
majestic motions of the rings, — at one time illuminating the sky 
with their splendour, and eclipsing the stars; at another, casting 
a deep shade over certain regions of the planet, and unveiling to 
view the wonders of the starry firmament — are scenes worthy of 
the majesty of the Divine Being to unfold, and of rational creatures 

1 See page 327, Fig. 13, which represents a view of the appearance which 
the rings and moons of Saturn will exhibit, in certain cases, about mid- 
night, when beheld from a point twenty or thirty degrees north from his 
equator. The shade on the upper part of the rings represents the shadow 
of the body of Saturn. This shadow will appear to more gradually to 
the west as the morning approaches. From observations which were made 
some time ago, by Captain Kater, Professor Quetelet, and others, it has been 
surmised that the outer ring of Saturn is divided into several smaller rings. 
Kater states, that he “saw the outer ring separated by numerous dark divi- 
sions extremely close, one stronger than the rest dividing the ring about 
equally/’ Such surmises, however, require to be confirmed by subsequent 
observations. It has been lately discovered that Saturn is environed with 
a third ring, of a somewhat dusky aspect. It was discovered at Cambridge, 
Massachussetts, U.S., Nov. 1 5th, 1850. It is interior to the two others, ana 
therefore its distanoe from the body of Saturn must be comparativ ely Btuah. 
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to contemplate. Such magnificent displays of wisdom and omni* 
potence lead us to conclude that the numerous splendid objects 
connected with this planet, were not created merely to shed their 
lustre on naked rocks and barren sands; but that an immense 
population of intelligent beings is placed in those regions, to enjoy 
the bounty and to adore the perfections of their great Creator. 

The double ring of Saturn, when viewed through a good tele- 
scope, generally appears like a luminous handle on each side of 
the planet, with a dark interval between the interior edge of the 
ring, and the convex body of Saturn; which is owing to its oblique 
position with respect to our line of vision. When its outer edge 
is turned directly towards the earth, it becomes invisible, or ap- 
pears like a dark stripe across the disk of the planet as it did in 
1832. This phenomenon happens once every fifteen years. 

The Planet Herschel. — This planet, which is also known by the 
names of the Georgium Sidus, and Uranus , was discovered by Sir 
W. Herschel on the 13th of March, 1781. It is, with the excep- 
tion of the newly-discovered planet Neptune, the most distant 
planet from the sun which is yet discovered; being no less than 
1800 millions of miles from that luminary, which is nineteen times 
farther than the earth is from the sun — a distance so great that a 
cannon ball flying at the rate of 480 miles an hour would not 
reach it in 400 years. Its diameter is about 35,000 miles; and, 
of course, it is about eighty times larger than the earth. It appears 
like a star of the sixth magnitude; but can seldom be distinguished 
by the naked eye. It takes about eighty-three years and a half 
to complete its revolution round the sun; and, though it is the 
slowest moving body in the system, it moves at the rate of 15,000 
miles in an hour. As the degree of sensible heat in any planet 
does not depend altogether on its nearness to the sun, the tempera- 
ture of this planet may be as mild as that which obtains in the 
most genial climate of our globe. 1 The diameter of the sun, as 
seen from Herschel, is little more than the apparent diameter of 
Venus as seen by the naked eye; and the light which it receives 
from that luminary is 360 times less than what we experience; yet 
this proportion is found by calculation to be equal to the effect 
which would be produced by 248 of our full moons; and, in the 
absence of the sun, there are six moons which reflect light upon 
this distant planet, all of which were discovered likewise by Sir 
See Note, page 303. 
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W. Herschel. Small as the proportion of light is which this planet 
receives from the sun, it is easy to conceive, that beings similar to 
man, placed on the surface of this globe, with a slight modification 
of their organs of vision, might be made to perceive objects with a 
dearness and distinctness even superior to what we can do. We 
have only to suppose, that the Creator has formed their eyes with 
pupils capable of a much larger expansion than ours; and has 
endued their retina with a much greater degree of nervous sensi- 
bility. At all events, we may rest assured, that He who has 
placed sentient beings in any region, has, by laws with which we 
are partly unacquainted, adapted the constitution of the inhabitant 
to the nature of the habitation. 

"Strange and amazing must the difference be 
'Twixt this dull planet and bright Mercury l 
Yet reason says, nor can we doubt at all. 

Millions of beings dwell on cither ball, 

With constitutions fitted for that spot 
Where Providence, all- wise, has fixed their lot” 

The Planet Neptune. — The discovery of this planet forms a 
Remarkable era in the history of astronomy. It was not discovered 
by observation, as was the planet Uranus and others, which have 
been detected in modern times; but its place in the heavens was 
found out by calculations founded on the principles of physical 
astronomy, and on the discrepancies which were found to exist 
between the observed and the calculated places of Uranus. It was 
conceived by some astronomers that probably some disturbing 
body existed beyond that planet, which had hitherto eluded the 
observation of astronomical observers, and which produced the 
irregularities to which we allude. The following is a short sketch 
of the history of this discovery : — 

From the time of its discovery by Herschei till 1820, Bouvard, 
a French astronomer, noted down its tract in the heavens; but 
there appeared certain irregularities in its motions which could 
not be accounted for, and which gave rise to a number of conjeo* 
tures. — In 184:2, the late distinguished astronomer Bessel, in con- 
versation with Sir J. Hersccl, in reply to the question whether 
the deviation in question might not be due to the actions of an 
unknown planet, stated, that he thought it Highly probable that 
Buch was the case. But till September, 1843, there was not pro- 
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faced by any astronomer a research that was calculated to decide 
the question. It was about this time that Mr. J. C. Adams, 
Fellow and Assistant of John's College, Cambridge, communicated 
to Professor Challis of the Cambridge Observatory, values which he 
obtained for the holiocentric longitude, eccentricity of orbit, longi- 
tude of perihelion, and mass of an assumed exterior planet 
deduced entirely from unaccounted-for perturbations of Uranus. 
The same results, somewhat corrected, were left at the obser- 
vatory of Greenwich, about the end of the following October. 
These were the first intimations of the new planet that were ever 
made public, and at or near the position assigned above, it was 
afterwards seen by Professor Challis of the Cambridge Observatory. 
Had Mr. Airy attended to the above statements as he ought to 
have done, Mr. Adams would have enjoyed the undivided merit of 
being the first discoverer of the planet; and we cannot but feel 
indignant at the apathy and neglect of the Royal Astronomer, 
especially when we consider that Mr. Adams made two journeys 
to Greenwich to explain this matter, and left his papers and calcu- 
lations at the observatory. 

On the 1st of June, 1S46 — eight months after Mr. Adams had 
made known the elements of the new planet's orbit to the English 
astronomers — M. Le Vender gave a memoir on the theory of 
Uranus, in which he affirmed the necessity of admitting the hy- 
pothesis of an exterior planet. No elements of its orbit or mass 
were given, but its longitude for the beginning of 1847, should 
be about 326*. He communicated his conclusions to the astro- 
nomers of the Berlin observatory on Sept, the 23rd, and guided 
thereby, and comparing the observations with a star map, H. 
Galle found the planet on the same evening. — Professor Challis, 
before this time, in consequence of a laborious research, had 
actually seen the planet, but had not published his observations. 
In fact, he had seen and recorded its position six weeks earlier 
than he who is considered as the real discoverer. 

The planet Neftunb appears like a star of the eighth magnitude, 
and, consequently, may be seen with a moderate degree of mag- 
nifying power; but it will be difficult to distinguish it from small 
neighbouring stars* unless with a very high power, when a disk 
may be perceived.* Its distance from the sun is reckoned about 
thirty times that erf the earth, or 2,850,000,000, that is, two thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty millions of miles, or more than a 
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thousand millions beyond the orbit of Uranus. Its diameter is 
reckoned to be about 50,000 miles. Of course, it is about 250 
tidies larger than the earth, and three times larger than Uranus. 
Its revolution round the sun is reckoned to be accomplished in 
166 years. Mr. Lassel of Starfield, near Liverpool, states, that 
soon after its discovery, he had different views of it, and believes 
that he may confidently assert, that it is surrounded by a ring like 
that of Saturn, placed three diameters from the body of the planet. 
Professor Challis and Mr. Morgan, his assistant, are also of opinion 
that Neptune is environed with a ring. It also appears that 
Neptune is attended by at least one satellite, which Mr. Lassel 
has several times seen. Its period of revolution is calculated to 
be five days, twenty hours, fifty minutes, forty-five seconds^ and is 
about 250,000 miles distant from the planet 

The celestial globes I have described, are all the planets which 
are at present known to belong to the Solar system. It is probable 
that other planetary bodies may yet be discovered between the 
orbits of Saturn and Neptune, and even beyond that of the latter.' 

Comets — Besides the planetary globes to which I have adverted, 
there is a class of celestial bodies which occasionally appear hi 
the heavens, to which the name of Comets has been given. They 
are distinguised from the other celestial bodies, by their ruddy 
appearanco, and by a long train of light, called the tail, which 
sometimes extends over a considerable portion of the heavens, and 
which is so transparent that the stars may be Been through it. 
The tail is always directed tc that part of the heavens which is 
opposite to the sun, and increases in size as it approaches him, 
and is again gradually diminished, as the comet flies off to the 
more distant regions of space. Their apparent magnitude is very 
different: sometimes they appear only of the bigness of the fixed 
stars; at other times they equal the diameter of Venus; and some- 
times they have appeared nearly as large as the Moon. They tra- 
verse the heavens in all directions, and cross the orbits of the 
planets. When examined through a telescope, they appear to 
consist of a dark central nucleus, surrounded by a dense atmos- 
phere, or mass of vapours. They have been ascertained to move 
in long narrow ellipses or ovals , around the sun; some of them, on 
their nearest approach to him, having been within a million of 
miles of his centre ; and then fly off to a region several thousands 
of millions of miles distant. When near the sun, they mow wit 
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amazing velocity. The velocity of the comet which appeared in 
1680, according to Sir Isaac Newton's calculation, was 880 thou- 
sand miles an hour. They appear to be bodies of no great density, 
and their size seldom exceeds that of the moon. The length of 
the tails of some comets has been estimated at 50 millions of miles. 
According to Sir W. Herschel's computations, the solid nucleus, 
or central part of the comet which appeared in 1811, was only 428 
miles in diameter; but the real diameter of the head or nebulous 
portion of the comet, he computed to be about 127 thousand miles. 
The length of its tail he computed to be above 100 millions of 
miles, and its breadth nearly 15 millions. It was nearest to the 
earth on the 11th of October, when its distance was 113 millions 
of miles. The number of comets which have occasionally been 
seen within the limits of our system, since the commencement of 
the Christian era, is about 500, of which the paths or orbits of 
more than a hundred have been calculated. 

As these bodies cross the paths of the planets in every direc- 
tion, there is a possibility that some of them might strike against 
the earth in their approach to the sun; and, were this to happen, 
the consequences would be awful beyond description. But we may 
rest assured that that almighty Being who at first launched them 
into existence directs all their motions, however complicated; and 
that the earth shall remain secure against all such concussions 
from celestial agents, till the purposes of his moral government in 
this world shall be fully accomplished. What regions these bodies 
visit, when they pass beyond the limits of our view; upon what 
errands they arc sent, when they again revisit the central parts of 
our system; what is the difference in their physical constitution, 
from that of the sun and planets; and what important ends they 
arc destined to accomplish in the economy of the universe; are 
inquiries which naturally arise in the mind, but which surpass the 
limited powers of the human understanding at the present to de- 
termine. Of this, however, we may rest assured, that they were 
not created in vain; that they subserve purposes worthy of the in- 
finite Creator; and that, wherever he has exerted his power, there 
also he manifests his wisdom and beneficence. 

The periodical revolutions of the greater number of comets are 
accomplished only in long periods of time; some of them requiring 
hundreds and even thousands of years to finish their circuits. But, 
late years, two comets have been discovered whose periodic 
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revolutions are extremely short. — These are, 1st, the comet of 
Encke , whose periodic revolution is only 1200 days, or three years 
and three tenths, and becomes visible ten times in thirty-three 
years. It was discovered at Marseilles, by M. Pons, on the 28th 
November, 1818, and soon after M. Encke of Berlin determined 
its period by incontestable calculations. This comet has since 
regularly made its appearance. It was seen in Australia in June, 
1822, and since that time in Europe, in 1825, 1828, 1832, 1835, 
and 1838. This comet is very small; its light is feeble; it has no 
tail, and it is invisible to the naked eye, except in very favourable 
circumstances. — The other comet to which we allude is distin- 
guished by the name of Biela'a and sometimes GambarCs cvmeL 
This comet was first perceived at Johanisberg, on the 27th of 
February, 1826, by M. Biela, and ten days after by M. Gambart, 
at Marseilles, who calculated its orbit, and determined the period 
of its revolution to be 2460 days, or nearly six and three-quarter 
years. The predicted appearance of this comet in 1832 produced 
considerable alarm on the continent, particularly in France; as 
some German journalists had predicted that it would cross the 
earth's orbit near the point at which the earth would be at that 
time, and cause the destruction of our globe. This comet is a 
small body without a tail, or any appearance whatever of a solid 
nucleus, and is not distinguishable by the naked eye. It is not 
improbable tliat the observations which may hereafter be made on 
these comets, whose return is so frequent, will lead to more definite 
and accurate views of the nature and destination of these singular 
bodies. The only other comet whose period is determined is that 
which is known by the name of Halley's comet. This comet was 
observed by Dr. Halley in 1682, and, on calculating its elements, 
he was led to conclude that it was identical with the great comets of 
1456, 1531, and 1607 ; and that its period is seventy-five or seventy- 
six years. He accordingly ventured to predict that it would again 
return about the latter part of 1758 or the beginning of 1759. Ifc 
actually re-appeared near the end of December, 1758, and arrived 
at its perihelion on the* 13th March, 1759; and it again made its 
appearance, according to prediction, in September and October, 
1835, having been seen in the particular positions previously pre- 
dicted, a considerable time before it was visible to the naked eye. 
The appearance of this comet, so near the time predicted by astro- 
nomers, is a clear proof of the accuracy which has been introduced 
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into astronomical calculations, and the soundness of the principles 
on which astronomers proceed. This circumstance likewise shows 
us that comets in general are permanent bodies belonging to that 
system of which we form a part. _ 

Such is a general outline of the leading facts connected with 
that system to which our earth belongs. Though the energies of 
divine power had never been exerted beyond the limits of this 
system, it would remain an eternal monument of the wisdom and 
omnipotence of its Author. Independently of the Sun, which is a 
vast universe in itself, and of the numerous comets which are con- 
tinually traversing its distant regions, it contains a mass of material 
existence, arranged in the most beautiful order, 26 JO times larger 
♦hnn our globe. From late observations, there is the strongest 
reason to conclude that the sun, along with all this vast assemblage 
of bodies, is carried through the regions of the universe towards 
some distant point of space, or arouud some wide circumference, 
at the rate of more than 60,000 miles an hour; and if so, it is 
highly probable, if not absolutely certain, that we shall never again 
occupy that portion of absolute space through which we are this 
moment passing during all the succeeding ages of eternity. 

Such a glorious system must have been brought into existence, 
to subserve purposes worthy of the Infinite Wisdom and benevo- 
lence of the Creator. To suppose that the distant globes of which 
it is composed, with their magnificent apparatus of Rings and 
Moons, were created merely for the purpose of affording a few 
astronomers, in these latter times, a peep of them through their 
glasses, would be inconsistent with every principle of reason; and 
would bo charging Him who is the Source of Wisdom with conduct 
which we would pronounce to be folly in the sons of men. Since 
it appears, so far as our observation extends, that matter exists 
only for the sake of sensitive and intelligent beings, and that the 
Creator made nothing in vain— it is a conclusion to which we are 
necessarily led, that the planetary globes are inhabited by various 
orders of intellectual beings, who participate in the bounty and 
oelebrate the glory of their Creator. 

When this idea is taken into consideration, it gives a striking 
emphasis to such sublime declarations of the Sacred Volume as 
these: — “ All nations before him are as nothing— Ho sitteth upon, 
the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grass- 
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hoppers — The nations are as the drop of a bucket — All the inhabi- 
tants of the world are reputed as nothing in his sight; and he doth 
according to his will in the armies of heaven and among the in- 
habitants of the earth — Thou hast made heaven and the heaven 
of heavens, with all their hosts; and thou preservest them all'; 
and the host of heaven wcnhippeth thee — When I consider thy 
heavens, t chat is man that thou art mindful of him!” If the race 
of Adam were the principal intelligences in the universe of God, 
such passages would be stripped of all their sublimity, would de- 
generate into mere hyperboles, and be almost without meaning. 
If man were the only rational being who inhabited the material 
world, as some arrogantly imagine, it would be no wonder at all 
that God should be “ mindful of him;” nor could “ all the inhabi- 
tants of this world," with any propriety, be compared to " a drop 
of a bucket,” and be “ reputed as nothing in his sight ” — Such 
declarations would be contrary to fact, if this supposition were 
admitted; for it assumes that man holds the principal station in 
the visible universe. The expressions — cc The heavens, the heaven 
of heavens," and “ the host of heaven worshipping God,” would 
also, on this supposition, degenerate into something approaching 
to mere inanity. These expressions, if they signify anything that 
is worthy of an inspired Teacher to communicate, evidently imply 
that the universe is vast and extensive, beyond the range of human 
comprehension — that it is peopled with myriads of inhabitants — 
that these inhabitants are possessed of intellectual natures, capable 
of appreciating the perfections of their Creator — and, that they 
pay him a tribute of rational adoration : — “ The host of heaven 
worshippeth thee.” So that the language of Scripture is not only 
consistent with the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, but evidently 
supposes their existence to all the extent to which the discoveries 
of modern science can carry us. However vast the universe now 
appears — however numerous the worlds and systems of worlds 
which may exist within its boundless range — the language ol 
Scripture is sufficiently comprehensive and sublime, to express all 
the emotions which naturally arise in the mind when contemplating 
its structure; a characteristic which will apply to no other book or 
pretended revelation. And this consideration shows not only the 
harmony which subsists between the discoveries of Revelation and 
the discoveries of Scienoe, but also forms, by itself, a strong pre- 
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sumptive evidence that the Beoords of the Bible are authentic 
and divine. 1 

Vast as the Solar system we have now been contemplating may 
appear, it is but a mere point in the map of creation. To a spec- 
tator placed in one of the stars of the seventh magnitude, not only 
the glories of this world, and the more resplendent scenes of the 
planet Saturn, but even the sun himself would entirely disappear, 
as if he were blotted out of existence. “ Were the sun," says Mr. 
Addison, “ which enlightens this part of the creation, with all the 
hoet of the planetary worlds that move about him, utterly extin- 
guished and annihilated, they would not be missed by an eye that 
could take in the whole compass of nature, more than a grain of 
sand upon the sea-shore. The space they possess is so exceedingly 
little in comparison of the whole, that it would scarcely make a 
blank in creation." 

The Fixed Stabs. — When we pass from the planetary system 
to other regions of creation, we have to traverse, in imagination, 
a space so immense, that it has hitherto baffled all the efforts of 
science to determine its extent. In these remote and immeasurable 
spaces are placed those immense luminous bodies usually denomi- 
nated the fixed stars . The nearest stars are, on good grounds, 
concluded to be at least twenty billions of miles distant from our 
globe — a distance through witch light (the swiftest body in nature) 
could not travel in the space of three years; and which a ball, 
moving at the rate of 500 miles an hour, would not traverse in 
four millions, five hundred thousand years, or 750 times the period 
which has elapsed since the Mosaic creation. But how far they 
may be placed beyond this distance, no astronomer will pretend to 
determine. The following consideration will prove, to those unac- 
quainted with the mathematical principles of astronomy, that the 
stars are placed at an immeasurable distance. When they are 
viewed through a telescope which magnifies objects 1000 times, 
they appear no larger than to the naked eye; which circumstance 
shows, that though we were placed at the thousandth part of the 
distance from them at which we now are, they would still appear 
only as so many shining points; for we should still be distant from 
the nearest of them, 20,000 millions of miles: or, in other words, 
were we transported several thousands of millions of miles from 
the spot we now occupy, though their numbers would appear ex- 
1 See Appendix, Note Yi, 
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eeedingij increased, they would appear no larger than fay do 
from oar present station; and we behooved to be carried forward 
thousands of millions of miles farther in a long succession, before 
their disks seemed to expand into large circles like the moon. Sir 
W. Herschel viewed the stars with telescopes magnifying from one 
to two or three thousand times , yet they still appeared only as bril- 
liant points, without any sensible disks or increase of diameter. 
This circumstance incontestably proves the two following things: 
1. That the stars are luminous bodies, which shine by their own 
native light; otherwise they could not be perceived at such vast 
distances. 2. That the^ are bodies of an immense size, not infe- 
rior to the sun ; and many of them, it is probable, far exceed that 
luminary in bulk and Bplcndour. 1 

For the convenience of reference to particular objects and regions 
in the heavens, the stars have been arranged into different groups and 
constellations. The number of constellations recognised by modern 
astronomers is about ninety-four; of which twelve are contained in 
the Zodiac , or that zone in the heavens in which the sun, moon, and 
planets, are seen to perform their real or apparent revolutions; thirty- 
live are reckoned North of the zodiac, and forty-seven to the South, 
called the Northern and Southern constellations. These constel- 
lations on celestial globes and planispheres, are generally depicted 
as if they were represented by vaflous animals and hieroglyphic 
objects, which give such exhibitions of the heavens a very gro- 
tesque and unnatural appearanoe. We have therefore given, in 
fig. 16, p. M3, a representation of the constellation Orion, with 
the adjacent stars, on a more simple and natural plan, to show the 
manner in which the celestial constellations might be depicted on 
globes and planispheres, so as to make them resemble as much as 
possible their appearance in the heavens. This constellation makes 
n splendid appearance in the southern parts of the heavens daring 

1 Professor Bessel of Konigsberg appears to hare ascertained the annual 
parallax of the star sixty-one Cygni t which he has determined to be some- 
what less than onttkird qf a second, and consequently its distance mast be 
02*481, 600,000, 000^ or sixty-two bill io n s, four hundred and eighty-one 
thousand, five hundred millions of miles — a distance which light, swift as 
Its motion is, would require ten years and 114 days to fly across this mighty 
Interval; and a cannon ball, moving 600 miles every hour, would require 
fourteen millions, two hundred and fifty thousand yean before it could 
snore aero m the same interval.— For a more detailed account of this dis- 
covery of Bessel, the reader is referred to the author’s volume entitled 
* Sidereal Heavens,* pp; 78 — 88. 
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pv w fater month*, He two Urge stars near the top towards the 
left, are Betdgue s* and BetlcUrix ; the three equi distant stars, near 
the middle, are Orion's belt, called in the book of Job, the “ bands 
of Orion." The large star, near the bottom, on the right, is 
fiigd, a star of the first magnitade. A white line is drawn 
around this constellation to define its boundaries, and, in 
way the form and limits of all the other constellations murht to 
distinguished. ^ 

The stars, on account of the difference in their apparent magni- 
tudes, have been distributed into several classes or orders. Those 
which appear largest are called stars of the first magnitude; ne*t 
to those in lustre, stars of the second magnitude, and so on to stare 
of the sixth magnitade, which are the smallest that can be dis- 
tinguished by the naked eye. Stars of the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
J*nd tenth, ate., magnitudes, which cannot be seen by the naked 
aye, are disti n gu ish ed by the appellation, telescopic stars. Not 
Wiore than 1000 stars can be distinguished by the naked eye in 
the clearest winter night; but by means of the telescope, millions 
jbava been discovered. 1 And as it is probable that by far the 
^pester port lie beyond the reach of the best glasses which have 
.been or ever will be constructed by man — the real number of the 
.stare may be presumed to be beyond all human calculation or 
conception, and perhaps beyond the grasp of angelic compre- 
hension. 

In consequence of recent discoveries, we have now the strongest 
season to believe, that all the stars in the universe are arranged 
Jute dusters, or groups, which astronomers distinguish by the name 
oof NbbuluG or Stabby Systems, each nebula consisting of many 
thousands of stars. The nearest nebula is that whitish space or 
none which is known by the name of the Milky Way, to which 
our sun is supposed to belong. It consists of many hundreds of 
thousands of stars* When Sir W. Herachel examined this region 
with his powerful telescopes, he found a portion of it, only fifteen 
degrees long, and two broad, which contained fifty thousand stars 
. large enough to be distinctly counted; end he suspected twice as 
many more, which, for want of sufficient light in bis telescope, he 
saw only now and then. More than 3000 nebulas have already 
been observed; and, if each of them contain as many stars as the 
Milky Way, several hundreds of millions of stars must exist, even 
* Seepage SO. 
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within that portion of the heavens which lies open to onr observa- 
tion* Besides those Nebulas which are resolvable into stars by 
telescopes, there are nebulous bodies in the heavens, of vast 
extent, such as the nebula in the sword of Orion, which the most 
powerful telescopes have hitherto been unable to resolve into stars. 
These are found in different degrees of condensation — from the 
resemblance of an irregular dusky cloud to the appearance of a 
well-defined body of faintish light, condensed to a bright spot in 
the centre. They appear to be a species of fine luminous matter, 
distinct from stars and planets, diffused in immense masses through- 
out the spaces of the universe. It is the opinion of many that 
these self-luminous portions of matter are the ohaotio materials 
out of which new suns and worlds may be formed under the super- 
intendence of Omnipotence — and that each mass of this substance 
is gradually concentrating itself by the effect of its own gravity, 
and of the circular motions of which it is susceptible — into denser 
masses, so as ultimately to effect the arrangement and establish- 
ment of sidereal systems. 

In consequence of some recent discoveries, this opinion, which 
was carried to an extravagant extent by some, must now be re- 
ceived with considerable modifications, if not altogether discarded. 
Since the Earl of Rosse erected his large and powerful telescope, 
several new discoveries have been made in reference to some of 
the nebulse here alluded to. On the night of the 5th March, 1845, 
the ring nebulae in the Canes Venatici, or the fifty-first of Messier's 
catalogue, were resolved into stars, with a magnifying power of 
548; and the ninety-fourth of Messier, which is in the same con- 
stellation, was resolved into a large globular cluster of stars. On 
subsequent nights observations were made on other nebulas, 
amounting to thirty or more, which showed them all to be clusters 
of stars, and some of them presented most beautiful sidereal pic- 
tures. Since that period, even the great nebula in Orion, which 
had baffled Sir W. Herschers best telescopes to resolve, has been 
partly resolved into stars, by the great telescope of the Earl of 
Rosse, which reflects far more than double the light of Sir W. 
Herschers forty feet reflector. 

It appears, from numerous observations, that various changes arc 
occasionally taking place in the regions of the stars. Several 
stars have appeared for a while in the heavens, and then vanished 
from the sight. Some stars whioh were known to the ancients, 
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cannot now be discovered; and stars are now distinctly visible 
which were to them unknown. A few stars have gradually in- 
creased in brilliancy, while others have been constantly diminish- 
ing in lustre. Certain stars are ascertained to have a periodical 
increase and decrease of their lustre, sometimes appearing like 
stars of the first or second magnitude, sometimes diminishing to 
the size of the fourth or fifth magnitude, and sometimes altogether 
disappearing to the naked eye. The late discoveries respecting 
double and triple stars are particularly worthy of attention. Some 
stars which, to the naked eye, appear single, when examined by 
good telescopes, are found to consist of two, three, or more stars. 
In reference to double stars , one of the two is generally consider- 
ably smaller than the other, and it is now ascertained that, in 
mauy instances, the smaller star has a circular or elliptical motion 
around the larger. About 6000 double stars have already been 
detected; and between forty and fifty of these bodies have been 
ascertained beyond doubt to form revolving systems. Some of 
these require 1600, others 1200, and others about 452 years to 
complete their revolutions; while some others finish their circuits 
in the short periods of fifty-five, forty-three, and even thirty years. 
So that here we have Suns revolving around suns, and systems of 
worlds revolving around systems of worlds, in various combina- 
tions, throughout the tracts of immensity. It also appears that 
changes are taking place among the Nebulae — that several nebulae 
are formed by the decomposition of larger nebulae, and that many 
nebulae of this kind are at present detaching themselves from 
the nebulae of the Milky Way. These changes seem to indicate, 
that mighty movements and vast operations are continually going 
on in the distant regions of creation, under the superintendence of 
the Sovereign of the Universe, upon a scale of magnitude and 
grandeur which overwhelms the human understanding. 

To explore more extensively the region of the starry firmament; 
to mark the changes that are taking place; to ascertain all the 
changeable stars; to determine the periodical variations of their 
light; the revolutions of double and triple stars; and the motions 
and other phenomena peculiar to these great bodies — will furnish 
employment for future enlightened generations; and will perhaps 
form a part of the studies and investigations of superior intelli- 
gences, in a higher sphere of existence, during an indefinite lapse 
of ages. 
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H every one of these immense bodies be ft Be*; espial Of supefiof 
to onrs, and enohreied with a host of planetary worlds, as We have 
every reason to conclude to be the case, 1 how vast most be the 
tstent of creation I how numerous the Worlds and beings which 
exist within its boundless range I and hoW great, beyond all human 
of angelic conception, must be the power and intelligence of that 
glorious Being who called this system from nothing into existence* 
and continually superintends all its movements! The mind is be* 
wildered and confounded when it attempts to dwell on this subject} 
it feels the narrow limits of its present faculties; it longs for the 
powers sf a seraph, to enable it to take a more expansive flight into 
those regions which "eye hath not seen;” and, while destitute of 
these, and ohained down to this obscure corner of creation, it cad 
only exclaim, in the language of inspiration, " Who can by search* 
mg And out God? — Great is our Lord, and of great power: hhJ 
understanding is infinite! — Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty! — Who can utter the mighty acts of Jehovah! 
who can show forth all his praise T 

After what has noW been stated in relation to the leading f&ctrf 
of Astronomy, it would be heedless to spend time in endeavouring 
to show its connection with Religion. It will at once be admitted, 
that all the huge globes of luminous and opaque matter to which wC 
have adverted, are the workmanship of Him " who is wonderful in 
counsel, and excellent in working;” and form a part of the dominion^ 
Of that angust Sovereign, "whose kingdom ruleth over all* And 
•hall it ever be insinuated, that this subject has ho relation to the 
great object of our adoration? and that it is of ho importance in 
Our views of the Divinity, whether we conceive his dominions aS 
Circumscribed within the limits of little more than 25,000 miles. 
Or as embracing an extent Which comprehends innumerable worlds! 
Hie objects around us in this sublunary sphere, strikingly evinOO 
the superin tendency, the wisdom, and benevolence of the Creator: 
but this science demonstrates, beyond all other departments <k 
human knowledge, the grandeur and magniitcknce of his opera- 
tions; and raises the mind to sublimer views of his attributes than 
can be acquired by the contemplation of any other objects. A 
serious wnfemplatioo of the sublime objects which Astronomy hat 
explored must therefore have a tendency to inspire us with pro- 
found veneration of the Eternal Jehovah — to humble us in the 
* See pp. 43, 7S. _ 
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dust before bi s august presence — to exeite admiration of his con- 
descension and grace in the work of redemption — to show ns the 
littleness of this world, and the insignificancy of those riches and 
honours to which ambitious men aspire with so much labour and 
anxiety of mind — to demonstrate the glory and magnificence of 
God's universal kingdom — to convince us of the infinite sources of 
varied felicity which he has in his power to communicate to holy 
intelligences — to enliven our hopes of the splendours of that “ ex- 
oeeding great and eternal weight of glory/' which will burst upon 
the spirits of good men, when they pass from this region of mortality 
— and to induce us to aspire with more lively ardour after that 
heavenly world where the glories of the Deity and the magnifioenoo 
of his works will be more clearly unfolded. 

If, then, such be the effects which the objects of Astronomy have 
a tendency to produce on a devout and enlightened mind, it forms 
a striking evidence of the depravity of man, as well as of his want 
of true taste, and of a discernment of what is excellent, that the 
grandeur of the nocturnal heavens, and the perfections of Deity 
they proclaim, are beheld with so much apathy and indifferenoo 
by the bulk of mankind. Though “the heavens declare the glory 
of God,” in the most solemn and impressive language, adapted to 
the comprehension of every kindred and every tribe, yet a brutish 
man knoweth not, neither doth a fool understand this.” They can 
gaze upon these resplendent orbs with as little emotion as the ox 
that feeds on the grass, or as the horse that drags their carcases 
along in their chariots. Such persons must be considered as ex- 
posing themselves to that Divine denunciation: — “Because they 
regard not the works of Jehovah, neither consider the operations 
of his hands, he will destroy them, and not build them up •” If 
the structure of the heavens, and the immensity of worlds and 
beings which they contain, were intended by the Creator to adum- 
brate, in some measure, his invisible perfections, and to produce a 
sublime and awful impression on the minds of all created intelli- 
gencies , 1 it must imply a high degree of disrespect to the Divinity, 
wilfully to overlook these astonishing scenes of power and intelli- 
gence. It is not a matter of mere taste or caprice, whether or not 
we direct our thoughts to such subjects, but an imperative duty, 
to which we are frequently directed in the word of God; the wilful 
neglect of which, where there is an opportunity of attending to it, 
* See pp. 61, 32, 66« 
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must subject ils to fill tbit is included in the threatening new spe- 
cified, if there he any meaning in language. 

How very different were the feelings and the conduct of the 
ftaered writers 1 They call upon every one of God's intelligent 
offspring to “ stand still and consider the wondrous works of the 
.Most High;" and describe the profound emotions of piety which 
the contemplation of them produced in their own minds: “ lift up 
your eyes on high, and behold I Who hath crested these things ? 
IThe heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
bis handiwork. When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
lingers, the moon and the stars, which thou host ordained; what 
is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that 
thou visitest him? Thou, even thou, art Lord alone: thou hast 
unade heaven, and the heaven of heavens, with all their host, and 
thou preserve# them all; and the hosts of heaven worship then. 
All the gods of the nations are idols ; but the Lord made thb 
heavens ; Honour and majesty ore before him. Jehovah hath 
'(prepared his throne in the heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over 
call — Sing praises onto God, ye kingdoms of the earth, to him that 
Wideth on the heaven of heavens. Ascribe ye power to our God; 
for his strength is in the heavens. Praise him for his mighty acts, 
praise him according to his excellent greatness ” — If we would enter 
with spirit into such elevated strains of piety, we must not content 
-ourselves with a passing and vacant stare at the orbs of heaven, as 
if they were only so many brilliant studs fixed in the canopy of the 
-sky; but must “ consider*’ them with fixed attention, in all the 
•lights in which revelation and science have exhibited them to our 
view, if we wish to praise God for his mighty works, and “ accord- 
ing to his excellent greatness.” And, for this purpose, the condo* 
•sums deduced by those who have devoted themselves to celestial 
investigations, ought to be presented to the view of the intelligerft 
'Christian, that he may be enabled to “ speak of the glory of 
Jehovah's kingdom, and to talk at his power." 
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■Tmc dbject of natural philosophy is to observe and describe the 
phenomena of the material univorse, with a view to discover their 
causes, and the laws by which the Almighty directs the move- 
ments of all bodies in heaven and on earth. It embraces an in- 
vestigation of the laws of gravitation, by whioh the planets are 
directed in their motions; the laws by which water, air, light, and 
lieat, are regulated, and the effects they produce in the various 
states in which they operate; the nature of colours, sounds, elec- 
tricity, galvanism, and magnetism, and the laws of their operation; 
the causes whioh operate in the production of thunder, lightning, 
luminous and fiery meteors, hail, rain, snow, dew, and other 
atmospherical phenomena. In short, it embraces all the objects 
of natural history formerly alluded to, with a view to ascertain 
the causes of their varied appearances, and the principles that 
operate in the changes to which they are subject; or, in other 
words, the laws by which the diversified phenomena of universal 
nature are produced and regulated. One subordinate use of the 
knowledge derived from this science, is, to enable us to construct 
all those mechanical engines which facilitate human labour and 
Increase the comforts of mankind, and all those engines which tend 
to enlarge our views of the operations of nature. A still higher 
and nobler use to which philosophy is subservient, is to demon- 
strate the wisdom and intelligence of the Great First Cause rf all 
things, and to enlarge our conceptions of the admirable contrivance 
and design which appear in the different departments of universal 
nature. In this view, it may be considered as forming a branch 
flf natural theology , or, in other words, a branch of the religion of 
angels, and of all other holy intelligences. 
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The general object of natural philosophy being an investigation 
of the laws, the motions, and the phenomena of the material 
world, it may be expedient, before proceeding to describe its dif- 
ferent departments, to give a brief sketoh of some of the 

<®mrnl ^rBptrtitB nf 3£nttir. 

We are placed in the midst of a scene where a vast variety of 
objects present themselves to our view, and solicit our attention. 
Whether we lift our eyes to the heavens, or look abroad on the 
surface of the earth, or descend into its subterranean recesses, we 
behold a vast multiplicity of materials and beings of various de- 
scriptions, animated and inanimated, of whose nature and proper- 
ties, in the first instance, we have a very imperfect conception. 
We are furnished with a thinking principle, by which we are 
enabled to contemplate and classify the various objects which sur- 
round us, and to deduce conclusions respecting their properties 
and phenomena. This thinking principle, which we call Mind , is 
united to an organical structure, furnished with organs calculated 
to convey to the intellect impressions from every surrounding 
object as to its nature and qualities. These organs are the five 
senses, the organs of seeing , hearing , feeling, tasting, and smel • 
ling — through the medium of which alone we hold intercourse 
with the material world, and derive information respecting its di- 
versified objects and appearances. Each organ is designed to 
oonvey to the mind immediate notice of some peculiar action or 
property in the objects around us, and accordingly is formed in a 
peculiar manner, and with a susceptibility corresponding to the 
nature of the notices it is intended to convey. The eye, for 
example, is intended to convey information respecting light, 
colour, shade, and the relative aspect and position of external ob- 
jects; while the ear is chiefly intended to convey impressions of 
the various modifications of sounds. And, it is worthy of remark, 
that, each organ, however delicate its structure, is wholly insensible 
to every influence except that to which it is specially appropriated. 
Thus, the eye, which is so extremely susceptible to impressions 
from light, is not in the least affected by those of sound; nor is 
the exquisite mechanism of the ear at all affected by the most 
splendid emanations of light, The roar of thunders or of artil- 
lery may produoe deafness, but it affects not the eye; and the 
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splendour of excessive light may cause blindness to ensue, but it 
produces no injury to the organ of hearing; and so it is with re- 
gard to the other senses. 

These senses, then, are the instruments or medium by which 
the spiritual principle in man is enabled to perceive the existence 
of the various objects which surround us, and tlie properties with 
which they are invested. From tliis source all the elements of 
our knowledge, of whatever description, are originally derived— 
and without such senses we can have no conceptions how a know- 
ledge of the material world could be acquired. The two substances 
which exist in the universe are Matter and Spirit, Of spirit we 
can know nothing directly through the medium of the corporeal 
senses; but these senses furnish the materials on which mind or 
spirit operates; and w hen the phenomena and arrangements of the 
material universe are properly contemplated and investigated, the 
existence of mind , or a principle distinct from matter, is a natural 
and necessary inference. But it is to matter chiefly, and its quali- 
ties as discovered by the senses, that the investigations of natural 
philosophy relate. 

It is one of the first steps of natural science to ascertain the 
laws and properties of the various bodies which surround us, and 
all human beings are engaged, in a greater or less degree, in this 
study. As soon as a child begins to exercise its senses on the 
objects of the material world, it becomes, from that moment — in 
a subordinate sense — a natural philosopher. Henoe we find that 
a principle of curiosity, and a desire for information respecting 
every surrounding object, is implanted in the infant mind as a 
stimulus to the prosecution of knowledge; and hence the eager 
desires manifested by the young to examine with minute attention 
every new object presented to their view, and to ascertain all its 
parts and properties. This study of natural science, however, is 
very circumscribed in the case of the greater part of mankind. 
They observe the qualities of natural substances chiefly in relation 
to their mechanical employments and domestic arrangements, or 
the influence they may have on their sensitive enjoyment. 
Whereas the true natural philosopher enters into minute and deep 
investigations of the properties of bodies — examines them in all 
their diversified modifications — inquires into the causes of their 
varied phenomena — takes a large and comprehensive view of all 
the scenes of the material universe, and applies the discoveries he 
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ferny make, and the poorer* and principles ** may ascertain a* me 
ist ing in the natural worlds to (the improvement of the useful ante, 
and for explaining the causes which operate in producing the 
general phenomena of nature. He does not rest satisfied with 
{Collecting a confused heap of insulated facts; but b j the faculty 
<of generalwcttwn, compares, classifies, and arranges them, so as to 
'OstahUsh science on a regular basis, and to promote its progressive 
improvement— without which no real or useful advancement in 
.knowledge could be promoted. 

Having made these general samaras, wo may now attend te a 
S» w of the general properties of material substances. 

It is not easy to give an accurate definition of matter. U is the 
name given to every substance that has length, breadth, and 
thickness; or it is that substance whioh, in all its different forms 
and modifications, becomes the object of our five senses, and 
hence, also, the object of the investigations of natural philosophy. 
Here we must be understood to mean not only what the senses 
jreally perceive, but those things which by their nature they are 
capable of perceiving. Thus, for example, the animalcules in 
water are objects of sight although we are obliged to use a mioro- 
soope in order to discover them. It is the same with the objects 
of hearing, taste, touch, and smell; these objects may be with- 
drawn from our sensations by their minutene ss, not by their nature, 
4 md may possess the qualities of matter, though our senses are not 
sufficiently acute to be affected by them. Thus the magnetic and 
electric fluids are not perceived by our senses, though they ane 
productive of oartaiu physical phenomena, and therefore may 
be reckoned objects of sensation, and a part of the material 
world. — The following ere some of the general propertke common 
to all matter;—* 

1. Extension is that portion of universal space whioh a body 
oocupies. This is an essentially constituent property of matter; 
and upon this property the form and the sise of the body depend. 
This property is observable by the senses in all bodies which are 
mot so minute as to elude them, and which the understanding can 
trace to the smallest particle matter. It is impossible by any 
stretch of imagination, even; to conceive a portion of matter to 
minute as tobave no magnitude or extension. 'The quantity of 
apace ooeupied byabody jspattedits eke^magmtode, or volume. 
.Thus the vobnas of space ooeuoiedby the earth is about 
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thousand millions ot cubic miles, and the volume occupied by a 
room twc ‘y feet long, fifteen broad, and ten high, is 3000 cubic 
feet. All bodies are extended, either into length only, and then 
it is called a line — or into length and breadth, which is called a 
superficies; or into length, breadth, and depth, which is then called 
a solid . These are the dimensions according to the quantity of 
which, the magnitude or extension of bodies is estimated. 

2. Impenetrability, or what is sometimes termed Soliditt. 
It is that property in consequence of which two bodies cannot 
occupy the same place at the same time. — If a piece of wood or 
metal occupy a certain space, before any thing else can take pos- 
session of that space, the wood or metal must be removed. Water 
and even air have this property. For, if some water be put into 
a tube closed at one end, and a piece of wood bo inserted that fits 
the inside of the tube very accu- 
rately, it will be impossib-j by any 
force to get the wooden piston to 
the bottom of the tube, unless the 
water be first taken away. Tho 
principle of the Diving Bell shows 
the impenetrability of the air; for 
the air in the bell prevents the ad- 
mission of water into it when it is 
immersed in the sea ; and hence 
water, air, and all other fluids are, 
with reference to space, equally im- 
penetrable as the hardest substances. 

One of the most striking illustrations 
of the impenetrability of matter, and 
at the same time of the great in- 
compressibility of water, is afforded 
by Bramah's hydrostatic press. When 
bodies, then, are said to be impene- 
trable, it is meant that one cannot 
pass through another without dis- 
placing some or all of the compon- section of a diving bell. 
ent parts of that other. There are 

indeed some instances of apparent penetration; but in such cases 
the parts of the body which seem to be penetrated are only dis- 
placed. Thus, for e^'mple, if the point of a bodkin, or a piece 
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of bra sd wire be plained into a Teasel of water, the wire or bod- 
kin may seem to penetrate the water; bat the fact is, that all the 
water which previously filled the space into which the wire en- 
tered will be displaced, and the level of the water will rise in the 
vessel to the same height, as it would do by pouring in so muoh 
more water as would fill the space occupied by the wire. — If im- 
penetrability, as now considered, was not an essential property of 
matter, the material world would vanish from the eyes of the un- 
derstanding, and we oould have no distinct notion of it. For as 
soon as matter exists, it must be viewed as impenetrable: this is 
the first thing that constitutes its existence as matter, or as a part 
of the physical world. 

8. Figure is another property which necessarily flows from the 
preceding definitions, or rather from the very existence of matter 
itself. Whatever is material must have figure or shape. For 
since matter is not infinite, it must be circumscribed within cer- 
tain limits on every part, which constitute the figure of the body; 
and as the particles of matter may exist together in any mode of 
arrangement, so the figures or forms of bodies which they compose 
may be almost infinitely various and different from each other. 
When we place our hand upon a solid body, we are sensible it has 
certain determinate limits — that these limitations are placed in 
certain directions relatively to each other — and that the mutual 
relation which is found to subsist between these boundaries of a 
body, gives us the notion of its figure. It is proper, however, to 
distinguish between the figure and the volume of a body. Bodies 
may have the same figure, and have very different volumes. A 
globe, for example, may have ten times the volume, or size , of 
another globe, and yet have the same figure, and two bodies, such 
as a die and a sphere, may have figures altogether different, and 
yet have equal volume, or contain the same number of cubical 
inches or miles. 

4. Divisibility. — Divisibility is the property by which a body 
can be divided into separate and distinct portions. Whether mat- 
ter be infinitely divisible, is a question about which philosophers 
have differed in opinion. It has been attempted to prove mathe- 
matically that matter is divisible to infinity, but the reasoning by 
which this position is attempted to be supported is merely idea), 
and only shows that we can conceive extension to be infinitely divi- 
sible. To the practical subdivision of matter, however, there seems 
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to be no assignable limit. Numerous examples of the division of 
matter, to a degree almost exceeding belief, may be found in the 
experiments connected with physical science, and in the operations 
of the useful arts, of which the following may be stated: — 

If a pound of silver be melted with a single grain of gold, the 
gold will be equally diffused through the whole silver; so that 
taking one grain from any part of the mass — in which there can be 
no more than the 5760th part of a grain of gold — and dissolving it 
in aqua fortis, the gold will fall to the bottom, showing the extreme 
divisibility of the substance of gold. — Again, a grain of gold may 
be hammered by the gold beaters into a leaf containing fifty square 
inches, and this leaf may be divided into 500,000 visible parts. 
And if one of these parts be viewed with a microscope magnifying 
only ten times in diameter, it will magnify the area one hundred 
times, and then the fifty-millionth part of a grain will be visible. 
Such are the leaves commonly used in gilding, and they are so very 
thin that if 360,000 of them were laid upon one another and 
pressed together they would not exceed one inch in thickness. Dr. 
Wollaston, by a certain process, succeeded in obtaining Platinum 
wire, so small that the diameter of it did not exceed the one-hun- 
drcd-and-eigltiy-thousandlh part of an inch. It was computed that a 
quantity of this wire equal in bulk to a common die used in games 
of chance, would extend from Paris to Rome, or nearly six hundred 
miles. Such is the extreme fineness and tenacity of spider's thread, 
that a quantity of it weighing only two grains, would reach from 
London to Edinburgh, a distance of between four and five hundred 
miles. The transparent wings of certain insects are so attenuated 
in their structure that fifty thousand of them placed over each 
other would not form a pile a quarter of an inch in height. The 
extreme minuteness into which some bodies may be divided is 
strikingly illustrated in certain colouring substances, particularly 
carmine, which is a kind of powder obtained from the insect named 
cochineal. If a small quantity of this powder, not exceeding tho 
weight of three-fourths of a grain, be put into the bottom of a 
vessel, into which, is afterwards poured thirty pounds of water, tho 
colour will be so diffused as to be perceptible throughout the whole 
•volume of the water, and by calculation it is found that, in this 
case, there must be three millions of visible parts in three-fourtlia 
of a grain of carmine. 

The impressions made upon the sense of smelling likewise 
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demo ns trate the extreme divisibility of which matter Uf (Ajseeptible; 
It is agreed by philosophers, that odours arise from effluvia pro* 
seeding from the odoriferous bodies, which are disposed on every 
side, throughout the circumambient medium, and which rush upon 
the olfactory nerves by means of the air we draw into our nostrils; 
and hence it follows, that in whatever place the odour of any body is 
sensible, there must be in that place some particles of the odorife* 
ions body. There are bodies whose weight is ecaroely)masibly altered 
after a long interval of time, during which all those who are found 
within a certain distance incessantly experience the action of the 
odoriferous particles emanated from the substance of these bodies* 
There is a substance, taken from a bag contained in the body of a 
certain animal, to which the name of miuk has been given. It is 
found that a single groin oi this substance will send forth a strong 
odour, during a number of years, in an apartment into which fresh 
air is frequently admitted. The simple friction of a paper in which 
a small portion of this substance has been wrapped will suffloe to 
make a habit impart a fragrant smell for several days. Bow inn 
mensely numerous, then, must be the particles of effluvia continu- 
ally emitted by this odoriferous substance! As there are many 
odoriferous bodies which affect the olfactory nerves at the distance 
of five feet, there must be some particles of an odorous body dif* 
fused throughout all that space. Taking this for granted, and sup- 
posing that there is but one partkde of the odorous body in every 
part of that space, which part shah be equal to the fourth part of a 
cubic inch — Dr. Keil has calculated that in a sphere whose semi- 
diameter is five feet, there will be 67,839,616, that is fifty-seven 
millions, eight hundred and thirty-nine thousand, six hundred and 
sixteen such spaces; and, consequently, sc many will be the pars 
tides producing the odour in that space. By another calculation, 
in order to discover the Tnagnitade of a particle of foe effluvia pro- 
ceeding from anafastida, he found that each particle was equal to 
only 1,260,000,000,000,000, that is leas than the one-thousand* 
billionth part of a cubic inch. — These calculations proceed on the 
supposition that a man is able to smell asaafoetdda at the distance 
of five feet; but there are other animals whose sense of smelling 
is far more acute than that of man, as hounds, that perceive foe 
effluvia of wild beasts a considerable time after foe animal has left 
its place; and therefore foe subtility of snob effluvia must be 
much greater foag what has been now stated. 
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The divisibility of matter may also be illustrated from examples 
taken from the organized and living world. There are found in 
various liquids animalcules so small that they appear only like 
points when viewed through microscopes magnifying several hun- 
dreds of thousands of times. The smallness of some of these ani- 
malcules is such that a million of them do not exceed the bulk of 
a grain of sand; and yet each of these creatures is composed of 
members as curiously organized as those of the larger animals. 
They have life and spontaneous motion — are endued with sense 
and instinct — are observed to move with astonishing speed and 
activity — and their motions appear evidently to be governed by 
choice and directed to some end. They take food and drink, and 
are consequently furnished with organs of digestion. They appear 
to have considerable -muscular power, and are furnished with limbs 
and muscles of strength and flexibility. We must therefore con- 
oeive that these living beings have a heart, arteries, veins, muscles, 
and circulating fluids, with all the other parts and organs requisite 
to constitute an animated being. And if this be admitted, how 
inconceivably fine and minute mast such organs be! Dr. Keil has 
calculated that the bulk of one of these animalcules — by no means 
the smallest — is equal to only 27-1, 000, 000,000, 000,000ths, or 
less than the forty-billionth part of a cubic inch; that is, it would 
require more than forty billions of such minute beings to be equal 
in size to a cubic inch. Hence what some philosophers have 
dreamed concerning angels is true of these animalcules, namely, 
that many thousands of them may dance on the point of a small 
needle. And if the bodies of these animalcules be so small, how 
inconceivably smaller must be the globules that swim in their blood! 
In the human species the diameter of the globules of blood is 
reckoned about the four- thousandth part of an inch. And if the 
globules of the blood in these animalcules be in the same propor- 
tion to their bulk, as the globules of a man's blood bears to his body, 
it is found by calculation that the magnitude of these globules will be 
less than one 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000th 
or a thousand quintillion parts of a cubic inch. And further, that, 
125,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, or one hundred and 
twenty-five quartillions, 1 is less than the number of blood globules 

1 For the information of the unlearned reader, it may be stated that a 
Million contains ten hundred thousand units; a Billion contains ten hun- 
dred thousand millions; a Trillion, ten hundred thousand billions; a 
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that may be oont&ined within the magnitude of a grain of sand. It Is 
calculated that the number of grains of sand that may be contained in 
the mountain TenerifFe — which ranks among the highest mountains 
on the globe— is 12,187^00,000,000,000,000,000. Now, if the 
former number be divided by this, the quotient will be somewhat 
more than 10,256, which shows that one grain of sand may con- 
tain ten thousand, two hundred and fifty six times more blood 
globules in it than one of the highest mountains does grains of 
sand. 

These and other phenomena in nature, which might have been 
specified, prove that the materials of which bodies are formed are 
susoeptible of being divided into a degree of minuteness, which is 
wonderful beyond measure, and which far exceeds the human un- 
derstanding, even when aided by all the discoveries of science, 
fully to comprehend or explore. — If light be a material substance 
emitted by luminous bodies, its subtility must be inconceivably 
greater than any of the examples we have yet stated. For the 
light which emanates from the smallest candle, will, in an instant, 
fill a sphere four miles in diameter, without the least discernible 
diminution of the candle; for its light may be perceived by any eye 
within the distance of two miles, and consequently, the whole sphere 
of four miles in diameter must be filled with particles of light. The 
number of particles of light which fill such a space can scarcely be 
represented by any numbers to which the mind of man can attack 
an adequate idea, while chained down to its present limited sphere. 
In every portion of his works the operations of the Creator are in- 
comprehensible, whether we contemplate the amazing magnitude 
of the magnificent orbs which roll around us in the sky, or the 
no less amazing minuteness of the particles of matter which form 
the body of an animalcule a million of times less than a grain of 
sand. “ There is none like unto thee, 0 Lord I neither are there 
any works like unto thy works.” “Thou dost great things past 
finding out, and wonders without number” 


The properties we have illustrated above are those which are 
considered as essential to the existence of matter, and which all 
Quartillion, ten hundred thousand trillions, etc. A quartillion con tains a 
aeries of twenty-five figures, thus, 1,000,000,000,000,000, 000,000,000. 
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bodies in the universe possess in a greater or less degree. Besides 
these, matter possesses a great variety of other properties more or 
less essential to the actual constitution of the material world — which 
we may very briefly notice. 

1. Mobility. — This is a property possessed by a body of being 
capable of transportation from one place to another. It iB found, 
from experience and observation, that all matter is capable of being 
moved, if a sufficient force can be applied for the purpose. That 
state which is called motion supposes the action of a cause, to 
which has been given the name of force or power. That this cause 
may exist, it is not necessary that the bodies which it solicits should 
be in actual motion. Thus, when two bodies make an equilibrium 
at the extremities of the arms of a balance, they are maintained in 
that state by forces really existing, but whose effects mutually de- 
stroy each other, so as to prevent the production in either body of 
any tendency to move. — Motion is uniform when the moving body 
always describes the same space in the same time. When the velo- 
city is always equally augmented in equal times, the motion is said 
to bo uniformly decelerated. When, on the contrary, it is always 
diminished by equal quantities, in equal times, the motion is said to 
be uniformly retarded . Absolute motion is the change of absolute 
place. Relative motion is the change of situation. The real and 
absolute motions of bodies are detected by means of observations 
made on their relative motions. 

Our senses do not testify the absolute motion or absolute rest of 
any body. When one body removes from another, this may be 
discovered by the senses; but whether any body keeps the same 
part of absolute space, we do not perceive by our senses. When 
one body seems to remove from another, wo can infer with cer- 
tainty that there is absolute motion; but whether in the one or the 
other, or partly in both, is not discernible by our senses. A man 
sitting in a barge in motion is relatively at rest, that is with respect 
to the parts of the barge, but absolutely in motion, being removed 
with the vessel from one part of space to another. On the contrary, 
the bargeman, who fixes a staff in the ground and gives motion to 
the barge, by walking along the gunwale, is absolutely at rest; for 
the staff against which he leans is fixed; but relatively in motion, 
since, with respect to the barge, he walks from one end to the other* 
But if the earth be supposed in motion, the absolute motion of tho 
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barge and its contents will be compounded of its relative notion 
together with the absolute motion of the earth* 

It is chiefly by means of motion that the numerous operations 
of nature, both in the heavens and on (he earth, are carried on and 
displayed to our view. Without motion, all the variety, beauty, 
and ornament of the universe would be destroyed, and an unvaried 
loene of doll uniformity would appear over ike whole face of na- 
ture. On motion depend the alteniate succession of day and night 
—the varying aspect of the starry heavens— the return of comets 
and eclipses— the revolutions and the relative positions of the 
planets — the flux and reflux of the tides— the alternations of odd 
and heat— the descent of rain and dews— the different lengths of 
days and nights— and the vicissitudes of the seasons which diversify 
the revolving year.— It is by motion that trees and plants grow, 
and that the sap is conveyed and oiroulated through eveiy branch, 
leaf, and flower, for the nourishment of all the vegetable tribes, and 
to preserve them in beauty and verdure. It is by motion, under 
the direction and superintendence of the Creator, that man and 
other animals “live and move and have their being.” For life 
itself consists chiefly of motion. The incessant circulation of the 
blood, with its immense velocity, through hundreds of veins 
and arteries, preserves the animal machine in existence and 
vigour, while the heart beats in the centre of the system to keep 
the machine in motion, and thousands of lacteal and lymphatic 
iubes absorb and convey nourishment to the circulating fluid. 
Before we can breathe, or feel, or walk, an immense multiplicity 
of moving machinery must be in action, every part of which oou* 
tributes to the sustentation of life and to the promotion of its em 
joyments. In short, it is motion that gives life, animation, and 
happiness to all beings throughout the amplitudes of creation—* 
that oonnects together all the vast systems of the universe — that 

{ reserves them in harmony and order — and, under the direction of 
n fini te Wisdom, renders stable and permanent the universal emr 
pire of Jehovah. 

2. Inertia, or Inactivity, is that property of matter by which it 
would always continue in the same state of rest or of motion in which 
it is put, unless changed by some external force. It is one of the 
earliest and most universal results of human observation that mat* 
ter is incapable of spontaneous change. It is just equivalent tf 
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6aying that more matter is destitute of life; for spontaneous action 
is the only test of the presence of the living principle. When we 
see a mass of matter undergoing change, we never seek for the 
cause of that change in the body itself, but in some external cause 
producing it. A body cannot, of itself, commence to move from a 
state of rest, independent of all external influence, nor can it, 
when moving, arrest its progress without an external cause. A 
stone, for example, can never put itself in motion, unless it be, in 
some way or other, acted upon. Bodies in motion, as a bowl on 
the ground, or a cannon ball passing through the air, fail from 
motion to a state of rest, not by any energy in themselves, but 
either by the friction of the earth, by the effect of gravity, or by 
the resistance of the air. A bowl moves but a short way upon a 
bowling-green, because the roughness of the grassy surface quickly 
creates friction enough to stop it. But if the green were covered 
with polished glass, and extended quite round the earth, and the 
resistance of the air taken away, and the bowl itself perfectly hard, 
round, and smooth, it would move round the earth without inter- 
ruption, and continue in that state for ever. If a ball were carried 
several miles above the surface of the earth, and projected with a 
certain degree of velocity in a horizontal line, and if there were no 
resistance from the air, it would circulate round the earth per- 
petually with the same velocity it at first received. In this manner 
the moon — which is a body as inert as a stone or ball — perpetually 
revolves round the earth from one year and century to another, 
having no power to stop its course, unless an external cause was to 
intervene. That motion, when unresisted by any obstacle or exter- 
nal cause, will for ever continue, we have exemplified, on a magni- 
ficent scale, in the heavens. Removed from all cau3es and impedi- 
ments that would obstruct their motions, the mighty globes of the 
universe roll on in their appointed courses with unerring regularity, 
preserving, from age to age, all that motion which they received 
from the hand of the Almighty Creator when he first formed and 
launched them through the regions of space. 

The following are some examples of the law of inertia: — If a 
carriage or a boat, moving with rapid velocity, be suddenly stopped, 
the passengers will be precipitated in the direction of the motion; 
because, by reason of their inertia, they persevere in the motion which 
they shared in common with the vehicle which transported them, and 
are not deprived of that motion by the cause which interrupted 
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the vehicle. Again, “if a passenger leap from a carriage in rapi$ 
motion, he will fall in the direction in which the carriage is moving 
at the moment his feet meet the ground; because his body, on 
quitting the vehicle, retains, by its inertia, the motion which it had 
in common with it. When he reaches the ground this motion is 
destroyed by the resistance of the ground to the feet, but is retained 
in the upper and heavier part of the body; so that the same effect 
is produced as if the feet had been tripped." 

Some persons may be apt to imagine that living beings, such as 
man and other animals, form exceptions to the law of inertia. But 
we ought to consider that all the parts which constitute the organs 
and members of the living machine are in themselves inert bodies, 
and are subject to the same laws as all the other species and forms 
of matter. They derive their power of action from the principle 
of animation, and not from any inherent property which exists in 
the several parts. Hence, when the principle of life is removed by 
death, voluntary action and motion no longer remain, even although 
no particular derangement appears to exist in the once living being. 
And this leads us to conclude that the principle of spontaneous and 
voluntary motion, in all living organized beings, is altogether differ- 
ent from mere matter, and is not subject to those laws by which 
matter is recognized and governed It must be the result of the 
action of a spiritual or immaterial principle, which directs and 
governs the actions of all organized bodies. In like manner, when 
we contemplate the operations and movements that are going for- 
ward in this lower world, and particularly when we consider the 
motions and phenomena of the celestial orbs, we must neoessarily 
conclude that an immaterial principle at first formed and set in 
motion those vast bodies, and incessantly conducts and superintends 
them in all their movements. And this spiritual agent is no other 
than the self-existent and eternal Jehovah, whose power is omni- 
potent, whose wisdom is unsearchable, and “whose kingdom ruleth 
over all." 

3. Attraction. — By attraction is meant the tendency which 
bodies have to approach each other, whatever may be the cause of 
such tendency. There have generally been distinguished five 
kinds of attraction — the attraction of cohesion — of gravitation— *£ 
electricity — of magnetism — and of chemical affinity . The attraction 
of cohesion is that by which the constituent particles of bodies are 
kept together, in consequence of whieh they preserve their format 
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and arc prevented from falling to pieces. This species of attraction 
takes place between bodies or atoms, only when they arc at very 
small distances from each other. The following experiments will 
illustrate this species of attraction. If two globules or drops of 
quicksilver be placed near each other, they will run together and 
become one large drop. If two pieces of lead be scraped clean 
and pressed together with a twist, they will attract each other so 
strongly as to require a force much greater than their own weight 
to separate them. If two leaden balls be finely planed with the 
edge of a sharp pen knife, and squeezed together with a gentle 
turn of the hand, they will adhere so firmly as to require a con- 
siderable force to separate them. Mr. B. Martin mentions that, 
with two balls not weighing above a pound each, nor touching upon 
more than l-30th of a square inch surface, he has lifted above two 
hundred pounds weight. — If a small glass tube, open at both ends, 
be dipped. m water, the water will rise up in the tube to a con- 
siderable height above its level in the basin, and the smaller the 
bore of the tube the higher will the water rise. On the same prin- 
ciple, a piece of loaf sugar will draw up a fluid, and a sponge will 
draw in water, and on the same principle sap ascends in trees.— 
This last kind of cohesion is frequently called capillary attraction. 

Electrical Attraction . Several bodies, such as glass, amber, seal- 
ing wax, jet, and most precious stones, have a peculiar property of 

attracting and repelling light bodies, when excited by rubbing 

which property is distinguished by the name of electrical attraction. 

If a pretty thick glass tube, two or three feet long, be rubbed 
rapidly by the hand or a piece of flannel, it will alternately attract 
and repel light bodies, when held near them,such as straws, feathers, 
hair, leaf brass, and similar substances. If a large stick of sealing 
wax be nibbed in this manner, it will produce a similar effect. Any 
light body repelled by the wax or tube will not be attracted again 
UU it has touched some other body. The electric power is most 
fully exhibited by a large cylinder fitted up as an electrical machine. 

It 1 ^ a principle which pervades most bodies, which produces its 
effects with amazing rapidity, and performs a variety of wonderful 
and important functions in the system of nature 
Magnetic Attraction is that which is produced by the loadstone 
on iron and steel. If a few needles or pieces of iron be brought 
within a certain distance of a loadstone they will rush towards it, 
and it will require a certain degree of force to separate them. Of 
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the properties of this attractive power, we shall exhibit some spe- 
cimens, under another department of Natural Philosophy. 

Attraction of Gravitation is that power by which distant bodies 
tend toward each other. By this power in the earth it is that bodies, 
on whatever side of the globe, fall in lines perpendicular to its 
surface, because the point towards which they ultimately tend is 
the centre of the earth; and by this power it is that all bodies over 
the surface of our globe are kept to it on all sides, and prevented 
from flying off to the distant regions of space. If two bodies 
which contain equal quantities of matter, such as a mass of clay 
or a mass of metal, were placed at a distance from each other in 
the abyss of space, without any other body to produce an influence 
upon them — they would fall with an equal velocity towards each 
other by the power of gravitation, with velocities accelerated as 
they approach each other, and would meet in a point half-way be- 
tween their original positions. This power decreases in proportion 
to the square of the distance; that is, a body at twice the distance 
of another, attracts with only a fourth part of the force; at thrice 
the distance with a ninth part, at four times the distance with a 
sixteenth part, etc. 

It is by the power of gravitation that the moon is carried in its 
course round the earth, and that the planets are preserved in their 
respective orbits in their revolutions round the sun. It is the 
grand principle which unites the sun with the surrounding planets 
—the satellites with their primaries — the different systems of crea- 
tion with each other, and produces beauty and harmony throughout 
the universe. Without the agency of gravitation, and the other 
species of attraction to which we have adverted, the whole face of 
nature would be deprived of variety and beauty — the universe 
would become a confused mass of atoms without form, shape, or 
motion, dispersed through boundless space — organized beings 
could have no existence- -no portions of matter would have a ten- 
dency to change their position — and all would be a state of eternal 
stillness and rest. 

Chemical Attraction, or affinity, is that species of attraction which 
operates at insensible distances, and unites the particles of differ- 
ent bodies so intimately as to produce a uniform whole which can- 
not be separated by any mechanical efforts. — This species of attrac- 
tion may be exemplified as follows: — Sand and salt, exposed to a 
strong heat, combine by this law and form glass. In this case it 
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is an uniform whole, which no mechanical forces can again separate 
into sand and salt; and the properties of glass are not only differ- 
ent from those of sand and salt, but in many respects contrary to 
them. — If a rod of bright gold be immersed in mercury, and taken 
out, it will be found that the gold has drawn up a coating of mer- 
cury which cannot be wiped off; the gold is rendered white; and 
although the surface were scraped till the whiteness were removed, 
a separation is not effected; the scrapings contain both gold and 
mercury. — If we melt together equal quantities of tin and iron, 
two malleable and ductile metals — the compound produced will 
have totally lost the properties which its constituent parts pos- 
sessed before their union; for the alloy formed will be a very 
brittle metal. If liquid ammonia and muriatic acid — both fluids of 
a strong odour — be mixed in proper proportions, a fluid will be 
produced entirely devoid of smell, namely, muriate of ammonia. 
If nitrate of ammonia and sulphate of soda, both in crystal, be 
rubbed together in a stone mortar in equal proportions, the mix- 
ture will be converted into a fluid. The above are examples of 
chemical attraction, in which the particles of different bodies unito 
with each other, and form a new compound. A lump of sugar 
dissolved in water is also an example of this kind of attraction. 

Such are some of the different kinds of attractive powers gene- 
rally distinguished by philosophers. Whether they all proceed 
from the same general cause, or are different modifications of tho 
same principle, we do not pretend to determine. Nor do wo pre- 
sume to define or to determine what the original cause is, but 
simply that a cause exists — and that it is governed in its action by 
certain laws. — One truth, however, is unquestionable, and that is, 
that the attractive powers and other properties to which we have 
adverted were originally communicated to all matter by the Wisdom 
and Omnipotence of the Deity to accomplish important ends in the 
economy of the universe; and we cannot sufficiently admire the 
energy of that Almighty Being who had wisdom to contrive, and 
power to endue the matter he had formed with the astonishing 
power of operating upon his fellow matter, either when in contact, 
or when separated from it hundreds of millions of miles. Yet 
without such powers and properties in matter the universe could 
not have existed in its present state. 

Without specifying any additional properties of matter, I shall 
just state the following 
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1. Every body continaes in its state of rest, or of uniform mo- 
tion in a right line, unless compelled to change that state by forces 
impressed. For matter at rest being endued with no power of 
moving itself, would remain so for ever, unless impelled by somo 
external cause : and we have many proofs that a body in motion 
will continue to move uniformly in a right line unless prevented by 
some other agents; but the motion of all projectiles connected 
with the earth is destroyed by the force of gravity and the resist- 
ance of the air. 

2. All change of motion is in proportion to the foroe impressed, 
and is made in the line of direction in which that force is impressed 
If any force produces motion, a double force will produce a double 
quantity, and a triple force a triple quantity, whether it be im- 
pressed all at once, or by successive impulses. 

3. Action and re-action are always equal and contrary; or, the 
mutual actions of two bodies are always equal, and in contrary 
directions. 

Thus, if a stone be pressed by the finger, the finger is equally 
pressed by the stone. If a horse draws a stone, the stone draws 
the horse equally backwards, for the rope is equally stretched to- 
wards both. If one body impels another it will itself suffer an 
equal change of morion, by the re-action in a contrary direction. 
In magnetic attractions, we find that the loadstone does not only 
draw the iron, but the iron likewise draws the loadstone, as may 
be seen by placing a loadstone and a piece of iron on two separate 
pieces of cork, and making them swim in a basin of water; and if 
the iron is kept immoveable the loadstone will swim to it, and 
both are at rest when they come together, which would not be if 
they did not press equally. On the some principle if a stone fall 
towards the earth, the quantity of motion both in the earth and 
the stone is the same; but the space through which the earth moves, 
in such a case, is too minnte to be the subject of observation. For 
when two bodies attract each other, the space through which the 
greater approaches the lesser, bears to that through which the lesser 
approaches the greater, the some proportion as the mass of the 
lesser bears to the mass of the greater. And this motion, in the 
ease of any body that is observed to fall on the earth would not 
amount to the 100,000,000,000th part of *n inch.— Hence, like- 
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wise, the reason of rowing with oars — the recoiling of guns— the 
swimming of fishes in water — the flying of birds through the air, 
and many other actions — all which are produced on the principle, 
that action and re-aotion arc always equal. — This and the other 
laws above stated lie at the foundation of the science of mechanics 
— and they are the laws by which, under the superintendence of 
the Almighty, the movements of the great system of the universe 
are directed and supported. 


Natural Philosophy ha a generally been divided into tho follow^ 
ing branches * 

S&ttlfintitfi. 

Hus branch, considered in its most extensive range, includes 
an investigation of the general properties of matter; such as 
solidity, extension, divisibility, motion, attraction, and repulsion — 
the laws of gravitation, and of central forces, as they appear to 
operate in the motions of the celestial bodies; and on the surface 
of our globe, in the phenomena of falling bodies, the motions of 
projectiles, the vibrations of pendulums, etc. — the theory of 
machines, the principles on which their energy depends; the pro- 
perties of the mechanical powers — the lever, the wheel and axle, 
the pulley, the inclined plane , the wedge, and the screw ,— and the 
effects resulting from their various combinations. From the inves- 
tigations of philosophers on these subjects, we learn the laws by 
which the great bodies of the universe are directed in their mo- 
tions; the laws which bind together the different portions of matter 
on the surface of the earth, and which regulate the motions of 
animal, vegetable, and inanimate nature; and the principles on 
which cranes, mills, wheel-carriages, pile -engines, threshing-ma- 
chines, locomotive carriages, and other engines, are constructed; 
by means of which man has been enabled to accomplish operations 
far beyond the limits of his own physical powers. 

Mechanics must be considered as one of the first arts which men 
would have occasion to practise. It is one of those departments 
the knowledge and practice of which distinguish civilized man 
from the untutored and wandering savage. By this science we are 
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enabled to improve every power and force we find in nature, and 
to render the knowledge we have acquired of water, air, steam, 
electricity, and other principles, subservient to the most important 
purposes of human life and society; and without it little progress 
could be made in the knowledge of the arrangements and pheno- 
mena of nature. By calling to his assistance the aid of mechani- 
cal powers, man can raise from the earth weights of immense size, 
which his own natural strength never could have effected, and can 
produce such effects, by means of machinery, as would appear to 
an inexperienced savage the work of enchantment 

The arts depending on mechanical principles must have been 
known and practised, to a certain extent, in the earliest ages of 
the world. In the book of Genesis, reference is made by Jacob 
of ships having then been invented, and in the time of Saul, more 
than a thousand years before Christ, we learn that the Philistines 
brought into the field of battle thirty thousand chariots. About 
eight hundred years before Christ, Uzziah constructed engines on 
the towers and bulwarks, for the purpose of shooting arrows and 
great stones. Corn-mills appear to have been an early invention, 
for they are referred to by Moses in the book of Deuteronomy. 
From history we learn that Archimedes, two hundreds years before 
Christ, by his mechanical knowledge and inventions, defended the 
city of Syracuse, for three successive years, against all the force 
and power of the Romans. The ancients, in those times, were in 
the practice of rearing enormous towers 150 feet in height, and 
60 in circumference, with a battering ram at the bottom sufficient 
to beat down walls, with a draw bridge in the middle to be let down 
upon the wall of the attacked city. On the tops of the pyramids 
of Egypt are found stones, each of which are as large as a small 
house, which could never have been raised to such an elevated 
station without the aid of the most powerful mechanical engines; 
and throughout Italy, and especially at Rome, are found the ruins 
of buildings and of monuments, which give us a high idea of the 
powers and the mechanical genius possessed by the ancient 
Romans* 


The science of Mechanics, being of vast extent, and compre- 
hending a great variety of objects, I cannot propose within the 
limited space allotted to this work, to give even an outline of its 
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different subjects; and therefore shall content myself with offering 
a few miscellaneous remarks or illustrations, chiefly in reference 
to some of the mechanical powers. 

The mechanical powers are simple machines, founded on the 
principles and laws of motion, by which means we may either 
cause a small weight overcome a great one, or by means of a great 
one we may make a small weight move through a space propor- 
tionally great. Thus, we may cause a weight of one pound, by 
moving through the space of ten feet, raise another of ten pounds, 
through one foot; or by a weight of ten pounds, moving through 
the space of one foot, we may make a single pound move through 
the space of ten feet. — The principal moving powers are, 1, the 
strength of animals, chiefly that of men and horses; 2, the 
force of steam, one of the most powerful mechanical agents; 

3, the force of the wind, as exhibited in the action of windmills; 

4, the force of running waters, especially when made to descend a 
declivity; 5, the force of springs or elastic bodies; and 6, the 
weight of heavy bodies. 

There are generally reckoned six mechanical powers, namely 
tne lever — the jmlUij — the wheel and axle — the inclined plane — the 
wedge — and the screw. — It is the opinion of many respectable 
philosophers, that all the mechanical powers may, with propriety, 
be reduced to two — the lever , and the inclined plane; for the pulley 
and the wheel and axle are merely an assemblage of levers. The 
wedge is evidently composed of two inclined planes, and the screw 
is only a wedge wrapped round a cylinder. — I shall here confine 
myself chiefly to a short illustration of the different kinds ot 
levers. 

A lever is an inflexible bar of iron or wood, one part of which 
being supported by a prop, all the other parts turn upon that 
prop, as their centre of motion. The arms of the lever are those 
parts of the bar which extend on each side of the prop or axis. 
The axis is called the fulcrum , or prop. Levers are generally di- 
vided into three kinds according to the relative positions of the 
power, the weight, and fulcrum. In a lever of the fiist kind, as 
A C, fig. 18, the fulcrum is between the power and weight In a 
lever of the second kind, as in fig. 19, the weight is between the 
fulcrum and the power; and in a lever of the third kind, as in 
fig. 20, the power is between the fulcrum and weight. 

A lever of the first kind is represented by the bar ABC sup- 
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ported by the prop D, fig. 18. The parts A B and B C, on differ- 
ent sides of the prop, are called the arms of the lever, the end A 
Of the shorter arm A B being applied to the weight intended to be 
raised, or to the resistance to be overcome, and the power applied 
to the end C of the longer arm B C. The principal use of this 



lever is to loosen large stones in tho ground, or to raise great 
weights to small heights, in order to have ropes put under them 
for raising them higher by other machines. 

Thus, if it be required to raise the stone A, fig. 21, which 
jweighs 1000 pounds, by the strength of a man equal to 100 
.pounds weight, a lever C E, which rests on the prop B, is placed 
with one end under the stone, and the man presses it down at tho 
other end C. As the man's strength is only equal to the tenth 
part of the weight of the stone, the arm of the lever from C to the 
prop B must be ten times as long as from the prop to where it is 
applied to the stone, in order that the power and weight may 
balance each other. 
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In making experiments with this lever, the shorter arm A B, 
fig. 18, must be made as much thicker than the longer arm B C as 
will be sufficient to balance it on the prop D. This supposed, let 
P represent a power whose gravity is equal to one ounce, and W 
a weight whose gravity is equal to eleven ounces. Now, if the 
power be eleven times as far from the prop as the weight is, they 
will exactly counterpoise, and a small addition to the power P will 
cause it to descend, and raise the weight W, and the velocity with 
which the power descends will be to the velocity with which the 
weight rises, as eleven to one; that is directly as their distances 
from the prop, and consequently as the spaces through which they 
move. Hence, it is plain that a man who, by his natural strength, 
without the help of any machine, could support an hundred weight, 
will by the help of this lever be enabled to support eleven hundred. 
If the weight be less or the power greater, the prop may be placed 
so much farther from the weight, and then it can be raised to a 
proportionably greater height. 

To this kind of lever may be reduced such instruments as the 
following, scissors, pincers, snuffers, etc., which are made of two 
levers acting contrary to each other, their prop or centre of motion 
being the pin which keeps them together. A poker in the act of 
stirring a fire is a lever of this kind: the bar of the grate on which 
it rests is the fulcrum, the coals the weight to be overcome, and 
the hand is the power. A crow bar applied to elevate a stone or 
otl er weight is likewise a lever of this kind. The fulcrum is 
am ther stone placed near that which is to be raised, and the power 
is the hand placed at the other end of the bar. A handspike is a 
similar example. The brake of a pump is also a lever of this kind, 
the pump rods and piston being the weight to be raised. 

The second kind of lever is when the fulcrum is at one end, the 
power at the other, and the weight between them. In fig 19 , G 
is the fulcrum, W the weight, and P the power. In this as well 
as in the former, the advantage gained is as the distance of the 
power from the prop, to the distance of the weight from the prop. 
Thus if A B be a lever on which the weight W of six ounces hangs 
at the distance of one inch from the prop G, and a power P equal 
to the weight of one ounce hangs at the end B, six inches from the 
prop; by the cord C D going over the fixed pulley E, the power; 
will just support the weight; and a small addition to the power 
will raise the weight one inch for every six inches that the power 
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descends. This lever shows the reason why two men carrying a 
burden upon a stick betwen them bear unequal shares of the bur- 
den in the inverse proportion of their distances from it. For the 
nearer either of them is to the burden, the greater share he bears 
of it, and if he goes directly under it he bears the whole. Thus, 
if one man be at G, and the other at B, having the pole or stick 
A B resting on their shoulders; if the burden or weight W be 
placed five times as near the man at G, as it is to the ma n at B, 
the former will bear five times as much weight as the latter. This 
is likewise applicable to the case of two horses of unequal strength, 
where the beam may be so divided that the horses shall draw up 
in proportion to their respective ability. 

An oar is a lever of this kind. The reaction of the water 
against the blade is the fulcrum; the boat is the weight, and the 
hand of the boatman the power. The rudder of a ship or boat is 
an example of the same kind of lever, and may be explained in 
the same way. A chipping knife is likewise an example of this 
kind of lever. The end attached to the bench is the fulcrum, and 
the weight the resistance of the substance to be cut placed be- 
neath it. A door moved with hinges is another example. Nut 
crackers are two levers of this kind; the hinge which unites them 
being the fulcrum, the resistance of the shell placed between them 
being the weight, and the hand applied to the extremity being the 
power. A wheelbarrow is a lever of this kind; the fulcrum being 
the point at which the wheel presses on the ground, and the weight 
oeing that of the barrow and its load, collected at their centre of 
gravity. 

A lever of the third hind is when the prop is at one end, the 
weight at the other, and the power applied between them. Here 
the power must exceed the weight in the same proportion as the 
distance of the weight from the prop exceeds the distance of the 
power. Thus, let E, fig. 20, be the prop, and W a weight of one 
pound, placed three times as far from the prop as the power P 
acts at F, by the cord C going over the pulley D; in this case the 
power must be equal to three pounds, in order to support the 
weight of one pound. In this instrument, therefore, the power 
acts upon the weight to a mechanical disadvantage, inasmuch as 
a greater power is necessary to support or move the weight than 
would be required if the power were immediately applied to the 
weight without the intervention of a machine. It may be shown, 
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however, that in cases where this power is applied, the advantage 
which is lost in force is gained in despatch; and that in propor- 
tion as the weight is less than the power which moves it, so will 
the speed of its motion be greater than that of the power. Hence, 
a lever of this kind is only used in cases where the exertion of 
great power is a consideration subordinate to those of rapidity and 
despatch. 

The most striking example of levers of this kind is found in the 
animal economy. The limbs of animals are generally levers of 
this description. The socket of the bone is the fulcrum; a strong 
muscle attached to the bone near the socket is the power, and the 
weight of the limb, together with whatever resistance is opposed 
to its motion, is the weight In this case, a slight contraction of 
the muscle gives a considerable motion to the limb. Let us take 
the arm, as an example. In fig. 22, Dis the elbow, and the centre 
of motion, the power is the motion produced by the muscle at C — 
about one tenth part as far below the elbow as the hand is — and 
A is the weight to be raised. The muscle must accordingly exert 



a power equal to one hundred pounds to raise a weight of ten 
pounds, or ten times the weight to be raised. But the muscles 
are endowed with an extraordinary degree of force. Borelli has 
calculated that the immediate force of the biceps or double headed 
muscle, which bends the arm in an ordinary man, is equal to about 
800 pounds, while that of the muscles which ruse the lower jaw 
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Is much greater. He has also demonstrated that when a weight 
E, weighing fifty-five pounds, is held up in equilibrio by the elbow 
D, of the arm G D — when stretched out parallel to tho ground — • 
the muscle named deltoides , which raises the arm in this posi- 
tion, exerts a force of 60,000 pounds. We have many instances 
of the extraordinary force of the muscles as displayed in the feats 
of several individuals. Dr. Desaguliers mentions one Topham, a 
carpenter, Who could readily lift about 800 pounds. He rolled up 
a stronger pewter dish with his fingers, and bent a poker, three 
inches in circumference, to a right angle, by striking it upon his 
arm, whilst he bent and unbent another about his neck. He also 
supported and raised two brewer’s butts, containing beer, with 
comparative ease. 

The treddle of a turning lathe may also be considered as a lever 
of this kind. The hinge which attaches it to the floor is the fair 
cram, the foot applied to it near the hinge is the power, and the 
crank upon the axis of the fly-wheel with which its extremity is 
connected is the weight. Tongs are levers of this kind, and so 
are the shears used in shearing sheep. In both these cases, the 
power is the hand placed immediately below the fulcrum or point 
where the two levers are connected. — A ladder which is to be 
raised by the strength of a man’s arms represents a lever of this 
land, where the fulcrum is that end which is fixed against the wall; 
the weight may be considered as at the top part of the ladder, and 
the power is the strength applied to the rearing of it. — The wheels 
In clock and watch work may be reckoned levers of this kind, be- 
cause the power that moves them acts near the centre of motion 
by a pinion, and the resistance it has to overcome against the teeth 
at the circumference . 

A Hammer Lever differs only in its form from a lever of -the first 
kind. The name is derived from its use, that of drawing a nail out 
of wood by a hammer. Suppose the shaft of a hammer to bo five 
fames as long as the iron part that draws the nail, the lower part 
resting on the board, as a fulcrum, then by pulling backwards tho 
end of the shaft, a man will draw a nail with one fifth part of the 
power he must use to pull it out with a pair of pincers; in which 
case the nail would move as fast as the hand; but with the hammer 
the hand moves five times as much as the nail, by the time the nail 
is drawn out. 

Such is a brief illustration of the different kinds of leversLUsed 
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in mechanical operations. It would be inconsistent with the limited 
plan of this work to attempt any particular illustration of the other 
mechanical powers, and therefore I shall do little more than give 
a brief definition of them. 

The Wheel and Axle. — This is a mechanical power which is 
much used, and is made in a variety of forms. It consists of a 
wheel fixed to an axle or cylinder, so that both turn round together. 
Sometimes it is merely a cylinder with projecting spokes, in wliioh 
case the power is applied at the circumference of the wheel, and 
the weight to be raised is fastened to a rope which coils round the 
axle or cylinder. Tho 
advantage gained in this 
case is in proportion as 
the circumference of tho 
wheel is greater than 
that of the axis ; or 
as the diameter of the 
wheel is greater than tho 
diameter of the axis. If 
the diameter of the wheel 
be four feet, and tho 
diameter of the axis be 
only eight inches, then a 
power of 100 pounds or 
the strength of a man wheel and axle. 

applied to the spokes, 

eipiul to }00 pounds, will balance a weight of 600 pounds. In this 
case, as in the lever, the power will travel over six times as muoh 
space as the weight, when the machine is put in motion. Again, 
suppose a water wind to be twelve feet diameter and the axle one 
foot, the power acting at the circumference of the large wheel 
moves over twelve times the space which the circumference of the 
axle moves; hence twelve cv)ts. may be raised with the power of 
one cwL The wheel and axle may be considered as a perpendicular 
the centre of the axis being the fulcrum, and the long and the 
short arms, the diameter of the wheel and the diameter of the axis. 
To this mechanical power may be referred all windlasses, cranes, 
mills, capstans, wind mills, and water mills, which are framed on 
tnc principle of the wheel and axle. 

Tin: Pulley. — This consists of a small wheel turning on an axis 
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with a rape passing over it TTie small wheel is called a s&eete, and 
is so fixed to a box or block as to be moveable round a pin passing 

through its centre. PufleyB are either 
fixed or moveable. The fixed pulley 
gives no mechanical advantage, but 
is used only to change the direction 
of the power. By means of it a man 
may raise a weight to any height 
without moving from the place in 
which he is. The moveable pulley is 
fixed to the weight and rises and falls 
with it; it doubles the power, and the 
advantage gained by it is two to one. 
A man may therefore raise twice as 
much by it as by his strength alone; 
and by encreasing the number of 
such pulleys, the force may be en- 
creased in any ratio whatever. If 
four pulleys, for example, be con- 
nected by means of as many different 
cords, and a force of one pound ex- 
erted, the fin t will give two pounds, the see ond four pounds, and the 
third eight pounds. In general, the advantage gained by pulleys is 
found by multiplyingthenumberof pulleys in the lower block by two. 

The Inclined 
Plane. — This is 
merely a plane sur- 
face inclined to the 
horizon, and is of use 
for moving weights 
from one level to 
another, as for ex- 
ample, for rolling up 
heavy bodies, as 
casks, wheelbarrows 
when loaded, etc. In 
this case, the power 
necessary for raising 
a weight will depend 
on the proportion 
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that the length of the plane bears to the perpendicular lift. 
Thus, if we suppose the perpendicular height one third of the 
length, it will be found that a force equal to one pound will raise 
a weight of three times that amount, though it must of necessity 
pass through three times the distance that the body is raised. If 
the plane be twenty feet long, and the perpendicular height four 
feet, then 500 pounds would be balanced upon it by 100 pounds, 
because the plane is five times the length of the perpendicular 
height. It is probable that this simple machine was employed by 
the Druids in the construction of that stupendous monument, 
Stonehenge . To the inclined plane may be reduced hatchets, 
chisels, and other edged tools which are sloped only on one 
side. 

The Wedge. — The wedge may be considered as two equally in- 
clined planes united at their bases. The advantage gained by 
this mechanical power is in proportion as the length of the two 
sides of the wedge is 
greater than the 
breadth of the back. 

This is a mechanical 
power of considerable 
importance in min- 
ing, felling of trees, 
and raising large 
weights; for by its 
means vessels of war 
weighing many thou- 
sand tons are lifted 
from their supports 
by the strength of a 
few men applied to 
a battering ram. Its 
chief use, however, is 
in penetrating and dividing bodies, shoe not only wood but even 
rocks can bo split by it. It is also used, as well as jfche screw, to 
unite the parts of machines; pins, bolts, and nails being wedges 
retained in their places by friction. — All cutting instruments used 
in the common purposes of life, and some sorts of chizels cham- 
fered on both sides, may be referred to the principle of tho 
wedge. 
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The Screw is the last mechanical power that remains to be 
noticed. It is nothing more than an inclined plane used with a 
lever or winch to assist in turning it. It is in fact nothing more 
than an inclined plane coiled round a cylinder. The screw may 
be conceived to be made by cutting a 
piece of paper into the form of an inclined 
plane, and then wrapping it round a 
cylinder; the edge of the paper will 
form a spiral round the cylinder which 
will answer to the thread of the screw. 
The advantage gained by this mechani- 
cal power is in proportion as the circum- 
ference of the circle made by the lever 
or winch is greater than the interval 
between the threads of the screw. Thus, 
supposing the distance of the spirals to 
be half an inch, and the length of the 
winch twelve inches, the circle described 
by the handle of the winch, when the 
the screw. power acts, will be seventy-six inches 
nearly, or about 152 half inches, and 
consequently 162 times as great as the distance between the 
spirals; and therefore a power at the handle whose intensity is 
equal to no more than a single pound will balance 152 pounds act- 
ing against the screw, and as much additional force as is equal to 
overcome the friction will raise 152 pounds, and the velocity of 
the power will be to the velocity of the weight as 152 to 1. Hence 
it appears that the longer the winch is, and the nearer the spirals 
are to each other, so much the greater is the force of the screw. — 
Almost all kinds of presses, common work screws, etc., act upon 
the principle of this mechanical power 

Omitting the other topics connected with Mechanics, I shall just 
offer a few illustrations of the Centre of Gravity. " 

The centre of gravity of a body is that point about which all its 
parts do in any situation exactly balance each other, so that if a 
body be suspended by the centre of gravity, it will rest in any 
position. If a line be drawn from the centre of gravity of a body 
perpendicular to the horizon, it is called the line of direction, 
because it is the line that the centre of gravity would describe if 
the body fell freely. It is the property of this line that while it 
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falls within the base upon which the body stands, the body cannot 
fall ; but if it fall ivithout the base, the body will be overturned. 
The broader the base, and the nearer the line of direction is to the 
centre of it, the more firmly does a body stand, and the narrower 
the base of a body, and the nearer the line of direction is to the 
side of it, the more easily will it be overthrown. 

A careful .attention to these principles is of considerable im- 
portance in various operations in human life, and in guarding us 
from various dangers. From such considerations we may learn 
the principle on which the stability of loaded carriages depends. 
When the load is placed at a considerable elevation above the 
wheels, the centre of gravity is elevated, and the carriage becomes 
proportionally insecure. In coaches for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, the luggage is therefore sometimes placed below the body 
of the coach; but light parcels of large bulk may be placed on the 
top with impunity. When the centre of gravity of a carriage is 
much elevated, there is considerable danger of its being overthrown, 
if a corner be toned sharply and with a rapid pace; for the cen- 
trifugal force then acting on the centre of gravity will easily raise 
it through the small height which is necessary to turn the carriage 
over the external wheels. — The same waggon* will have greater 
stability when loaded with a heavy 
substance which occupies a small space, 
such as metal, than when it carries 
the same weight of lighter substances, 
such as hay; because the centre of 
gravity in the latter case will be much 
more elevated. — From the same princi- 
ple we learn how absurd it is for people 
to rise hastily in a coach when it is in 
danger of being overturned; for by this 
means they raise the centre of gravity 
so far as to endanger throwing it quite 
out of the vehicle; if this be done it 
will be overset; whereas, by keeping as 
close to the bottom as possible they would bring the line of direc- 
tion farther within the base, and prevent the carriage from being 
overturned. 

By a sort of necessity or instinct, all animals adapt their pos- 
tures and motions to the position of the centre of gravity of their 
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bodies. With respect to the human body it is observable, thnt 
whether a man be fat or lean, the centre of gravity is always 
near the same place — in the pelvis, between the hips, the 
pubis, and the lower parts of the back bone. Raising up the arms 
or legs will raise up the centre of gravity a little; but still it is so 
placed that the limbs move freely round it; the centre of gravity 
at the same time moving much less than if it was in any other 
part of the body. When a man stands , the line of direction of 
his weight must fall within the base formed by his feet. It is evi- 
dent that the more his toes are turned outwards the more con- 
tracted the base will be, and the more liable he will be to fall back- 
wards or forwards. Also the closer his feet are together, the more 
contracted the base will be, and the more liable he will be to fall 
to either side. When a man walks, the legs are alternately lifted 
from the ground, and the centre of gravity is either unsupported 
or thrown from the one side to the other. The body is also thrown 
a little forward in order that the tendency of the centre of gravity 
to fall in the direction of the toes may assist the muscular action 
in propelling the body. — When a porter carries a load, his position 
must be supported by the centre of gravity of his body and the 
load taken together. If he bore the load perpendicularly on his 
back, the line of direction would pass beyond his heels, and he 
would fall backwards. To bring the centre of gravity over his 
feet, he accordingly leans forward. . If a nurse carry a child she 
leans back for a like reason. A person sitting in a chair which has 
10 back cannot rise from it without either stooping forward to bring 
the centre of gravity over his feet, or drawing back the feet to 
bring them under the centre of gravity. 

In like manner animals are taught by instinct to preserve the 
centre of gravity of their bodies, so that it shall be properly sup- 
ported. A quadruped,— a horse for example — never raises both 
feet on the same side, simultaneously; for in this case the centre 
of gravity would remain unsupported. When a horse stands, the 
line of gravity mqst fall within the quadrilateral space made by 
his four feet. When he walks, he has always three feet on the 
ground, and one up. When a horse trots, he takes up two feet 
together, and sets down two together, diagonally opposite. When 
he gallops, he takes up his feet one by one, and sets them down 
one by one. Some animals, however, strike with the two fore 
feet nearly at once, and tho two hind feet nearly at once, and 
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consequently Have not above two feet on the ground at once* The 
'walking of birds is not unlike that of men, only their weight is 
supported by the strength of muscles, since their joints are always 
bent. 

It is by knowing exactly how to keep the common centre of 
gravity that rope-dancers are able to perform their feats. The 
evolutions of the performer are found to be facilitated by holding 
in his hand a heavy pole. His security in this case depends not on 
the centre of gravity of his body, but on that of his body and the 
pole taken together. This point is near the centre of the pole, so 
that, in fact, he may be said to hold in his hands the point on the 
position of which the faculty of his feats depends. 

Without a knowledge of the laws of motion, and assistance 
from the combined effects of the mechanical powers, man would 
be a very limited being, his enjoyments would be few, and his 
active energies confined within a very narrow range. In a 
savage state, ignorant of manufactures, agriculture, architecture, 
navigation, and the other arts which depend upon mechanical com- 
binations, he is exposed, without shelter, to the inclemencies of 
the season; he is unable to transport himself beyond seas and 
oceans, to visit other climes, and other tribes of his fellow-men; 
he exists in the desert, comfortless and unimproved; the fertile 
coil, over which he roams, is covered with thorns and briers and 
thickets, for the haunt of beasts of prey; his enjoyments are little 
superior to those of the lion, the hyaena, and the elephant, while 
be is much their inferior in point of agility and physical strength. 
But, when philosophy has once demonstrated the principles of 
Mechanics, and introduced the practice of the useful Arts, “ the 
wilderness and the solitary place are made glad, and the desert re- 
joices and blossoms as the rose” Cities are founded, and gradually 
rise to opulence and splendour; palaces and temples are reared; 
the damp cavern, and the rush-built hut, are exchanged for the 
warm and comfortable apartments of a substantial mansion; ships 
are built, and navigated across tl^e ocean; the treasures of one 
country are oonveyed to another; an intercourse is carried on be- 
tween the most distant tribes of mankind; commerce flourishes, and 
machinery of all kinds is erected for facilitating human labour, 
and promoting the enjoyments of man. And, when the principles 
and the practice of “pure and undefiled religion” accompany these 
physical pnd mechanical operations, love and affection diffuse their 
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benign influeinoe; the prospect brightens ns years roD on, and man 
advances with pleasure and improvement, to the scene of his high 
destination. 


ntfitmtuHts. 

Hydrostatics treats of the pressure and equilibrium of fluids . 
Prom the experiments which have been made in this branch of 
philosophy, the following important principles, among many others^ 
have been deduced:— 

(1.) That the surface of all waters which have a communication 
whilst they are at rest, will be perfectly level , — This principle will 
be more clearly understood by an inspection of the following 
figures. If water be poured into the tube A, (Fig. 23,) it will run 

through the horizontal tube E* 
and rise in the opposite tube 
B, to the same height at which 
it stands at A. It is on this 
principle that water isnowoon- 
veyed under ground, through 
conduit pipes, and made to 
rise to the levelof the fountain 
whence it is drawn. The city of 
Edinburgh, a considerable part 
of which is elevated above 
the level of the surround- 
ing country, is supplied with 
water from a reservoir on the 
Penfland hills, several miles distant. The water is conveyed in 
leaden pipes down the dccliyity of the hill^ along the inteijacent 
plain, and up to the entrance of the castle, whence it is distributed 
to all parts of the city. If the point A represent the level of the 
reservoir, C D will represent the plane along which the water is 
oonveyed, and B the elevation to which it rises on the Castle-hilL 
On the same principle, and in a similar manner, the eity of London 
is supplied with water. Had the ancients been acquainted with 
this simple but important principle, it would have saved them the 
labour and expense of rearing those stupendous works of art, the 
Aqueducts, which consisted of numerous arches of a vast size, and 
sometimes piled one above another. 
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Ffg. 24 represents the syphon, the action of which depends upon 
the pressure of the atmosphere. If this instrument be filled with 
water, or any other liquid, and the shorter leg G plunged to the 
bottom of a cask, or other vessel containing the same liquid, the 
water will run out at the longer leg F till the 
vessel be emptied, in consequence of the atmos- | 
pherio pressure upon the surface of the liquid. 1 Fio. 34. 

On this principle water may be conveyed over a X 
rising ground to any distance, provided the per- I 
pendicular height of the syphon above the sur- I 
face of the water in the fountain does not exceed j 9 g Q 

thirty-two or thirty-three feet. On the same ■ I 

principle are constructed the fountain at com* I I 

nand, the cup of Tantalus, and other entertain- I I 

ing devices. Ibe same principle, too, enables I I 

ns to account for springs which are sometimes I I 

found on the tops of mountains, and for the A m 

phenomenaof intermitting springs, or those which 
flow and stop by regular alternations. 

The following figure will explain the nature of intermitting 
springs. Suppose A B a cavity or receptacle of water formed in 
the bowels of a hill where the spring is situated, which gradually 
fills with water like other reservoirs, and that, by the interposition 
of some stratum of rock or other substance, the tube C D — which 
conveys the water to the spring or mouth where it issues— is bent 

Fig. 25. 
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in the form of a syphon. Whenever the reservoir A B is filled as 
high as the bend of the tube, or to the level of h i, the water will 
rise in the tube, end begin to flow iptu the spring, which will cox*? 
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tinue till the res' v rvoir be exhausted. While this process is going 
on the water in the spring will rise, and as soon as the reservoir m 
exhausted, the water will appear to fall in the weH of the spring, 
and will continue to fall till the reservoir is again supplied to the 
height of the syphon, when the process of filling will be again renew- 
ed. It is obvious that unless the water in the reservoir rises above 
the height of the bend of the Syphon E, the well cannot be filled. 

(2.) Any quantity of fluid , however small y may he made to coun- 
terpoise any quantity , however large. This is what has generally 
been termed the Hydrostatical Paradox; and from this principle 
it follows, that a quantity of water may exert a force several hun- 
dred times greater or less, according to the manner in which it is 
employed. This force depends on the height of the column of 
water, independent of its quantity; for its pressure depends on its 
perpendicular height. By means of water conveyed through a very 
small perpendicular tube, of great length, a very strong hogshead 
has been burst to pieces, and the water scattered about with in- 
credible force. On this principle, the hydrostatic press , and other 
engines of immense power, have been constructed. 

By the application of this power, Mr. Bramah formed the 
Hydrostatic press, by which a prodigious force is obtained. By 

means of this instrument, 
hay, straw, wool, silks, cot- 
tons, and other light sub- 
etanujs,may be pressed intoa 
very small bulk, so as to be 
taken in large quantities on 
board a ship. And there- 
fore this hydrostatical and 
mechanical power is now in 
extensive use by various 
classes of artists and manu- 
facturers. With a machine 
of this description, of little 
more than the size of a tea- 
pot — standing before him on 
a table — a man is enabled 
cut through a thick bar 
of iron, as easily as he could 
clip a piece of paste-board 
with a pair of large shears; and a pressure of five or six hundred 
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tons may be brought to bear on any substances which we wish to 
press, to tear up, to cut to pieces, or to pull asunder. By means of 
a powerful hydraulic press the tubes of the Britannia railway bridge 
which unites the isle of Anglesea with the main land, were raised 
into their present position. From the principle now stated we may 
learn what mischief may sometimes be done by a very small quan- 
tity of water, when it happens at any time to act according to its 
perpendicular height. If in any building, near the foundation, a 
small quantity of water not more than the extent of a square yard, 
has settled, and completely filled up the whole vacant space — if a 
tube of twenty-eight or thirty feet long were thrust down into the 
water, and filled with water from above, a force of more than five or 
six tons would be applied to that part of the building, which would 
blow it up with the force of gunpowder. Hence, it has sometimes 
happened, that the walls of a house have been undermined and 
destroyed, by rain falling into long narrow chinks, which had 
inadvertently been left, when the walls were built. And hence, 
by similar processes in nature, connected with pools of water in 
the bowels of the earth, the most dreadful devastations have some- 
times happened, and mountains been shaken and convulsed to their 
centre. And hence we may learn the utility of being acquainted 
with the principles of natural scienoe, and the powers and opera- 
tions of nature. 

(3.) Fluids press not only perpendicularly, in common with 
solids, but they also press upwards , sideways , and in every direction 
equally . This may be illustrated as follows: — Take a glass tube 
open at both ends, and stopping one end with a cork, immerse the 
other in water. The water will be prevented from rising far in 
the tube by the air it contains; but if the cork is taken out, the 
air in the tube will be suffered to escape, and the water will rise to 
a level with the surrounding water: which proves the pressure 
upwards. The same effect will take place, if the tube be inclined 
in any direction, or if we use a tube which is bent in any direction. 
— Again, if we bore a hole in the side of a tube or of any vessel 
full of water, the fluid will spout out, which shows that fluids press 
laterally as well as in other directions. — The perpendicular pressure 
of fluids may be further illustrated by the following experiments:— 
If a bladder full of air be immersed in water, the perpendicular 
pressure is manifest from the circumstance, that the deeper the 
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bladder is immersed the more will its bulk be contracted. — An 
empty bottle being corked, and, by means of a weight, let down 
to a certain depth into the sea, will either be broken, or the cork 
will be driven into it by the perpendicular pressure. But a bottle 
filled with water, wine, or other liquids, may be let down to any 
depth, without damage, because in this case the internal pressure 
is equal to the external. 

The pressure of fluids upwards is shown by an instrument 
known by the name of the Hydrostatic Bellows. This instrument 

consists of two oval boards, about 
eighteen inches long and sixteen 
inches broad, covered with leather, 
to rise and fall like the common 
bellows, but without valves. A pipe 
three feet long is fixed at the top 
board, having an opening into the 
interior. If, then, a little water be 
made to run into the bellows to sepa- 
rate the boards — weights to the 
amount of two or three hundred 
pounds may be placed on the upper 
board; after which, when the pipe 
is supplied with water, the water 
will, by its upper pressure, lift up 
and sustain the weights. — On tho 
principle of this upper pressure, lead 
and other heavy substances may be 
made to swim in water, as in the 
following experiment. Plunge a glass tube, open throughout, into 
a vessel of water: Hold, by a string, a flat piece of lead fast to 
the bottom of the tube to prevent the water from getting in be- 
tween the lead and the glass; and supposing the circular piece of 
lead to be one-half inch in thickness, if the tube is immersed in 
the vessel of water to about six inches deep and the string let go, 
the lead will not fall, but will be kept supported by the upward 
pressure of the water from below. Lead is about eleven times 
heavier than water, and the six inches of water is more than eleven 
times the thickness of the lead, and consequently supports it; but 
if the tube were immersed only four or five inches in the water, 
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the lead would sink. In this experiment, the lead should be exactly 
the width of the tube; the lower end of the tube and the upper 
.surface of the lead should be both ground truly flat, and to the 
upper surface of the lead, a piece of leather, soft and well soaked, 
should be nicely adapted, to prevent the water from oozing be- 
tween the lead and the tube. If the experiment were made with 
gold, the depth to which it would have to be plunged would be 
nearly ten inches, because gold is about nineteen times heavier 
than water. 

(4.) A fluid specifically heavier than another will float upon its 
surface. For the lighter fluid will be less powerfully acted upon 
by the force of gravitation than the fluid which is heavier^ and, 
of course, the heavier will occupy the lowest place. The following 
experiments will illustrate this principle. Take a small and open 
vessel of wine, and place it within a large vessel of water, the 
vessel which contains the wine will ascend towards the surface, 
being the lighter body. Jf water be poured into a phial, or a tube 
closed at one end, and oil of turpentine or any other oil be poured 
in above it, the oil will continue upon the top without mingling 
with the water. If mercury, water, wine, oil, alcohol, spirit of 
turpentine, be placed into a phial, in the order of their specifio 
gravities, they will remain quite separate without commingling 
with each other. — When a solid body floats on the surface of a 
fluid specifically heavier than itself, it will sink into the fluid till 
it has displaced a portion of the fluid equal in weight to the whole 
solid. This may be illustrated as follows: — Take a cube of wood 
and place it on the top of a small jar exactly filled with water. A 
part of the cube will be immersed and will displace a portion of 
the water, whioh will run over the mouth of the jar. Next, take 
the cube out of the water and put it into a scale with which an 
empty vessel in the other scale stands balanced. Then pour water 
into that vessel till the equilibrium is restored, and that portion of 
water will exactly fill up the jar in which the cube of wood was 
placed; — which shows that the weight of the water displaced is 
exactly equal to the weight of the wood. In the process of 
Stereotyping, this principle is simply illustrated by the iron false 
bottom of the plunger floating in the mass of molten lead used 
for casting, the lead being the lighter metal. 

(5.) The relative weights which equal bulks of different bodies 
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have to each other la called their specific gravities. And as ft la 
usual to compare them with that of water, and as it is by weighing 
bodies in water that their specific gravities are found, we may hero 
offer a few remarks on this point, as connected with hydrostatics. 
That the reader may understand what is meant by specific gravi- 
ties, we may state, that a cubic foot of cork, for example, is not of 
equal weight with a cubic foot of water, but the water is four times 
heavier than the cork, so that a cubic foot of water would weigh 
as much as four of cork. The specific gravity of lead ore is double 
that of diamond, because one cubic inch of lead is twice as heavy, 
or contains as much matter as one cubic inch of diamond. 

The art of finding the specific gravities of bodies is generally 
understood to have been invented by Abchimkdeb, the celebrated 
mechanist and mathematician of Syracuse, who flourished about 
200 years before Christ. The story goes, that a goldsmith having 
been employed by Hiero, king of Syracuse, to make a crown, a 
mass of gold was given him for that purpose. But it was suspected 
that the workman had kept back part of the gold for his own use, 
and made up the weight by alloying the crown with oopper. 
Hiero, not knowing how to ascertain the truth in relation to this 
circumstance, referred the matter to Archimedes. The philosopher, 
after having long studied the subject in vain, at last accidentally 
hit upon a method of verifying the king’s suspicion. Going one 
day into & bath, he observed that the water rose higher in the tub 
or bath than it was before, and immediately began to reflect that 
any body of an equal bulk with himself would have raised the water 
just to the same height, though a body of equal weight, but not of 
equal bulk would not raise it so much. * This idea suggested to 
him the mode of finding out what he so much desired to ascertain; 
and, in the transports of his joy on making such a discovery, he 
rushed out of the bath, and ran naked through the streets of Sy- 
racuse, exclaiming in the Greek language “ Eurekal Eureka 1* 
u I have found itl I have found it I” 

Now, since gold was the heaviest of all metals known to Archi- 
medes, it appeared evident that it must be of less bulk, ac- 
cording to its weight, than any other met&L He procured a mass 
of pure gold equally heavy with the crown when weighed in air, 
and desired that it should be weighed against the crown in water, 
and if the crown was not alloyed, it would counterbalance the mass 
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of gold when they were both immersed in water, as well as H did 
when they were immersed in air. Bat, on making the trial, he 
found that the mass of gold weighed much heavier in water than 
did the crown: not only so, but when the mass and crown were 
immersed separately in one vessel of water, the crown raised the 
water much higher than the mass of gold did; which proved that 
it was alloyed with some lighter metal which encreased its bulk. 
By making, in this manner, trials of different metals, equally 
heavy as the crown, he found out the quantity of alloy which had 
been introduced into it. 

A body immersed in a fluid will sink to the bottom of it if it 
be heavier than its bulk of the fluid; and if it be suspended in it, 
it will lose as much of what it weighed in air as its bulk of the 
fluid weighs. Hence all bodies of equal bulks, which would sink 
in fluids, lose equal weights when suspended in them; and unequal 
bodies lose in proportion to their bulks. This is the foundation of 
the whole doctrine of specific gravities. — The specific gravities of 
all bodies that sink in water may be found first by weighing the 
body in air and then in water, and dividing the weight in air by 
the loss of weight in water. For example, a guinea weighs one 
hundred and twenty-nine grains in air, and when weighed in water 
k loses seven and one quarter grains, which shows that a quantity 
of water of equal bulk with the guinea weighs seven and one quarter 
grains. Divide one hundred and twenty-nine by seven and one 
quarter, the quotient will be 17.793, or a little more than seven- 
teen and three quarters, which proves the guinea to be seventeen 
and three quarter times heavier than 
its bulk of water. The instrument 
used to find the specific gravities of 
bodies is called the Hydrostatic Bal- 
ance , which differs but little from 
a common balance, only it has a 
hook at the bottom of one of the 
scales on which different substances 
that are to be ^examined may be 
hung by hone hairs, or silk threads, 
so as to be immersed in a ves- 
sel of water without wetting the 
scale. 
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The following is a list of the speeifio gravities of a few common 
substances, that of distilled water being the standard: — 


Distilled water, 

1-000 

Gian, white flint, 


8 800 

Sea water, ... 

1026 

“ crown, ... 


2-520 

Platina, drawn into wire. 

21*042 

M common plate. 


2*760 

Pure gold, 

19*258 

“ bottle, ... 


2-732 

Standard gold. 

17*480 

Ivory, 


1-825 

Lead, fused, ... 

11-352 

Sulphur, 


1990 

Mercury, 

13*568 

Phosphorus, ... 


1.714 

Silver, 

10*474 

Ebony, 


1117 

Bismuth, 

9-828 

Yellow amber. 


1-078 

Nickel, 

8660 

Concentrated sulphuric acid. 2125 

Brass, in wire. 

8-544 

Coal, 

... 

1 250 

" cast, ... 

8 896 

Chalk, 


1-798 

Copper, drawn into wire. 

8878 

Milk, 

... 

1*084 

“ fused, 

7788 

Mahogany, ... 

... 

1-068 

Tin, 

7 291 

Boxwood, 

... 

1-030 

Iron, cast. 

7*207 

Oil, 


*920 

“ bar, 

7-788 

Ice, 

... 

•908 

Steel, 

7*840 

Brandy, 

... 

-920 

Zinc, 

7*191 

Living men, ... 


•891 

Copper, native. 

7800 

Ash, 

... 

•800 

Copper ore, Cornish, ... 

5*452 

Beech, ... 


•700 

Manganese, ... 

0*850 

Elm, 

... 

•600 

Tellurium, ... 

6-115 

Fir, 


•55 0 

Magnesia, ... 

2-600 

Cork, 


•240 

Lime, 

2-800 

Tallow, 


•942 

Talc, German. 

2*246 

Yellow wax, ... 

... 

•965 

Diamond, 

8*521 

Common air,... 


•00112 

Bock crystal,... 

2*650 

Hydrogen gas, 

... 

•000105 


The above table shows the specific gravities of the various sub- 
stances here stated; and when the specific gravity of any body is 
known, it is easy to calculate the weight of any given bulk of that 
body, by multiplying the number opposite to it by 1000 — the 
weight of a cubic foot of water in ounces avoirdupois. Thus, the 
weight of a oubic foot of mercury is 13,568 ounces avoirdupois, 
or 848 pounds; the weight of a cubic foot of lead^is 11,352 ounces, 
or 709 and a half pounds, etc. 

A body specifically lighter than a fluid will swim upon its sur- 
face, in such a manner that a quantity of the fluid equal in bulk 
with the immersed part of the body will be as heavy as the whole 
body. Hence, the lighter a fluid is the deeper will a body sink in it. 
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On this principle the weight of a ship or any other body that floats 
in water may be found. For if we multiply the number of cubic 
feet which are under the surface by 62'5 =the number of pounds in 
one cubic foot of fresh water; or by 64*4= the number of pounds 
in a cubic foot of salt water, the product will be the weight of the 
ship and all that is in it. For since it is the weight of the ship that 
displaces the water, it must continue to sink till it has removed as 
much water as is equal to it in weight, and therefore the part im- 
mersed must be equal in bulk to such a portion of the water as is 
equal to the weight of the whole ship. 

Various experiments have been made in order to determine the 
specific gravity of living men, and from trials which were made 
on ten different persons by Mr. Robertson, librarian to the Royal 
Society, it appeared that their specific gravity, as expressed in the 
table, was 0*891, or about one-ninth less than common water. In 
some cases, however, they are undoubtedly heavier, otherwise they 
would not so easily sink to the bottom, when by accident they 
happen to fall into a river or into the sea. It has been calculated, 
in regard to any middle-sized man whose absolute weight is 135 
pounds, that four pounds of cork connected with his body will keep 
such a person from sinking, so that he may remain with his head 
completely above water. 

Admitting that the bodies of all persons were specifically lighter 
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than water, jet there are certain circumstances which prevent 
them from swimming when plunged in the water. It requires a 
certain degree of skill for a person to throw himself into such a 
position in the water as will cause him to float like a piece of wood. 
Dr. Franklin recommends a person to throw himself in a slanting 
position on his back, but that his whole body except the face should 
be kept under water. Unskilful persons, in the act of attsmpting 
this, are apt to plunge about and struggle; by this means they 
take water in at their mouths and nostrils, which of itself would 
soon make them as heavy or even heavier than the water. The 
coldness of the water likewise tends to contract the body, and 
render it specifically heavier than water; perhaps fear has the same 
tendency; all which circumstances will account for a person sink- 
ing in the water. Man appears more helpless when plunged in 
this element than other land animals. The brute creation seem to 
swim naturally; but the human race must acquire the art by prac- 
tice. In other animals the trunk of the body is large and their 
extremities small In man the arms and legs are small in pro- 
portion to the bulk of the body, but the specific gravity of the ex- 
tremities is greater than that of the trunk; consequently it will be 
more difficult for man than four-footed animals to keep above the 
water. Besides, the act of swimming seems more natural to them 
than to ns, as it corresponds more nearly to their mode of running 
and walking than to ours. 

As salt water, or the water of the sea, is specifically heavier than 
fresh or river water, certain bodies will not be so apt to sink in sea 
water as in rivers. If a ship, for example, were laden at Sunder- 
land, Hartlepool, Whitby, or any other sea-port, with as much coals, 
corn, or other articles as it can possibly carry, it might move on 
in safety till it reached the fresh water in the Thames, and there it 
would infallibly sink to the bottom unless some of the cargo were 
discharged. Sea water may be reckoned at an average about one 
thirty-third part heavier than river water; and this might serve as 
a guide to the master of a ship, who wished to take in as weighty 
a cargo as possible. Suppose 200 tons to be the heaviest cargo 
with which the ship might easily float on the sea, had he the pro- 
spect of ascending a river to unload his vessel, he could not with 
safety take in more than 194 tons, or he should discharge six 
tons before he entered the river. 

It is on principles similar to those which we have now illustrated 
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that fishes swim, and elevate and depress themselves alternately 
in the water. They possess a faculty of 
varying at pleasure the specific gravity of 
their bodies, which they are enabled to ac- 
complish by means of a bladder, usually 
double, known by the name of the air blad- 
der, and which is generally placed above the 
abdominal viscera. A little pneumatic canal, 
which establishes a communication between 
the vent and the bladder, enables the fish to 
introduce into this species of bag an aen- fish liyixo *»n dead. 
form fluid, which varies in its nature accord- 
ing to the different kinds of fishes. The vessel or bag dilated by 
this air produces in the fish an augmentation of volume, causing it 
to be specifically lighter than the water, so that it raises itself in 
the fluid without the intervention of the organs of motion : and 
when it would descend, nothing more is requisite than to expel 
sufficient air from its bladder, to occasion such a diminution of 
volume as will render it heavier than the volume of water which 
it displaces. This construction of a fish shows the wisdom of the 
Creator in adapting it to the element in which it is to pass its 
existence, and likewise the natural instinct or sagacity of the ani- 
mal in applying its powers for the purpose of directing and regu- 
lating its movements. 



Sqftttslitf. 

The science of hydraulics teacnes how to estimate the velocity 
and force of fluids in motion. It may be considered as a branch 
of hydrostatics. On the principles of this science all machines 
worked by water are constructed, and several engines used in the 
mechanical arts. — It would be too tedious to enter minutely into 
this subject, and therefore I shall offer only an illustration or two 
of its principles. 

It has been generally considered an inquiry of some importance 
to know the causes by which water spouts from vessels to different 
heights and distances. We observe, for instance, that when an 
open vessel of liquor upon its stand is pierced at the bottom, tho 
liquor, when the opening is first made, spouts out with great force; 
but, as it continues to run, becomes less violent, and the liquor 
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flows more foobly. A knowledge of hydraulics instruets us In the 
cause of this diminution of its strength; it shows precisely how far 
the liquor will spout from any vessel, and how fast and in what 
quantities it will flow. Upon the principles elicited by this science^ 
various kinds of mills, pumps, fountains, and other machines are 
constructed and their theory explained. The following is one of 
the important theorems or principles in hydraulics:— 

The velocity with which water spouts out at a hole in the side or 
bottom of a vessel, is as the square root of the depth or dist&noe 
of the hole below the surface of the water. 

For, in order to make double the quantity of a fluid run through 
one hole, as through another of the same size, it will require four 
times the pressure of the other, and therefore must be four 
times the depth of the other below the surface of the water. 
For the same reason, three times the quantity running in an eqnal 
time through the same sort of hole, must run with three times the 
velocity, which will require nine times the pressure, and conse* 
quently must be nine times as deep below the surface of the fluid; 
and so on for other proportions. — In order to show the different 
quantities and velocities of water spouting at different dis- 
tances from the surface of a reservoir, a vessel such as that 
represented in Fig. 26, may be used. The water will issue from 


Fig. 26 . 



the orifice at C with greater velocity, and consequently in greater 
quantity than at B or A. If the orifice C be four times as deep 
below the surface as the orifice A, it will discharge twice as much 
water in a given time as A, because two is the square root of four. 
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If a cup that holds an English pint were {diced so as to feoeive the 
water that spouts from the pipe A, and at the same moment a cup 
that holds a quart were so placed as to receive the water that 
■pouts from the pipe C, both cups would be filled at the same time 
by their respective pipes, — supposing water to be constantly poured 
into the vessel to keep the surface still at the same height. 

The horizontal distance to which a fluid will spout from a hori- 
zontal pipe in any part of the side of an upright vessel below the 
surface of the fluid is equal to twice the length of a perpendicular 
to the side of the vessel, drawn from the mouth of the pipe to a 
semicircle described upon the altitude of the fluid; and therefore 
the fluid will spout to the greatest distance possible from a pipe 
whose mouth is the centre of the semicircle; because a perpen- 
dicular to its diameter drawn from that point is the longest that 
oan be drawn from any part of the diameter to the circumference 
of the semicircle. Thus, if the vessel represented in the figure be 
full of water, and the horizontal pipe B in the middle of its side, 
and the semicircle be described on B as a centre, the perpendicular 
from that point to the diameter is the longest that can be drawn 
from any part of the diameter to the circumferenoe. If, therefore, 
the vessel be kept full, the jet B will spout from the pipe B to a 
horizontal distance which is double the length of the perpendicular; 
and if two other pipes, C and A, be fixed into the side of the 
vessel, at equal distances above and below the pipe B, the perpen- 
diculars from these pipes will be equal, and the jets spouting from 
them will each go to a horizontal distance which is double the 
length of either the equal perpendiculars drawn from these pipes 
to the semicircle. Consequently the pipe or orifice B in the centre 
of the column of water will project the fluid to the greatest hori- 
zontal distance. — The vessel here represented may be made either 
of wood or of tinplate; and if a bent tube be inserted at D, and 
the holes ABC shut up, it may serve to exhibit a jet cTeau. 

As our limits prevent us from prosecuting this subject much 
further, we shall just give a brief description of the common or 
sucking pump, the action of which depends partly on hydrostatical 
and partly on pneumatical principles. — There are three kinds of, 
pumps, namely, the sucking, the lifting, and the forcing pump. By 
the two last water may now be raised to any height with an adequate 
apparatus and su$oienl power; but by the sucking pump it can 
be raised only about thirty-two or thirty-three feet above the sur- 
face of the watet, ♦ 
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The body of a common pomp consists of a large tube or pipe 
whose lower end is immersed in the water which it is designed to 
raise. A kind of stopper called a piston, is fitted to this tube, and 
is made to slide np and down in it by means of a metallic rod 
fastened to the centre of a piston. This pump is represented in 
Figure 27, where A B represents a pipe open at both endsi In 
this is a moveable cylinder or piaUm C, which works in the bore of 
the pipe. The piston is made so as to fit the bore exactly, by 
leathers or other means, to prevent the air from passing between 
It and the sides of the pump. There is a valve in the piston which 
opens upwards like a trap door, for the purpose of permitting the 
air and the water to ascend through it, but to pre- 
vent them from returning. The first and wider 
part of the pump is called the barrel , and the other 
part DB is called the mdion-pipe, and is of a 
smaller diameter. At the joining of the barrel with 
the suction-pipe there is a fixed valve D, opening 
also upwards. The lower end of the suction-pipe is 
immersed in tho water, which runs into it through 
small holes at B; and at the top of the barrel is a 
wide head, and a pipe E for letting out the water 
which has been raised by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere and the working of the pump. 

When the pump is in a state of inaction, the 
piston C is closed down upon the fixed valve D, and 
both valves remain shut by their own weight. In 
drawing up the piston from D to C a vacuum of air 
is found in that space; consequently, the air in the 
rest of the pipe from D to B will force its way 
through the valve D, and fill the part which had been exhausted. 
The water, then, relieved from the pressure of the air, ascends 
into the pump. A few strokes of the handle totally excludes the 
air from the body of the pump, and fills it with water, which, 
having passed through both the valves, runs out at the spout. By 
alternately raising and depressing the pistons, this effect is pro- 
duced; every time the bucket is raised, the valve D rises, and tho 
valve C falls; and at every time the bucket is depressed, the valve 
D falls and C rises; and thus a stream will be produced which con- 
tinues so long as the operation is performed. If, at the beginning 
of the operation, the leathers be dry, the piston C will not exhaust 
the air suffioiently^and the water will refuse to rise; but if a oea 
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tain quantity of water be poured upon the piston, it will swell the 
leathers, causing them to fit closely, and then the piston will act. 

The pump is said to have been invented by a mathematician 
named Ctesebes, about 120 years before Christ, but the principle 
on which it acts appears to have been unknown till the seventeenth 
century. About that time some workmen were employed by the 
duke of Florence to raise water by a common sucking pump to the 
height of fifty or sixty feet. A pump was accordingly constructed 
for that purpose; but after all their efforts, they were unable to 
raise it above the height of thirty-two feet. The matter was 
referred for explanation to the famous astronomer and philosopher 
Galileo; but, strange to tell, he was unable to solve the difficulty. 
This difficulty is now very easily explained, when we take into 
account the pressure of the atmosphere. The water is raised by 
pumps in consequence of the elasticity of the pressure of the atmos- 
phere; and the reason why it can be raised only to about thirty- 
two feet in common pumps is, because the force of the atmosphere 
is equal only to a column of water about thirty-two feet in height. 

This branch of philosophy treats of the nature and properties of 
the atmosphere, and of their effects, on solid and fluid bodies. 
From this science we learn that air has weight , and presses on all 
sides like other fluids; that the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
top of a mountain is less than on the plain beneath; that it presses 
upon our bodies with a weight of several thousand pounds more at 
one time than at another; that air can be compressed into forty 
thousand times less space than it naturally occupies; that it is of 
an elastic or expansive nature, and that the force of its spring is 
equal to its weight; that its elasticity is increased by heat; that it 
is necessary to the production of sound, the support of flame and 
animal life, and the germination and growth of all kinds of 
vegetables. 

These positions are proved and illustrated by such experiments 
as the following: — The general pressure of the atmosphere is proved 
by such experiments as those detailed in Note II. of the Appendix. 
The following experiment proves that air is compressible . If a 
glass tube, open at one end, and close at the other, be plunged, 
with the open end downwards, into a tumbler of water, the water 
will rise a little way in the tube; which shows, that the air which 
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filled the tube is compressed by the water into a snrller space. 
The elasticity of air is proved by tying up a bladder, with a very 
small quantity of air within it, and putting it under the receiver of 
an air-pump, when it will be seen gradually to inflate, till it 
becomes of its full size. A similar effect would take place by car- 
rying the bladder to the higher regions of the atmosphere. On 
the compression and elasticity of the air depends the construction 
of that dangerous and destructive instrument, the Air-gun. That 



it is capable of being ratified by heat, is proved by bolding to fho 
fire a half-blown bladder, slightly tied at the neck, when it will 
dilate to nearly its full size; and if either a JuU-Uown bladder, or 
a thin glass bubble filled with air, is held to a strong fire, it will 
burst. The elasticity of the air is such that Mr. Boyle, by means 
of an air-pump, caused it to dilate till it occupied fourteen thou- 
sand times the space that it usually does. That the air is necessaty 
to sound, flame, animal and vegetable life, is proved by the follow- 
^ ing experiments: — When the receiver of an 

§ air-pump is exhausted of its air, a cat, a 
mouse, or a bird, placed in it, expires in a few 
moments, in the greatest agonies. A bell rang 
in the same situation produces no sound; and a 
lighted candle is instantly extinguished. Similar 
experiments prove that air is necessary for the 
flight of birds, the ascent of smoke and va- 
pours, the explosion of gunpowder, and the 
growth of plants; and that all bodies descend 
smoke descending equally swift in a place void of air; a guinea 
in vacuo. and a feather being found to fall to the bottom 
of an exhausted receiver at the same instant. 

On (he principle of this science the Barometer, or Weather- 
Qian, is constructed. If a glass tube, about thirty-three inches 
long, and hermetically sealed at one end, be filled with mercury, 
and then inverted into a basin of the same fluid, the mercury in 
the tube will stand at an altitude above the surface of that in the 
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basin, between twenty-eight and thirty-one inches. When a tube 
is thus filled, and graduated from twenty-eight to thirty-one inches, 
it derives the name of a Barometer or Weather-glass. Opposite the 
graduated part of this instrument the following words are generally 
engraved on the common barometer. At thirty-one inches. Very 
Dry, — at thirty-and-a half, Set Fair , — at thirty. Fair , — at 
twenty-nine-and-a-half, inches. Changeable, — at twenty-nine inches, 
Hain , — at twenty-eight-and-a-half inches, Much Bain, — at twenty- 
eight inches. Stormy. As the atmosphere varies in its density at 
different times, the surfaoe of the mercury in the tube will be 
sometimes at one elevation, and sometimes at another; and the 
different elevations of the mercury were supposed to correspond to 
certain changes of the weather. But the changes of the weather 
indicated by the different heights of the mercury are not always 
found to correspond with the words marked on the scale of the 
barometer. It is very seldom that the mercury descends so low as 
Stormy , or rises so high as Set Fair . Its more ordinary range is 
from Bain to Fair. 

The Barometer, as its name denotes, is an instrument for mea- 
suring the weight of the atmosphere; and as the atmosphere varies 
in its pressure, it indicates the variations which take place in its 
weight or pressure, which are found to be generally 
accompanied with changes in the weather. As a 
cubic inch of water weighs 253*18 grains Troy, a 
cubic inch of air weighs 0*288 grains; and if mercury 
be fourteen times heavier than water, the specific 
gravity of air is to that of mercury as 1 to 885x 
14: =12,390; that is, mercury is twelve thousand 
three hundred and ninety times heavier than air in its 
general state at the surface of the earth. Now, the 
mercury in the tube of the barometer will subside till 
the column be equivalent to the weight of the exter- 
nal air upon the surface of the mercury in the basin, 
and is therefore a true criterion to measure that weight. 

When the mercury stands at thirty inches, it shows 
that a column of mercury thirty inches long balanoes 
a similar column of air the whole height of the atmos- 
phere. Therefore, if the air were equally dense at all 

the atmosphere, to its top, its height, or ths 
flbffpfopi above the earth, would be, 12,390 times baeometbu 
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thirty inches=871,700 inches, which are equal to five miles 
and 1524 yards. This would be the height of the atmosphere, 
were it equally dense in all its parts: bat it is found that 
the air, by its elastic quality, expands and contracts, so that at 
three-and-a-half miles above the surface of the earth, it is twioe as 
rare as its surface; at seven miles it is four times rarer; at ten- 
and-a half miles, eight times rarer; at fourteen miles, sixteen times 
rarer, etc. In this way, therefore, the real height of the atmos- 
phere cannot be determined. But, from experiment and calcula- 
tion, it is found that the atmosphere at the height of more than 
forty-five miles above the earth's surface is not sufficiently dense 
to refract the rays of light, and consequently this is generally 
reckoned the height of the atmosphere. 

The following are some roles, founded on numerous observa- 
tions, which have been given for judging of the state of the weather 
from the variations of the barometer: — 

1. The rising of the mercury presages in general fair weather; 
and its falling ybuZ weather, as rain, snow, high winds and storms. 
When the surface of the mercury is convex, oi stands higher in 
the middle than at the sides, it is a sign that the mercury is then 
in a rising state; but if the surface be concave or hollow in the 
middle, it is then sinking. 

2. In very hot weather the falling of the mercury denotes 
thunder. Storms of thunder most frequently happen when the 
mercury stands at Changeable , or a little below or above it. 

3. In winter, the rising of the mercury presages frost; and in 
frosty weather, if it fall three or four divisions, there will be a 
thaw. But in a continued frost, if the mercury rise, it will cer- 
tainly snow. 

4. When wet weather happens soon after the frilling of the mer- 
cury, expect but little of it: on tbe contrary, expect but little fair 
weather when it proves fair shortly after it has risen. 

5. In wet weather, when the mercury rises mnch and high, and 
continues so for two or three days before the rain is entirely over, 
a continuance of fair weather may be expected. 

6. The unsettled motion of the mercury denotes unsettled 
weather. 

7. In fair weather, when the mercury falls much and low, and 
thus continues for two or three days before the rain comes, then a 
great deal of wet weather may be expected and probably high winds. 
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8. In winter, spring, and autumn, the sudden falling of the 
mercury, and that for a large space, denotes high winds and 
'storms; but in summer, it presages heavy showers, and frequently 
thunder. It sinks lowest of all for great winds, though not ac- 
companied with rain, but it falls more for wind and rain together 
than for either of them alone. 

9. If, after rain, the wind change into any part of the north, 
with a clear and dry sky, and the mercury rise, it is a certain sign 
of fair weather. 

10. After very great storms of wind, when the mercury has been 
low, it generally rises again very fast. — In settled fair weather, 
except the barometer sink much, expect but little rain. — In a wet 
season, the smallest depressions must be attended to; for when the 
air is much inolined to showers, a little sinking in the mercury de- 
notes more rain. And in such a season, if it rise suddenly fast 
and high, faurweather cannot be expected to last more than a day 
or two. 

11. The words engraved on the scale of the barometer are not so 
much to be attended to as the rising and falling of the mercury; for, 
if it stand at Much Rain , and then rise to Changeable , it denotes fair 
weather, though not to continue so long as if the mercury had risen 
higher. If the mercury stands at Fair and falls to Changeable , bad 
weather may be expected. 

The greatest heights of the mercury are found during the pre- 
valence of easterly and north-easterly winds; and it may often rain 
or snow — the wind being in these points — while the barometer is 
in a rising state, the effects of the wind counteracting. But the 
mercury sinks for wind as well as rain in ail other points of the 
Compass. — Prom these observations it appears that it is not so 
much the height of the mercury in the tube that indicates the 
weather as its motion upwards or downwards. In the torrid zone 
the mercury seldom either rises or falls so much as in our cli- 
mate. 

The barometer is an instrument which has likewise been applied 
to the measuring of heights. As we ascend into the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, we find that the air is rarer than at the surface 
of the earth, and its pressure, consequently, is less. If in ascend- 
ing a mountain we take a barometer along with us, we shall find 
that the mercury gradually sinks in proportion to the elevation we 
have attained. And from numerous observations and calculations. 
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it has been determined at what rate die barometer sinks for every 
hundred feet of elevation. For example, in ascending the Pay de 
Dome, a high mountain in the Alps, the mercury in the barometer 
fell three and a half inches; and the height of the mountain was 
found by measurement to be 8204 feet. By a similar experiment 
made on the top of Snowdon, in Wales, the mercury was found to 
fall three inches and eight-tenths at the height of 8720 feet above 
the surface of the earth. From these and similar observations it 
has been inferred that, in ascending any lofty eminence, the mer- 
cury in the barometer will fall about one-tenth of an inch for every 
hundred feet of perpendicular asoent. This number is only an ap- 
proximation to the truth; but may be sufficiently exact for ordin- 
ary purposes, where great accuracy is not required. 

Taking the proportion now stated as nearly correct — were we to 
ascend an eminence, and find that the mercury had fallen one inch, 
we might then infer that we had ascended to an elevation, about a 
thousand feet in height. It is in this way that an Aeronaut, when 
ascending the atmosphere in a b&loon is enabled to determine the 
altitude above the earth to which he has risen* 


Connected with the atmosphere and evaporation, is the formation 
if Clouds. Evaporation is the process by which water is converted 
into vapour, which being specifically lighter than the atmorphere, 
is raised above the surface of the earth, and afterwards, by a par- 
tial condensation, forms those masses that float above us which we 
call clouds. They differ from fogs only by their height and their 
less degree of transparency. The cause of this latter circumstance 
is the thinness of tho atmosphere in its higher regions where the 
particles of vapour become condensed. The varieties of clouds 
are numerous. Some cast a shade that covers the sky, and at 
times produce a considerable darkness; others resemble a light 
veil, and permit the rays of the sun and moon to pass through 
them. The watery evaporations which rise from seas, lakes, ponds, 
rivers, and in fact from the whole surface of the earth, ascend, on 
account of their elasticity and lightness, in the atmosphere, till 
the air becomes so cold and thin that they can rise no higher, but 
are condensed, and fall down in rain. — Various opinions have pre- 
vailed among philosophers, as to the causes which operate in the 
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formation of clouds, and the manner in which they are condensed 
into rain. De Luc supposes that water, after its ascent in the form 
of vapour, and before it takes the shape of clouds, exists in a 
gaseous state, and he explains the clouds to be collections of small 
vesicles, in the transformation of which from the gaseous state, he 
believes that caloric, or the principle of heat, operates in part at 
least, because according to his opinion, clouds communicate a 
degree of heat to the body which they render damp. Others sup- 
pose that electricity is one principal agent in the formation of 
clouds. It is certain that, in many instances, they contain a pro- 
digious quantity of electricity, and many terrible and destructive 
effects have been produced by them when in this state. But though 
it is certain that all clouds or even fogs and rain are electrified in 
some degree, it still remains a question whether the clouds are 
formed in consequence of the vapour of which they are composed 
being first electrified, or whether they become electrified in con- 
sequence of its being first separated from the atmosphere, and in 
some measure condensed. In short, the formation of clouds, and 
the various changes and modifications which take place before they 
are condensed into rain cannot as yet be said to have been fully 
ascertained. As Goldsmith remarks, “ Every cloud that moves, 
and every shower that falls, serves to mortify the philosopher's 
pride, and to show him hidden qualities in air and water, that he 
finds it difficult to explain." 

The change of winds, among other causes, contributes essen- 
tially to the formation of clouds and fogs. In countries where 
this change is small and infrequent, as between the tropics, these 
phenomena of humidity must be comparatively rare; but when 
they do happen, they are the more violent, because a great quantity 
of vapour has had time to collect Hence it happens in tropical 
climes, after a long period of dry weather and serene skies, when 
the clouds collect, they remain for weeks, and sometimes for 
months, covering the face of the heavens, and pouring down tor- 
rents of rain accompanied with thunder and lightning, and violent 
tornadoes. 

The distance of the clouds from the surface of the earth is differ- 
ent at different times. Thin and light clouds are higher than the 
highest mountains; thick and heavy clouds, on the contrary, some- 
times touch low mountains, steeples, and even trees. The average 
height of the clouds is generally reckoned to be about two miles 
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and a half. Their size is likewise very different. Some have been 
found occupying an extent of twenty square miles; and their thick- 
ness, in some cases, has been ascertained by travellers who have 
ascended high mountains, to be a thousand feet: Others are very 
thin and of small dimensions. The tops of very high mountains 
are frequently above the level of the general range of the clouds, 
bo that the traveller who ascends to their summits frequently be- 
holds the clouds and the tempests raging far beneath him, while all 
appears serene and calm in the blue firmament above. Clouds 
that are highly electrified descend lowest, their height being fre- 
quently not above seven or eight hundred yards above the ground; 
nay, sometimes thunder-clouds appear actually to touch the ground 
with one of their edges. — In the evenings after sunset, ahd morn- 
ings before sunrise, we frequently observe the clouds tinged with 
beautiful colours. They are mostly red, sometimes orange, yellow, 
or purple, more rarely bluish, but seldom or never green. This 
is supposed to be owing to the clouds reflecting the sun’s light 
precisely as it is transmitted to them through the atmosphere. 
The atmosphere reflects the most refrangible rays in the greatest 
quantity; and therefore ought to transmit the least refrangible 
ones — red, orange, and yellow — to the clouds, which accordingly 
appear most usually of those colours. 

The motions of the clouds, though sometimes directed by the 
wind, are not always so, especially when thunder is about to ensue. 
In this case they seem to move very slowly, and frequently to be 
absolutely stationary for some time. The reason of this most 
probably is, that they are impelled by two opposite streams of air 
nearly of equal strength, by which their velocity is greatly re- 
tarded. In such cases, both the aerial currents seem to ascend 
to a very considerable height; for Messrs. Charles and Roberts, 
when endeavouring to avoid a thundercloud in one of their 
penal voyages, could find no alteration in the course of the cur- 
rent, though they ascended to the height of 4000 feet from 
the surface of the earth. In some cases the motions of the 
olouds evidently depend on their electricity > independently of 
any current of air whatever. Thus, in a calm mid warm day, 
we often see small clouds meeting each other ir opposite direc- 
tions, and setting out from such short distances, that we can- 
not suppose any opposite winds to be the cause. These clouds, 
'/hen they moot, iDotesi rf forming a larger one, become much 
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less, and sometimes vanish altogether; a circumstance undoubtedly 
owing to tbe discharge of opposite electricities into each other.— 
The shapes of the clouds are likewise undoubtedly owing to their 
electricity; for in those seasons in which a great commotion has 
been excited in the atmospherical electricity, we perceive the 
clouds assuming strange and whimsical shapes, which vary almost 
every moment. This, as well as the meeting of small clouds in 
the air, and vanishing upon contact, is an almost infallible sign of 
thunder. 

Artificial Distinction or Classification of Clouds. — There 
are three general distinctions or modifications of clouds which are 
now recognized by Naturalists, — the Cirrus, the Cumulus, and the 
Stratus. The Cirrus is a cloud which appears to have the least 
density, and generally the greatest elevation, and the greatest 
variety of extent and direction, and its figure is very rapidly and 
frequently changed. After a continuance of clear weather, the 
cirrus is frequently the first cloud that is seen It looks like a 
fine whitish thread pencilled on the clear blue sky, and other faint 
lines of the same kind are added laterally. They increase in size 
and length, and often serve as stems from which numerous 
branches proceed, and become other cirri of the same kind. — They 
are generally very high in the air; they do not always extend in 
parallel lines, but frequently diverge, or en crease obliquely down- 
wards. Sometimes it happens that transverse lines are formed, 
giving to the sky the appearance of being covered with a beautiful 
curtain of net work. In some kinds of weather these clouds fre- 
quently present to the eye numberless and ever-changing figures. 
Their duration is uncertain, varying from a few minutes after their 
first appearance to an extent of many hours. It is long when they 
appear alone, and at great heights, and shorter when they are 
formed lower, and m the vicinity of other clouds. This species 
of cloud is generally supposed to be a conductor of the electric 
fluid. 

The Cumulus is generally of the most dense structure, consist- 
ing of a convex aggregate of watery particles, encreasing upwards 
from a horizontal base. It is formed in the lower part of the atmos- 
phere, and moves along in the current of wind which is next to the 
earth. When first seen, its appearance is that of a small irregular 
spot, whioh increases in size, preserves a flat horizontal base, and 
assumes more or less of a conical figure. Those clouds vary in 
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simp and dimensions according to the causes which produce them. 
Sometimes they are well defined hemispherical masses; at other 
times they rise into mountains ranged in one plane, and with their 
white silvery summits, present an august and beautiful appear- 
ance. Before rain they increase very rapidly, descend lower in 
the atmosphere, and become fleecy and irregular in their appear- 
ance, with their surfaces full of protuberances. In changeable 
weather, they evaporate almost as soon as formed, or quickly 
change into other modifications; but in fair weather they keep 
paoe with the diurnal temperature. They are seen to form soon 
after sun-rise, arrive at their maximum about mid-day, when they 
become convenient screens to intercept the solar rays, and they 
generally subside in the evening a little before or after sun-eet. 
This circumstance requires to be attended to by the astronomer 
when intending to view the solar spots; for if, in a dear morning, 
he defer his observations till noon or afternoon, he will very likely 
be disappointed by the interposition of these clouds. The formation 
of large cumuli to lee- ward in a strong wind indicates the approach 
of a calm with rain. When they do not disappear about sun-eet, 
but continue to rise, thunder may be expected in the night. 

The Stratus. — This is among the densest and the lowest of the 
clouds. Its lower surface usually rests on the earth or on the 
water. It is properly the doud of night, as the time of its appear- 
ance is about sun-set, and it disappears soon after sun-rise. When 
ascending in the atmosphere, it often seems at a certain deration 
to become a cumulus. It comprehends what we usually call fogs 
and mists, which in fine summer evenings are seen to ascend in 
spreading sheets from valleys, fields, and lakes; and which, in 
winter and autumn, sometimes continue through the day as dense 
fogs. . 

Besides the above general divisions of the douds, there are cer- 
tain subordinate divisions into which they have been arranged, 
distinguished by the following terms: Cirro-cumulus , Cirro-stratus, 
Cumulo-stratus, Nimbus or Cumulo<irro-stratus. 

After the cirrus has continued for sometime encreadng it usually 
passes into the Cirro-cumulus, or the Cirro-stratus, at the same 
time descending to a lower station in the atmosphere. The cirro- 
cumulus is formed from a cirrus or from a number of small sepa- 
rate cirri, by the fibres collapsing as it were, and passing into small 
roundish masses in which the texture of the cirrus is no longer dia- 
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sensible. This configuration of the clouds is very common in 
summer, and frequently forms very beautiful skies. These cirro- 
cumuli are seen floating gently along in different altitudes, and 
consist of numerous distant beds of small roundish connected 
clouds, presenting what is generally called a dappled sky. Such 
clouds are generally attendant on warm and dry weather. They 
are occasionally seen in winter, and in the intervals of showers; 
they are a sure prognostic of encreased temperature. 

The Cirro-stratus results from the subsidence of the fibres of the 
cirrus to a horizontal position, at the same time that they approach 
each other laterally. This cloud descends lower in the atmosphere 
than the cirrus, its fibres become denser and more regularly hori- 
zontal. Its figure is very various, sometimes it consists in dense 
longitudinal streaks; at others it looks like shoals of fish; some- 
times the whole sky is so mottled with it, as to give the idea of the 
back of the mackerel, which is called the mackerel-backed sky. It 
is remarkable for exhibiting a great variety of beautiful colours, par- 
ticularly in the morning and evening, when the sun is near the 
horizon. It precedes wind and rain, the near or distant approach 
of which may sometimes be estimated from its greater or less abun- 
dance or permanence. It is almost always to be seen in the inter- 
vals of storms. 

The Oumulo-stratus is formed in the interval between the first 
appearance of the fleecy cumulus and the commencement of rain; 
also during the approach of a thunder-cloud. The cumulus, losing 
its hemispherical figure, encreases irregularly upward, grows more 
dense, and overhangs its base in uneven or rugged folds. This 
cloud varies its appearance at different times. Sometimes it appears 
as a large lofty dense cloud overhanging a perpendicular stem, and 
looks like a great mushroom. Frequently a long range of cumulo- 
strati appears together, which presents the aspect of a chain of 
mountains with silvery tops, appearing sometimes like mountains 
covered with snow, intersected with dark ridges, and lakes of 
water, rocks, and towers. This happens more especially in the 
torrid zones. Before thunder-storms it seems frequently reddish, 
which some have imagined to rise from its being highly charged 
Vrith the electric fluid. 

The Nimbus , or rain cloud. Before rain takes place, the clouds 
iare uniformly found to undergo a change, attended with appear- 
ances sufficiently remarkable to indicate this as a distinct modi- 
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fication of clouds. This change is supposed to consist in the uniting 
of particles of water differently electrified, which, having a mutual 
attraction for each other, closely unite, forming visible drops of 
water, which therefore gravitate and descend in rain. The follow- 
ing changes are what frequently happens in the rapid production 
of showers. The cumulus, moving along in a low region of the 
atmosphere, appears retarded in its progress, encreases upwards, 
and inosculates with a cirrus or cirro-stratus above; then the whole 
changes into a cumulo-stratus, and spreads horizontally, forming a 
dense sheet: a sort of crown of cirrose fibres extends upwards from 
the superior part, while loose fiocky cumuli, entering from below, 
seem to nourish the growing nimbus, which, increasing in density, 
at length descends in rain, the drops or streams of which appear 
to acquire magnitude in their progress to the earth. After the 
storm has spent itself, the mass is again disunited, and formed into 
the different modifications. 1 Among clouds the cirrus is reckoned 
the highest, the cirro-cumulus next; and the cirro-stratus, cumulus, 
and stratus, successively lower than each other. The nimbus, 
which resolves the clouds into rain, may be considered as the 
lowest. 

Clouds, highly charged with electricity, not only produoe violent 
storms of thunder and lightning, but sometimes are the cause of 
the most dreadful devastations. Of this we have a striking instance, 
which occurred in the island of Malta, on the 29th of October, 
1757, as related by Mr. Brydone in the 1st voL of his * Tour 
through Sicily and Malta/ 

“ About three quarters of an hour after midnight there appeared 
to the south-west of the city a great black cloud, which, as it ap- 
proaohed, changed its colours, till at last it became like a flame of 
fire mixed with black smoke. A dreadful noise was heard on its 
approach, that alarmed the whole city. It passed over part of the 
port, and came first upon an English ship, which in an instant was 
torn to pieces, and nothing left but the hulk; part of the masts, 
sails, and cordage were carried along with the cloud to a con- 
siderable distance. The small boats and fellouques that fell in its 
way were all broken to pieces and sunk. The noise increased and 
became more frightful. A sentinel, terrified at its approaoh, ran 

1 Several of the preceding descriptions of the modifications of the cloods 
have been selected and abridged from Forster's * Resear ch es about Atmo* 
spherical Phenomena/ 
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into h» Itaxt Both he and it were fitted up and carried into the 
sea, where he perished. It then traversed a considerable part of 
the city, and laid in rains almost every thing that lay in its way. 
Several houses were laid level with the ground, and it did not leave 
one steeple in its passage^ The beUs of some of them, together 
with the spires, were carried to a considerable distance. The 
Tools of the ohurohes were demolished and beat down, which, if it 
had happened in the day-time, must have had dreadfat conse- 
quences, as all the people would immediately have run to the 
churches. It went off at the north-east point of the city; and, 
demolishing the light-house, is said to have mounted up hi the air 
with a frightful noise, and passed over the sea to Sicily, where it 
tore up some tree* and did other damage, but nothing considerable, 
as its fury had been mostly spent upon Malta. The number of 
balled and wounded amounted to nearly 200; and the loss of ship- 
ping and bouses was very considerable." — The people of Malta 
declared with one voice that it was a legion of devils let loose to 
punish them for their sins, and that, had there not been a few godly 
people amongst them, their whole city would certainly have been 
involved in one universal destruction. 

Many other illustrations might have been given of subjects con- 
nected with pneumatics, did our limits permit further enlargement. 
— On the principles which this science has established have been 1 
constructed the air-pump, the thermometer, the diving bell, tho 
hydrometer, the condenser, the vain guage, and various other in- 
struments that have contributed to the comfort of human life, 
' and the enlargement of our knowledge of the constitution of 
nature. 


Stnaftita. 

This science treats of the nature, the phenomena, and the laws 
of sound , and the theory of musical concord and harmony. From 
the experiments which have been made on this subject, we learn, 
that air is essential to the production of sound; that it arises from 
vibrations in the air, communicated to it by vibrations of the sound- 
ing body; that these vibrations, or aerial pulses, are propagated 
all round in a spherical undulatory manner; that their density 
decreases as the squares of die distances from the sounding body 
encrease; that they are propagated together in great numbers 
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from different bodies, without disturbance or confusion, as is evident 
from concerts of musical instruments; that water, timber, and smooth 
walls, are also good conductors of sound; that sound travels at the 
rate of 1142 feet in a second, or about thirteen miles in a minute; 1 * 
that the softest whisper flies as fast as the loudest thunder; and 
that the utmost limits, within which the loudest sounds, produoed 
by artificial means, can be heard, is 180 or 200 miles; 3 that sound, 
striking against an obstacle, as the wall of a house, may, like 
light, be reflected, and produce another sound, which is called an 
echo; and that, after it has been reflected from several places, it 
may be collected into one point or focus, where it will be more 
audible than in any other plaoe. 

The following are some of the phenomena connected with echoes. 
1. A plane obstacle reflects the sound back in its due tone and 
loudness; allowance being made for the proportional decrease of 
the sound according to its distance. 2. A convex obstacle reflects 
the sound somewhat smaller, and quicker — though weaker than it 
otherwise would be. 3. A concave obstacle echoes back the sound 
louder, slower, and also inverted; but never according to the 
order of words. 4. The echoing body being removed farther off, 
roflects more of the sound than when nearer, which is the reason 
why some echoes repeat but one syllable, some one word, and 
some many. 5. Echoing bodies may be so contrived and placed, 
that reflecting the sound from one to the other, either directly and 
mutually, or obliquely and by succession, out of one sound, a 

1 The velocity of sound has been somewhat differently estimated by dif- 

ferent experimenters. Mr. Boyle estimated its velocity at 1200 feet; the 
Florentine Academicans at 1148; the French Academic&ns at 1172 feet per 
second. It is reckoned by some modern philosophers that 1120 feet per 
second may be reckoned as a medium estimate. The experiments of Flam- 
stead, Halley, and Derham, which were considered as having been accurately 
performed, give 1142 feet per second as the average velocity of sound — 
which is sometimes modified by the direction of the wind and local cir- 
cumstances. 

3 In the war between England and Holland, in 1072, the noise of the 
guns was heard in those parts of Wales which were estimated to be two 
hundred miles distant from the scene of action. But the sounds produoed 
by volcanoes have been heard at a much greater distance ; some instances 
of which are stated in Chap. IV. Sect. 2. A French savan has also made 
some experiments on the weather from the vibrations of the air, caused by 
the bombardment of Sebastopol. Several other facts, in relation to sound, 
are detailed in Chap. Ill, Art. Acoueik Tunnel* 
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multiple echo, or many echoes shall arise. A multiple edbo may 
be made by so placing the echoing bodies at unequal distances 
that they may reflect all one way, and not one on the other, by 
which means a manifold successive sound will be heard; one clap 
of the hands like many; one ha, like laughter; one single word 
like many of the same tone and accent, and so one viol, like many 
of the same kind, imitating each other. 6. Echoing bodies may be 
so ordered that from any one sound given they shall produce many 
echoes different both as to tone and intensity. By which means a 
musical room might be so oontrived that not only one instrument 
playing in it shall seem many of the same sort and size, but even 
a concert of different ones — only by placing echoing bodies so, 
that any note played shall be returned by them in 3rds, ffths, 
and 8ths. 

Echoes are found for the most part in caverns, grottos, and 
ruined abbeys. They reverberate in the areas of antique halls, 
in the windings of long passages, in the aisles of arched cathe- 
drals, and not unfrequently among mountain ranges, and the ice- 
bergs of the Arctic seas. — The following are some 4 / the more 
remarkable echoes which have been noted by various i/riters:— 

In the sepulchre of Metella, the wife of Crassus, there was an 
echo whioh repeated five different times in five different keys what 
a man said. At a tower in Cyzicus there is said to be an echo 
where the sound is repeated seven times. At Woodstock there 
was an eoho which returned seventeen syllables during the day, 
and twenty during night. One of the finest echoes we read of is 
that mentioned by Barthias, which repeated seventeen times the 
words a man uttered. This echo was on the banks of the Naha, 
between Coblentz and Bingen. Whereas in other echoes the sound 
is not heard till some time after hearing the word spoken, or the 
notes sung; — in this, the person who speaks or sings is scarcely 
heard at all; but the repetition most dearly, and always in sur- 
prising varieties; the echo seeming sometimes to approach nearer, 
and sometimes to be farther off. Sometimes the voice is heard 
very distinctly, and sometimes scarcely at all. One hears only 
one voice and another several; one hears echo on the right, and 
another on the left, and in general the responses were loud and 
distinct, clear and various. — In the cemetery of the Abercom 
family, at Paisley, in the county of Renfrew, there is an echo ex- 
ceedingly striking and romantic* When the door of the chapel is 
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dosed $ith- any degree of violence, the reverberations are equal ta 
the sounds of thunder. Breathe a single note of musio, and the 
tone ascends gradually, with a multitude of echoes, till it dies in 
soft and bewitching numbers. — At Milan, in Italy, is an eoho 
which reiterates the report of a pistol fifty-six times, and if the re- 
port is very loud, upwards of sixty reiterations may be oonatod* 
The first twenty echoes are pretty distinct; but as the noise seems 
to fly away, and to answer at a greater distance, the reiterationa 
are so doubled that they can scarcely he counted. A singular 
eoho is also heard in a grotto near Castle Comber in Ireland. Na 
reverberation is heard till the listener is within fifteen or sixteen 
feet of the extremity of the grotto; at which place a delightful, 
eoho enchants the ear.— On the banks of the Lake of EjUariNp 



LAKB OX KCLLABMEY. , 

there is an echo called the “Eagles' Nest." This celebrated look 
sends forth the most fascinating repercussions. Sound a French 
or bugle-horn, and echoes equal to a hundred instruments answer 
to the calL Fire a single cannon, and the loudest thunder rever- 
berates from the rook, and dies in endless peals along the distant 
mountains. — In the Baptistry of Si Giovanae del Batteauno wax 
an eoho that repeated a note of musio sin times; and these is ana 
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between Coni ans and Charrenton which repeats ten times. Id 
the garden of the Tuileries at Paris, there is an artificial echo 
which i 0 said to repeat a whole verse without the loss of a syllable. 
Among the hermitages of Montserrat, particularly near that of 
ISantissimo, Trinidad, the rooks are said to produce so many 
echoes that the birds warble an answer to their own reverbera- 
tions. 1 

Echoes are said to have multiplied every sound in the grotto of 
Delphi, famous for its temple and oracles: they increased the 
veneration and the curiosity which prompted thousands to visit 
the temple of Apollo; and doubtless aided the deceptions which 
were practised by the priests who ministered in that magnificent 
sanctuary of heathen oracles. There can be Httle doubt that the 
aid of echoes has frequently been employed in different ages, by 
designing priests and other impostors, to deceive the ignorant, and 
to promote the design of superstition and divination. 

The intensity of sound increases or diminishes when the elas- 
ticity of the air encr eases or diminishes, either by heat or by oom- 
■pression. Hence, in proportion as the air is ratified under the 
receiver of an air-pump, or in the ascent of lofty mountains, sound 
loses its foroe. Air communicates its vibrations to the sonorous 
bodies with which it is in contact. Hence a string of an instru- 
ment causes another stretched beside it to vibrate. A noise 
without makes the windows of an apartment to resound, and the 
discharge of cannons and peals of thunder cause buildings and 
even whole villages to shake. Euler tells us of a man who, by 
different inflections of his voice, made a glass vibrate so as almost 
to break it. — When the velocity of sound is known, the distanoe 
of certain objects may be determined. If a flash of a gun be ob- 
served, and the number of seconds or pulsations which elapse be- 
tween sedng the flash and hearing the report be counted, this 
number multiplied by 1142, the assumed velocity of sound per 
second, will give the distance of the observer from the centre of 
vibration. If, in a thunder-storm, I can count five pulsations, 
from the instant of seeing the lightning till the report of the 
thunder be heard, the distance of the thunder-cloud will be 
1142 x 5 =5710 feet, that is, an English mile and 430 feet. 
Were the thunder to be heard within a second of the time of 
seeing the flash, it would indicate that the thunder was within 
880 yards of the observer, and consequently, that he is within the 
l Bncfee's HawaonUacf Hates. 1 
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sphere of danger. In estimating such distances, four-and-o-half 
seconds, at an average, may be reckoned for every mile. 

On the principles above stated we may account for the various 
phenomena of sounds and the diversified echoes which are heard 
in various places, which both amuse and sometimes puzzle the ob- 
servers; and on the same principles whispering galleries, such as 
that in St. Paul's Church, London — speaking and hearing trumpets 
— wind and stringed instruments — the Harmonica Cdeotina , the 
JEolian Harp, and other acoustic instruments, are constructed. 


US. 

This branch of philosophy treats of vision, light, and colours, 
and of the various phenomena of visible objects produced by the 
rays of light, reflected from mirrors, or transmitted through lenses. 
From this science we learn, that light flies at the rate of nearly 
twelve millions of miles every minute — that it moves in straight 
lines — that its particles may be several thousand of miles distant 
from each other — that every visible body emits particles of light 
from its surface, in all directions — that the particles of" light are 
exceedingly small ; for a lighted candle will fill a cubical space of 
two miles every way with its rays, before it has lost the least sen- 
sible part of its substance; and millions of rays, from a thousand 
objects, will pass through a hole not larger than the point of a 
needle, and convey to the mind an idea of the form, position, and 
colour of every individual object — that the intensity, or degree of 
light, decreases as the square of the distance from the luminous 
body encreases; that is, at two yards' distance from a candle we shall 
have only the fourth part of the light we should have at the distance 
of one yard; at three yards' distance, the ninth part; at four yards, 
the sixteenth part, and so on— that glass lenses may be ground into 

the following forms : — pla- 
no-convex, plano-concave , 
double convex , double con- 
cave, and meniscus, that 
is, convex on one side, 
and concave on the other 
* — that spccu’a, or mirrors, 
lenbeb.* may be ground into either 

a spherical, parabolical, or 
cylindrical form — that, by means of such mirrors and lenses, the 
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rays of light may be so modified agio proceed either in a diverging, 
converging, or parallel direction, and the images of visible objects 
represented in a variety of new forms, positions, and magnitudes — 
that every ray of white light may be separated into seven primary 
colours: red , orange , yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet — that 
the variegated colouring which appears on the face of nature is not 
in the objects themselves, but in the light which falls upon them 
— that the rainbow is produced by the refraction and reflection 



of the solar rays in the drops of falling rain — that the rays of light 
are refracted, or bent out of their course, when they fall upon 
glass, water, and other mediums — that the light of the sun may be 
collected into a point or focus, and made to produce a heat more 
intense than that of a furnace, 1 — that the rays from visible objects, 

1 This is produced by means of lenses, or mirrors, of a large diameter, 
called burning-glasses. By these instruments, the hardest metals, on which 
common fires and even glass-house furnaces, could produce no effect, have 
been melted in a few seconds. M. Villette, a Frenchman, nearly a century 
ago, constructed a mirror, three feet eleven inches in diameter, and three 
feet two inches in focal distance, which melted copper ore in eight seconds, 
*rwi ore in twenty-fonr seconds, a fish’s tooth in thirty-two seconds, cast iron 
in sixteen seconds, a silver sixpence in seven seconds, andlth in three seconds. 
This mirror condensed the solar rays 17,257 times, a degree of heat which 
is about four hundred and ninety times greater than a common fire. Mr. Parker^ 
of London, constructed a lens three feet in diameter, and six feet eight 
inches focus, which weighed 212 pounds. It melted twenty grains of gold 
in fonr seconds, and tengndns of platina in three seconds. The power of 
burning-glasses is at the area of the lens directly, and the square of the focal das. 
(once muridy— or, in other words, the broader the mirror or lens, and th# 

20 
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when inflected from a ooneove mirror, converge tom foam, and 
paint an image of the objects before it, and that when they pas 
through a convex glass, they depict an image behind it. 

The formation of images by optical lenses and specula forms a 
very curious and important part of the science of optics, on which 
it might not be improper to offer a few reflections and remarks. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, and which would naturally 
excite a high degree of admiration, were it not so well known, that, 
When the rays of light from any object are refracted through a convex 
lens they 'paint a distinct and accurate picture of the object before it, 
in all its colours , shades , and proportions. Previous to experience, 
we could have had no conception that light in passing through such 
substances, and converging to a point or focus, could have pro* 
duced so admirable an effect. Yet on this circumstance the con- 
struction and utility of all our optical instruments depend. The 
manner in which the rays of light produce this effect may be 
illustrated by the following figure. 

Let L N, Fig. 28, represent a double convex lens, AC aits 

Fig. 2$, 


o 



9 


**is, and 0 B an object perpendicular to it. A ray of light pass- 
ing from the extremity of the object at 0, after being refracted by 

shorter the focal distance, the move intense is the heat produced by such 
Instruments. A globular decanter of water makes a powerful burtring-gl&ss; 
and house furniture has been set on fire, by incautiously exposing it to the 
says of the sun. 
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die Ians at F, wffl pass on in the direction E I, and form an image 
of that part of the object at L This ray will be the axis of aU the 
rayB which fall on the lens from the point 0, and I will be the 
focus where they will be collected. In like manner B C M is the 
axis of that pencil of rays which proceed from the extremity of the 
object B, and their focus will be at M, and since all the points in 
the object between 0 and B must necessarily have their foci be- 
tween I and M, a complete picture of the points from which they 
come will be depicted, and consequently an image of the whole 
object OB. As the rays cross at C, the centre of the lens, it is 
obvious that the image of the objects is formed in the focus of the 
lens in an inverted position. This may be illustrated by experi- 
ment in the manner stated in page 115. 

The following are some general principles in relation to images 
formed by convex lenses.-—!. The image subtends the same angle 
j ft the centre of the glass as the object itself does.— Were an eye 
placed at o, it would see the object O B and the image I M under 
the same optical angle, in other words, they would appear equally 
large. — 2. The length of the image is to the length of the object 
ns the distance of the image is to the distance of the object from 
the lens, that is, M I is to 0 B : : as C a to C A.- — 3. If the ob- 
ject be at the same distance from the lens as its focus, the image 
is removed to an infinite distance, in other words, the rays become 
parallel. On this principle light is thrown to a great distance from 
light-houses, either by a very large oonvex lens, or by a concave 
refleotor. — 4. If the object be at double the distance of the focus 
from the glass, the image will also be at double the distance of the 
focus from the glass.— 5. All convex lenses magnify the objects 
seen through them in a greater or less degree. The shorter the 
focal distance of the lens the greater is the magnifying power. A 
lens a quarter of an inch focal distance magnifies the diameters of 
small objects thirty-two times, and their surfaces 1024 times. — 
The same principles will apply to concave mirrors , with this differ- 
ence, that the images, instead of being formed behind, are formed 
before the mirror. 

This property of oonvex lenses and concave minors forming 
images indicates a very wonderful quality in the nature of light. 
Previous to experience we could have had no conception that such 
an effect would be produced; and, in the first instance, we could 
not possibly have traced it to all its important results and oonsc- 
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quences. For any thing we know to the contrary, all the objects 
of creation might have been illnminated, as they now are, without 
sending forth either direct or reflected rays, with the property of 
forming exact representations of the objects whence they proceeded* 
Bat this we find to be a universal law throughout creation. Not 
only the rays of the sun, and their reflection from the objects in 
this lower creation, but the rays which proceed from the most dis- 
tant stars, are endued with this property, otherwise they oould not 
have been perceived by means of our optical instruments; for, it 
is by the pictures or images formed in these instruments that such 
distant objects are brought to view. In every refracting telescope 
there is an image of the object towards which it is directed formed 
by the object glass, which image is seen and magnified by the eye- 
glasses, and without which image no distant objeot would be per- 
ceived by such instruments. In every reflecting telescope, like- 
wise, there is an image or picture of the objeot formed before the 
principal speculum, in its focus, which image, after being variously 
modified, is magnified by the eye-glasses of the instruments; and 
in this manner a oorrect view is presented of the distant objects 
towards which the telescope is directed. In like manner, in the 
compound microscope, it is by means of images formed by the 
lenses of the instrument that very small objects are represented as 
enlarged several hundreds of thousands of times, and their minute 
and wonderful meohanism exhibited to view. The small object glass 
of the instrument forms a large picture of the minute object, and 
this picture is again magnified to a great extent by the eye-glasses 
of the instrument. In the solar or oxy-hydrogen microscope, it is 
by means of a small convex glass forming a large image of the ob 
ject on a white screen, in a darkened apartment, that very minute 
objects are exhibited of a monstrous sise, and the invisible animal- 
cules in fluids displayed in all their surprising shapes and motions. 

It appears evident then, that if the Creator had not formed the 
rays of light with the property of forming images of objects when 
passing through oonvex lenses, or reflected from oonoave minora, 
we could never have constructed telescopes to enable us to view 
objects at great distances, and consequently, we could never have 
made those discoveries in the distant regions of the universe which 
have so greatly enlarged our views of the immensity of creation, and 
expanded our conceptions of the attributes of the eternal Divinity. 
We could not have contemplated, as we now can do, the moua- 
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tains and vafles, the hills and caverns, and the diversified aspects 
of the Moon — the stupendous spots of various kinds which appear 
on the surface of the Sun — the moons and belts of Jupiter — the 
wonderful rings of Saturn and his retinue of satellites — nor could 



COMMON TELESCOPE. 

the exact bulk of such bodies have been ascertained. We should 
have remained entirely ignorant of the wonderful phenomena of 
double and triple stars — suns and systems revolving around suns 
and systems — and of the motions of stars and starry systems, 
which are crowded into the vast profundities of the Milky Way, 
and other regions of the heavens — all which objects have a 
tendency to elevate our conceptions of "The King Eternal, 
Immortal, and Invisible,” and of the vast amplitude of that Empire 
over which he eternally presides, which now appears to be bound- 
less as the infinity of its Creator. 

In like manner, without the property of the rays of light to 
which we have adverted, we should have wanted the use of the 
microscope, and been ignorant of the wonderful scenes which it has 
disclosed in the minute parts of creation. We should have known 
nothing of those numerous tribes of living beings, invisible to the 
naked eye, which are found in water, paste, vinegar, and other fluids, 
and throughout most of the departments of nature. We could have 
formed no conception that animated beings could possibly exist of 
a size so small that a million of them would scarcely equal a grain 
of sand, and yet each of these animalcules furnished with a heart, 
blood-vessels, instruments of motion, and every other part and 
function requisite for animal life. We should have been apt to 
doubt whether even Divine power and intelligence could have 
formed living beings so minute, and furnished them with all the 
functions and instruments of life and motion. No human testi- 
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monj would have been sufficient to bare convinced m of tbe era 4- 
«no@ of such minute living creatures, unless their existence and 
faculties had been proved by ocular demonstration . — Without Una 
instrument we should never have beheld the purple tide of life and 
the globules^ of the blood rushing with rapidity through veins and 
arteries smaller than the finest bur. We should never have oon- 
oeived that even the atmosphere is replenished with invisible ani- 
mation — that the waters abound with myriads of living beingw 
beyond the reaoh of the unassisted eye— that the whole earth 
throughout all its departments is full of life — that the texture and 
arrangement of every vegetable presents a scene of divine mechan* 
ism, which would not otherwise have been detected — that the 
branch of a plant, not half an inch in diameter, contains several 
hundreds of thousands of tubes, beautifully arranged, for the con- 
veyance of nourishment to the plant — that the fibre of a peacock's 
feather, not one fourth of an ineh in length, displays as much 
mechanism and beauty as the whole feather to the naked eye — 
in short, that there are more beauties and exquisite pieces of 
mechanism in the parts of plants and animals, invisible to the un- 
assisted eye, than are to be seen in all the larger departments of 
nature connected with our globe. 

In these and similar instances we perceive the wonderful and 
diversified effects which may be produced by a single principle in 
nature, namely, the power which the rays of light possess in de> 
pioting the images of ofcgects when passing through convex tran- 
sparent substances, or reflected from concave specula. We here 
likewise perceive the attributes of the Almighty exhibited in a new 
light, which we could not otherwise have known or appreciated. 
When we contemplate the great universe, and consider that Al- 
mighty Power brought it into existence, we can conceive it ex- 
tending towards infinity, by adding distance to distance, and 
magnitude to magnitude; but without the microscope we should 
never have conceived that a region exists invisible to the naked 
eye, beginning at a visible point, and descending downwards 
towards infinity, containing a world in which numerous tribes of 
living beings of various forms pass their existence and enjoy a 
happiness suited to their natures. Nor could we have surmised 
that the formation of such beings was within the range of Divine 
wisdom and intelligence. Had we been previously told that such 
beings might exist, we should most probably have pronounced it 
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an impossibility, So that through the instrumentality of the nrit- 
roscope, we have become acquainted with a perfection of the Deity, 
of which we should otherwise have been ignorant; and this leads 
ns to conclude that there are perfections in the Divine Mind which 
are not yet displayed to finite intelligences, and which will be 
gradually unfolding throughout the ages of eternity. Hence, we 
may also conclude, that the Creator intends that his works should 
be minutely explored by his intelligent offspring, and that all the 
means within our reach should be employed for this purpose; and 
hence we have reason to believe that, in the progress of scientific 
invention and discovery, more expansive views may be opened 
of Divine power and intelligence, and of the Arcana of the Di- 
vinity, 

On the principles demonstrated by this science, the Stereoscope, 
the Camera Obscura, the Magic Lantern, the Phantasmagoria, tbe 
Kaleidoscope, the Heliostata, the Miorometer — Spectacles, Opera 
Glasses, Prisms, single, compound, luoemal, and solar Microscopes, 
reflecting and refracting Telescopes, and other optical instruments, 
have been constructed, by means of which the natural powers of 
human vision have been wonderfully enoreased, and our prospects 
into the works of God extended far beyond what former ages 
could have conceived, 

I cannot close this section of my work without saying a word or 
two on one of the optical instruments mentioned above; viz., — the 
Stereoscope. The theory of what is called Binocular vision, or 
seeing with two eyes, has been demonstrated by means of this in- 
strument. I have already explained the organs of vision; but I 
omitted to state, that in looking at an object, each eye sees its own 
ride of it; while, if we place ourselves full before the object of 
sight, we not only see its full front, but also its both sides. Upon 
the retina of the right eye has been formed the image of the front 
and right ride; and upon tbe retina of the left eye, the image of 
the left ride and front. Two impressions are thus made upon the 
optic nerve, and the brain becomes conscious of solidity and form. 
By the single action of either eye, the brain would roceivo tbe im- 
pression of but one picture, and the idea of solidity would be 
mainly dependent upon the light and shadow of the object, as- 
sisted by the experience derived from the capability of conveying 
impression by handling— a faculty possessed by blind persons in 
great perfection. Indeed, it is probable that a person with only 
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one eye, and quite unacquainted with that experience, would not 
be able to appreciate solidity, and that all he saw would appear 
flat to his sight, varying only in shape, colour, and illumination. 

Professor Wheatstone, the projector of the Electric Telegraph, 
deduced from these considerations the fact, that two pictures of a 
solid object — say a cube — might be so placed, that, each eye view- 
ing its own side of it at the same moment, the brain would be im- 
pressed by the pictures in the same way as if the eye were di- 
rected to the object itself, and that, therefore, the same conception 
of solidity would result 

Experiment proved the truth of this deduction. He contrived 
an arrangement for holding the two pictures on the opposite ends 
of a board, face to face, about eighteen inches apart, and then 
fixed, midway between them, two mirrors placed to each other at 
an angle of ninety degrees, and consequently the face of each at 
an angle of forty-five degrees with the picture. On applying his 
eyes to the apex of the angular mirrors, he was enabled to see 
the two pictures at the same moment, and by the law of optics, 
that an object always appears to be seen in the direction of the 
ray of light that last reaches the eye, he saw directly before him 
one representation only, and that having all the appearanoe of a 
solid body, and standing out from the paper in a marvellously dis- 
tinct manner. 

This was the first Stereoscope, since known as the Reflecting 
Stereoscope; it is now used for viewing large pictures. The well 
known instrument, invented by Sir David Brewster, is called the 
Refracting or Lenticular Stereoscope; and aided by pictures pro- 
duced by the beautiful art of Photography, we are now able to 
examine pictures of varietts objects — landscapes, building, statu- 
ary, and even representations of the human form, with astonishing 
dearness and fidelity. The two pictures are placed ride by ride in 
the Stereoscope, the eyes are applied to the right holos, and a 
single picture standing out, as if solid, from the background, is 
the wonderful result. Ste^oscopes and objects for experiment 
may now be obtained for a few shillings, and very pretty philoso- 
phical toys they are. To recapitulate: in using the Stereoscope 
;both eyes are brought int/ action, and as the pictures viewed con- 
sist of the right eye view* And the left eye view, the brain is im- 
pressed precisely as it wxild have been had the eyes been directed 
to the real object: ar J consequently every feature of the one pie* 
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tare as it appears to the senses seems to possess solidity, rotun- 
dity, squareness, eto., with a minuteness of detail and beauty truly 
astonishing. 


Dagutmntint*; 

Connected with the science of Optics, it may be proper to notice 
a late discovery for fixing the images formed by convex lenses, 
distinguished by the name of the Daguerreotype. Almost every 
one knows the effects produced by the Camera Obecwra. A con- 
vex glass placed in an opening in a window shutter in a dark room, 
or in a box constructed for the purpose, forms, on a white screen, 
placed at its focal distance, a beautiful picture of all the objects 
which are opposite to it, in their exact proportions, symmetry, and 
colours. But this picture vanishes the moment the lens or screen 
is removed. The Daguerreotype is an art by which this picture 



FIGURE SHOWING THE CAMERA, LENS, AND OBJECT, SO AS TO EXPLAIN 
THE THEORY OF THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 

or image may be rendered permanent. It derives its name from 
M. Daguerre, a member of the French Academy of Fine Arts, who 
was in partnership with M. Nieper, who, as early as 1814, had 
commenced researches on this subject; but Daguerre had given 
up the idea of being able to bring his methods to perfection, till 
about the year 1838, when the effects produced by his art began 
to excite a considerable degree of attention; and as a reward for 
disclosing the process and publishing it to the world, the French 
government bestowed on the inventor and his partner an annuity of 
ten thousand francs: (£416 13s. 4d.) M. Arago, when alluding to 
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this discovery, Iim the following remark : — “ No person has ever 
witnessed the neatness of outline, precision of form, the tenth of 
colouring, and the sweet gradations of tint, displayed by the 
Camera, without regretting that an imagery so exquisite and so 
faithful to nature could not be made to fix itself permanently on 
the tablet of the machine — who has not put up his aspiration that 
some means might be discovered by which to give reality to 
shadows so lovelyl Yet, in the estimation of all, such a wish 
seemed destined to take its place among other dreams of beautiful 
things — among the glorious but impracticable conceptions in which 
mem of soience and ardent temperament have sometimes indulged. 
Thu dream, notwithstanding, hasjurt been realised” 

Our limits will not permit to give a detail of the process by 
which the elect now stated is produced. We will just state the 
following general outline. — Tim designs taken by the Daguerreo- 
type are executed upon thin plates of silver plated on copper. The 
silver must be of the purest kind, and the thickness of both metals 
not to exceed that of a stout card. Before placing it in the Camera 
the following operations are requisite: 1. The plate must be 
cleansed and highly polished and subjected to a strong heat 2. 
The plate has to receive a ooating of Iodine. To accomplish this 
the plate is fixed upon a board, and then put into a box contain- 
ing a little dish with iodine divided into small pieces, and allowed 
to remain till it is covered with a gold coloured coating, which 
process must be conducted in a darkened apartment. 3. The 
Camera is next placed in the front of the landscape or object, 
and as soon as the focus is adjusted, the light is excluded, and 
the plate put in, when, in the oonrse of a few minutes, and in 
some cases in a few seconds, a perfect picture or design is ob- 
tained. 4. The plate is next placed over the vapour of mercury 
te bring out the image, which is not visible when withdrawn 
from the Camera. In a few minutes it appears. 5. The coat- 
ing on which the design is impressed is to be removed, in order 
to preserve it from being decomposed by the rays of light. To 
do this, the plate is placed in a trough containing oommon water, 
plunging and withdrawing it immediately, and then plunging it 
into a solution of salt and water till the yellow coating has dis- 
appeared. 

Such is a very abridged sketch of the photogenio operations of 
M. Daguerre. When finished in a perfect way, the designs thus 
taken on the plate are exceedingly beautiful and correct, and will 
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bear to bo inspected with a considerable magnifying power, so 
that the most minute portions of the objects delineated may bo 
perceived; and it has been discovered that an etching of the de- 
sign can be taken in the common way, and from that again any 
number of electrotype copies can be produced. Various improve- 
ments on the original invention of Daguorre have lately taken 
place, and portraits are now taken on glass and paper as well as 
on the silvered plates. These processes are known indifferently, 
as the collodion, calotype, talbotype, paper, and glass processes, 
while the art is known as photography, and its results as photo- 
graphs or sun pictures. As the principle in all these branches of 
the art is identically the same, it is needless to trouble the reader 
with the various details and modifications recently introduced. 

This invention may be considered as still in its infancy; but in 
the course of its improvement, its results may be highly beneficial 
and extensive. To use the words of Arago : “ To copy the mil- 
lions of millions of hieroglyphics which entirely cover to the very 
exterior of the great monuments at Thebes, Memphis, Camac, etc., 
would require scores of years and legions of artists. With the 
Dauguerreotypc a single man would suffice to bring to a conclu- 
sion this vast labour; and at the same time, such designs should 
incomparably surpass in fidelity, in truth of local colour, the works 
of the ablest artists.” It is probable, too, that this art may bo 
applied to taking exact pictures of the heavenly bodies — not only 
of the sun, but even of the moon, the planets, and the stars. The 
plated disks prepared by Daguerre receive impressions from the 
action of the lunar rays to such an extent as permits the hope 
that photographic charts of the moon may soon be obtained. 
Nor is it perhaps too much to expect that the rays of the stars 
— even of distant nebulm may thus be fixed, and a delineation of 
their objects produced which shall be capable of being magnified 
by powerful microscopes. — This invention leads us to conclude 
that we have not discovered all the wonderful properties of that 
Light which unveils to us the beauties and sublimities of the uni- 
verse; and that thousands of admirable agencies and objects 
hitherto unknown may soon be disclosed to our view through this 
medium, as we advance in our researches and discoveries . 1 

l For a more particular detail of the principles and experiments con- 
nected with optics, and the construction of all kinds of telescopes, the 
reader is referred to tho Author's work entitled * The Practical Aatrono- 

jucr,’ 
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This name has been given to a science which explains and iQns- 
trates the operations of a very subtile fluids called the electric flmdj 
which appears to pervade every part of nature, and to be one of 

the chief agents employed in 
producing many of the phe- 
nomena of the material world. 
If a piece of amber, sealing- 
wax, or sulphur, be nibbed 
with a piece of flannel, it 
will acquire the power of at- 
tracting small bits of paper, 
feathers, or other light sub- 
stanoes. If a tube of glass, 
two or three feet in length, 
and an inch or two in dia- 
meter, be rubbed pretty bard, 
in a dark room, with a piece 
of dry woollen cloth, besides 
attracting light substances, 
it will emit flashes of fire, attended with a crackling noise. This 
luminous matter is called electricity or the electric fluid . If a 
large globe, or cylinder of glass, be made to revolve rapidly and 
in its passage rub against a cushion, streams and large sparks of 
bluish flame will be elicited, which will fly round the glass, attract 
light bodies, and produce a pungent sensation, if the hand be held 
to it. This glass, with all its requisite apparatus, is called an 
electrical machine . It is found that this fluid will pass along some 
bodies and not along others. The bodies over which it passes 
freely are water, and most other fluids, except oil and the aerial 
fluids; iron, copper, lead, and in general all the metals, semi- 
metals, and metallic ores; 
which are therefore called 
condudon of electricity. 
But it will not pass over 
glass, resin, wax, sulphur, 
silk, baked woods, or dry 
woollen substances; nor 
through air, except by 
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force, in sparks, to short distances. These bodies ate therefore 
called non-conductors. 

The following facts, among others, have been ascertained re- 
specting this wonderful agent: — That all bodies with which we are 
acquainted possess a greater or less share of this fluid — that the 
quantity usually belonging to any body produces no sensible 
effects; but when any surface becomes possessed of more or tea 
than its natural share, it exhibits certain appearances in the form 
of light, sound, attraction, or repulsion, which are ascribed to the 
power called electric — that there are two different species of the 
electrical fluid, or at least two different modifications of the same 
general principle, termed positive and negative electricity — that 
positive and negative electricity always accompany each other; for 
if a substance acquire the one, the body with which it is rubbed 
acquires the other — that it moves with amazing rapidity, having 
been transmitted through wires of several miles in length, without 
taking up any sensible space of time; and therefore it is not im- 
probable, that were an insulated conducting substance extended 
from one continent to another, it might be made to fly to the re- 
motest regions of the earth, in a few seconds of time 1 — that it has 
ft power of suddenly contracting the muscles of animals, or of giving 
a shock to the animal frame — that this shock may be communi- 
cated, at the same instant, to a hundred persons, or to any inde- 
finite number who form a circle, by joining hands — that it may 
be accumulated to such a degree as to kill the largest animals — 
that vivid sparks of this fluid, attended with a crackling noise, 
may be drawn from different parts of the human body, when the 
person is insulated , or stands upon a stool supported by glass feet 
— that electricity sets fire to gunpowder, spirits of wine, and other 
inflammable substances — that it melts iron wire and destroys the 
polarity of the magnetic needle — that it augments the natural 
evaporation of fluids, promotes the vegetation of plants, and en- 
d-eases the insensible perspiration of animals; and can be drawn 
from the clouds by means of electrical kites, and other elevated 
conductors. By means of the electricity, small models of mar 
ckinery have been set in action; orreries to represent the move- 
ments of the planets have been put in motion; and small bells 
have been set a-ringing for a length of time; and, in consequence 
of the knowledge we have acquired of the mode of its operation in 
1 See Chap. Ill, Art. Elecibic Tbukqiupb. 
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the system of nature, fee lightnings oif heaven have been arrested 
in their course, and constrained to descend to the earth, w i t ho ut 
producing any injurious effects. 

From these, and a variety of other facts and experiments. It is 
now fully ascertained, that lightning and electricity are identical; 
and that it is the prime agent in producing the awful phenomena 
of a thunder-storm; the lightning being the rapid motion of vast 
masses of electric matter, and thunder the noise, with Us echoes, 
produced by the rapid motion of the lightning through the atmo- 
sphere, and therefore it may not be inexpedient to offer a few re- 
marks on Atmospherical Electricity , and on the phenomena of 
Thunderstorms. 

The electricity of the atmosphere isfdnnd to be subject to many 
variations, depending on the situation of places, the seasons of the 
year, the phenomena of the clouds, and many other circumstances, 
it is generally strongest in elevated and insulated situations, as on 
the tops of hills, mountains, and high buildings: It , is not to be 
observed in streets, in houses, under trees, or in any enclosed 
plaoes, though it is sometimes found to be pretty strong on quays 
and bridges. It is likewise not so much the absolute height si 
places as their situation that produoes this effect; for example, » 
projecting angle of a high hill will frequently exhibit a stronger 
electricity than the plain at the top of the hill, as there are fewer 
points in the former to deprive the air of its electricity.— The 
etate of the air in which the electricity is strongest is foggy weathe*. 
This is always accompanied with electricity, except when the fog 
is going to resolve into air. — Strong winds diminish its intensity: 
they mix together the different strata of the atmosphere, and make 
them pass successively towards the ground, and thus distribute the 
electricity uniformly between fee earth and the air. — The electii- 
city of serene weather is much weaker in summer than in winter, 
in general, in summer, when fee ground has been dry for some 
days, and fee air is also dry, fee electricity generally enereases 
from the rising of fee sun till three or four in fee afternoon, when 
it is strongest; it then diminishes tiH fee dew begins to fall, whddi 
again reanimates it, though after this it declines, and is almost 
extinguished during the night. — In winter and in serene weather 
the electricity is generally weakest in the evening, when fee dew 
has fallen, till fee moment of sunrising; its intensity afterwards 
augments by degrees, sometimes sooner, and sometimes later; but 
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generally before noon it attains a certain maximum, from which it 
again declines till the fall of the dew. 

It appears, therefore, that atmospherical electricity, like the sea, 
is subject to a flux and reflux , which causes it to encrease and 
• diminish twice in twenty-four hours. The moments of its greatest 
force are four hours after the rising and setting of the sun ; those 
when it is weakest precede the rising and setting of the solar orb. 

The electricity of the air is invariably positive in serene weather, 
both in summer and winter, day and nighty in the sun or in the 
dew. It would seem, 
therefore, that the elec- 
tricity of the air is essen- 
tially positive, and that 
whenever it appears to 
be negative, in certain 
rains or in storms, it 
probably arises from some 
clouds which have been 
exposed to the pressure 
of the electric fluid con- 
tained in the upper part 
of the atmosphere, or to 
move elevated clouds 
that have discharged a 
part of their fluid upon 
the earth or upon other 
clouds. — The above and 
other facts respecting the 
electricity of the atmo- 
sphere have been de- 
duced from observations made with the Electrometer and other 
electrical instruments. 

The following positions have been deduced from many obser- 
vations made on the electrical state of the atmosphere: — 1. That 
in the spring, when the plants begin to grow, temporary electrical 
clouds begin to appear and pour forth electric rain. 2. That the 
electricity of the clouds and of the rain increases till that part of 
autumn when the last fruits are gathered. It is hence supposed 
to actuate and animate vegetation, and to give to rain that power 
which renders it more propitious to vegetables than any other 
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kind of watering. Heaoe the practice of watering trees and othnr 

vegetables with water impregnated with the electrical fluid. 

Soon after the attention of philosophers was directed to the sub- 
ject of electricity, and when the effects produced by the electrical 
p*»iri were observed, it began to be strongly inspected that light- 
ning and the electrical fluid were identical, and that electricity 
was the principal cause which operated in producing the pheno- 
mena of a thunderstorm. The following dreomstanoes tended to 
oonfirm this opinion: — 1. The oolonr and crooked form of rig-sag 
lightning appeared to be similar to that of a vivid electrio spark 
between distant bodies, and unlike every other appearanoe of light. 
2. lightning affected to take the best conductors of electricity, 
such as bell-wires, which were frequently melted and destroyed by 
it; also the tinfoil on the backs of mirrors, and the gilding of 
screens sod leather hangings. 3. lightning, like electricity, was 
observed to strike the most elevated objects, as kills, trees, steeples, 
and other prominent and elevated objects, i lightning was 
found to burn, explode, and destroy conducting substances pre- 
cisely as electricity does. It dissolves metals, melts wires, and 
explodes and tears to pieces bodies which oontain moisture. 6. It 
has sometimes struck a person blind; sod electricity has done 
the same to a chicken, which it did not kill. 6. It affects the 
nervous system in a way resembling some of the known effects of 
electricity. 7. Both lightning and electricity are well known to 
destroy and to ohange the polarity of the mariner’s needle. 8. 
Lightning kills, sod the appearances perfectly resemble those of a 
mortal stroke of electricity. The muscles of the body struck are 
all in a state of perfect relaxation. 

Notwithstanding these striking resemblances, it was some time 
before the identity of lightning and electricity was determined by 
actual experiment. Dr. Franklin of Philadelphia was the first 
philosopher who proposed the manner in which thin might be ac- 
complished, namely, by erecting a tall mast or pole on the highest 
part of a building, and furnishing the top of it with a metallic 
point, properly insulated, with a wire leading to an insulated ap- 
paratus for exhibiting the common electrical experiments. In the 
meantime, Franklin — while writing for the erection of a spire in 
Philadelphia for this purpose, impatient of delay, contrived another 
ingenious method of presenting a point to a thunder cloud, at a 
very great distano e from the ground. This was by fixing hm 
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point on the bead of a paper kite whioh the wind was to raise 
to the cloud% while the wet string that held it should serve for a 
conductor of the electricity. Preparing therefore a large silk 
handkerchief and two cross sticks of a propel length, on which to 
extend it, he took the opportunity of the first approaching thunder- 
storm to walk into a field in which there was a shed convenient for 
his purpose. But, dreading the ridicule which too commonly 
attends unsuccessful attempts in science, he communicated his 
intended experiment to no one but his son, who assisted him in 
raising the kite. The kite being raised— the end of a string being 
tied to a silk string whioh he held in his hand — and a small key 
being fastened at the place of junction, a considerable time elapsed 
before there was any appearance of its being electrified. One very 
promising cloud had passed over it without any effect; when, at 
length, just as he was beginning to despair of his contrivance, he 
observed some loose threads of the hempen string to stand erect, 
and to avoid one another, just as if they had been suspended on a 
common conductor. Struok with this promising appearance, he 
Immediately presented his knuckle to the key, and we may easily 
judge of the exquisite pleasure he felt at the moment the discovery 
was complete. He perceived a very evident electric spark. Others 
succeeded even before the string was wet, so as to put the matter 
past all dispute; and when the rain had wetted the string, he col* - 
looted the electricity very copiously. 

Franklin related to a person that, when he saw the fibres of 
the cord raise themselves up like hog's bristles, he uttered a deep 
sigh, and would have wished that moment of joy to have been his 
last; and he returned to his house in a state of perfect happiness, 
now feeling that his name was never to die. — This experiment was 
performed in the month of June, 1752 — a month after the electri- 
cians in France had verified the same theory in the way which Dr. 
Franklin had originally suggested, but before he had heard of any 
thing they had done. This experiment was performed by M. 
Dalibard, at Marly la VUle, about six leagues from Paris. It con- 
sisted of a bar of the length of forty feet, and it was electrified on 
the 10th of May, 1752, fur the space of half an hour, during whioh 
time the longest sparkeit emitted measured about two inches. 

We may justly consider the above as one of the greatest of' 
philosophical diaeoveria^aadas doing the highest honour to the 
inventor; for it was not a suggestion from an accidental observe*-' 
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Ison, or a mere conjecture, but it arose from a scientific compuri- 
Bon of facts, and a sagacious application of the doctrine of positive 
and negative electricity — a doctrine wholly Dr. Franklin's^ and 
the result of the most acute and discriminating observation. — The 
grand practical use which he made of this disoovery was to s ecu re 
buildings from being damaged by lightning— a thing of vast con- 
sequence in all parts of the world, but more especially in several 
parts of America, where thunder-storms are more frequent, and 
their effects more dreadful than they are ever known in our cli- 
mate. This important end is accomplished by fixing a pointed 
metallic rod higher than any part of the building', and communi- 
cating with the ground or rather with the nearest water. This 
wire the lightning is sure to seize upon in preference to any other 
part of the budding — by which means this dangerous power is 
safely conducted to the earth, and dissipated without doing any 
injury to the building or its inhabitants. 

The phenomena of thunder and lightning have been- regarded, 
both by the savage and the civilised tribes of men, with emotions 
of awe mingled with apprehension and dread. Of all the atmo- 
spherical phenomena there are none more grand or terrific. Could 
we contemplate the scene presented on such an occasion without 
any emotion of alarm, it would yield a source of sublime enjoyment 
to a contemplative mind. The silence and calm which generally 
prevail at the beginning of a storm— the sable aspect ef the 
heavens— the solemn gloom produced by the gradual approach of 
the charged clouds — the lightning flashing from cloud to cloud, 
descending to the earth in sheets of flame, or whirling like fire- 
balls through the air — the deluge of rain — the rattling of hail — 
and the deep, prolonged, and aggravated roar of the thunder, 
form a scene truly grand and sublime. To view from an eminence, 
under a canopy, the progress of the storm, to mark the various 
directions and coruscations of the lightning, the successive illu- 
minations of the sky and the distant hills, the agitation of the 
clouds, and the incessant reverberations ef the thunder-daps, 
with perfect tranquillity and amadous security, would be a feast to 
a poetic imagination, and would highly gratify a philosophic en- 
quirer. It would produce emotions, similar to those we feel 
When viewing from a deep dell the dashing of a mighty cataract 
-with aH the rugged and romantic scenery around and above us; 
e® these jre experience when, from a safe situation on land* 
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we behold the ocean raging in all its fury, and dashing to pieces 
the mariner’s bark. 

Very different, however, are the emotions generally excited on 
the appearance of a thunder-storm. Many are so alarmed at the 
thought of such storms, that they can scarcely pronounce the 
words thunder and lightning without trembling, and are seized 
with a tremor as soon as a stormy cloud appears above the 
horizon. They complain that, at a season when all nature pre- 
sents the most pleasing scenes, and invites to cheerfulness, their 
joy is so much disturbed by those dire phenomena, and that 
they are the only circumstances which interrupt the delightful 
enjoyments of the summer months. Even the philosopher who 
is raised above vulgar fears, and is better acquainted with the na- 
ture and the causes of those phenomena, cannot at all times con- 
template them with perfect tranquillity, as in certain cases he 
cannot be sure that he is completely beyond the range of their 
destructive influence. When he considers that an electric stroke 
proceeding from a surface of only a few square yards in extent 
will be sufficient to kill a strong animal, he cannot but be struck 
at the idea of the effects which may be produced by a shock ten 
thousand times stronger, proceeding from a cloud several miles 
in extent; and therefore, however much he may wish to perform 
electrical experiments during a storm, experience teaches us that, 
even where every precaution is attended to, they cannot be per- 
formed without danger, — nor can any one contemplate the phe- 
nomena of a violent thunder-storm without certain feelings of 
apprehension and awe. 

A thunder-storm usually happens in calm and sultry weather. 
A low, dense, and dark cloud begins to be formed in a place pre- 
viously clear; it increases rapidly in size and apparent density, 
and attracts to it other clouds in its neighbourhood. Its upper 
surface appears of an arched form like great bags of cotton, while 
its lower surface is commonly level as if it rested on a glass plane. 
Soon after appear numberless small rugged clouds, like flakes of 
cotton. These move about in all directions, and are continually 
changing their ragged shape. During this confused motion, the 
whole mass of small clouds approaches the great one above it, and, 
when near it, the clouds of the lower mass frequently coalesce with 
each other, before they finally coalesce with the upper cloud — 
The heavens now begin to darken apace, the whole mass sinks 
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down; wind arises, and frequently shifts in squalls; small clouds 
are seen moving swiftly in various directions, and the lightning 
now darts from eloud to cloud, and from one part of the cloud to 
another, so as to illuminate the whole mass. When the cloud has 
acquired a sufficient extent, the lightning strikes the earth in two 
opposite places, the path of the lightning lying through the whole 
body of the cloud and its branches. A continuation of these dis- 
charges of electric matter ratifies the cloud, and in time it dissi- 
pates. This is accompanied with heavy rain, and sometimes with 
hail showers; and then the upper part of the clouds becomes high 
and thin. 

During thunder-storms the lightning frequently assumes differ- 
ent forms, and is sometimes very terrific. The most formidable 
and destructive form which lightning is ever known to assume is 
that of balls of fire . The motion of these is often perceptible to the 
eye; but wherever they fall, much mischief is occasioned by their 
bursting, which they always do with a sudden explosion like that 
of a musket, or cannon. Sometimes they quietly run along, or 
rest for a little upon anything, and then break into several pieces, 
each of which will explode, or the whole ball will burst at once, 
and produce its mischievous effects only in one place. By the 
action of these balls, houses, oom-yards, and other combustible 
materials have been set on fire and consumed, and when cattle or 
human beings have been in their course, they have been instantly 
killed. Next to this kind of lightning in its destructive effects is 
that of the zig-zag kind, which most frequently accompanies a 
thunder-storm. Sometimes this species of lightning makes only 
one angle like the letter V, sometimes it has several branches, and 
sometimes it appears like the arc of a circle. The third species 
of lightning is generally known by the name of sheet lightning. 
This kind of lightning has a kind of indistinct appearance, with- 
out any determinate form, like the sudden illumination of the at- 
mosphere, occasioned by firing a quantity of loose gunpowder. It 
b sometimes seen in a serene sky, and is seldom or never known 
to do any injury. It has also been remarked that the colour of 
the lightning indicates in some measure its power to do mischief; 
the palest and brightest flashes being most destructive, while such 
as are red, or of a darker colour, are found to do less mischief. 

The general scene of a thunder-storm b the heavens, or the 
superior regions of the atmosphere; and it b by no means a fro- 
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quent case that a discharge is made into the earth. The electric 
fluid discharges itself from one cloud to another, and when the 
clouds are high in the air there is little danger to objects on the 
surface of the earth. It is only or ohiefly when the thunder oloud 
comes within the striking distance of the earth, and the lightning 
strikes perpendicularly downwards that the danger is to be appre- 
hended. When the flashes appear parallel the scene of the storm 
is in the clouds, but when they appear to dart perpendicularly the 
thunder cloud has descended so low as to be within the striking 
distance, and all the objects in its neighbourhood are within the 
limits of danger. The interval of time between seeing the flash 
and hearing the report of the thunder is generally about seven or 
eight seconds, which, reckoning sound to move at the rate of 1142 
feet per second, shows that the thunder cloud is nearly two miles 
distant. But should the sound be heard within a second or two of 
seeing the flash, we may conolude that the oloud is discharging its 
electricity into the earth, at no great distance, and consequently 
that we are in the neighbourhood of danger, in whh'h case nume- 
rous accidents have happened both to buildings, cattle, sheep, and 
human beings. 

It has been supposed that it is possible for a man or an animal, 
situated far from the place where the lightning flashes, to be never- 
theless exposed to great danger or even to the loss of life in con* 
sequence of the explosion. Earl Stanhope, in his treatise on 
eleotrioity, attempts an explanation of this singular effect, upon the 
re-establishment of the equilibrium of the electrical state of the 
earth and air, to which he has given the name of the returning 
stroke , — that is, that the earth may discharge lightning into the 
atmosphere at a considerable distance from the electrical cloud. 
An accident, whieh happened near Coldstream on the Tweed, on 
the 19th July, 1785, is supposed to be corroborative of this 
opinion. Between twelve and one, on that day, a storm of thun- 
der and lightning came on. This storm, as described by Mr. 
Brydone, was at a considerable distance from his house, the inter- 
vals between the flash and report being from twenty-five to thirty 
seconds, so that the place of explosion must have been five or six 
miles distant. While observing the progress of the storm, he was 
suddenly surprised with a loud report, neither preceded nor ac- 
companied by any flash of lightning, which resembled the explosion 
of a great number of muskets, in such quick succession that the eai 
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could scarcely discriminate the sound. On this Hie thunder and 
lightning instantly ceased, and the sky recovered its selfenity. In 
a little time Mr. Brydone was informed that a man with two 
horses had been killed by the thunder, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and on running to the place he found the two horses lying 
on the spot. The skin of the man who was killed was much 
burned and shrivelled on the right thigh, with many marks of the 
same kind all over the body, and his clothes, particularly his shirt, 
had a strong smell of burning; and there was a zig-zag line, above 
an inch broad, extending from the chin to the right thigh, and 
which seemed to have followed the direction of the buttons of his 
waistcoat. The cart he was in was loaded with coals, and he was 
sitting on the fore part of it. The horses, which were killed, had 
their hair singed over the greater part of their bodies. The left 
shaft of the cart was broken, and splinters thrown off particularly 
where the timber of the cart was connected by nails or cramps of 
iron. About fbur-and-a-half feet behind each wheel, there was a 
circular hole twenty inches in diameter, the centre of which was 
exactly in the centre of each wheel* Tim earth was torn up as if 
by violent blows of a pick axe, and small stones scattered aS 
around; and there were evident marks of fusion on the iron rings 
of the wheels. About the same time a shepherd, tending bis flock 
in the neighbourhood, observed a lamb drop down, which was 
found quite dead, at the same time he felt as if Are had passed 
over his face, though the lightning and daps of thunder were at a 
considerable distance. A woman, making hay near Hie banks of 
the river, fell suddenly to the ground, and called out that she had 
received a violent blow on the foot, and could not imagine 
whence it came; and the Rev. Mr. Bell, when walking in his 
garden a little before the accident, felt several times a tremor in 
the ground. 

The conclusion drawn from these frets is, that at Hie time of 
the explosion. Hie equilibrium between the earth and the atmo- 
sphere was completely restored, as no more thunder was heard nor 
lightning observed; Hie clouds were dispelled, and the atmosphere 
resumed the most perfect tranquillity. From Hie frets above 
stated, the following among other conclusions have been drawn : — 
1. That the man and hone were not killed by any direct mam 
^rafce, or eocpkmon from a thunder cloud either positively or nega- 
tively electrified. 2. They were not killed by any tomumtU&i 
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mainstroke either positive or negative. 3. The mischief was not 
done by any lateral explosion . 4. That electrical fire did pass from 
the earth to the cart, through that part of the iron of the wheels 
which was in contact with the ground, ot, in other words, by what 
is called the returning stroke; and consequently that persons may 
be injured and even killed, at a considerable distance from tho 
immediate scene of a thunder-storm, — a circumstance which, I 
presume, does not frequently happen. 

Thunder-storms are more frequent and terrific in the region of 
the Torrid Zone than in our temperate climate. In the East 
Indies and the countries adjacent, the approach of the Monsoons 
is attended with such a thunder-storm as can scarcely be imagined 
by those who have only seen that phenomenon in a temperate cli- 
mate. It generally begins with violent blasts of wind, which are 
succeeded by floods of rain. For some hours lightning is seen 
almost without intermission; sometimes it only illuminates the sky, 
and shows the clouds near the horizon; at other times, it dis- 
covers the distant hills, and again leaves all in darkness; when, in 
an instant, it re-appears in vivid and successive flashes, and ex- 
hibits the nearest objects in all the brightness of day. During all 
this time the distant thunder never ceases to roll, and is only 
silenced by some nearer peal, which bursts on the ear with such a 
sudden and tremendous crash as can scarcely fail to strike the 
most insensible heart with awe and terror. At length the thunder 
ceases, and nothing is heard but the continual pouring of the rain, 
and the rushing of the rising streams. After a night of this de- 
scription the morning presents a most gloomy spectacle. — the rain 
still descending in torrents, and scarcely allowing a view of the 
blackened fields disrobed of their beauties. 

Even in our own temperate clime thunder-storms are sometimes 
violent and terrific, and attended with many destructive effects. 
Buildings shattered and demolished — trees rent and torn asunder—' 
the hardest metals in a moment dissolved — stones and rocks rent 
and broken — stacks of corn set on fire — men and other animals 
knocked down, struck blind, or instantaneously killed — are some 
of the terrible effects of that powerful fluid which darts through 
the atmosphere during a storm. Every returning year is generally 
marked with some affecting instances of this kind in one part of 
the country or another, and frequently in different districts at the 
same time. From a register of such accidents which we kept in 
1811, it appears, that during the months of June and July that 
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year, within the bounds of seven counties in England, two largo 
oaks were shattered — a windmill and several other houses struck 
and the walls and windows shattered and destroyed, 4000 panes 
of glass broken, two cow# and twenty-six sheep killed, besides a 
great number not particularly specified, eight persons were struck 
down and injured, and eleven men struck dead, — the shepherd of 
Ur. Edm&n of Marblethorp, who had his skull shattered to pieoes 
and was rendered a shocking spectacle; two men who had taken 
shelter in a bam near Stone; a lad at Frome who was working 
at his loom in the ground floor of a house which was struck, 
several persons who had taken shelter under trees, etc. In 
Scotland, during the same period four or five persons were killed, 
a considerable number of persons struck down and materially in- 
jured, several buildings damaged, and a considerable number of 
cattle and sheep were destroyed by the stroke of lightning. 
During the storms of June, July, and August, 1846, particularly 
in England, many lives were lost, and immense injury was done 
to buildings of different descriptions, and vast numbers of horses, 
cattle, and sheep were destroyed. The public journals specified 
from twelve to fifteen or more persons killed by the lightning, 
besides numbers seriously injured. In one field near Wells, 
seventy-four sheep were struck down and killed by one stroke of 
lightning. At a toll-house, near Gloucester, fifty-one persons 
crowded together for shelter, when a flash of forked lightning 
struck a neighbouring tree, glanced thence into the house in the 
midst of the affrighted inmates, and exploding with a terrible re- 
port, threw them to the ground, and shaking the building to its 
foundations, knocked out walls, windows, and doors, and covered 
the stunned people with hundred weights of brick, plaster, door- 
posts, and fragments of rafters. Most of them were found in a 
state of insensibility, and two or three supposed to be dead, but 
were afterwards supposed to be in the way of recovery. The 
storm which raged on the 1st of August in London and the neigh- 
bouring counties was particularly awful and destructive. In the 
metropolis immense injury was done both to public and private 
buildings. In Buckingham palace, many thousand squares of 
glass were demolished, amounting in value to nearly £2000. 
Somerset House, Burlington Arcade, Baker Street Bazaar, Pad- 
dington Terminus of the Great Western Railway, the Horticul- 
tural Gardens, Cheswick, the Botanic Gardens at Kew, and in 
the Regent’s Park, the Westminster School of Medicine, the 
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Houses of Lords and Commons, and a vast number of other 
pubUo and private buildings, were considerably damaged. At 
Messrs. Cubittfs factory, Millbank, nearly 14,000 squares of glass 
were demolished. In most of the surrounding counties, likewise, 
much damage was sustained — cattle, sheep, and several human 
beings were destroyed — houses were struck by the electric fluid, 
and partly destroyed — stacks of com were set on fire — the in- 
cessant peals of thunder and sheets of vivid lightning were fol- 
lowed by torrents of rain and hail, which produced universal 
inundations, and caused the rivers to overflow their banks, under- 
mining houses, and sweeping away the fruits of harvest. In 
some places the flashes of lightning were emitted from all parts 
of the horizon, and encreased in rapidity and vividness till mid- 
night, when the heavens were in one continued glare, and the 
thunders bursting over head. Such are some of the tremendous 
effects of thunder-storms which occasionally take place, even in 
our temperate climate. 

It was formerly supposed that to be near trees or metallic sub- 
stances during a thunder storm was highly dangerous, but late 
science has proved these suppositions to be erroneous. 

When lightning is transmitted through a chain of animals, either 
in mutual contact, or connected by conductors, — it is found that 
the chief if not the only injury is sustained by the first and last 
individuals of the series. Of this the following instances, among 
many others, afford sufficient evidence. On the 2nd of August, 
1785, a stable at Bambouillet , in France, was struck by lightning. 
A file of thirty-two horses received the fluid; of these, the first 
was laid stiff dead, and the last was severely wounded. The inter- 
mediate thirty were only thrown down.— On the 22nd of August, 
1808, lightning struck a school-room in Knonau, in Switzerland. 
Five children read together on the same bench. The first and last 
were struck dead, the other three only received a shock. — At a 
village in Franche-Compte, lightning struck a chain of five horses, 
killing the first and last only. — At Fraville near Chartres t, a miller 
walked between a horse and a mule loaded with grain. Lightning 
struck them, killing the horse and mule. The man was unhurt, 
except that his hat was burned, and his hair singed. 

There can be little doubt that, in combination with steam, the 
gases, and other agents, electricity also produces many of the ter- 
rific phenomena of earthquakes, volcanoes, whirlwinds, water- 
spouts and hurricanes, and the sublime coruscations of the aurora 
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borealis . — In the operations of this powerful fluid, we behold a 
striking display of the sovereignty and majestic agency of God. In 
directing its energies, “ his way is in the whirlwind and the storm, 
and the clouds are the dust of his feet; the heavens are covered 
with sackcloth, the mountains quake before him, the hills melt, the 
earth is burned at his presence, and rocks are thrown down by 
him;” 1 It is easy to conceive, that by a few slight modifications 
produced by the hand of Omnipotence, this powerful fluid might 
become the agent of producing either the most awful and tre- 
mendous, or the most glorious and transporting scenes, over every 
region of our globe. As it now operates, it is calculated to inspire 
ns rather with awe and terror than with admiration and joy; and to 
lead our thoughts to a consideration of the state of man asa depraved 
intelligence, and a rebel against the government of his Maker. 

Electricity is rapidly extending its boundaries, and its influence 
as an important agent in the arts; and, as yet, we can form no 
adequate conception of the results which may flow from the in- 
vestigations into its nature, combinations, and applications, which 
are now making by the scientific world, or of the powerful, effects 
it may produce, when thoroughly wielded by the hand of genius. 
It has already been applied to many useful purposes — to remove 
obstructions in the human frame — to cure diseases — to ascertain 
the depth of the sea — to produce explosions for effecting mechani- 
cal operations, — and for conveying intelligence by means of the 
Electric Telegraph at the rate of 192,000 miles in a second. 
Among its recent applications is the process of copying with perfect 
accuracy engraved copperplates, medals, seals , etc. — and of gilding, 

plating, and etching, 
with great beauty and 
precision. This art 
has been denominated 
Electrotype, and was 
discovered by Mr. 
Thomas Spencer of 
Liverpool, in 1839. It 
was also discovered on 
the Continent by Pro- 
fessor Jacobi The 
materials recommended 
by him for forming the 



electrotype battery and trough. 

L 8 — 6. 
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moulds on whichimpressiOfcs are take* are fimttc metal, wax, and 
atearme. When a copy is taken from any copperplate or medal, 
any number of copies can be produced equally as good as the 
first. The process is simple, but our limits will not permit to 
enter into its details. 

An important combination of the Electrotype with the Daguer- 
reotype process has lately been discovered, which promises to lead 
to some important results. A Daguerreotype picture can be pro- 
duced in the ordinary way , as formerly described — it can be 
etched according to the present process, and from this etching an 
indefinite number of electrotype copies can be obtained. As an 
illustration of the perfection attendant on this process, the inventor 
atates that, from a Daguerreotype plate which had on it a sign- 
board measuring l-10th by 6-100ths of an inch, five lines of the 
inscription can be distinctly read by the aid of a microscope ap- 
plied to the electrotype copy. So that, as the author remarks, 
‘ instead of a plate being inscribed as drawn by Landseer, and 
engraved by Cousins, it may be said, drawn by Light , and en- 
graved by Electricity” 


<Pa In mu sot. 

Galvanism —so called from if! discoverer, Galvan? — Is inti- 
mately connected with electricity, though it is generally considered 
as a branch of Chemistry. It is only another mode of existing 
electrical action. In electricity the effects are produced chiefly 
by mechanical action; but the effects of Galvanism are produced 
by the chemical action of bodies upon each other. If we take a 
piece of zino, and place it under the tongue, and lay a piece of 
silver, as large as a half-crown, above it; by bringing the outer 
edges of these pieces into contact, we shall immediately experience 
a peculiar and disagreeable taste, like that of ooppen The same 
thing may be noticed with a guinea and a piece of charcoal. If a 
person, in the dark, put a slip of tinfoil upon one of his eyes, and 
a piece of silver in his mouth, by causing these pieces to com- 
municate, a faint flash will appear before his eyes. If a living 
frog or a fish, having a slip of tinfoil pasted upon its back, be 
placed upon a piece of sine, by forming a communication between 
the sino and tinfoil, tfan spasms of the muscles are excited. These 
and effects air produced by that modification of electricity 
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which has been termed Galvanism. Three d tte rent conductors, 
or what is called a galvanic circle, are requisite to produce each 
effects. A piece of copper, a piece of flannel, moistened with 
water or acid, and a piece of zinc, laid upon one another, form a 
circle; and if this circle be repeated a number of times, a galvanic 
pile or battery may be formed, capable of giving a powerful shock. 
The most common and convenient form, however, of a battery, is 
found to be a trough of baked wood, three or four inches deep, 
and as many wide. In the sides are grooves, opposite to each 
other, into each of which is placed a doable metallic plate of sine 
and copper soldered together, and the cells are then filled either 
with salt and water, or with a solution of nitrous acid and water. 

The following figure represents a small trough of this descrip- 
tion, where A B represents a galvanic battery, A 0 D F is a wire 
whieh communicates with die last plate of the battery at A; B K 
I H G is another wire which communicates with the last plate at 
B; D E H I are two glass tubes through which those w i res pass, 
and into which they are fastened sufficiently steady. These tubes 
serve for moving the wires; for if the operator applies his finger 
to the middlemost paits of those tubes, he may move the wires 
wherever he pleases, without the fear of receiving a shock. If the 



two extremities F G are brought sufficiently near to each other, 

• the spark will be seen bo- 

, b K tween diem. It is between 
l those extremities that the 

iJKw !| combustible substances, or 

I — metallic leaf, etc. are to be 
^ fixed in order to be fired or 


GALVAFIC BATTERY. 


consumed. The figure repre- 
sents the situation of the 


wires in the act of inflaming gunpowder. A battery of this de- 
scription consisting of two hundred pairs of metallic plates, 
(namely, copper and zinc, each five inches square,) melted twenty- 
three inches of fine iron wire. 


The most striking effect of the galvanic, or, as it should be 
called, the Voltaic battery— from M. Volta, who made many im- 
provements on Galvani's discovery — is the intense light which is 
produced by placing two pieces of charcoal, cut into the shape of 
pointed pencils, at the two ends of the wires of an interrupted cir- 
cuit, When the battery is a very powerful one, and the ehaieoal 
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points are brought within the thirtieth of an Such of each other, a 
bright spark is produced. By withdrawing the points from each 
other, a constant discharge takes place through the heated air, in 
a space of from one to four or more inches, according to the 
energy of the apparatus, producing a most brilliant arch of light, 
of considerable breadth, and in the form of a double cone. This 
light equals the brilliancy of the sun, and cannot be borne by eyes 
of common strength, unless protected by glasses. That it does 
not arise from combustion is proved by the fact, that very little 
of the charcoal is wasted by its continuance for a considerable 
time. The metals are burned or deflagrated, when applied in the 
form of very thin leaves. Gold emits a very vivid white light, in- 
clining a little to blue; copper or brass leaf, commonly called 
Dutch gold, bums with a beautiful green light; the flame of silver 
is a vivid green, somewhat like that of emerald; and that of zinc, 
a bluish white flame, fringed with red. — One of the most impor- 
tant chemical effects of Galvanism is that of producing decomposi- 
tion. The substance first decomposed by it was water. When 
two gold or platina wires are connected with the opposite poles of 
a battery, and their free extremities are plunged into the same 
cup of water, but without touching each other, hydrogen gas is 
disengaged at the negative wire, and oxygen at the positive side. 
By oollecting the gasses in separate tubes as they are formed, they 
are found to be quite pure, and in the exact proportion of two 
measures of hydrogen to one of oxygen. If wires of a more oxid- 
able metal, such as iron, bo employed, the hydrogen gas will ap- 
pear as usual, but the oxygen, instead of escaping, combines with 
the metal, converting it into an oxide. 

Numerous other compounds, such as acids and salts, are found 
to be decomposable in the same manner, one of these elements 
appearing at one side of the battery, and the other at the opposite 
extremity. — The following is an interesting experiment in relation 
to the decomposition of saline substances. Let two cups of agate 
or gold — as glass is liable to be acted upon — be connected with a 
fbw fibres of amianthus moistened with water, and a solution of 
sulphate of soda or potash, nitrate of potash, nitrate of silver, or 
#ny other compound salt, be placed in each of the cups: — If we 
introduce bio one the positive wire, and into the other the nega* 
live wire of a galvanic battery, in action for a short time, the 
prmdphwsf tfcesafcwft bosepawUed, and all the acid will be 
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collected in the vessel with which the positive pole ocraunumcatea, 
and all the base in the other, each being conveyed by the medium 
of the moistened, and, as it would appear, in opposite currents 
passing one another in so narrow a space, without combining or 
otherwise interfering with each other's movements.. . 

saline solution be placed in one of the cups and distilled water m 
the other, and the podtive wire inserted m the latt ® r > the 
leave both the base with which it was united and the vessel m 
which it was, and pass by the amianthus wholly into the water, 

the base remaining in the first cup. , 

What is still more extraordinary, the elements of compound 
bodies are actually conveyed, by the influence of the electric cur- 
rent, through solutions of substances, on which, under other circum- 
stances, they would have exerted an immediate and powerful 
chemical action, without any such effect being produced. Acids, 
for example, may be transmitted from one cup, connected with o 
negative pole, to another cup on the opposite or positive, 
a portion of a fluid in on intermediate cup tinged with any of tae 
vegetable coloured infusions, which are instantly reddened by M 
presence of an acid, without occasioning the slightest change oi 
colour. The same happens also with alkalies. 

By the powerful action of a large galvanic battery, the illusw> 
ous Sir H. Davy, Professor of the Royal Institution, effected tse 
decomposition of the fixed alkalies, which had previous y n 
attempted in vain. A small bit of alkali is laid on a plate of pi* 
tfoa connected with one end of the battery, and on bnugmg 
another piece of platina connected with the other end of the a 
tery into contact with it. A portion of black matter is soon orm 
in which is found embedded small metallic globules, whic s * 1 
stance is found to be the base of the alkali, and has been ^ e P r j^ e 
of its oxygen by the galvanio agency. This base is found to be * 
metal: that obtained from potass is denominated potassium, 
that which constitutes the base of soda is called sodium. 
metals are very inflammable, and decompose water, with a bng 
flash and slight explosion . 1 The same ingenious philosopher 
some degree succeeded in decomposing the alkaline earths. 

The galvanic power exhibits most of the phenomena of elecuv 
oity in a considerable degree: It gives a shock to the j 
system, it sensibly affects the electrometer; it burns metal c 
1 See the article Ckmutry, where these substances are described. 
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other combustible bodies; it exhibits a luminous spark, accom- 
panied with a report, and it continues in action for a long time 
till the chemical action between the component parts of the battery 
b quite exhausted. — The following are some of the effects produced 
by this power on the human body. If we immerse a wire that pro- 
ceeds from one extremity of a battery in a basin of water in which 
we plunge one of our hands, and then grasp with the other hand, 
well moistened, a large piece of metal, as a silver spoon, and touch 
the other end of the battery with it, a shock will be distinctly felt. 
This shock resembles very nearly the sensation produced by a 
very large electrical battery weakly charged. If the communica- 
tion is made with any part of the face near the eyes, or with a 
silver spoon held in the mouth, a vivid flash of light b perceived at 
the moment of contact, and that whether the eyes be open or shut. 
— Instead of one person, a number of persons may at once receive 
the shook. They have only to join their hands-well moistened 
with water, and when the circuit b completed, they will all feel 
the shock at the same moment. But the strength of the shock b 
considerably diminished by its passing through a great number of 
persons. The shock from a battery consbting of fifty or sixty re- 
petitions of the most active combinations may be felt as far as 
the elbows, and the combined force of five or six such batteries, 
will give a shock much stronger than most men would be willing 
to receive. — The flash to which I have adverted appears very 
strong, when a wire which proceeds from one extremity of the 
battery, b held between the teeth and rests upon j the tongue, 
whilst the other wife b held in the hand. In this ease, the lips 
and tongue are convulsed, the flash appears before the eyes, and 
a very pungent, taste b perceived in the mouth. 

The effects of galvanism upon the functions of secretion are the 
most remarkable, and at the same time the most difficult to be 
explained. That it acts especially, and in a peculiar manner upon 
the gastric juice, a fluid essentially subservient to the process of 
digestion b universally admitted; and therefore it has been sup- 
posed that the various functional parts of the body form a sort of 
galvanic battery, by which a regular circulation of thb subtile and 
mysterious fluid b maintained. On thb ground galvanism has 
been appM, w various instanoes, with good effect, in the case of 
nory<miS:#^brB* . Tk doloureaux, which b considered a chronic 
in iVnmWTM energy, has been subjected to the in- 
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flnenoe of galvanic currents, and, in particularcases, the complaint 
has in this way been completely removed. 

The action of. galvanic batteries is the strongest when they are 
first filled with the fluid and it declines in proportion as the metals 
are oxidated or the fluid loses its power. Of course, after a cer- 
tain time the fluid must be changed, and the metal cleaned, either 
with sand, or by immersing them a short time in diluted muriatio 
acid. Care must always be taken to wipe quite dry the edges of 
t T ie plates to prevent a communication between the cells; and it 
will be found that the energy of the battery is in proportion to the 
rapidity with which the zinc is oxidated. 

It has been considered as highly probable, if not certain, that 
in the structure of the Gymnotus or electrical ed 9 and in the Tor- 
pedo, or electrical ray — arrangements are given to those remark- 
able animals for the purpose of defence, which nearly resemble the 
Voltaic apparatus; for they consist of many alternations of dif- 
ferent substanoes. — The torpedo, which belongs to the order of 



THI TORPEDO. 


rays, is a flat fish, seldom twenty inches in length, weighing only 
a few pounds when full grown, and is found in various parts rf 
the sea-coast of Europe. Its electric organs are two in number, 
and plaoed, one on each side of the cranium and gills, reaching 
from thence to the semicircular cartilages of each great fin, and 
extending longitudinally from the anterior extremity of the animal 
to the transverse cartilage which divides the thorax from the ab- 
domen. The length of each organ is somewhat less than one third 
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pari of the length of the whole animal. Each organ consists of 
perpendicular columns, reaching from the under to the upper sur- 
face of the body, and varying in length according to the thickness 
of the fish in various parts. The number of these columns is not 
constant. In a very large torpedo one electric organ was found to 
consist of 1182 columns — the greater number of which are either 
irregular hexagons or irregular pentagons, their diameter being 
about one-sixth of an inch. These elcctrio organs seem to be the 
only parts employed to produce the shock, the rest of the animal 
appearing to be only the conductor of that shock, and by artificial 
electricity it has been found that the animal is a conductor of the 
electric fluid. The Gymnotu* dectricus , or the electrical eel, 
is found in die great rivers of South America. Humboldt, 
in his personal travels in South America, furnishes us with 
an interesting account of the mode of catching these eels, and 
of certain experiments which were made upon them. Some of 
the gymnoti which he measured exceeded five feet in length, 
and the transverse diameter of the body was more than three 
inches; and a fish four feet one inch long weighed fifteen and 
three quarter Troy pounds. The skin of the animal is constantly 
covered with a mucous matter, which it appears conducts elec- 
tricity more than twenty times as well as pure water. 

We may next notice some of the elcctnc effects which resulted 
from various experiments made on these animals. It is under- 
stood that first shocks from large and strongly irritated gymnoti 
ought as much as possible to be avoided; and if by chance a 
stroke is received, the pain and numbness is so violent as to 
exceed all description. Humboldt informs us that he never re- 
ceived so severe a shock from common electricity as he experi- 
enced from having incautiously placed both his feet on the body 
of the animal just taken from the water, and that he was afflicted 
for the rest of the day by a violent pain in almost every joint. 
When in a state of great weakness the animal produces in the 
person who touohes it a twitching which is propagated from the 
hand to the elbow; a kind of internal vibration lasting two or 
three seconds, Md followed by painful torpidity being felt after 
cvmj stroke. The electric energy appears to depend upon the 
Will of the creature, e^ch shock being accompanied with a depres- 
ata' tf t^cjresv ^lhe organ acts only under the immediate in- 
yt fee birafai and heart; for when one of them was cut 
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through the middle, Che fore put of the body alone gave shocks. 
Its action on man is transmitted and intercepted by tbe same 
substances that transmit and intercept the electrical current of a 
conductor charged by a Leyden jar or a Voltaic pile. In the 
water the shock can be conveyed to a considerable distance . 1 

By means of the galvanio agency a variety of striking and 
surprising effects have been produced, some of which we have 
already noticed, and of which the following is a brief summary. 
Gunpowder, cotton, and other inflammable substances have been 
set on fire — charcoal has been made to burn, with a most brilliant 
and beautiful white flame — water has been decomposed into its 
elementary parts — metals have been melted and set on fire- 
fragments of diamond, charcoal, and plumbago, have been dis- 
persed, as if they had been evaporated — platina, the hardest and 
heaviest of the metals, has been melted as readily as wax in the 
flame of a candle — the sapphire, quartz, magnesia, lime, and the 
firmest compounds in nature, have been made to enter into fusion. 
—Its effects on the animal system are no less surprising. When 
applied to a fowl or a rabbit, immediately after life is extinct, it 
produces the most strange and violent convulsions on the nervous 
and muscular system, as if the vital functions were again revived: 
and when applied to the human body after death, the stimulus has 
produced the most horrible contortions and grimaces in die 
muscles of the head and face; and the most rapid movements in 
the hands and feet. 

Numerous experiments, which have been made both on dead 
animals and on human subjects, have led to the conclusion that 
galvanism possesses some sanative as well as energetic influence 
on the actions of diseased living beings. It has been found to 
effect cures, and to afford relief in nervous disorders. It has hot 
only been used to cure the afflicted living, but also to resuscitate 
the apparently dead; and in all cases of suspended animation, 
from accidents or otherwise, it has been found to be a test of 
vitality, and the surest criterion of recent death. A celebrated 
medical writer on this subject, in Berlin, strongly recommends its 
use in rheumatism, palsies, nervous deafness, hoarseness, debility 
of sight, white swellings of the joints, tumours in the glands of the 
neck, and several other disorders. It is found that it possesses 
not only a stimulating power over the nerves aud muscles, but also 
& Humboldt’* Personal Narrative, pp. 198, 199, Oliver and Boyd's edition. 
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over the vital forces. M. Spronger, of Jenna, gives an account of 
his having restored the sense of hearing to forty-five persons by 
means of this singular agent — to four of whom he also restored 
the sense of smelling — Galvanism has also been employed as a 
powerful agent for blasting rocks. At Glasgow, and several other 
places, its agency has been applied with great success. At one 
blast hundreds of tons of stones have been in a moment loosened 
from the rock. It is found that dry sand is quite sufficient for 
filling the perforation in the rock where the charge is placed, and 
that the process is unaccompanied with the smallest degree of 
danger, so that, by this mode of blasting, those accidents which 
have so frequently happened to workmen employed in such opera- 
tions may be entirely prevented. 

The galvanic agency enables us to account for the following 
among other facts: — Why porter has a different and more pleasant 
taste when drunk out of a pewter vessel than out of glass or 
earthenware, — why a silver spoon is discoloured when used in 
eating eggs, — why the limbs of people under amputation are 
sometimes convulsed by the application of the instruments, — why 
pure mercury is oxydized when amalgamated with tin, — why works 
of metal, which are soldered together, soon tarnish in the places 
where the metals are joined, — and why the copper sheathing of 
ships, when fastened with iron nails, is soon corroded about the 
place of contact. In all these cases a galvanic circle is formed 
which produces the effects. The plating of iron plates with zino 
by the action of the galvanic trough — termed galvanized iron in 
commerce — is one of the many useful purposes to which this 
science has been applied. By this means the destruction of the 
iron by rust has been avoided. We have reason to believe that, 
in oombination with the discoveries which modern chemistry is 
daily unfolding, the agencies of this fluid will enable us to carry 
the arts forward towards perfection, and to trace the secret causes 
of some of the sublimest phenomena of nature. 

This department of philosophy describes the phenomena and 
the properties of the loadstone , or natural magnet. The natural 
magnet is a hard dark-coloured mineral body, and is usually found 
in iron mines. The following are some of its characteristic pro- 
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parties: — 1. It attracts iron and steely and all substances which 
contain iron in its metallic state. 2. If a magnet be suspended 
by a thread, or nicely poised on a pivot, or placed on a piece of 
wood, and set to float in a basin of water, one end will constantly 
point nearly towards the north pole of the earth, and the other 
towards the south; and hence, these parts of the magnet have 
been called the north and south poles. 3. When the north pole of 
one magnet is presented near to the south pole of another, they 
will attract each other; but if the north pole of one be presented 
to the north pole of another, or a south pole to a south, they will 
repel each other. 4. A magnet placed in such a manner as to be 
entirely at liberty, inclines one of its poles to the horizon, and of 
course elevates the other above it. This property is called the 
dipping of the magnet. 5. Magnets do not point directly north 
and south; but in different parts of the world with a different de- 
clination eastward or westward of the north: it is also different at 
the same place at different times. In London, and in most places 
of Great Britain, the magnetio needle in 1824 pointed about 
twenty -four degrees to the west of the north. For more than 160 
years previously it had been gradually declining from the north to 
the west; but seemed then to have begun its declination to the 
eastward. 6. Any magnet may be made to communicate the pro- 
perties now mentioned to any piece of iron or steel. For example, 
by gently rubbing a penknife with a magnet, it will bo immedi- 
ately invested with the property of attracting needles, or small 
pieces of iron or steel. 7. Heat weakens the power of a magnet, 
and the gradual addition of weight oncroases the magnetio power. 
8. The properties of the magnet arc not affected either by the 
presence or absence of air; aud the magnetic attraction is not in 
the least diminished by the interposition of any bodies except iron. 
A magnet will equally affect the needle of a pocket compass when 
a thick board is plaoed between them as when it is removed. It 
has been lately discovered that the violet rays of the solar spectrum, 
when condensed with — or, by means of a convex glass, and made 
to pass along a piece of steel, have the power of communicating to 
it the magnetic virtue. In ships made of iron, the compass needle 
has been found to vary; allowance must therefore be made in 
navigation for such variation. 

It appears from numerous observations that the magnetio needle 
is subject to a diurnal variation. From the experiments and ob- 
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rsrvmtions made in different parts of Europe by Graham, Wargen- 
tin, Canton, Van Swieten and others at different periods, it appears 
that the north pole of the needle begins to turn westward at seven 
or eight o'clock in the morning, and continues to deviate in that 
direction till about two o'clock, when it becomes stationary, and 
soon begins to turn eastward, arriving at the position it had in the 
morning, at the same hour in the evening. The observations of 
Mr. Canton showed that the amount of this deviation varied from 
seven to thirteen or fourteen minutes, being greatest at mid sum- 
mer, and least at mid-winter, and encreasing and decreasing 
gradually between these seasons* The same phenomenon has been 
more recently observed by Colonel Beaufoy, Professor Hansteen, 
and others. Cassini, who observed the diurnal variation at Paris, 
found that neither the solar heat nor light influenced it; for it 
was the same in the deep caves constructed under the observatory 
at Paris, where a sensibly constant temperature is preserved, and 
from which light is excluded, as at the surface.— -In northern 
regions these diurnal changes are greater and more irregular, 
while towards the Equator their amplitudes are gradually dimin- 
ished till at length they disappear. The direction of the needle is 
said to be affected by approaching earthquakes, or eruptions of 
volcanoes. 

The inclination or dip of the needle— that is, its deviation from 
the horizontal plane — affords a manifestation of the influence 
exercised upon it by the magnetism of the Earth. Mr. R. Norman, 
in 1576, first discovered the dip of the needle, and found that, 
in London, it amounted to seventy-one and a-half degrees, that is, 
its north pole bent downwards below the level of the horizon, form- 
ing an angle with it to this extent, when left free to move on an 
axis perpendicular to the magnetic meridian. If the magnetic in- 
strument be carried northward it is found that the dip gradually 
encreases; and on reaching a certain region near the pole, the 
needle would become vertical, the dip being ninety degrees, and 
its north pole pointing downwards. At such a place, the common 
compass needle, moving on a vertical support, would lose its 
directive power, and rest indifferently in any position. A place 
where these effects would be produced is called a Northern Mag - 
netic Pole . — If, on the other hand, the dipping needle were car- 
liad tteffasds the equator, the magnitude of the dip would be 
till, on arriving at a certain region near the 
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equator, the needle would become horizontal, and the dip wou l d 
become nothing, and if the dipping needle could be carried round 
the globe, always following such a course as would allow it to 
retain its horizontal position, its course traced on the globe would 
be the Magnetic Equator . 

The cause which produces these angular properties of the 
magnet has hitherto remained a mystery; but the knowledge of 
the polarity of the magnet has been applied to a most important 
practical purpose. By means of it, man has now acquired the 
dominion of the ocean, and has learned to trace his course through 
the pathless deep to every region of the globe. There can be 
little doubt, that magnetism has an intimate connexion with elec- 
tricity, galvanism, light, heat, and chemical action; and the dis- 
coveries which have been already made, and others to be expected, 
from the experiments of Moriohini, Oersted, Abraham, Haasteea, 
Barlow, Beaufoy, Ampere, and Scoresby, promise to throw some 
light on this mysterious agent, and on the phenomena of nature 
with which it is connected. 

<0ltrtrn-#Ugn*Hstii. 

This is a new science founded on the connexion which is now 
ascertained to subsist between Electricity and Magnetism. In the 
year 1819, Professor Oersted of Copenhagen discovered that, when 
a wire conducting electricity is placed parallel to a magnetic 
needle, properly suspended, the needle will deviate from its ori- 
ginal or natural direction. 1. If the needle be above the conduct- 
ing wire, and the positive electricity goes from right to left, the 
north end of the needle will be moved from the observer, or to 
the west, 2. If the needle is below the wire, and the electricity 
passes as before, the north end of the needle will be moved to- 
wards the observer, or to the east. S, If the needle is in the same 
horizontal plane with the wire, and is between the observer and 
the wire, the north end of it will be devoted, 4. If the needle 
is similarly placed on the opposite side, the north end of it will be 
depressed. From these facts M. Oersted concludes, that the 
m&gnetical action of the electrical current has a circular motion 
round the wire which conducts ft. — When these experiments were 
commenced, and repeated, and varied by other philosophers, a 
multitude of new facts were soon brought to light through the 
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labours of Davy, Faraday, Ampere, Barlow, Biot, and other experi- 
mentalists. Two very important facts were ascertained by Ampere 
and Davy — that the conjunctive wire itself becomes a magnet 
~and that magnetic properties might be communicated to a steel 
needle not previously possessing them, by placing it in an electri- 
cal current. The former of these facts is proved by throwing iron 
flings on paper and bringing them under the wire, when they will 
immediately adhere to it, forming a tuft round it ten or twelve 
times the diameter of the wire. On breaking the connexion with 
the battery, however, they immediately fall off, proving that the 
magnetic effect depends 'entirely on the passage of the electricity 
through the wire. The degree of force of the magnetic property 
thus communicated to the uniting wire, is considered by Sir H. 
Davy, to bo proportional to the quantity of electricity transmitted 
through it. Hence the finer the wire the more powerfully mag- 
netic was it rendered; and hence also a battery of very large 
phtee was found to give the strongest magnetism to the wire eon 
necting its poles. 

The following are some of the results of experiments which have 
been made on this subject: — 1. The deviation of the magnetized 
needle is greater or less, according to the nature of the conduct- 
ing wire; and copper appears to be of all metals that which pro- 
duces the most powerful effects. 2. The intensity of an electrical 
current is constant throughout the whole of a homogeneous wire 
whatever may be its length. 8. If two homogeneous conductors be 
rimuUaneoualy adapted to the same galvanic pile — first, the abso- 
lute intensity of the current decreases in the inverse ratio of the 
square root of the length of the wire — and secondly, when the 
thickness of the wires is altered, the intensity of the current en- 
creases with their diameter to a certain limit beyond which an 
encrease of thickness no longer produces any change in the in- 
tensity of the current. 4u When the conjunctive wires of two 
distinct galvanic arrangements are made to approach each other, 
magnetic attractions and repulsions are observed. Two wires of 
copper, silver, or any other metal, connecting the extremities of 
two galvanic troughs, being placed parallel to each other, and 
fBspwadcd sc as to move freely, immediately attract and repel each 
otter, according as the directions of the currents of electricity 
^owang^tteough them are the same or different. — On this experi* 
mant is fjounded the most plausible and ra ti on a l theory of mag? 
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netism, namely, that it arises firm the attractions and repu ls ions cf 
currents of electricity constantly circulating round every tnagndL 
This is considered as explaining the reason why the magnetic 
needle places itself at right angles to a wire conducting electricity, 
namely, that the electric current passing along the wire may 
coincide with that circulating round the magnet. 

These, and a great number of other facts, it is presumed, dearly 
demonstrate the perfect resemblance, or rather identity of eleo- 
tricity and magnetism. Magnetic phenomena are thus in fact, a 
series of electrical phenomena, and magnetism may, with pro- 
priety, form a branch of electricity undet the head of Electrical 
currents . Currents of electricity, according to this theory, axe 
essential to the production of magnetic phenomena; but these are 
not obvious in a common magnet. M. Ampere has suggested 
their existence, however, and has so arranged them theoretically 
as to account for a great proportion of magnetic appearances. A 
magnet he conceives to be an assemblage of as many electrical 
currents moving round it in planes perpendicular to its axis, as 
there may be imagined lines, which, without cutting one another, 
form close carves round it A permanent magnet, then, may be 
conceived to be a mass of iron or steel round the axis of which 
electrical currents are continually circulating, and these currents 
attract all other electric currents flowing in the same direction, and 
repel all others which are moving in an opposite direction. One im- 
portant circumstance is always to be kept in view, that the electric 
currents flow round every magnet in the same direction in refer- 
ence to its poles. If, for instance, we place a magnet with its 
north pole pointing to the north, in the usual position of the mag- 
netic needle, the current of electricity flows round it from west to 
east — or in the direction in which the planets revole and the earth 
on its axis — or, on the western side of the magnet, it is moving 
upwards, and on the eastern side downwards; on the upper side 
from west to east, and on the lower side from east to west. This 
is ascertained to be a uniform law, and on these principles most 
of the phenomena of magnetism may be accounted for. 

To complete the view of Ampere's doctrine on this point, it re- 
mains only to explain the influence of the earth on the magnet by 
.which the needle is kept always in one position, nearly coinciding 
with the meridian. He maintains that currents of electricity, 
analogous to those which circulate roynd every magnet, are cob* 
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gftantJy floating round the globe, as the current of electric i ty in a 
galvanic apparatus moves in an unbroken circuit from tbe nega- 
tive to the positive pole, and from it by the connecting wire round 
again to the negative pole. The direction of these currents he 
infers to be the same as has been stated with artificial magnets; 
and it is simply by the attractions and repulsions of these terres- 
trial currents bringing the currents round the needle to coincide 
with them, that the latter always points to the north. The cause 
of these electric currents thus inferred to be constantly circulating 
round the globe is, as yet, involved in obscurity. They are sup- 
posed to move at right angles to the magnetic meridian, or nearly 
parallel with the equator, on the eastern side of the earth moving 
from us, and on the western side flowing towards us. It is con- 
jectured that the arrangement of the materials of the globe may be 
such as to constitute a battery, existing like a girdle rouhd the 
earth, which, though composed of comparatively weak materials, 
may be sufficiently extensive to produce the effects of terrestrial 
magnetism. Its irregularity, and the changes it may accidentally 
or periodically suffer, may explain the phenomenon of the varia- 
tion of the compass; or the general action producing the currents 
of electricity may be affected by different causes, as the motions 
of the earth, the currents of the atmosphere, the process of eva- 
poration, and the solar heat. It may also be supposed that much 
of the variation depends on the progress of oxidation in tho con- 
tinental regions of the globe. 

In connexion with the principles and phenomena stated above— 
by means of a galvanic battery, iron may be temporarily magnetized 
—in other words, endowed with an attractive power, so long as it 
is kept in connexion with the galvanic apparatus. A magnet of 
this kind is generally formed in the shape of a horse shoe; and 
when suspended so as to present the extremities downwards, and 
when the galvanic communication is established, the magnetio 
power is instantly exerted, and a bar of iron held to the extremi- 
ties will be immediately attracted, and firmly adhere. But, on 
loosening the connexion with the battery, the magnetic power is 
instantly destroyed, and the ball of iron falls to the ground. Such 
magnets, which have obtained the name of Electro-magneto, have 
been thus made, endowed with very great attractive power, so as 
to sustain, in some cases, a weight of above 2000 pounds, or 
Beady a ton. These magnets, like those which possess permanent 
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magnetism, have opposite poles, one attracting and the ctfbor 
repealing. 

This science of Electro-magnetism has opened up new and 
more expansive views to the philosophic world, in reference to 
the powers of Electricity, Galvanism, and Magnetism, and their 
relation to each other; and in the progress of the investigations 
which are now going forward, we have reason to hope that some 
of the hitherto latent principles whieh pervade oar terrestrial 
system will be unfolded, and the diversified phenomena they pro- 
duce more fully explained and illustrated. It is probable, too, 
that the arts will be improved by the application of the principles 
whieh this science has brought to light; and they have already 
been applied to machinery to produce rotatory and impulsive 
motions. 


<5 jre (Pltttrit <E*ligrapjr. 

The great discovery of the present century is undoubtedly the 
Electric Telegraph, whose wires now carry intelligence over the 
whole of Europe and America — across vast tracts of country, and 
even under the great sea itself. A few words, therefore, on this 
wonderful agency, will not be out of place. What has been al- 
ready stated, will have informed our readers of the general pro- 
perties of Electricity; consequently it will only be necessary for 
me to touch lightly on the modus operands of telegr&phio com- 
munication. 

The electric fluid is known to exist in unlimited quantities in 
all parts of the earth, the air, and the waters; and for the purpose 
of evolving this fluid, and bringing it under control, various ap- 
paratus have been invented. But without noticing these different 
plans, I will endeavour to explain the method of communicating 
news, etc., from place to place by means of the Electric Telegraph. 
The electric fluid, obtained by means of the Galvanic or Voltaic 
battery, must be treated like any other fluid, whieh may be 
transmitted by pipes — the galvanic trough being the boiler or 
reservoir. If an iron or copper wire be ooated with silk, wax, or 
gutta percha, it forms such a tube along which the electricity will 
pass freely. If the wire be covered, then, with a non-conducting 
sut stance, and prevented from passing into the earth by being 
carried in tubes underground, or from post to post above on the 
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lines of railroad — insulators of glass or earthenware being used 
to fix the wire to the posts for support— a stream of electricity 
may be carried from place to place. It must be borne in mind, 
that the stream of electricity will pass along the wire provided the 
other end of the wire be connected with the other end of the 
battery by means of a conductor. Practically, the earth itself 
forms the conductor which completes the electric circuit 

In order to transmit messages from place to place along the 
telegraphic wire, a simple mechanical arrangement is resorted 
to, whereby the deflections of the needle are made to represent 
either signs or letters of the alphabet The telegraphio instru- 
ment is worked on the principle discovered by Oersted, that a 
magnetic needle lying parallel to a wire tends to place itself 
across such wire when a current of electricity is passed through 
it, and that the direction or motion of the needle is determined 
by the duration of the current through the wire. On this, and 
modifications of the same principle, all electric telegraphic com- 
munication is carried on : and when we consider the thousands 
of miles through which the electric current is carried, our won- 
der and admiration of the adaptations of modern science may 
well be expressed. To explain fully the various details of tele- 
graphy would require a volume, and for further information on 
the subject, we refer the reader to Dr. Lardneris excellent 
Museum of Science and Art. 

Communication by means of the Electric Telegraph is now car- 
ried on all over Europe and America; and even in India and 
Australia, the telegraphic wires are in daily operation. In the 
British Isles all the important towns are connected, either by means 
of wires carried along the railways, or through tubes and tunnels 
under ground. In the United States, the most distant towns and 
cities are brought into instant contact. The continent of Europe 
and the British Isles are now distant from each other only a 
minute of time, and submarine wires, safely encased in gutta 
percha tubes and iron cables, pass from land to land, and carry 
intelligence and civilization through the invisible depths of the 
mighty ocean! From the Seat of War, in the Black Sea, to London, 
the centre of the commerce, science, and wealth of the world, is, 
as it were, but a step; and by the aid of science we hope to see 
the day when not only will the telegraphic wires be extended from 
England to America and India, but the whole earth engirgled with 
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the wondrous fluid which carries civilisation and humanising in- 
fluences wheresoever it extends. 

In transmitting the electric influence through wires — however 
great the distance — the time occupied in the transmission is nearly 
tiie same, for there is reason to believe that it flies with the same 
velocity as light, whose rate of motion is nearly two hundred 
thousand miles in a second. Were wires extended from Britain to 
China, on the one hand, and to America on the other, intelligence 
could be transmitted to those regions in as short a time as in con- 
veying it across a garden or a large hall. It is hard to say to 
what extent signals may, in point of fact, be communicated in this 
way, in the course of improvements which are now going forward. 
Were the nations of Europe living in perfect amity and peace, and* 
in a friendly communication with each other, telegraphs might be 
ramified throughout the whole extent of the civilized world; and 
the expense of constructing them would be but a slight item com- 
pared with the millions expended in the useless parade and crime 
of war, and the folly and sin of ambition. 

Thus, it appears that the same physical principle or agent that 
produces the lightning and all the dread phenomena of the thun- 
der storm — which rends asunder the mighty oak, and strikes with 
death both men and animals — which displays its terrific energy in 
the awful volcano, the fearful hurricane and the destroying earth- 
quake, is the same as, subdued by science and human art, is ren- 
dered useful to society in a vast variety of ways, and in no way 
more prominently than in the Electric Telegraph! 

Such is a faint outline of some of the interesting subjects which 
Natural Philosophy embraces. Its relation to Religion will appear 
from the following considerations: 

1. Its researches have led to the invention of machines, en- 
gines, and instruments of various kinds, which augment the 
energies, increase the comforts, and promote the general improve- 
ment of mankind; and these objects are inseparably connected 
with the propagation of Christianity through the world. If we 
admit that, in future ages, the religion of the Bible will shed its 
benign influence over all nations — that the external condition of 
the human race will then be prosperous and greatly meliorated 
beyond what it has ever been — and, that no miraculous interposi- 
tion of Deity is to be expected to bring about such desirable 
events — it will follow, that such objects can be accomplished only 
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in die ordinary course of providence, by rational investigations 
into the principles and powers of Nature, and the application of 
the inventions of science to the great objects of religion and of 
human improvement, as I shall endeavour briefly to illustrate in 
the following chapter. As the destructive effects of many physical 
agents, in the present constitution of our globe, are doubtless a 
consequence of the sin and depravity of man — we have reason to 
believe that, when the .economy of nature shall be more exten- 
sively and minutely investigated, and the minds of men directed 
to apply their discoveries to philanthropic and religious objects, 
they will be enabled to counteract, in a great measure, those de- 
vastations and fatal effects which are now produced by several of 
w the powers of nature. The general happiness of all ranks, which 
jriHl be connected by the universal extension of Christianity, ne- 
cessarily supposes that this object will be accomplished; for, were 
C dread of destruction from the elements of nature frequently to 
agitate tho mind, as at present, no permanent tranquillity would 
be enjoyed; nor would that ancient prediction, in reference to 
jhw era, receive its full accomplishment, that “ there shall be 
l nothing to hurt or destroy in all God’s holy mountain, when the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord." And since mira- 
culous interpositions are not to be expected, to what quarter can we 
look for those subordinate agencies by which this object is to be 
effected, but to the discoveries and inventions of philosophical 
science! 

Science has already enabled us to remedy many of those evils 
which are the accidental effects of the operation of physical 
agents. For example — the discoveries of the philosopher, with 
respect to the nature of the electric fluid, have enabled us to con- 
struct conductors for preserving buildings from the stroke of 
lightning; and we have every reason to hope that, in the progress 
of electric, galvanic, and chemical science, more complete thunder- 
guards, applicable to all the situations in which a person may be 
exposed, will be invented. Nay, our increasing knowledge of the 
electric fluid, and of the chemical agents which concur in its 
operation, may enable us to dissipate thunder-storms altogether, 
by disturbing the electricity of the clouds, by means of a series 
of elevated artificial conductors. This is not only possible, but 
has already been in some degree effected. 

The electric fluid has iW been, in many instances, successfully 
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applied in earing palsies, rheumatisms, spasms, obstructions, and 
inflammation; and it is known to have a peculiar effect on the nerv- 
ous system. Lightning has been known to restore the blind to a 
temporary enjoyment of sight. Mr. Campbell of Suocoth, in 
Dumbartonshire, who had been blind for several years, was led by 
his servant one evening through the streets of Glasgow during a 
terrible thunder-storm. The lightning sometimes fluttered along 
the streets for a quarter of a minute without ceasing. While ths 
flattering lasted, Mr. Campbell saw the street distinctly, and the 
changes which had been made in that part by taking down one of 
the city gates. When the storm was over, his entire blindness 
returned. — The following instance, stated by Professor Robison, 
as related by one of his friends, is no less remarkable. One even- 
ing in autumn he was sitting with a gentleman who had the atmfc 
disorder as the gentleman mentioned above, and he observed 
several lambent flashes of lightning. Their faces were turned to 
the parlour window; and immediately after a flash the gentleman 
said to his wife, “Go, my dear, make them shut the white gate; 
it is open you see." The lady did so and returned; and, after a 
little said, “ But how did you know that the gate was open?” He 
exclaimed with wonder, “I saw it open, and two men look in, and 
go away again” — which our friend also had observed*— the gentle- 
man, on being close questioned, oould not reoollect having bad 
another glance, nor why it had not surprised hkn; but of the 
glimpse itself he was certain, and described the appearance very 
exactly. 1 

It is also possible that barren deserts might be enriched with 
fertility, and immense portions of the desolate wastes of our globe 
prepared for the support and accommodation of human beings, by 
arresting the clouds, and drawing down their electrical virtue and 
their watery treasure, by means of an extended series of elevated 
metallic conductors. What has been now stated is only one in- 
stance out of many which might be produced, of the extensive 
and beneficial effects which may be produced, in future ages, by 
the application of the discoveries of natural science, 
i (2.) A knowledge of Natural Philosophy enables ns to detect 
pretended miracles, and to discriminate between those phenomena 
which ore produced by the powers of nature, and the supposed 
effects of diabolical influence. It has been chiefly owing to ignei- 

i flop, to Eacy. Brit. 8rd edit. Art. rtoedbr^-vsitteai)/ Ik Hehiaan, 
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ance of the principles of natural science, that mankind, in all ages, 
have been so easily imposed upon by pretenders to supernatural 
powers. It is owing to the same cause, that superstitious notions 
and vain alarms have spread their influence so extensively among 
the lower ranks of the population of every country. The pre- 
tended miracles by which Pagan and Popish priests endeavour to 
support the authority of their respective religious systems, and 
every species of degrading superstition, vanish into smoke, when 
examined by the light of modern science; and there can be no 
question, that an enlightened Missionary would, in many instances, 
find the principles and the instruments of natural philosophy im- 
portant auxiliaries in undermining the fabric of heathen idolatry 
and priestcraft. They tend to dissipate a thousand idle terrors 
which haunt and agitate the human mind; to detect a thousand 
kinds of imposture by which it has been held in cruel bondage; 
and to prevent the perpetration of those deeds of cruelty which 
have uniformly marked the reign of Superstition . 1 Had our fore- 
fathers connected a knowledge of this subject with their stu ly of 
the Scriptures, they would not have brought upon themselves that 
indelible disgrace which now attaches to their memories, on 
account of their having condemned and burned at the stake thou- 
sands of unhappy women, accused of crimes of which they could 
not possibly have been guilty.® In New England, towards the 

l Mr. Douglas, in his 'Hints on Missions/ suggests, that Natural Philo- 
sophy might be an important auxiliary to Christian Missionaries. “All 
the ancient 1 war weapons of victory,’ excepting miracles, are at their dis- 
posal; and new instruments of still greater potency, which the science of 
the latter days has been accumulating for a universal revolution of the 
mind are ready to be brought into action, upon a scale of overpowering 
magnitude. Even the single resource which is lost may yet be recom- 
pensed by equivalents, and a substitute, in many respects, may be found 
for miracles. The first effect of a miracle is, to rouse the attention, and 
to overawe opposing prejudices; the second, to afford a proof of religion 
of which it is a sealing accompaniment. The first object might be gained by 
the natural magic of experimental philosophy; and as to the second, the differ- 
ence in the proof from miracles, lies rather in its being more circuitous, 
than in its being less conclusive at the present day than in the times of the 
Apostles.'’ Mr. Moffat, missionary from Africa, expressed to the author 
sentiments similar to the above, and intimated his ardent desire that 
he might be furnished, before his return, with an apparatus for the purpose 
of expanding the minds of heathen converts in the knowledge of nature. 

1 It has been calculated that, m Germany alone, the number of victims 
that Buffered for the supposed crime of witchcraft from 1484— the date of 
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dose of the 17th century, the witchcraft frenzy rose so high, that 
the execution of witches became a calamity more dreadful than 
the sword or the pestilence. Not only old women, but children 
of ten years, were put to death; young girls were stripped naked, 
and the marks of witchcraft searched for upon their bodies with 
most indecent cariosity; and those spots of the scurvy which age 
impresses on the bodies of old men were taken for evident signs 
of infernal power. So that ignorance of the laws and phenomena 
of nature has led even Christians to commit acts of injustice and 
horrid cruelty. For let it be remembered that it was Christian 
magistrates and ministers, under a pretended zeal for the honour 
of God, who sanctioned such cruel and unrighteous decrees. This 
consideration viewed in connexon with many others, tends to 
show, that the Christian revelation, considered abstractly by itself, 
without a reference to the visible system of the universe, is not 
sufficient for all the purposes of religion; as, on the other hand, 
the study of the works of nature is not sufficient of itself to lead 
the mind to the true knowledge of God, without the aid of the 
discoveries derived from the sacred oracles. For, although the 
Bible has been in the hands of Protestant Christians ever since 
the Reformation, yet it is only since the light of modern science 
began to diffuse its influence, that the superstitions of the dark 
ages, and the vulgar notions respecting witchcraft, necromancy, 
and other species of infernal agency, began to vanish, even from 
the minds of Christian teachers; as is evident from the writings of 
many eminent divines who flourished during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. As the two revelations which God has given throw a 
mutual lustre on each other, the one must always be considered 
as incomplete without the other. Both are necessary, in order 
u to make the man of God perfect , 1 " and to enable him to prose- 
cute, with intelligence and success, the great objects of religion; 
and the Christian minister who affects to despise the aids of 
science in the cause of religion has yet much to learn with respect 
to some of the grand bearings of the Christian system. 

8. The investigations of natural philosophy unfold to ue the 
incessant agency of God , and the plans by which his wise and 
benevolent designs in the system of nature are accomplished. 
From the immeasurable globes of heaven, down to the minutest 

the hull of Pope Innoeent VIII, against witchcraft— till the beginning of 
the eighteenth century considerably exceeds One hundred thousand/ 
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atoms, we perceive a regular chain of causes and effects, conspir- 
ing, in a thousand different modes, to accomplish the purposes of 
infinite wisdom and goodness. The operation of central forces, 
and of the law of gravitation on the earth and in the heavens— 
the hydrostatical laws which regulate the pressure and the motion 
of fluids — the chemical properties of the atmosphere, its undula- 
tory, refractive, and reflective powers — the motion of the rays of 
light, and the infinite variety of effects they produce — the process 
of evaporation — the agencies of electricity and galvanism — the 
properties of the magnet, and the chemical action of acids and 
alkalies, and of the minutest particles of matter upon each other 
—ought to be viewed as so many modifications of the agency of 
Deity, and as manifestations of his wisdom, in carrying forward 
those plans which regard the interests of his universal kingdom; 
just as we consider the rise and fall of empires, the revolutions of 
nations, and the circulation of the Scriptures in heathen lands, as 
so many acts of his moral administration as the Governor of man- 
kind. For, let it be carefully remembered that all these physical 
agencies have ultimately a moral and intellectual bearing; and are 
essentially connected with every other part of God's providential 
procedure. — Though we may be apt to consider them as so many 
detached and insulated pieces of machinery, with which we have 
little concern, or may even disdain to notice their mode of opera- 
tion; yet, in the all-comprehensive mind of Him who takes in, at 
one glance, the whole chain of causes and effects, they are as 
essentially connected with his ultimate purposes, and the eternal 
destiny of man, as are the revelations of his word. — Were a single 
principle or motion which now animates the system of nature to 
cease — were the agency of electricity, for example, or the princi- 
ple of evaporation, to be destroyed — the physical constitution of 
our globe would instantly be deranged; nature would be thrown 
into confusion; and the sentient and intellectual beings that now 
inhabit the earth would either be destroyed, or plunged into an 
abyss of misery. If therefore we admit that the moral agency of 
God is worthy of our contemplation, we ought to consider his 
physical operations also as no less worthy of our study and in- 
vestigation; since they form the groundwork of all his other 
manifestations. 

8F 
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. This scienoe, which is intimately related to the preceding, bs 
f<w ito object to ascertain the ingredients, or first principled of 
whioh all matter is composed— to examino be compounds formed 
by the combination of these ingredients — to investigate those 
changes in natural bodies wbioh are not accompanied with taxable 
motion, _ and the nature of the power which produces these com- 
bmations and changes. 

Within the last oentury, the empire of Chemistry has been won- 
derfully extended. From an obscure and humble place among 

!l e «n bje l ° f risen to a high and dignified statiol 

Miong those sciences which improve and adorn the human mind. 
No longer oonfined to the paltry and mercenary object of search- 
ing for the philosopher’s stone, or of furnishing a little amusement 
it now extends its sway over aU the arts which minister to the 
comfort and improvement of social life, and over every species of 
ammate and inanimate matter, within the range of hunm inves- 
tigation. There is scarcely any soienco so immediately conducive 
to social improvement and human comfort. To whatever art or 
^ rn our attention, we find that it has either been 
created by chemistry, or is indebted to its disooveries for some of 
its. greatest improvements; and to whatever process in the ma- 
tonal world we direct our investigations, the principles of this 
sownce, as deduoed from modern experiments and discoveries, are 
jmpable of being applied. “The forms and appearances,” says 
Sir Humphrey Davy, “of the beings and substances of the exter- 
nal world are almost infinitely various, and they are in a state of 
continued iteration. Even the earth itself, throughout its whole 
surface undergoes modifications. Acted on by moisture and air, 
it affords the food of plants; an immense number of vegetable pro- 
ductions arise from apparently the same materials; these become 
the substance of animals; one species of animal matter is converted 
into .another; the most perfect and beautiful of the forms of or- 
ganized life ultimately decay, and are resolved into inorgiuio 
aggregates; and the same elementary substances, differently ar- 
ranged, are contained in the inert soil; or bloom, and emit frag. 

• "5“? m * h ! * 0 ™ r; 0T b f ome > “ animals, the active organslf 
mind and intelligence. In artificial operations, ehangestf the 
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nine order occur; substances having the characters of earth are 
converted into metals; days and sands are united so as to become 

porcelain; earths and alkalies are combined into glass; acrid and 
corrosive matters are formed from tasteless substances; colours are 
fixed upon stuffs; or changed, or made to disappear; and the pro- 
ductions of the vegetable, mineral, and animal kingdoms, are con- 
verted into new forms, and made subservient to the purposes of 
civilized life. — To trace, in detail, those diversified and complicated 
phenomena; to arrange them, and deduce general laws from their 
analogies, is the business of Chemistry 

Chemists have arranged the general forms of matter into the four 
following classes: — The first class consists of solids, which form 
the principal parts of the globe, and which differ from each other 
in hardness, colour, opacity, transparency, density, and other pro- 
perties. The second class consists of fluids, such as water, oils, 
spirits, etc., whose parts possess freedom of motion, and require 
great mechanical force to make them occupy a smaller space. 
The third class comprehends elastic fluids, or oases, which 
exist freely in the atmosphere; but may be confined by solids and 
fluids, and their properties examined. Their parts are highly 
moveable, compressible, and expansive; they are all transparent; 
they present two or three varieties of colour; and they differ 
greatly in density. The fourth clas3 comprehends ethereal sub- 
stances, which are known to us only in their states of motion, 
when acting upon our organs of sense, and which are not suscep- 
tible of being confined. Such are the rays of light and radiant 
heat , which are incessantly in motion, throughout the spaces that 
intervene between our globe, and the sun and the stars. — Chemists 
divide the substances in nature also into simple and compound. 
Simple substances are those which have never yet been decom- 
posed, nor formed by art. Compound substances are those which 
ore formed by the union of two or more simple substances. The 
following are all the simple substances with which we are at pre- 
sent acquainted: Caloric, light, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, 
hydrogen, suLrHUR, PHosrnonus, the metals, and some of the 
earths. — A ll that I propose under this article is simply to stato 
some of the properties of two or three of these simple sub- 
stances. 

* filmeiiU of Chemical Thilooophqr. 
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Caloric, or elementary fire, is the name now given by chemists 
to that element or property which, combined with various bodies, 
produces the sensation of heat while it is passing from one body to 
another. This substance appears to pervade the whole system of 
nature. There are six different sources from whence Caloric may 
be procured. It may be produced by combustion, in which pro- 
cess the oxygen gas of the atmosphere is decomposed, and caloric, 
one of its component parts, set at liberty — by friction, or the 
rubbing of two substances against each other — by 'percussion, ms 
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the striking of steel against a piece of flint— by the mixture of two 
or more substances, as when sulphuric acid is poured upon water or 
magnesia — by electricity and galvanism. The discharge of an 
electric or galvanic battery will produce a more intense degree of 
heat than any other means whatever. But the principal, and 
probably the original source of caloric, is the Sun, which furnishes 
the earth with a regular supply for the support and nourishment 
of the animal and vegetable tribes. From this source it moves at 
the rate of 192,000 miles in a second of time; for it has been al- 
ready stated that the sun sends forth rays of heat which are dis- 
tinct from those which produce illumination, and which accompany 
them in their course through the ethereal regions. 

Calorie is the ppuse of fluidity fn pJJ substances which are cap- 
*kle t of doming fluid. 4 pertain portion, or dm of it, reduces a 
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colid body to the state of an ineompressible fluid; a larger portion 
brings it to the state of an aeriform or gaseous fluid. Thus, a cer- 
tain portion of caloric reduces ice to a state of water; a larger 
portion converts it into steam or vapour. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the hardest rooks, the densest metals, and every solid 
substance on the face of the earth, might be converted into a fluid, 
and even into a gas, were they submitted to the action of a very 
high temperature. This substance is called sensible caloric, when 
it produces the sensation of heat; and latent caloric, when it forms 
an insensible part of the substance of bodies. One of the prin- 
cipal effects of caloric is the expansion of bodies. All bodies, with 
a very few exceptions, are capable of expansion by means of heat; 
the gases being the most expansive, and solids the least susceptible 
of expansion. The expansion of gases or any aeriform substance 
is illustrated by the experiment of a half-blown bladder held be- 
fore a fire, as stated under the article Pneumatics . The expansion 
of solids is illustrated by the following process: When the iron 
rim of a cartwheel is to be put on, it is first heated to a consider- 
able degree. When hot, the circle is somewhat larger than when 
cold, and thus easily slips round the wheel; but, as it cools, the 
circle decreases, and firmly binds together the wood-work of which 
the wheel is composed. ‘ In reference to fluid bodies the same fact 
is exemplified in the Thermometer — the mercury or spirit of wine 
in which rises or falls in proportion to the quantity of heat which 
is applied to the instrument. — Other effects of heat are liquefaction, 
as when ice is converted into water — vaporization , as when water 
is converted into steam — ignition , as when bodies by heat are made 
to produce flame — and evaporation, when substances s$nd off 
vapour from their surfaoes at temperature below the boiling point. 
The beat of the sun and other causes produce this effect every day 
over the whole surface of the globe. An immense quantity of 
vapour is thus continually rising from the surface of the land and 
seas, which is either formed into clouds or condensed into rains or 
dew— which prooeas is of most essential service throughout the 
whole economy of the physical constitution of our globe. — All 
bodies ere, in a greater or less degree, conductors of caloric. 
Mete) Sail# fiqnids are good conductors of heat; but silk, cotton, 
wgoj^wood^ eta* tee had conductors of it. For example, if we 
p^t into the fire at one end, it will soon become hot 

but this will not happen with a pieoe of . wood of the 
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aae lengfr, and under the same riiounwnnoe*, Apewmwifoa 

falirjwi pone, containing metal coin, maj stand ao Bear the fire *» 
ta make the metal almost too hot to touch, thoa^i the temperature 
of the purse will apparently be scarcely altered. If a h a nd be pot 
up ofi » hot body, part of the caloric leaves the hot body and enters 
the hand, producing the sensation of heat. On the contrary, if a 
hand be put on a cold body, as a piece of iron, or another colder 
hand, part of the caloric contained in die hand leaves it to unite 
with the colder body, producing the sensation of cold. In short, 
caloric is diffused throughout all bodies, and enters into every 
operation in nature; and, were it not for the influence of this 
subtile fluid, there is reason to believe that the whole m at ter of 
the universe would be condensed into a solid mass. 

exjgta 

Oxygen is a very pure, subtile, and elastic substance, generally 
diffused throughout nature; but is never found unless in combina- 
tion with other substances. It is one of tue most important 
agents in nature; there being scarcely a angle process, whether 
natural or artificial, in which oxygen has not some important share. 
When combined with caloric, it is called oxygen gas, which forma 
one of foe constituent parts of foe atmosphere. It is a perman- 
ently elastic fluid, transparent, colourless, and destitute of taste 
and smell; 100 cubic infoes of it weighs 33-9158 grains, that is 
nearly thirty-four grains. And as foe same bulk of common air 
weighs 30*8115 grains under the same circumstances, the specific 
gravity of oxygen is reckoned 1*1007, that of common air being 
reckoned 1*000, though some chemists have adopted 1*111 as^its 
specific gravity compared with atmospheric air. In this state it 
forms foe principle of combustion , producing foe most rapid defla- 
gration of all combustible substances. If a lighted taper be let 
down into a jar of oxygen gas, it burns with such splendour that 
the eye can scarcely bear foe glare of light, and at the same time 
produces a much greater heat than when burning in oommon air.' 
If a steel wire, or a thin file, having a sharp point, armed with a 
piece of wood in inflammation, be introduced into a jar filled with 
this gas, foe steel will take fire, and its combustion will oontuxue 
producing a most brilliant phenomenon. It has been proved, by 
n umer ous experiments, that this gas is ao essential to pombostm^ 
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that no substance will burn !n common air which has been previ- 
ously deprived of its oxygen. It is also essential to the support of 
animal life; so that man, and all the inferior ranks of animated 
nature, may be said to depend upon this fluid for their existence. 
Its basis gives the acid character to all mineral and vegetable salts; 
and the calcination of metals is altogether effected by their union 
with oxygen. It constitutes the basis both of the atmosphere which 
surrounds the earth, and of the water which forms its rivers, seas, 
and oceans. It pervades the substance of all the vegetable tribes, 
and enables them to perform their functions; and, in combination 
with the different metals, serves the most important purposes in 
the useful arts. In the operation of this elementary principle, we 
perceive a striking display of the agency of the Creator, and of 
the admirable means which his wisdom has contrived for preserving 
in due order the system of nature. And as this wonderful sub- 
stance is so essentially necessary to animal and vegetable exist- 
ence, everything is so arranged as to produce a regular supply of 
it, notwithstanding its incessant changes, and the multifarious com- 
binations into which it is continually entering. 

One of the most extraordinary effects of oxygen appears, when 
it is combined, in a certain proportion, with nitrogen, so as to form 
the gaseous oxide of nitrogen, or what is commonly called nitrous 
oxide or iC laughing gas.” This gas consists of sixty-three parts 
nitrogen, and thirty-seven oxygen, by weight. When inhalod into 
the lungs, it produces an extraordinary elevation of the animal , 
spirits, a propensity to leaping and running, involuntary fits of 
laughter, a rapid flow of vivid ideas, and a thousand delightful 
emotions, without being accompanied with any subsequent feelings 
of debility. This circumstance shows what a variety of delightful 
or pernicious effects might flow from the slightest change in tho 
constitution of the atmosphere, were the hand of the Almighty to 
interpose in altering the proportion of its constituent parts; for 
atmospheric air is composed of seventy-nine parts of nitrogen and 
twenty-one of oxygen, which is not a very different proportion from 
the above. Another gas called nitric oxide, composed of fifty-six 1 
parts oxygen and forty-four nitrogen, produces instant suffocation * 
in all animals that attempt to breathe it. One of the most corro- f 
sive acids, the nitrous acid, or aquafortis, is composed of seventy- ' 
five parts oxygen and twenty-five parts nitrogen; so that wo aro 
every moment breathing a certain substance, which, in another 
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combination, would produce the meet dreadful pain, and cause cor 
immediate destruction. What a striking proof does this afford of 
the infinite comprehension of the Divine mind, in foreseeing all the 
consequences of the elements of nature, and in directing their nu- 
merous combinations in such a manner as to promote the happiness 
of animated beings. 


Sitrngm: 

Nitrogen, or azote , is a substance generally diffused throughout 
nature, and particularly in animal bodies. It is not to be found in 
a solid or liquid state, but, combined with caloric, it forms nitrogen 
gas, which is one of the ingredients of the atmosphere. It enters 
extensively into combination with various substances; it is an 
abundant clement in animal matter; and its existence in such large 
quantity is a chief distinction between the constitution of the sub- 
stances which compose animal and vegetable matter. Its specific 
gravity is 0.9748, which is lighter than common atmospheric air, 
and therefore ascends in it. Were it heavier it would accumulate 
to such a degree in our apartments as to be pernicious and even 
destructive to our health and existence. It is incapable of support- 
ing either flame or animal life. This is proved by introducing an 
animal, or a burning candle, into a vessel full of this gas; in which 
case the animal is suddenly suffocated, and the candle instantly ex- 
tinguished. It is this gas which is expelled from the lungs at 
every expiration, and rising over our heads, soon enters into new 
combinations. Though it is destructive to animal life, it appears 
to be favourable to plants, which vegetate freely when surrounded 
with nitrogen. 


XfqiirogtK. 

Hydrogen is another elementary substance, abundant in \ 
and, when united to calorie, forms hydrogen gas. It is one of tbe 1 
constituent parts of water; for it has been completely demonstrated 
by experiment, that water is composed of eighty-five parts bf 
weight of oxygen, and fifteen of hydrogen, in every hundred paH i 
of. the fluid. This gas was formerly known by the name of 
flammable air. It is distinguished among miners by the name 
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fire-damp; ft abounds in coal mines, and sometimes prodnoes tbe 
most tremendous explosions . 1 It is incapable by itself of sup- 
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porting combustion, and cannot be Dreathed without the most 
imminent danger. It is the chief constituent of oils, fats, spirits, 
ether, coals, and bitumen; and is supposed to be one of the agents 
which produce the ignes fatui , and the northern lights. It is the 

1 It appears from the First Report of the 1 Children’s Employment Com- 
mission/ appointed by Parliament in 1842, that, at the very least, 1500 lives 
have been sacrificed in and about the Tyne and Wear collieries in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle within the last forty years, chiefly by the ex- 
plosions of hydrogen gas which have taken place in the coal-mines. To 
counteract such effects, Sir H. Davy, in 1815, displayed his ingenuity by 
the invention of his Safety Lamp— which is made of wire gauze, and has 
this particular property, that the miner may move about with it, and even 
work by its light in the midst of those explosive mixtures which have so 
often proved fatal, when entered with a common lamp or candle. But the 
want of accuracy in some of the manufacturers of the gauze with which the 
instrument is constructed, and the carelessness of the miners in using it, 
have frequently prevented its beneficial effects from being realized. For a 
particular description of this lamp, see * Bee Improvement of Society/ Bee. 
II, V, pad the Appendix. 
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lighted of ^ ponderable bodies, being from twelve to fifteen thaw 
lighter than common air.* A hundred cubic inches of it weigh 
about two and a quarter grains. On account of its great levity it 
is used for filling air balloons. In contact with atmospheric air it 
burns with a pale blue colour. When mixed with oxygen gas, it 
may be exploded, like gunpowder, with a violent report Carte- 
retted hydrogen gas , which is carbon dissolved by hydrogen, is that 
beautiful gas which is now employed in lighting our streets, shops, 
and manufactories. 

Carbon. 

Carbon Is another simple substance extensively diffused through- 
out nature. It is found pure and solid only in the diamond; 
but it may be procured in the state of charcoal, by burning a 
piece of wood, closely covered with sand, in a crucible. Car- 
bon enters into the composition of bitumen and pit coal, and of 
most animal and some mineral substances; and it forms nearly the 
whole of the solid bases of all vegetables, from the most deli- 
cate flower to the stately oak. It is also a component part of 
sugar, and of all kinds of wax, oils, gums, and resins. It com- 
bines with iron in various proportions, and the results are, cast- 
iron and steeL Black lead is a composition of nine parts of carbon 
tof one of iron; and is therefore called a carburet Of iron. Carbon 
is indestructible by age, and preserves its identity in all the com- 
binations into which It enters — Carbonic acid gas is a combination 
of carbon and oxygen. It is found in a state of combination with 
lime, forming limestone, marble, and chalk; and may be separated 
from them by heat or by means of the mineral acids. This gas, 
which was formerly called fixed air, is found in mines, caves, the 
bottoms of wells, wine cellars, brewers' vats, and in the neighbour- 
hood of limekilns. It is known to miners by the nanto of choice- 
damp, and too frequently runs on deadly errands. It extinguishes 
flame and animal life. It is the heaviest of all the gases; being 
nearly twioe the weight of. common air, apd twenty times the 
weight of hydrogen. It may therefore be poured from one- venal 
to another; and a lighted taper is instantly extinguished by pour- 
ing a small quantity of it over the flame. It is a powerful adh 
septic, or preserver from putrefaction. Meat which has been 
sealed up in it, (says Mr. Parkes,) has been known to haw*# 1 *" 
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served its texture and appearance for mere than twenty yean. 
There is no substance of more importance in civilized life 
the different forms of Carbon. “ In nature/' says Sir H. Davy, 
“ this element is constantly active in an important series of opera- 
tions. It is evolved in fermentation and combustion, in carbonic 
acid; it is separated from oxygen in the organs of plants; it is a 
principal element in animal structures; and is found in different 
forms in almost all the products of organized beings." 

Cjllnnat 

Chlorine is a gas of a greenish colour. It is fatal to animal life, 
if breathed undiluted with common air, but it does not, like nitro- 
gen and carbonic acid gas, extinguish combustion. A candle 
burns in it with a red flame; and it possesses the remarkable pro- 
perty of setting fire to many of the metals, even at the common 
temperature of tho air, when introduced into it beaten out into 
thin leaves or reduced to filings — such as copper, tin, arsenic, 
zinc, and antimony. It has the property of destroying all vege- 
table oolours. If a vegetable blue , for instance, be exposed to its 
action, the colour is not changed to a red , as it would be by an 
acid. — nor to a green, as it would be by an alkali, — but it is 
totally destroyed. On this account Chlorine has been employed 
as a powerful agent in the art of bleaching; for if unbleached 
linens be properly exposed to its action, the matter which gives 
them their gray colour is destroyed. But if applied to its pure 
state, and not sufficiently diluted, it invariably destroys the 
strength and texture of the linens. The specific gravity of this 
gas, when free from watery vapour is 2*5, common air being 1* 
and 100 cubic inches of it about seventy-seven grains. 

Sulim. 

Iodine is the name of an uncompounded principle or element 
in chemistry. It remained undiscovered till 1812, when a manu- 
facturer of saltpetre in Paris detected it in the ashes of sea weeds. 
It resembles chlorine in some of its properties, and is derived from 
a source which al$o supplies chlorine, both of them being of 
marine origin. It may be procured by drying and powdering 
oominon sea weed, and beating it with sulphuric acid. A wdd* 
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ookmred vapour rises, which if received in a cool vessel, will con- 
dense on its rides, and will form scaly crystals of a somewhat me- 
tallic lustre. These crystals are the substance in question; and 
from the violet colour of its vapour it is called iodine. Its specific 
gravity is 3.084; it melts at a heat a little above that of boiling 
water, at the temperature of 350° it boils and evaporates in a 
vieLet’Coloured vapour. It stains the fingers yellow, and consumes 
the cork of the phial in which it is contained. Its smell is dis- 
agreeable, its taste acrid, it destroys vegetable colours, and it 
possesses poisonous properties. It has the property of forming a 
beautiful blue colour, when mixed with a little powdered starch, 
and diffused through cold water; au„ hence iodine and starch are 
used by chemists as mutual tests of each other’s presence, even 
in the most minute quantity. It b also used extensive by the 
photographer. 

Sulfur. 

Sulphur b a substance which has been known from the earliest 
ages. It was used by the ancients in medicine, and its fumes 
have, for more than 2000 years, been employed in bleaching wool 
It is found combined with many mineral substances, as arsenic, 
antimony, copper, and most of the metallic ores. It exists in 
many mineral waters, and in combination with vegetable and ani- 
mal matters, but b most abundant in volcanic countries, parti- 
cularly in the neighbourhood of Vesuvius, Etna, and Hecla in 
Iceland. It b a solid, opaque, combustible substance, of a pale 
yellow colour, very brittle, and almost without taste or smell. Its 
specific gravity b nearly twice that of water: it b a non-conductor 
of electricity, and, of course, becomes electric by friction. When 
heated to the temperature of 170° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, it 
rises up in the form of a fine powder, which b easily collected in 
a proper vessel, and b named the flowers of sulphur. It b in- 
soluble in water, but may be dissolved in oils, in spirit of wine, 
and in hydrogen gas. When sulphur b heated to the temperature 
of 802* in the open air, it takes fire spontaneously and burns with 
a pale blue flame, and emits a great quantity of fumes of a strong 
suffocating odour. When heated to the temperature of 570®, it 
burns with a bright white flame, and emits a vast quantity of 
fanes. When these fumes are collected they are found to consist 
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entirely of sulphuric acid; so that sulphur, hy combustion, is con- 
Terted into an acid. It is the base of several compound substances: 
It unites with oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, phosporus, the alkalies, 
the metals, and some of the earths. This substance is of great 
importance in medicine, as it is found to penetrate to the extremi- 
ties of the most minute vessels, and to impregnate all the secre- 
tions. It is also used in the arts, particularly in bleaching and 
dyeing; it forms a very large proportion of gunpowder; and on6 
of its most common, but not least useful properties, is that of its 
combustibility , by which, with the help of a tinder-box, light is al- 
most instantaneously produced. As this substance has not yet 
been decomposed, it is considered by chemists, in the mean time, as 
one of the simple substances. 

$ jinaptiirna 

Phosphorus is another simple combustible substance, but is 
never found in a pure state in nature. It is commonly united to 
oxygen in the state of phosphoric acid, which is found in different 
animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. It was first discovered 
by Brandt, a chemist of Hamburgh, in the year 1667, and after- 
wards by the Honourable Mr. Boyle, in 1679. It was formerly 
obtained by a disgusting process; but is now extracted from the 
bones of animals, by burning them, and then reducing them to a 
fine powder, and afterwards pouring sulphuric acid upon them. 
This substance, when pure, resembles bees' wax, being of a clear, 
transparent, yellowish colour; it is insoluble in water; it may bo 
cut with a knife, or twisted to pieces with the fingers; and it is 
about double the specific gravity of water. Its most remarkable 
property is its very strong attraction for oxygen, from which cir- 
cumstance it burns spontaneously in the open air at the tempera- 
ture of 43°; that is, it attracts the oxygen gas from the atmo- 
sphere, and heat and flame are produced. It gradually consumes 
when exposed to the’ common temperature of air, emits a whitish 
smoke, and is luminous in the dark; for this reason it is kept in 
phials of water; and as the heat of the hand is sufficient to inflame 
it, it should seldom be bandied except under water. At the tem- 
perature of 99® it melts; it evaporates at 219°, and boils at 
654°. When heated to 148° it takes fire, and burns with a very 
bright flame, and gives out a large quantity of white smoke, which 
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is luminous in the dark: at the same time it emits an odour, which 
has some resemblance to that of garlic; and this smoke when col- 
lected is proved to be an add. It bums with the greatest splen- 
dour in oxygen gas, and when taken internally, it is found to be 
poisonous. If any light substance, capable of conducting heat be 
placed upon the surface of boiling water, and a bit of phosphorus 
be laid upon it, the heat of the water will be sufficient to set the 
phosphorus on fire. If we write a few words on paper, with' a hit 
of phosphorus fixed in a quill, when the writing is canied iato a 
dark room it will appear beautifully luminous. If a piece of 
phosphorus, about the size of a pea, be dropped into a tumbler of 
hot water, and a stream of oxygen gas forced directly upon it, it 
will under water display the most brilliant combustion that can be 
imagined. All experiments with phosphorus, however, require to 
be performed with great caution. This substance is used in mak- 
ing the common phosphoric or lncifer matches, phosphoric oil, 
phosphoric tapers, and various phosphoric fire-works. Phosphorated 
hydrogen gas is produced by bits of phosphorus remaining some 
hours in hydrogen gas. It is supposed to bo that gas which is 



“ WILL-O'-THE-Wisr.” 


often seen hovering on the surface of burial grounds and marshes, 
known in Scotland by the name of sjninJiie, and in England by 
that of Ignis Fatuus , WUi-o-th e- 1 Vi$p y or Jack with the Lantern. 
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Some animals, as the gU*o \uorm and the firefly, and fish in a 
putrescent state, exhibit phosphorescent qualities. M. Peron de 



GLOW-WORM. ITfcE-FLY. 


scribes a singular instance of this kind in an animal which he calls 
the pyrosama Atlanticum , which he observed in his voyage from 
Europe to the Isle of France. The 
darkness was intense when it was 
first discovered; and all at once 
there appeared at some distance as 
it were a vast sheet of phosphorus 
floating on the waves, which occu- 
pied a great space before the vessel. 

When the vessel had passed through 
this inflamed part of the sea, it was 
found that this prodigious light was occasioned by an immense 
number of small animals, which swam at different depths, and ap- 
peared to assume various forms. Those which were deepest looked 
like great red-hot cannon balls, while those on the surface re- 
sembled cylinders of red-hot iron. Some of them were caught, and 
were found to vary in sise from three to seven inches. All the 
exterior surface of the animal was bristled with thick oblong 
tubercles, shining like so many diamonds; and these seemed to be 
the principal seat of its wonderful phosphorescence. There is also 
another substance of somewhat analogous character called Odyle, 
which is supposed to be evolved from decaying matter, which was 
lately discovered by the Baron Von Reichenbach during his experi- 
ments on magnetism. 
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The metals generally recognized by chemists are the following: 
— Gold, Silver, Iron, Copper, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Mercury, Platinum, 
Potassium, Sodium, Lithium, Calcium, Magnesium, Aluminum, 
Glucinum, Barium, Strontium, Yttrium, Thorinum, Zirconium, 
Nickel, Cerium, Uranium, Molybdenum, Tungsten, Columbium, 
Tellurium, Cadmium, Vanadium, Cobalt, Maugauese, Chromium, 
Bismuth, Antimony, Palladium, Rhodium, Iridium, Osmium, 
Aluminium, and Arsenic. — Some of these metals are either useless 
in their own nature, or are so on account of the difficulty and ex- 
pence of procuring them, or they are useful for a few purposes 
only. The metals called Cerium , Uranium, Molybdenum , Tuny- 
den, Columbium , Tellurium, Cadmium , and Vanadium , on account 
of their scarcity, or from the difficulty of reducing them to the 
metallio state from their ores, are but imperfectly known, and 
have not yet been applied to any useful purpose. Cobalt is used 
for giving a blue colour to glass and porcelain; the tint is beauti- 
ful, and hence the metal bears a high price. Manganese is em- 
ployed by glass-makers for two opposite purposes; for communi- 
cating a purple or violet colour; or for destroying all colour, and 
rendering the glass colourless. Chromium is used in coloured 
glass-making and porcelain painting, and also in enamelling. It 
communicates to glass and enamel a green colour, while it fur- 
nishes to the painter his most lively yellow. Bismuth is one of 
the most fusible of the metals, and it communicates fusibility to 
other metals. A mixture of tin, lead, and bismuth, is so fusible 
that it melts when thrown into boiling water. A toy of this kind 
has been contrived; it is a spoon, which, when immersed in a very 
hot liquid, immediately melts. An alloy, composed of three parts 
lead, two of tin, and five of bismuth, melts at 197°, and is used 
for taking casts from gems, seals, etc., and likewise for silvering 
the inside of glass globes: the compound, when gently heated in 
the globe, melts, and by rapidly turning the glass an equal coat- 
ing may be laid on, which, when cold, hardens and adheres. — The 
uses of most of the other metals are generally known. 

The following are some of the characters which distinguish 
metals from other bodies. They all possess that property under- 
stood by the expression metallic lustre , without which no substanoo 
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can be properly considered a metal They are, for the most part, 
hard and heavy, and are all opaque; they are insoluble in water; 
they admit of being so highly polished as to reflect the light; they 
are capable of being melted by heat, and of recovering their soli- 
dity by cooling. They are of different colours ; some are white, as 
platinum, palladium, nickel, silver, tin, and mercury; some are 
bluish white, as lead, zinc, iron, manganese, uranium, antimony; 
two are yellow, namely, gold and titanium; copper is red; bis- 
muth is reddish; and cobalt has a paler reddish tint than bismuth. 
Three of the metals are magnetic, namely, iron, nickel, and cobalt. 
All the metals are rapid conductors of electricity. Some of them 
possess the property called malleability , or the capacity of being 
beaten out into sheets. Gold and silver may he beaten out into 
leaves almost inconceivably thin. Copper, tin, platinum, and lead, 
possess the same property, but less perfectly; others are totally 
destitute of it, as arsenic, antimony, columbium, and cobalt, and 
they can easily be reduced to a powder. Hence such bodies are 
denominated brittle metals. Some are possessed of a property 
nearly allied to this, called ductility , or the capability of being 
drawn out into fine wire. All the malleable metals possess this 
property: gold, silver, and iron may be drawn into wires much 
liner than human hair. Lead and zinc may be drawn into wires, 
but they cannot be made fine. 

Metals differ much in their cohesion and hardness. Tungsten 
is so hard as to resist the file; it is a heavy metal procured from a 
mineral found in Sweden, and from an ore called wolfram , found 
in Cornwall. On the other hand, lead and tin may be scratched 
with the nail of one's finger. In regard to the fusibility of metals, 
they differ from each other as much as in any other respect. 
Some are almost infusible in the greatest heat of a furnace, as 
platinum, iridium, rhodium, and molybdenum. It requires a 
most powerful heat to melt manganese, nickel, and iron. Others 
melt long before they become red hot, as tin, lead, and bismuth; 
while potassium, at common temperature, is always an easily 
moulded soft solid, and mercury, in all ordinary temperatures, 
remains in a liquid state. — Metals combine with oxygen, but they 
differ very much in the facility with which they unite w ith it. 
Some, by mere exposure to the atmosphere, absorb its oxygen 
with great rapidity, as potassium and sodium; others more slowly, 
as iron, manganese, and arsenic, and lead and copper still more 
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slowly. Others do not oxidate By exposure to toe air, unless at a 
high temperature, as tin, zinc, mercury, antimony, bismuth. 
Others again will not oxidate by exposure to air or heat, or by 
immersion in water, as gold, platinum, palladium, iridium; and 
silver is with great difficulty oxidized by heat — By combining the 
metals with oxygen, wo can invest them with new properties, and 
are enabled to employ these properties to promote the progress 
of the fine arts, by imitating the masterpieces of creation, in the 
production of artificial salts, spars, and gems of every colour and 
of every shade. For it is found that different metals, by their 
onion with oxygen, acquired different colours, and the same metal 
attains a different hue, according to the portion of oxygen oombined 
with it. 

The metallic snbstanoes to which we have now adverted gene- 
rally occur in the earth in what are called veins, and are seldom 
found in the pure metallic state, but generally in combination 
with other substances, in which case they are called ores. 

From the variety of metals which abound on our globe, we 
derive manifold advantages. They are the great agents by which 
we are enabled to explore the bowels of the earth, and to examine 
the recesses of nature. Their uses are so multiplied, that they am 
become of the greatest importance in almost every department and 
every occupation of life. Our gas pipes and gas lamps, our rad- 
roads, our electric telegraphs, our steam vessels, and many other 
modern inventions, bear witness to their high utility. They am 
the instruments of all our improvements, and even of civilization 
itself, and are subservient to the improvement of toe human mind 
in all its investigations and researches, and to its progress towards 
perfection. Without the use of the metals — particularly iron, and 
all that it has enabled us to achieve — we should never have risen 
from the ignorance and rudeness of the savage state. — The variety 
of metallic substances, and the numerous modifications and com- 
binations of which they are susceptible, are not to be attributed to 
chance, but ought to be considered as the effect of toe consum- 
mate wisdom and contrivance of the Almighty Creator. In these 
arrangements we plainly perceive that the organization of the 
world has been effected by divine goodness and beneficence, and 
that, in toe variety of metallic substances, and toe properties with 
which they am invested, the Creator had in view to supply the 
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wants, to minister to the comforts, and to promote the general 
happiness of the different ranks of his intelligent offspring. 

Having made these general remarks respecting metals, I shall 
conclude this section by a brief description of two metals dis- 
covered by Sir H. Davy, which are endowed with peculiar proper- 
ties. The first of the metals to which I allude has obtained the 
name of potassium . This metal maybe obtained in various ways; 
the simplest is, to abstract oxygen from potash, by exposing a mix- 
ture of dry carbonate of potash, with half its weight of recently 
burned charcoal, to a strong heat in an iron bottle coated with 
Stowbridge clay, and having a pipe proceeding from the bottle, so 
contrived that it can be kept cold with ice, and the air excluded. 
Potassium distils over, which condenses into a solid metal ltd 
colour, when it is newly cut, is white like that of silver, but it 
rapidly tarnishes in the air. To be preserved from change, it 
must be kept under naptha, that substance not containing oxygen. 
Its most remarkable properties are — 1. Its extreme levity, being 
the lightest known solid. Its specific gravity is only 0*865, water 
being 1*000. Therefore, although a metal, it is lighter than water, 
and when thrown into it, swims in it like a piece of soft wood. At 
ordinary temperatures, it may be moulded by the fingers;, at 32°, 
the freezing point, it is brittle; at 150°, it melts perfectly; and it 
rises in vapour in a heat a little below that of redness. 2. Its 
most remarkable property is its taking fire the moment it comes 
in contact with water. When thrown upon water it acts with great 
violence, swims upon the surface, and burns with a beautiful white 
and red light mixed with violet, and runs along the surface liko a 
globule of melted metal. Even when the water is frozen, the po- 
tassium is kindled the moment it touches it, as is beautifully illus- 
trated by throwing a piece of it into a cavity made in ice. In 
these cases the water is decomposed, giving its oxygen to the 
potassium. — It inflames when gently heated in the air, burns with 
a red light, and throws off alkaline fumes. It bums spontaneously 
in chlorine, with intense brilliancy; and it is an exccllenent con- 
ductor of electricity and of heat. — Potassium likewise combines 
with hydrogen, and forms a gas which spontaneously bum3 when 
allowed to pass into the air. It is always formed when water is 
decomposed by this metal, and it burns on the surface, or when 
potassium is strongly heated in hydrogen. When potassium and 
sulphur, or phosphorus, are heated together even in a vacuum, 
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they oombine with the phenomenon of brilliant combustion, and 
form sulphuret and phosphoret of potassium, both of which bum 
when heated in air. 

' The other metal to which I alluded is Sodium. This metal may 
be obtained by any of the processes which afford potassium. Soda, 
from which it is procured, — sometimes called the Mineral Alkali, 
* — is usually obtained by the combustion of sea weeds and of 
plants growing near the sea: the product of the former is kelp, of 
the latter barilla, which contain the alkali in union with carbonic 
acid, and from which it is separated by lime. — The metal Sodium, 
in many of its characters, resembles potassium. It is as white as 
silver, has great lustre, and is a conductor of electricity. The 
property of welding — which belongs to iron and platina at a white 
heat only — is possessed by this substance at common tempera- 
tures. It fuses at a temperature about 200°, and evaporates at a 
strong red heat. Its specific gravity is 0972, and is consequently 
lighter than water. In oxygen gas it produces a white flame, and 
sends forth bright sparks occasioning a very beautiful effect. In 
oxymuriatic acid gas, it bums vividly, with numerous scintillations 
of a bright red colour. In the quantity of one-fortieth, it renders 
mercury a fired solid of the colour of silver, and forms an alloy 
with tin. When thrown upon water it effervesces violently, but 
does not inflame. It swims on the surface, gradually diminishes 
with great agitation, and renders the water a solution of soda. It 
acts upon most substances in a manner similar to potassium; 
but with less energy: it tarnishes in the air, but more slowly; it 
then absorbs oxygen. Like potassium, it is best preserved under 
naphtha. It differs from potassium, however, in remaining soft 
and malleable at the freezing point, and in having a greater specific 
gravity. At the temperature of 194°, it becomes fluid, and it also 
requires a higher temperature than potassium to volatilize it, it 
being to remain fixed at a heat at which plate-glass is melted. 

It has been questioned by some, whether Potassium and Sodium, 
or the bases of potash and soda, should be arranged among the 
class of metals. That they are entitled to be ranked in tins class 
appears in that they agree with metals in their being opaque — in 
their having the metallic lustre — in their being susceptible of 
malleability — in their conducting powers as to heat and electricity, 
and in their qualities of chemical combination. Even their low 
specific gravity does not appear a sufficient reason for making them 
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a new class of substances; for among the metals there are remark- 
able differences in this respect; platina being nearly four times as 
heavy as tellurium; and tellurium is not much more than six 
times as heavy as the basis of soda, or sodium. So that there can 
be no question that those new bodies ought to belong to the class 
of metallic substances; and the circumstance that they differ so 
much from other metals in their peculiar properties, is just another 
instance and evidence, in addition to those we already know, of 
die infinite variety which the Creator has introduced throughout 
every part of his creation. 

The researches of modern chemists have led to some surprising 
results, among which are the discoveries of the metals which form 
the bases of lime, flint, and common clay. From the latter, the 
new metal called Aluminium has been formed. This metal is an 
extensive constituent of the inorganic world. It enters largely 
into days and marls, and few rocks, understanding that term in 
ike geological sense, are without it. Aluminium may be prepared 
by decomposing chloride of aluminium by means of potassium or 
sodium, and washing away the resulting alkaline chloride with 
water; in which liquid aluminium is unalterable at any temper** 
tore. 

Until lately Aluminium had only been prepared in small quantities, 
and was but little studied; within the laBt year (1855), however, a 
process for manufacturing it on the large scale has been instituted, 
under the auspices of the Emperor of the French, by M. St. Claire 
Deville. Several bars of Aluminium have now been produced, and 
some notions formerly entertained respecting it have been dis- 
covered to be erroneous. For example: the impression was for- 
merly entertained that Aluminium could scarcely be fused by the 
strongest furnace heats, whereas it is now found to melt with 
almost the facility of silver. Formerly, too, it was believed that 
Aluminium would tarnish by exposure to watery vapour and 
general atmospheric influences; that notion, too, has been found 
incorrect. 

The method of producing Aluminium by St. Claire Deville ia 
essentially the method formerly known — namely, by the action of 
sodium on chloride of aluminium. Potassium would have equally 
answered the purpose, had considerations of economy not inter- 
fered with its extensive application. Hitherto no method has been 
devised for materially lesse nin g the cost of the production of po» 
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taasimn; sodium is, however, now procurable at Puis for abort 
ten shillings per pound avoirdupois. It is generated, in point rt 
St ithSiceirgKater difficulty than sine. It is owing ; to the 
extreme cheapness of sodium more than any other reason that M. 
nSireDerille has been enabled to obtam Mumuuuminco^ 
paratively large quantities, for his actual process of manufacturo 
Klies no new principle. He at present employs non tubes m 
which to effect the decomposition of chloride of aluminium by 
sodium; but -this is a contrivance which he informs us leaves some- 
thin g to bo desired* 


The soienoe of chemistry is still in progress, and is malring 
rapid advances. Among its recent improvements may ^noticed 
the discovery of Dobreiner in relation to the P° w « 
effecting the combination of oxygen andhydrogen-the res^w 
of Faraday, in the course of which many of the gases have been 
reduced to a liquid fonn-the discovery of new compounds tf 
carbon and hydrogen, and the singular fact whioh they exhibit of 
different combinations being estabUshed in the same ] 

—the discovery of the real bases (if silex and mroon, as mentioned 
shove, and that of the new principle brome- with mtnjotherjm, 
provementa and discoveries too numerous for detail. Our know- 
led™ of the nature and properties of light and electricity has of 
late years been considerably enlarged, and the new 
electro-magnetism, whioh is intimately connected <**““***» 
must have a tendency to accelerate its progress, and no limits can 

be placed to the extent of its investigations. , 

Such is * brief description of the principal elementary sab. 
stances, which, in a thousand diversified forms, pervade the system 
of nature, and produoe all that variety which we behold in the 
atmosphere, the waters, the earth, and the various processes of 
the arte. It is probable that some of these substances are co®: 
pounds, though they have not yet been decomposed. : Ypa, rt » 
possible, and not at all improbahle, that there are but 
most three elementary substances in nature, the various modifica- 
tions of which produoe all the. beauties and sublmutma m tbenni- 
verse. Perhaps oaloric, oxygen, and hydrogen, may ultimately fos 
found to constitute all the . elementary principles flf nature.— 
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Without prosecuting this subject further, I shall oonchtde this 
article with a few cursory reflections, tending to illustrate its con- 
nection with religion. 

The remarks which I have already thrown out in reference to 
Natural Philosophy will equally apply to the science of Chemistry; 
and therefore do not require to be repeated. In addition to these, 
the following observations may be stated:— 

* : (1.) This science displays, in a striking point of view, the wis* 
dom and goodness of Clod, in producing , by the most simple means, 
the most astonishing and benevolert effects. All the varied pheno- 
mena we perceive throughout the whole system of sublunary 
nature are produced by a combination of six or seven simple sub- 
stances. I formerly adverted to the infinite variety which exists 
in the vegetable kingdom. About 56,000 different species of 
plants haVe already been discovered by botanists. All these, from 
the humble shrub to the cedar of Lebanon, which adorn the sur- 
face of the globe, in every clime, with such a diversity of forms, 
Shades, mid colours, are the result of the combinations of “ four 
or five natural substances— caloric, light, water, air, and carbon." 
u When we consider,” says Mr. Parkes, “ that the many thousand 
tribes of vegetables are not only all formed from a few simple sub* 
stances, but that they all enjoy the same sun, vegetate in the same 
medium, and are supplied with the same nutriment, we cannot but 
be struck with the rich economy of nature, and are almost induced 
to doubt the evidence of those senses with which the God of nature 
has furnished us. That it should be possible so to modify and 
intermingle a few ample substances, and thence produce all the 
variety of form, colour, odour, etc*, which is observable in the dif- 
ferent families of vegetables, is a phenomenon too astonishing for 
our comprehension. Nothing short of Omnipotence oould have 
provided such a paradise for man*" 1 

* Soft roll jour incense, kerbs and fruits and flowers, 

In mingled clouds, to Him whose sun exalts, 
i Whose breath perfumes yon, and whose pencil paints.” 

[.. Thomson, 

‘ What an admirable view is here opened up of the economy of 
Divine wisdom, and of the beneficent care which has been taken 
to secure the comfort and happiness of every living creature; and 

l Chemical Catechism, chap, ix. 
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How ungrateful a disposition must it indicate in rational beings to 
overlook such benevolent arrangements! It is highly probable, 
that, in all the other worlds dispersed throughout the universe, an 
infinite diversity of scenery exists, and that no one globe or system 
exactly resembles another; and yet it is probable, that the prim 
ary elements of matter, or the few simple substances of which our 
world is composed, may be of the same nature as those which form 
the constituent parts of every other system; and may give birth to 
all the variety which exists throughout the wide extent of creation, 
and to all the changes and revolutions through which the different 
systems may pass, during every period of infinite duration. 

(2.) From this science we have every reason to conclude that 
matter is indestructible. In the various changes that take place 
in material substances, the particles of matter are not destroyed, 
but only assume new forms, and enter into new combinations. 
When a piece of wood, for example, is burned to ashes, none of 
its principles are destroyed; the elementary substances of which 
it was composed are only separated from one another, and formod 
into new compounds. Carbon, as already stated, appears to be 
indestructible by age, and to preserve its essential properties, in 
every mode of its existence. That Being, indeed, who created 
matter at first, may reduce it to nothing when he pleases; but it 
is highly improbable that His power will ever be interposed to 
produce this effect: or that any particle of matter which now 
exists; will ever be annihilated, into whatever new or varied com- 
binations it may enter. When any particular world, or assemblage 
of material existence, has remained in its original state for a cer- 
tain period of duration, and accomplished all the ends it was in- 
tended to subserve in that state, the materials of which it is com- 
posed, will, in all probability, be employed for erecting a new 
system, and establishing a new series of events, in which new 
scenes, and new beauties and sublimities will arise from pew and 
varied combinations. For the Creator does nothing in vain. But 
to annihilate, and again to create, would be operating in vain; 
and we uniformly find, that in all the arrangements of Deity, in 
the present state of things, Nature is frugal and economical in all 
our proceedings; so that there is no process, when thoroughly in* 
vestigated, that appears unnecessary or superfluous. 

From the faot, that matter appears to be indestructible, we may 
learn, that the Creator, with the self-same materials which now 
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exist around ns, may, after the general conflagration, new-model 
and arrange the globe we inhabit, so as to make a more glorious 
world to arise out of its ashes; purified from those physical evils 
which now exist; and fitted for the accommodation either of reno- 
vated men, or of other pure intelligences. Prom the same fact, 
combined with the consideration of the infinite diversity of effects 
which the simple substances of nature are capable of producing, 
we may be enabled to form a conception of the ease with which 
the Creator may new-model our bodies, after they have been dis- 
solved in the dust; and how, from the same original atoms, he 
may construct and adorn them with more glorious forms, and more 
delightful and exquisite senses than they now possess. 

In short, the rapid progress which chemical science is now 
making, promises, ere long, to introduce improvements among the 
human race, which will expand their views of the agency of God, 
counteract many physical evils, and promote to an extent which 
has never yet been experienced, their social and domestic enjoy- 
ment The late discoveries of Chemistry tend to convince us, that 
the properties and powers of natural substances are only beginning 
to be discovered. Who could have imagined, a century ago, that 
an invisible substance is contained in a piece of coal, capable of 
producing the most beautiful and splendid illumination — that this 
substance may be conveyed in a few moments, through pipes of 
several miles in length — and that a city, containing several 
hundred thousands of inhabitants, may be instantly lighted up by 
it, without the aid of either wax, oil, or tallow? Who oould have 
imagined that one of the ingredients of the air we breathe is the 
principle of combustion — that a rod of iron may be made to bum 
in it with a brilliancy that dazzles the eyes — that a piece of char- 
coal may be made to bum with a white and splendid light, which 
is inferior only to the solar rays — and that the diamond is nothing 
more than carbon in a crystallized state, and differs only in a slight 
degree from a bit of common charcoal? Who could have surmised, 
that a substance would be discovered, of such a degree of levity, 
as would have power sufficient to buoy up a number of men to the 
upper parts of the atmosphere, and enable them to swim, in safety, 
above the region of the clouds? These are only specimens of still 
more brilliant discoveries which will doubtless be brought to light 
by the researches of future generations. We have reason to bo- 
Jievo, that the investigations of this science will indue rime enable 
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m to cou nte ract most of the (Smses incident to Iranian frame; 
sad to prevent many of those fatal accidents to which mankind 
am now exposed. Davy's safety tamp has already preserved man y 
individuals from destruction, when working in coal mines; and 
thousands, in after ages, will be indebted to this discovery, for 
se c ur i ty from the dreadful explosions of hydrogen gas. And, we 
trust, that die period is not fair distant, when specific antidotes to 
the diseases peculiar to the different trades and occupations in 
which mankind are employed will be discovered; and the health 
and vigour of the mass of society be preserved unimpaired, amidst 
all die processes in which they may be engaged. 

In fine, the rapid progress of chemical discovery carries forward 
our views to a period, when man, having thoroughly explored the 
power s of nature, and subjected them in some measure to his eon- 
tool, will be enabled to ward off most of those physical evils with 
which he is now annoyed, and to raise himself, in some degree, to 
the dignity und happiness he enjoyed before moral evil had died 
its baleful influence on our terrestrial system. Such a period cor- 
responds to many of tho descriptions contained in the Sacred 
Oracles of the-millennial state of the Church; when social, domestic, 
moral, and intellectual improvement shall be carried to the utmost 
perfection which our sublunary station will permit: when wan 
shall cease; when the knowledge of Jehovah shall cover the earth; 
when every man shall sit under his own vine and fig-tree, with 
none to make him afraid; and when there shall be nothing to 
hurt nor destroy throughout the Church of the Hvmg God. And 
therefore, we ought to consider the various discoveries and im- 
provements now going forward in this, and other departments of 
science, as preparing the way for the introduction of this long- 
expected and auspicious era. 

'Ssitimf anil |f jtfiiiligq. 

The general object of both these sciences is, to investigate and 
describe the structure and economy of the animal frame. — Anatomy 
dissects dead bodies; Physiology investigates the functions of 
those that are living. The former examines the fluids, muscles, 
viscera, and all the other parts of the human body, in a state of 
red; the latter considers them in a state of action. 

The parts of the human body bave been distinguished into two 
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different kinds^-eolids and fluids. The solid parts are. bona, 
curtilages, ligaments, muscles, tendons , 
membranes, nerves, arteries, veins, hair, 
nods, and ducts, or fine tubular vessels 
of various kinds. Of these solid parts, 
the following compound organs consist : 
the brain and cerebellum, the lungs, the 
heart, the stomach, the liver, the spleen, 
the pa/ncreas, the glands, the kidneys, the 
intestines , ihb rbesentery, the lamyx, and 
the organs of sense— the eyes, ears, nose, 
and tongue. The fluid parts are, the 
saliva, or spittle, phlegm, serum, the 
chyle, Hood, bde, milk, lympha, urine, 

-the pancreatic juice, and the aqueous 
humour of the eyes. The human body 
is divided into three great oavities — tho 
head; the thorax or breast; and the 
abdomen, or belly. The head is formed 
of the bones of the cranium, and enclose s 
the brain and cerebellum. The thorax pelvis, spine, and 
is composed of the vertebrae of the back, chest. 

the sternum, and true ribs; and contains 

the heart, the pericardium, the breads, and the lungs. The abdo- 
men is separated from the thorax by means of the diaphragm, 
which is a fleshy and membranous substance, composed for the 
most part of muscular fibres. This cavity is formed by the lum- 
bar vertebras, the os saorum, the ossa innominata, the false ribs, 
the peritonaeum, and a variety of muscles. It encloses the stomach, 
intestines, omentum, or caul, the liver, pancreas, spleen, kidneys, 
and urinary bladder. — Without attempting any technical descrip- 
tion of these different parts which could convey no accurate ideas 
to a general reader, I shall merely state two or three facts in rela- 
tion to the system of bones, muscles, and blood-vessels, as speci- 
mens of the wonderful structure of our bodily frame. 

Gjjt Sniff. 

The Bones may be regarded as the propwork or scaffolding on 
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which the human body is constructed. They bear the same rela- 
tion to the animal system, as 
the woodwork to a building. 
They give shape and firmness 
to the body; they support its 
various parts, and prevent it 
from sinking by its own 
weight; they serve as levers 
for the muscles to act upon, 
and to defend the brain, the 
heart, the lungs, and other 
vital parts from external in- 
jury. Of the bones, some 
are hollow, and filled with 
marrow; others are solid 
throughout; some are very 
small; others very large; some 
are round , and others flat; 
some are plane, and others 
convex or concave ;— and all these several forms are requisite for 
the situations they occupy, and the respective functions they have 
to perform. — The spine, or back-bone, consists of twenty-four 
vertebrae, or small bones, connected together by cartilages, articu- 
lations, and ligaments; of which seven belong to the neck, twelve 
to the back, and five to the loins. In the centre of each vertebrae 
there is a hole for the lodgment and continuation of the spinal 
marrow, which extends from the brain to the rump. From these 
vertebrae the arched bones called ribs proceed; and seven of them 
join the breastbone on each side, where they terminate in cartil- 
ages, and form the cavity of the thorax or chest. The five lower 
ribs, with a number of muscles, form the cavity of the abdomen, 
as above stated. The spine is one of the most admirable mechani- 
cal contrivances in the human frame. Had it consisted of only 
three or four bones, or had the holes in each bone not exactly cor- 
responded, and fitted into each other, the spinal marrow would 
have been bruised, and life endangered at every bending of the 
body. The skull is composed of ten bones, and about fifty-one 
are reckoned to belong to the face, the orbits of the eyes, and the 
jaws in whieh the teeth are fixed. There are seldom more than 
sixteen teeth in each jaw, or thirty-two in all. — The number of 
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bones in a human body is generally estimated at about 246; of 
which there are reckoned, in the skull, head, and face, sixty-one; 
in the trunk, sixty-four; in the arms and hands, sixty; and in the 
legs and feet, sixty. The bones are provided with ligaments , or 
hinges, which bind and fasten them together, and prevent them 
from being displaced by any violent motion; and, that the liga- 
ments may work smoothly into one another, the joints are sepa- 
rated by cartilages, or gristles, and provided with a gland for the 
secretion of oil, or mucus , which is constantly exuding into the 
loints; so that every requisite is provided by our Benevolent 
Creator, to prevent pain, and to promote facility of motion. “ In 
considering the joints,” says Dr. Paley, “ there is nothing, per- 
haps, which ought to move our gratitude more than the reflection, 
how well they wear. A limb shall swing upon its hinge, or play in 
Its socket, many hundred times in an hour, for sixty years together, 
without diminution of agility; which is a long time for anything 
to last, for any thing so much worked as the joints are.” 

€\)t BUsmUr Sqsttm. 

A muscle is a bundle of fleshy, and sometimes of tendinous 
fibres. The fleshy fibres compose the body of the muscle; and 
the tendinous fibres the extremities. Some muscles are long and 
round; some plain and circular; some have spiral, and some have 
straight fibres. Some are double, having a tendon running 
through the body from head to tail; some have two or more ten- 
dinous branches running through, with various rows and orders 
of fibres. 

The following figures (fig. 29, 30, etc.) exhibit a representation 
of the forms of some of the muscles. Fig. 29, represents a broad 
muscle whose fibres run straight, — Fig. 30, a species of muscle 
whose fibres lie divaricated, or converge from their beginning to a 
narrow tendon, — Fig. 31, a double muscle which consists of a ten- 
don running through its body from head to tail and a row of fibres 
on each side. Fig. 32, represents a muscle still more double, 
having two or more tendinous branches running through them, 
with various rows and orders of fibres. — The substance of the 
muscles is of a peculiar nature, arranged in fibres of extreme 
delicacy. It is distinguished from every other texture in the 
h uman frame by an innate power of contraction. On examining 
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it with microscopes of great magfiifying power it ia found to ho 
aom poaed of filaments so fine as tho one-forty thousandth part of an 


Fio. 29. 


Fio. 80. 



Fxo. 8L 




inch in diameter. These filaments collected together form fibres, 
which are perceptible in boiled flesh. A collection of these fibres 
form a bundle, and these bundles collectively constitute a muscle . 
The muscular fibres are every where penetrated by numerous 
blood vessels and nerves; indeed, no part of the body except per- 
haps the organs of sense, is so abundantly supplied with these 
vessels; and there is reason to believe that every filament, how- 
ever fine, is provided with the ultimate branch of an artery, vein, 
and nerve. — It is found, that the more fibres there are in the body 
of the muscle, the stronger is the action of such a muscle; and 
therefore the strongest muscles are always placed in those parts of 
the system where the greatest power and foroc are required. THa 
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peculiar property of muscular tissue is vital, and consists in the 
power of diminishing its length, or shortening on the application 
of stimulus. All the motions of the body are performed by means 
of it, and without its incessant action, neither respiration, diges- 
tion, nor the circulation of the fluids would be carried on for a 
moment. 

All the varieties of muscles now alluded to, and multitudes of 
others, are essentially requisite for the respective offices they have 
to perform in the animal system. The muscles constitute the 
fleshy part of the human body, and give it that varied and beauti- 
ful form we observe over all its surface. But their principal de- 
sign is to serve as the organs of motion. They are inserted, by 
strong tendinous extremities, into the different bones of which the 
skeleton is composed; and by their contraction and distention, 
give rise to all the movements of the body. The muscles, there- 
fore, may be considered as so many cords attached to the bones; 
and the Author of Nature has fixed them according to the most 
perfect principles of mechanism, so as to produce the fittest motions 
In the parts for the movements of which they are intended. 

One of the most wonderful properties of the muscles is the ex- 
traordinary force they exert, although composed of such slender 
threads, or fibres. The following facts in relation to this point 
are demonstrated by the celebrated BoreM, in his work, € De Motu 
Animalium.’ When a man lifts up with his teeth a weight of 200 
pounds with a rope fastened to the jaw-teeth, the muscles named 
Temporalis and Masseter, with which people chew, and which per- 
form this work, exert a force of above 15,000 pounds weight. If 
any one hanging his arm directly downwards lifts a weight of 
twenty pounds, with the third 6r last joint of his thumb, the 
muscle which bends the thumb, and bears that weight, exerts a 
force of about three thousand pounds. When a man, standing 
upon his feet, leaps or springs upwards to the height of two feet. 
If the weight of such a man be 150 pounds, the muscles employed 
in that action will exert a force 2000 times greater; that is to say, 
a force of about three hundred thousand pounds. The heart, at 
each pulse or contraction, by which it protudes the blood out of 
the arteries into the veins, exerts a force of above a hundred 
thousand pounds. Who can contemplate this amazing strength of 
the muscular system without admiration of the power and wisdom 
of the Creator, who has endued a bundle of threads, each of them 
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smaller than a hair, with such an astonishing degree of mechanical 
force! There have been reckoned about 446 muscles in the human 
body, which have been dissected and distinctly described; every 
one of which is essential to the performance of some one motion 
or other, which contributes to our ease and enjoyment; and, in 
most instances, a great number of them are required to perform 
the different functions at the same time. It has been calculated, 
that about a hundred muscles are employed every time we breathe. 
— “ Breathing with ease,” says Dr. Paley, “ is a blessing of every 
moment; yet, of all others, it is that which we possess with the 
least consciousness. A man in on asthma is the only man who 
knows how to estimate it." 

Hmt unit $lnoii 

The heart is a hollow muscular organ of a conical shape, and 
consists of four distinct cavities. The two largest are called ven- 
tricles, and the two smallest auricles . The ventricles send out the 
blood to the arteries; the auricles receive it from the veins. The 
heart is enclosed in the pericardium, a membranous bag, whirl 
contains a quantity of water. This water lubricates the heart and 
facilitates all its motions. The heart is the general reservoir of 
the blood. When the heart contracts, the blood is propelled from 
the right ventricle into the lungs, through the pulmonary arteries, 
which, like all the other arteries, are furnished with valves that play 
easily forward, but admit not the blood to return toward the 
heart The blood, after circulating through the lungs, and having 
there been re-vivified by coming in contact with the air, and im- 
bibing a portion of its oxygen, and giving off the deleterious car- 
bon with which it has become charged, in the course of its 
circulation through the body — returns into the left auricle of the 
heart by the pulmonary vein, which, in its turn, pours its contents 
into the left ventricle, which immediately contracts, and drives the 
blood into the aorta, a large artery which sends off branches to 
supply the head and arms; after which, it descends along the side 
of the back-bone, and detaches numerous ramifications to nourish 
the bowels and inferior extremities. After serving the most re- 
mote extremities of the body, carrying with it life and heat to 
every member, it is returned by another set of vessels called veins, 
which are undoubtedly a continuation of the arteries, which, in 
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their return to the heart, gradually unite into larger branches, tiH 
the whole terminate in one great trunk called the vena cava, which 
discharges itself into the right auricle of the heart, and completes 
the circulation. 

The motion of the blood is chiefly owing to the action of the 
heart, which contracts with great force in the following manner: — 
The auricles both contract at the same instant, forcing the blood 
which is received from the lungs and the general circulation into 
the ventricles; these then contract at the same moment, the right 
one sending the blood through the lungs , the left one through the 
aorta; which action is constant so long as life continues. The 
ventricles contract more suddenly and powerfully than the auricles, 
and they are three times as long in dilating or expanding as con- 
tracting. When the ventricles contract, the apex, or point of the 
heart, rises up and strikes against the left wall of the chest, be- 
tween the sixth and seventh ribs; and this can be felt by placing 
tiie hand on the left side. The left ventricle has much thicker and 
stronger walls than the right, because it has a greater distance to 
throw the blood; but the right ventricle will hold more than the 
left, because the venous system is more capacious than the arterial. 
—The velocity of the blood in the arterial system grows slower in 
proportion to its distance from the heart, while that in the veins is 
accelerated the nearer it approaches the heart 1 

What has been now stated re- 
specting the heart and its vessels Fio. 83. 

may perhaps be somewhat illus 
trated by fig. 33, where one view p 
of the heart is represented. It 
will be perceived that at the upper 
part A it is thick and broad, but 
at the dower part B much more 
slender; its shape is somewhat 
similar to that of an inverted 
blunt pyramid. It is fastened 
and suspended by its veins and 
arteries £ F Ct HL E is the 
vena cava, or hollow vein by 
which the blood descends; G is 
the pulmonary artery, through 
which it passes out of this ven- 

1 Leo’s * Homan Physiology/ 
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tricle into the hmgs; and H is the pulmonary vein from which 
the same blood returns from the longs into the left ventricle of 
the heart, out of which it is carried by the aorta, or grestartery 
I, to all the parts of the tody. C is the right auricle of the heart 
into winch the blood passes from E and P before itfalls into die 
right ventricle. D Is the left auricle which performs the same 
Amotion to the left ventricle. K K are the coronary arteries and 
the coronary veins, which: feed the heart arid provide it with 
blood. 1 

Here it may not be improper to remaric, that the stream of 
blood descending from the vena cava at 6, meeting with another 
stream ascending at F, seems to threaten theapparent danger of 
these two currents rushing against each other, p reve n ting the re- 
gular circulation, and thereby endangering life itself To prevent 
so dangerous an occurrence* there is placed between the two vein! 
E and F a protuberance, composed of the fit that lies under, 
against which the blood descending from fi rang or strikes, and by 
that means the course of it is turned to the right auricle of tht 
heart, while the blood ascending from F is, by this protuberance, 
covered and secured against the opposite course of the descend- 
ing blood, and thus is obliged to turn its course aside to the ven- 
tricle of the heart. — Here we have a striking proof of the admirable 
wisdom and design of the Creator, in the most minute arrange- 
ments he has made in the construction of the human frame, and 
likewise of his goodness in providing against every accident that 
might endanger the system. For there must have been an express 
design in making these arrangements, as not only our comforts but 
our very existence depend upon them. 

The following figure represents a section of the heart in which 
the auricles and ventricles, and the vessels oonneoted with them 
are more distinctly seen than in the preceding figure: — 

l The circulation of the blood may be seen in certain animals by means 
of the microscope. The fine web of s frog’s foot is generally used for this 
purpose, as it is transparent, and the veins and arteries are seen through 
the skin. The tail of the water-newt,- a tadpole, or a small fish, will answer 
the same purpose. When these animals are properly placed, and their webs 
stretched under a good compound microscope, it is astonishing and highly 
gratifying to peroeive the ramifications of the arteries and veins, and the 
velocity with which the streams of blood seem to flow in every direction — a 
circumstance almost incredible, if it were not demonstrated by ocular in- 
spection. 
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"A, pulmonary vein enter- 
ing the left auricle, into which 
it pours pure blood. B left 
auricle. C left auriculo ven- 
tricular opening, through which 
the pure blood is conveyed 
from the left auricle to the left 
ventricle. D left ventricle, 
very* muscular, which propels 
the nourishing blood through 
£, the aorta and its ramifica- 
tions. When the blood has 
passed through these arteries, it 
is returned by the veins which 
terminate m F, the vena cava, 
which pours the blood, now 
deprived of its invigorating principles, into G, the right auricle. 
The blood is thence conveyed through H, the right ariculo ven- 
tricular opening, into I, the right ventricle, which, contracting on 
this impure blood, sends it through K, the pulmonary arteries, 
which convey it to the lungs, situated in the chest on either side 
of the heart, for purification; when it has undergone this process, 
it is returned to where we set out at A." 

Each ventricle of the heart contains about one ounce, or two 
table spoonfuls of blood, and this is changed more than sixty times 
every minute. The heart contracts 4000 times every hour, and 
consequently there passes through it 250 pounds of blood in one 
hour, or 6000 pounds every twenty-four hours. And if the mass 
of blood in a human body be reckoned at an average at twenty- 
five pounds, it will follow, that the whole mass of Hood passes 
through the heart , and consequently through the thousands of 
ramifications of the veins and arteries, ten times every hour, or 
once every six minutes. The heart beats more than one hundred 
thousand times in twenty-four hours, and thus continues to beat, 
in many instances, for eighty or 100 years, although at every 
stroke it has a great resistance to overcome. What other machine, 
so complicated, and so delicate, could last so long! And yet it is 
composed of nothing but flesh, and other substances of the most 
flabby texture. It has been often said with respect to those who 
venture their lives in ships, that there is only a plank between 
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them and destruction; but in the delicate and complicated machine 
of the human frame, and especially in the heart and arteries and 
veins, there is only a membrane, or a small cord or valve, that 
prevents the complete derangement of the animal system, and the 
entire cessation of the functions of life. It may therefore be truly 
said, in the language of inspiration, that “ Man is fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” — The force with which the blood is thrown 
from the heart is variously estimated. Some have thought that 
the contraction must overcome the whole pressure of the air upon 
the body, which is equal to above thirty thousand pounds. We 
may acquire a rude idea of the force with which the blood is im- 
pelled from the heart, by considering the velocity with which 
water issues from a syringe or from the pipe of a fire-engine. 
Could we behold these rapid motions incessantly going on within 
us, it would overpower our minds with astonishment and even with 
terror. We should be apt to feel alarmed on making the smallest 
exertion, lest the parts of this delicate machine should be broken 
or deranged, and its functions interrupted or destroyed. 

The arteries into which the blood is forced branch in every di* 
section through the body like the roots and branches of a tree, 
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running through the substance of the bones, and every part of the 
animal frame, till they are lost in such fine tubes as to be wholly 
invisible. The arteries in general have corresponding veins placed 
near them. The trunks of the veins, and of almost all the arteries, 
are deeply seat el, but the smaller veins are every where thickly 
distributed on the surface of the body immediately below the skin. 
By this structure a passage is provided for the blood on the sur- 
face of the body, where the internal veins are so compressed by 
the action of the muscles as not easily to transmit their contents. 
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—In the parts where the arteries are lost to the sight, the veins 
take their rise, and in their commencement are also imperceptible. 
They have been divided into two classes — those which return the 
blood conveyed by the pulmonary to the heart, and those which 
return that of the aorta. Besides the blood which the lungs re- 
ceive in common with the other parts of the body, they also re- 
ceive all that is transmitted by the pulmonary artery. This, after 
being distributed through the substance of the lungs, is returned 
by veins that at last unite into four trunks, which are inserted 
into the posterior auricle of the heart. Fiourb 85, page 499, 
shows the trunks and branches into which the veins of the body 
are ramified:* — 

a a. Vena cava; 5, descending trunk of the cava; c, the ascend- 
ing trunk of the cava; d d, subclavian veins; e, vena azygos; /, 
intercostal veins; g, mammary veins; i t, internal jugulars; 1 1 , 
external jugulars; sa, right auxiliary vein; n, cephalic vem; o, 
basilic; q, phrenic; • a, emulgents; w w, iliac branches; x, inter- 
nal iliacs; — 1, vena sacra; 2, spermatic veins; 3, epigastric; 4, 
Saphena. 

These are the names of only a few of the numberless ramifica- 
tions of the venous system. The arteries are as numerous, and 
present a similar system of ramifications, extending throughout 
the whole texture of the human frame. They show us what a 
wonderfully complicated and exquisite machine the human body 
is, and on the action of how many parts and functions our life 
and happiness depend, especially when we consider that this sys- 
tem of veins and arteries is interwoven with an infinity of nerves, 
and hundreds of bones, muscles, ligaments, laoteals, lymphatics, 
and other parts essential to the animal system. Yet, amidst all 
this vast multiplicity of parts, each is so correctly fashioned, and 
all so exactly arranged, that the whole machine moves on in per- 
fect harmony when not deranged by external violence— each part 
assisting the operation of another, and all conspiring to the pre- 
servation of the whole— demonstrating that the Framer of this 
admirable machinery is ¥ the onfy Wise God, wonderful in counsel 
and efcoellept in working*” afed whose grand design in all his 
arrangements , is to promote the comfort and happiness of his 
ereautr**,. . 
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The organs of respiration are the lungs. They are divided into 
five lobes; three of which lie on the right, and two on the left 

side of the thorax. The substance 
of the lungs is ohiefly composed <4 
infinite ramifications of the trachea, 
or windpipe, which, after gradu- 
ally becoming more and more 
minute, terminate in little cells 
or vesicles, which have a free 
communication with one another. 
At each inspiration, these pipes 
and cells are filled with air, which 
is again discharged by expiration. 
In this manner, a circulation of 
air, which is necessary to the ex- 
istence of men and other animals, 
is constantly kept up as long as 
life remains. The air-cells of the 
lungs open into the windpipe, by 
which they communicate with the 
external atmosphere. The whole 
internal structure of the lungs is 
lined by a transparent membrane, estimated at only the thousandth 
part of an inch in thickness; but whose surface from its various 
convolutions, measures fifteen square feet, which is equal to the 
external surface of the body. On this thin and extensive mem- 
brane innumerable veins and arteries are distributed, some of 
them finer than hairs; and through these vessels all the blood of 
the system is successively propelled, by a most curious and admi- 
rable mechanism. It has been computed that the lungs on an 
average contain about 280 cubic inches, or about five English 
quarts of air. At each inspiration, about forty cubic inches of 
air are received into the lungs, and the same quantity discharged 
at each expiration. On the supposition that twenty respirations 
take place in a minute, it will follow that, in one minute, we in- 
hale 800 cubic inohes; in an hour 48,000; and in a day (me 
million one hundred and fifty-two thousand cubic inches — a quan- 
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tifcy which would fill seventy-seven wine hogsheads, and would 
weigh fifty-three pounds Troy. By means of this function, a vast 
body of air is daily brought into contact with the mass of blood, 
and communicates to it its vivifying influence; and therefore it is 
of the utmost importance to health that the air, of which we 
breathe so considerable a quantity, should be pure and uncontami- 
nated with effluvia. 

In respiration the air meets the blood in the lungs, and part of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere is absorbed by it, and imparts to it 
its red colour. Part of the oxygen is also converted into carbonic 
acid by combining with carbon, or charcoal, in the lungs. In 
every instance air which has been respired loses a part of its oxy- 
gen; the quantity varies at different times, according to the opera- 
tion of certain external agents. It is reckoned that, upon an 
average, a man under ordinary circumstances consumes 45,000 
cubio inches, or 15,500 grains of oxygen, in twenty-four hours. A 
quantity of carbonic acid is at the same time produced, which is 
generally somewhat less than the oxygen consumed, and may be 
reckoned at 40,000 cubic inches in twenty-four hours. It has been 
found that in the human species different individuals consume 
different quantities of oxygen, and of course return different quan- 
tities of carbonic acid. The breath expired has been shown to 
contain from six to eight per cent, of carbonic acid. It has been 
found that the nitrogen of the air inspired is sometimes returned 
in full volume, and sometimes is partially retained and disappears. 
On the whole, as respiration is one of the most important functions 
of animal life, on which our very existence depends, so we may 
plainly perceive, from the above and other circumstances, with 
what a variety of other functions it is connected, and on what a 
variety of minute and invisible processes its operations depend. 

Digt fltintE. 

This process is performed by the stomach , which is a membran- 
ous and muscular bag, furnished with two orifices. By the one, it 
has a co mmu nication with the gullet, and by the other, with 
the bowels. The food, after being moistened by the saliva, 
is received into the stomach, where it is still further di- 
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luted, by the gastric juke, 
which has the power of dis- 
solving every kind of animal 
and vegetable substance. 
Part of it is afterwards ab- 
sorbed by the lymphatic and 
lacteal vessels, and carried 
into the cumulating system, 
and converted into blood for 
supplying that nourishment 
which the perpetual waste of 
our bodies demands. AH 
growth, nay, life itself, de- 
pends upon a continual re- 
newal and decay of the body. 
The gastric juice. act only on 
dead matter, which explains 
the fact of the destruction or 
distillation of the food taken 
into the stomach, and of the 
body itself after death. 


Perspiration is the evacuation of the juices of the body through 
the pores of the skin. It has been calculated that there are above 
three hundred thousand millions of pores in the glands of the skm 
which covers the body of a middle-sized man. Through these 
pores more than one-half of what we eat and drink passes off by 
insensible perspiration. If we consume eight pounds of food in a 
day, five pounds of it are insensibly discharged by perspiration. 
During a night of seven hours* sleep, we perspire about forty 
ounces, or two pounds and a half. At an average, we may esti- 
mate the discharge from the surface of the body, by sensible and 
insensible perspiration, at from half an ounce to four ounces an 
hour. This is a most wonderful part of the animal economy, and 
b absolutely neoessary to our health, and even to our very exist- 
ence. When partially obstructed, colds, rheumatisms, fevers, and 
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pther inflammatory disorders are produced; and were it completely 
obstructed, thQ vital functions would be cloggeJ and impeded in 
their movements, and death would inevitably ensue. 


The nerves are generally considered as the instruments of sen- 
sation. They are soft white cords which proceed from the brain 



FIBRES COMPOSING THE NERVES. 

and spinal marrow. They come forth originally by pairs. Ten 
pairs proceed from the medullary substance of the brain, which 
are distributed to all parts of the head and neck. Thirty pairs 
proceed from the spinal marrow, through the vertebras, to all the 



THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


other parts of the body; being forty in a H. These nerves, the 
ramifications of which are infinitely various and minute, are dis- 
tributed upon the heart, lungs, blood-vessels, bowels, and muscles, 
till they terminate on the skin or external covering of the body. 
Impressions of external objects are received on the brain from the 
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adjacent organs of sense, and the brain exercises its 
over the muscles and limbs by means of the nerves* 

€\ it €{rnrm anil flkfcniiitf.- 

The following representation (fig. 36,) is intended to present to 
the view the form and relative positions of the parts of the human 
body contained in the thorax and abdomen; particularly the 
lungs, the heart, diaphragm, the liver, the gall-bladder, and vari- 
ous other parts, so that the reader may be enabled to appreciate 
them on a single inspection. 

Fio. 30. 



THE THORAX AND ABDOMEN. 


Without prosecuting these imperfect descriptions further, I shall 
Conclude this very hasty sketch with the following s ummar y of die 
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parts of the body, in the words of Bonnet — “The bones , by their 
joints and solidity, form the foundation of this fine machine: the 
ligaments are strings which unite the parts together : the muscles 
are fleshy substances, which act as elastic springs to put them in 
motion : the nerves , which are disposed over the whole body, con- 
nect all the parts together: the arteries and veins , like rivulets, 
convey life and health throughout the heart ; placed in the centre, 
is the focus where the blood collects, or the acting power by means 
of which it circulates and is preserved : the lungs , by means of 
another power draw in the external air and expel hurtful vapors: 
the stomach and intestines are the magazines where everything 
that is required for the daily supply is prepared : the brain , that 
seat of the soul, is formed in a manner suitable to the dignity of 
its inhabitant : the senses, which are the soul's ministers, warn it 
of all that is necessary either for its pleasure or use. 1 Adorable 
Creator, with what wonderful art hast thou formed us ! Though 
the heavens did not exist to proclaim thy glory, — though there 
were no created being upon earth but rnyself, my own body might 
suffice to convince me that thou art a God of unlimited power 
and infinite goodness.” 

This subject suggests a variety of moral and religious reflec- 
tions, but the limits to which I am confined will permit me to 
state only the following : — 

(1.) The economy of the human frame, when seriously contem- 
plated, has a tendency to excite admiration and astonishment, and 
to impress us with a sense of our continual dependence on a Superior 
Power . What an immense multiplicity of machinery must be in 
action, to enable us to breathe, to feel, and to walk ! Hundreds 
of bones ofdiversified forms, connected together by various modes 
of articulation ; hundreds of muscles to produce motion, each of 
them acting in at least ten different capacities, (see p. 490) ; 
hundreds of tendons and ligaments to connect the bones and 
muscles ; hundreds of arteries to convey the blood to the remotest 
part of the system ; hundreds of veins to bring it back to its re- 
servoir the heart ; thousands of glands secreting humors of vari- 
ous kinds from the blood ; thousands of lacteal and lymphatic 
tubes, absorbing and conveying nutriment to the circulating fluid ; 
millions of pores, through which the perspiration is continually 
issuing; an infinity of ramifications of nerves, diffusing sensation 

i Oo*ten$tfttkm of Natan, roL i, p. ft. 
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tiiroughout all the parts of tins exquisite machine; and Ilka hea rt 
at every pulsation exerting a foroe of a hundred thousand pounds, 
in order to preserve all this complicated machinery in constant 
operation I The whole of this vast system of mechanism must be 
in action before we can walk across our apartments! We admire 
the operation of a steam-engine, and the force it exerts: But, 
though it is constructed of the hardest materials the mines can 
Supply, in a few months some of its essential parts are worn and 
deranged, even although its action should be frequently discon- 
tinued. But the animal machine, though constructed, for the most 
part, of the softest and most flabby substances, can go on without 
intermission in all its diversified movements, by night and by day, 
for the space of eighty or a hundred years 1 the heart giving 
ninety-six thousand strokes every twenty-four hours, and the whole 
mass of blood rushing through a thousand pipes of all saxes e v er y 
six minutes! And is it man that governs these nice and compli- 
cated movements? Did he set the heart in motion, or endue it 
With the muscular force it exerts? And when it has ceased to 
beat, can he command it again to resume its functions? Man 
knows neither the secret springs of the machinery within him, nor 
the half of the purposes for which they serve, or of the movements 
they perform. Can any thing more strikingly demonstrate our 
dependence every moment on a Superior Agent, and that it is u in 
God we live and move and have our being”? Were a single pin 
of the machinery within us, and oyer which we have no control, 
either broken or deranged, a thousand movements might instantly 
be interrupted, and our bodies left to crumble into the dust 
It was considerations of this kind that led the celebrated 
physician Galen, who was a sceptic in hi8 youth, publicly to ac- 
knowledge that a Supreme Intelligence must have operated in 
ordaining the laws by which living beings are constructed. And 
he wrote his excellent treatise, ‘ On the uses of the parts of the 
human frame/ as a solemn hymn to the Creator of the world. "I 
first endeavour from His work,” he says, “ to know myself, and 
afterwards by the same means to show him to others; to inform 
them how great is his wisdom, his goodness, his power.” The late 
Dr. Hunter has observed, that Astronomy and Anatomy are the 
studies which present us with the most striking view of the two 
most wonderful attributes of the Supreme Being. The first of 
these fills the mind with the idea of his immensity, in the large- 
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ness, distances, and number of the heavenly bodies; the last 
astonishes us with his intelligence and art, in the variety and deli- 
cacy of animal mechanism. 

(2.) The study of the animal economy has a powerful tendency 
to excite emotions of gratitude. Man is naturally a thoughtless and 
ungrateful creature. These dispositions are partly owing to igno- 
rance of the wonders of the human frame, and of the admirable 
economy of the visible world; and this ignorance is owing to the 
want of those specific instructions which ought to be communicated 
by parents and teachers, in oonneotion with religion. For there 
is no rational being, who is acquainted with the structure of his 
animal system, and reflects upon it with the least degree of atten- 
tion, but must feel a sentiment of admiration and gratitude. The 
aeienee which refolds to us the economy of our bodies, shows us, 
on what an infinity of springs and motions and adaptations our life 
and comfort depend. And when we consider, that all these move- 
ments are performed without the least care or laborious effort on 
our part, if we be net altogether brutish, and insensible of our de- 
pendence on a Superior Power, we must be filled with emotions of 
gratitude towards Him “ whose hands have made and fashioned us, 
and who giveth us life and breath and all things." Some of the 
motions to which I have adverted depend upon our will; and with 
what celerity do they obey its commands I Before we can rise 
from our chair, and walk across our apartment, a hundred muscles 
must be set in motion; every one of these must be relaxed or con- 
stricted, just to a certain degree, and no more; and all must act 
harmoniously at the same instant of time; and at the command of 
the soul, all these movements are instantaneously performed. 
When I wish to lift my hand to my head, every part of the body 
requisite to produce the effect is put in motion: the nerves are 
braced, the muscles are stretched or relaxed, the bones play in 
their sockets, and the whole animal machine concurs iu the action, 
as if every nerve and muscle had heard a sovereign and resistless 
call. When I wish, the next moment, to extend my band to my 
foot, all these muscles are thrown into a different state, and anew 
set are brought along with them into action; and thus we may 
vary, every moment, the movement of the muscular system, and 
the mechanical action it produces, by a simple ohange in our voli- 
tion. Were we not daily accustomed to such varied and voluntary 
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movements, or oould we contemplate them in any other machine, 
we should be lost in wonder and astonishment. 

Besides these voluntary motions, there ore a thousand import- 
ant functions which have no dependence upon our will Whether 
we think of it or not, whether we be sleeping or waking — sitting 
or walking — the heart is incessantly exerting its musoular power 
at the centre of the system, and sending off streams of blood 
through hundreds of pipes; the lungs are continually expanding 
and contracting their thousands of vesicles, and imbibing the vital 
principle of the air; the stomach is grinding the food; the lactcals 
and lymphatics are extracting nourishment for the blood; the 
liver and kidneys drawing off their secretions; and the perspira- 
tion issuing from millions of pores. These, and many other im- 
portant functions with which we are unacquainted, and over which 
we have no control, ought to be regarded as the immediate agency 
of the Deity within ns, and should exeito our inoessant admiration 
aud praise. 

There is one peculiarity in the constitution of our animal sys- 
tem which we are apt to overlook, and for which we are never 
sufficiently grateful; and that is, the power it possesses of setf-reatbo* 
ration. A wound heals up of itself; a broken bone is made firm 
a^ain by a callus; and a dead part is separated aud thrown off. 
If all the wounds we have ever received were still open and bleed- 
ing afresh, to what a miserable condition should we be reduced? 
But by a system of internal powers, beyond all human compre- 
hension as to the mode of their operation, such dismal effects are 
effectually prevented. In short, when we consider, that health 
depends upon such a numerous assemblage of moving organs, and 
that a single spring out of action might derange the whole machine, 
and put a stop to all its complicated movements, can we refrain 
from joining with the Psalmist in his pious exclamation, and 
grateful resolution, €( How precious are thy wonderful contrivances 
concerning me, 0 God! how great is the sum of them! I will 
praise thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made. Marvellous 
are thy works, and that my soul knoweth right welL* 
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History embraces a record and description of past facts and 
events in reference to all the nations and ages of the world, in so 
for as they are known, and have been transmitted to our time. 
As Natural History contains a record of the operations of the 
Creator in the material world, so Sacred and Civil History 
embraces a record of his transactions in the moral and intellectual 
world, or, in other words, a detail of the plans and operations oi 
liis providence, in relation to the inhabitants of our globe. 

unit <£ml JHatarif. 

During the period of 3500 years from the creation of man, the 
sacred history contained in the Old Testament is our only source 
of information in reference to the state of mankind, and the 
events which happened to the human race throughout that long 
interval From the creation of Adam to the Deluge — a period 
of about 2000 years, according to the Septuagint chronology—* 
we have no authenticated account of what happened to the inha* 
bitants of the world, but that which is recorded in the first eight 
chapters of the book of Genesis. And during a period of 1600 
years after the flood, the Sacred history is still our only sure 
guide as to the events which took place among the nations of the 
earth. This history, however, relates chiefly to the inhabitants 
of Judea and the surrounding nations, — so that the greater portion 
of the history of man, in reference to all the other nations of the 
world, remains to be learned in a future state. The Old Testa* 
ment records carry down our views of the history of man to the 
period of the Jewish captivity, and to about a hundred years 
posterior to that event, that is, to within four or five hundred 
years of the Christian era. About this period Civil History 
becomes definite and authentic, and fills up, in some measure, the 
chasm which is left in the Sacred History, so that, from this 
period downwards to the present time — with the exception of 
the New Testament records — we are indebted to civil or profane 
history, written by men of different nations, for all our knowledge 
of the transactions of mankind, and of the events which have 
befallen them during the bypast period of 2500 years. 

Civil history has been divided into Ancient and Modern History. 
Ancient history stretches back as far as the authentic records of 

21 
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nations can carry ns; but we have no records to be depended 
upon, separate from Revelation, which can carry ns farther back 
in the lapse of past ages than about a thousand years before the 
Christian era. This department of historic record comprehends 
the history of the Egyptians — the Assyrians and Babylonians — 
the Jews and Phoenicians — the Medes and Persians — the Scythians 
and Cells — the Carthaginians — and particularly the history of the 
Greeks and of the Bomans y which forms by far the larger portion 
of ancient history, extending from the building of ao^ 
year 753 before Christ, to the subversion of the Roman 
the 6th century of the Christian era, a period of about 1300 
years — Modern history commences where ancient history ends, 
about the 6th or 7th century, and comprises the history of Prance, 
Germany, Britain, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other countries in 
Europe, together with what is known in modern times respecting 
the events which have happened in the kingdoms of Asia and 
Africa, and in the settlements of Australasia and America. In 
reference to all such historical records, it is deeply to be lamented 
that they contain little else than details of wars, slaughters, and 
devastations, and chiefly present to our view pictures of extortion, 
assassinations, wholesale robberies, the destruction of empires, the 
burning of cities^ and the desolation of provinces. From these re- 
cords, however, we may learn such instructions as the following: 

Through the medium of sacred history we learn the period and 
the manner of man's creation; — the reason of his fall from the 
primitive state of integrity in which he was created, and the 
dismal consequ ;uces which ensued ; — the various movements ol 
providence in order to his recovery, and the means by which 
human redemption was achieved; — the manner in which the 
Gospel was at first promulgated, the countries into which it was 
carried, and the important effects it produced. Through the 
medium of civil history we learn the deep and universal depravity 
of mankind, as exhibited in the wars, dissensions, and ravages 
which have desolated our fallen rape in every period and in every 
land ; we learn the desperate wickedness of the human heart in 
Ike more private acts of ferocity, cruelty, and injustice, which in 
all ages men have perpetrated upon each other ; — we behold the 
righteousness of the supreme Ruler of the world, and the equity 
of his administration in the judgments whioh have been inflicted 
cm wicked nations; and the improbability, nay, the impossibility* 
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of men being ever restored to moral order and happiness, without a 
more extensive diffusion of the blessings of the Gospel of peace, and 
a more cordial acquiescence in the requirements of the divine law. 

Such being some of the benefits to be derived from history, it 
requires no additional arguments to show that this branch of 
knowledge should occasionally form a subject of study to every 
intelligent Christian. But in order to render the study of history 
subservient to the interests of religion, it is not enough merely 
to gratify our curiosity and imagination, by following out a suc- 
cession of memorable events, by tracing the progress of armies 
and of battles, and listening to the groans of the vanquished and 
the shouts of conquerors. This would be to study hist j merely 
as sceptics, as atheists, or as writers of novels. When we con- 
template the facts which the historian presents to our view, we 
ought to raise our eyes to Him who is the Governor among 
the nations, “ who doth according to his will in the armies of 
heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth,” and who over- 
rules the jarring interests of mortals, for promoting the prosperity 
of that kingdom which shall never be moved. We should view 
the immoral propensities and dispositions of mankind, as por- 
trayed in the page of history, as evidences of the depravity of our 
species, and as excitements to propagate, with unremitting energy, 
the knowledge of that Religion whose sublime doctrines and pure 
precepts alone can counteract the stream of human corruption, and 
unite all nations in one harmonious society. We should view the 
contests of nations, and the results with which they are accom- 
panied, as guided by that invisible hand which u mustereth the 
armies to the battle;” and should contemplate them either as the 
accomplishment of divine predictions, as the inflictions of retri- 
butive justice, as paving the way for the introduction of rational 
liberty and social happiness among men, or as ushering in that 
glorious period when “ the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth,” and the nations shall learn war no more. 

'prBpjntir SBistimj. 

The historic* to whioh we have above alluded have reference to 
the transactions of past ages, and to events whioh have already 
taken place in the course of the Divine administration. We may 
also notioe a aeries of events whioh may be arranged under the 
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denomination of prophetical history. Unaer the Old Testa ment 
dispensation, inspired prophets were raised up to announce facta 
and events which were to be realized in the future ages of time, 
in reference both to the nation of the Jews and to the world at 
large. They foretold the coming of Messiah, and some of the 
leading events which were to happen during the progress of his 
reign — that a virgin was to conceive and bear a son —that Beth- 
lehem-Ephratah was to give him birth — that his name was to be 
called the "Mighty God, the Father of eternity, and the Prince 
of peace,” — that he should be “ numbered with the transgressors 
and bear the sins of many ," — “ cut off from the land of the living," 
" swallow up death in victory,” arise triumphant from the grave, 
and ascend to heaven having received gifts for men, and van- 
quished every foe. The prophet Daniel predicted the very tune 
when the Messiah should make his appearance, and the circum- 
stances which should precede and accompany it. He also pre- 
dicted several events which were to happen in reference to the 
Modes and Persians, the Macedonian empire, the times of Alex* 
ander the Great, Ptolemy Philadelphus, Anttochus Epiphanes, 
Philip of Macedon, and the persecutions in the days of the 
Macabees, several hundreds of years before some of the events 
happenod. — These and similar events foretold by inspiration may 
be considered as part of the prophetical history made known to the 
church and nation of Israel 

In relation to us there is also a portion of prophetical history 
revealed. This is contained in the writings of several of the 
ancient prophets, especially in the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Daniel, and more particularly in the book of Revelation. In 
this book, John, when in the isle of Patmos, was commanded to 
** write the things that should be hereafter.” In the visions here 
reoorded there appears to have been presented to the view of the 
Apostle, an outlino of the whole of the series of Divine dispensa- 
tions which should happen in regard to the Church and the world, 
from the period in which he lived, throughout all the succeeding 
periods of time, till the general consummation of all things in re- 
ference to our world. These predictions chiefly refer to the con- 
stitution and fates of the Christian Church, and the changes 
through which it should pass, during its several periods of propa- 
gation, corruption, and reformation, from its beginning till its 
consummation in the heavenly state — and were intended as a 
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standing monument to the members of the Church, that they might 
learn what destinies were to attend it, and what persecutions it 
was to endure, that they might be enabled i > bear up under suf- 
fering, and to perceive that all its changes and afflictions would 
ultimately arrive at a glorious termination. Many of the events 
predicted we can now retrace as having been actually realized, 
such as the persecutions of the early Christians by the Roman Em- 
perors — the corruptions which were gradually introduced into the 
Church — the prevalence of wars, slaughters, and devastations 
among the nations — the rise of Antichrist, and his influence in 
enslaving the minds of men and deceiving the nations, and some 
of the circumstances which are preparatory to his final downfall. 

In prophetical history we cannot trace the minute circumstances 
which may accompany certain important events, as we can do in 
relation to the occurrences of past ages, when related by credible 
historians. We can perceive only some of the grand leading fea- 
tures of those future scenes which are portrayed in the writings of 
the prophets — which are sometimes exhibited in visionary and 
symbolical representations. But the general characteristics of the 
events predicted may in most instances be clearly perceived. The 
following are some of the events in prophetical history in which 
we are interested, and which may be distinctly traced in the pro- 
dictions of the ancient prophets. — That the wars and devastations 
which have hitherto convulsed the kingdoms of the earth shall 
ultimately cease — that swords shall be “ beaten into ploughshares, 
and spears into pruning hooks,” and that the nations €€ shall de- 
light themselves in an abundant peace” — that u the kingdoms of 
this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Mes- 
siah”— that “ the Gospel shall be preached to all the nations of the 
earth;” that the veil of ignorance shall be withdrawn from the be- 
nighted nations, and the light of Divine truth be progressively 
diffused, till “ the earth be full of the knowledge of God as the 
waters cover the sea,” — that “ all kings shall fall down before 
Messiah, and all nations serve him, and the whole earth be filled 
with his glory;” and that a righteousness and praise shall spring 
forth before all nations” — that “ the earth shall yield its increase,” 
and its desolate wastes be cultivated and inhabited, and that 
w every man shall git under his own vine and fig tree,” none dar- 
ing fo make h i m afraid; for at that period there shall be nothing 
|^p^ or 3 dajtooy, saith the Lord,”- -that the Jews shall be. r* 
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•ailed from their wanderings and dispersions among the na&ms, 
and be amalgamated with the Christian Church, and probably rein- 
stated in the possession of the land of their fathers— that “ the 
idols of the nations will be abolished, and cast to the moles and to 
the bats”— that the Christian Church shall ultimately be united in 
one harmonious society, and “the name of the Lord be on 
throughout all the earth” — that the happy era when these events 
shall be realized will continue during a lapse of ages, after Anti- 
christ and the false prophet that deceived the nations shall have 
fallen to rise no more — that, after the enemies of the Church are 
destroyed, and the designs of the Divine administration with re- 
gard to this world are accomplished, the “ great white throne shall 
be erected, the dead both small and great shall stand before Him 
who sits upon it; — all that are in their graves shall hear the voio6 
of the Son of God and shall come forth,” and “ they shall he judged 
every man according to his works.” The physical constitution of 
our globe will undergo an important change; the aerial “ heavens 
shall pass away with a mighty noise; the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, the earth also and the works that are therein shall 
be burned up;” and from the ashos of the conflagration new 
heavens and a new earth will be constructed and arranged wherein 
righteousness shall for ever dwell. The fates of all the thousands 
of millions of the race of Adam will then be determined, a new and 
higher series of events will commence, and the righteous shall be 
transported into the regions of bliss to be a for ever with the 
Lord/ and shall “ shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of thefr 
Father, and as the stars for ever and ever.” 

Such are some of the facts of prophetical history which are yet 
to be realized; and from the statement now made it appears that 
they are far more sublime, interesting, and important, than any 
events that have yet happened in the moral government of God 
during the generations that are past. And as we ought to learn 
instruction from the records of the past dispensations of the Al- 
mighty towards the Church and the world, so we ought to learn 
wisdom, as to our duty in reference to the predicted events that 
are yet to take plaoe in the future ages of time. As mao is an 
agent in the hand of God in accomplishing his providential pur- 
poses, so we onght to oonsider whether, by our conduct, we are 
attempting to frustrate the designs of the Almighty, or are 
-“workers together with Him/ in fulfilling his gracious purposes, 
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lid promoting the illumination and regeneration of ti»e world. If 
. we are abettors of war, slavery, tyranny, oppression, and injustioe, 
we are frustrating, so far as in our power, the plans of the Omni- 
potent, and retarding the approach of the miUenial era. If we 
are engaged in every branch of holy activity, doing what in us 
lies to dispel the mists of ignorance, to diffuse usefiil knowledge 
Among all ranks, to undermine and correct the evils which have 
crept into the social system — to establish institutions for the moral 
and intellectual instruction of the young — to promote “ peace on 
earth and good will among men" — and to diffuse Divine truth 
around ns in our native land, and among the benighted tribes of 
the heathen world-then are we co-operating with the Divine ad- 
ministration, and hastening forward the period when Peace shall 
treign triumphant over the nations, when the knowledge of the 
Lord shall be diffused over the world, and “tho whole earth be 
Ailed with his glory" 


Thus I have taken a very cursory survey of some of those 
Sciences which stand in a near relation to the objects of Religion; 
and which may indeed be considered as forming so many of its 
subordinate branches. There are many other departments of 
knowledge, which at first view do not seem to have any relation 
to Theological science; and yet, on a closer inspection, will be 
found to be essentially connected with the several subjects di 
which I have been treating. For example — some may be apt to 
imagine that Arithmetic, Geometry, Trigonometry, and other 
branohes of Mathematics, can have no relation to the leading ob- 
jects of Religion. But if these sciences had never been cultivated, 
the most important discoveries of astronomy, geography, natural 
philosophy, and chemistiy, would never have been made; ships 
could not have been navigated across the ocean; distant continents, 
and the numerous " isles of the sea," would have remained unex- 
plored, and their inhabitants left to grope in the darkness of 
heathenism; and most of those instruments and engines by which 
the condition of the human race will be gradually meliorated, and 
the influence of Christianity extended, would never have been in- 
vented. Sueh is the dependence of every branch of useful know- 
pledge upon another, that were any one portion of science, which 
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has a practical tendency, to be discarded, it would prevent to a 
certain degree the improvement of every other. And consequently 
if any one science can be shown to have a connexion with religion, 
all the rest must necessarily stand in a certain relation to it. It 
must, therefore, have a pernicious effect on the minds of the mass 
of the Christian world, when preachers in their sermons endeavour 
to undervalue scientific knowledge, by attempting to contrast it 
with the doctrines of Revelation. It would be just as reasonable 
to attempt to contrast the several doctrines, duties, and facts re- 
corded in the New Testament, with each other, in order to deter- 
mine their relative importance, and to show which of them might 
be altogether overlooked and discarded. The series of facts and 
of divine revelations comprised in the Bible, the moral and politi- 
cal events which diversify the history of nations; and the physical 
operations that are going on among the rolling worlds on high, and 
in the chemical ohanges of the invisible atoms of matter — are all 
parts of one comprehensive system, under the direction of the 
Eternal Mind; every portion of which must have a oertain relation 
to the whole. And therefore, instead of attempting to degrade 
one part of the Divine fabric, in order to enhance another, our 
duty is to take an expansive view of the whole, and to consider 
the symmetry and proportion of its parts, and their mutual bear- 
ings and relations, in so far as our opportunities and the limited 
faculties of our minds will permit* 

If the remarks which have been thrown out in this chapter, re- 
specting the connection of tho Sciences with Religion, have any 
foundation, it will follow — that Sermons, Lectures, systems of 
Divinity, and Religious Periodical works, should embrace occa- 
sional illustrations of such subjects, for the purpose of expanding 
the conceptions of professed Christians, and of enabling them to 
take large and comprehensive views of the perfections and provi- 
dence of the Almighty. It is muoh to be regretted, that so many 
members of the Christian church are absolute strangers to such 
studies and contemplations; while the time and attention that 
might have been devoted to such exercises, have in many cases 
been usurped by the most grovelling affections, by foolish pur- 
suits, by gossiping chit-chat, and slanderous conversation. Shall 
the most trifling and absurd opinions of ancient and modern 
heretics be judged worthy of attention, and oocupy a place in Re- 
ligious journals, and even in discussions from the pulpit; and 
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shall rt the mighty acts of the Lord/ and the viable wonders of 
his power and wisdom, be thrown completely. into the shade! To 
survey with an eye of intelligence the wide-extended theatre of 
the Divine operations — to mark the agency of the Eternal Mind 
in every object we behold, and in every movement within us and 
around us, are some of the noblest attainments of the rational 
soul; and, in conjunction with every other Christian study and 
acquirement, are calculated to make u the man of God perfect, 
and thoroughly furnished unto every good work.” By such 
studies we are in some measure assimilated to the .angelic tribes, 
whoso powers of intellect are for ever employed in such investi- 
gations; and are gradually prepared for bearing a part in their 
immortal hymn — “ Great and marvellous are thy works. Lord 
God Almighty; just and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints ! 
Thou art worthy to receive glory and honour and power; for thou 
hast created all things and for thy pleasure they are and 
created.* 
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CHAPTER HI. 

VR RELATION WHICH THE INVENTIONS 07 HUMAN ART BEAM TO THE 
. OBJECTS 07 RELIGION* 

In this chapter I shall briefly notice a few philosophical and me- 
chanical inventions, which have an obvious bearing on Religion, 
and on the general propagation of Christianity among the nations. 

The first, and perhaps the most important of the inventions to 
whioh I allude is the Art of Printing. This art appears to bars 


STEAM-PRESS PRINTING. 


been invented (at least in Europe) about the year 1430, by one 
Laurentius, or Laurence Roster, a native of Haerlem, a town in 
Holland. As he was walking in a wood near the city, he began 
to cut some letters upon the rind of a beech tree, which, for the 
sake of gratifying his fancy, being impressed on paper, he printed 
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one or two Hnes as a specimen for his grandchildren to follow. 
This having succeeded, he meditated greater things; and first of 
all invented a more glutinous writing-ink, because he found the 
common ink sunk and spread; apd thus formed whole pages of 
wood with letters cut upon them . 1 By the gradual improvement 

1 1 am aware that the honour of this invention has been claimed by 
other cities besides Haerlem, particularly by Straaburg, and Mentz, a city 
pf Germany ; and by other individuals besides Laurentius, chiefly by one 
Faaut, commonly called Dr. Faust us ; by Schoeffer, and by Gutemberg. It 
appears that the art, with many of its implements, was stolen from Lauren? 
tius by one of his servants, whom he had bound by an oAth to secrecy, who 
fled to Mentz, and first commenced the process of printing in that city. 
Here the art was improved by Faust and Schoeffer, by their invention of 
metallic instead of wooden types, which were first used. When Faust w.'.s 
ta Paris, disposing of some Bibles he had printed, at the low price (as was 
then thought) of sixty crowns, the number and uniformity of the copies he 
possessed created universal agitation and astonishment. Informations were 
given to the police against him as a magician, his lodgings were searched, 
tod a great number of copies being found, they were seized ; the red ink 
With which they were embellished was said to be his blood ; it was seriously 
adjudged that he was in league with the Devil : and if he had not fled from 
the city, most probably he would have shared the fate of those whom igno. 
tint and superstitious judges, at that time, condemned for witchcraft. 
From this circumstance let us learn to beware how we view the inventions 
of genius, and how we treat those whose ingenious contrivances may after- 
wards be the means of enlightening and meliorating mankind. — See Ap- 
pendix, 

Various improvements have been made of late years in tbe art of Print- 
ing. The art of Stereotyping, which was invented by Mr. Ged of Edinburgh, 
in 1725 , but was not brought into general nse till after the beginning of 
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of the art of printing, and its application to the diffusion of know- 
ledge, a new era was formed in the annals of the human race, and 
in the progress of science, religion, and morals. To it we are 
chiefly indebted for our deliverance from ignorance and error, and 
for most of those scientific discoveries and improvements in the 
arts which distinguish the period in whioh we live. Without its 
aid, the Reformation from Popery could scarcely have been 

the present century, is now extensively used, both in Great Britain, and 
America, in the printing of Bibles and such books as have an extensive cir- 
culation. When a page is intended to be stereotyped, the types are, in the 
first instance, put up in the usual way ; but instead of being carried to the 
press, the page is plastered over with liquid stucco to the thickness of about 
half an inch, so that a level cake is formed on the surface of the types. Aa 
aoon as the stucco hardens, the cake is separated from the types, and on 
being turned up, shows a complete mould-like representation of the faces of 
the types; and there being no longer any use for the types they are carried 
off and distributed. After the cake is hardened by putting it into an oven, 
it is next laid in a square iron pan, at the bottom of which is a moveable 
plate upon which the mould is placed with its face downwards. The pan 
is then immersed in a pot of molten lead, and when the lead has run into 
the mould side of the cake, and formed a thin plate all over, there is pro- 
duced the perfect appearance of the faces of the types on which the stucco 
was plastered. The stereotype plates, thus prepared, are made ready for 
the press, by placing them on metal or wooden blocks, so that both plate and 
block make up the exact height of a page of real types. — In this manner; 
any number of copies of a book may be printed at any time, without again 
incurring the trouble and expence of resetting the types, as is necessary to 
be done in printing new editions. A mode of casting from a paper mould, 
instead of stucco, has been lately introduced; and is; in some respects, an 
improvement 

Steam-printing— which is now in very general use— appears to have 
been first introduced by Mr. Konig, a German, about 1804. The Times 
newspaper of November 28, 1814, appears to have been the first ever 
printed by machinery propelled by steam, and the numbere of that paper 
have been thrown off by the samp process ever since. A machine of this 
description, with one cylinder, throws off from 900 to 1200 sheets in an 
hour on one side, requiring two boys, one to lay on the paper and another 
to receive it when printed. A machine with two cylinders throws off at the 
rate of from 1600 to 2200 an hour, requiring two boya to lay on the sheeta 
and two to take them off— exclusively for newspapers. By the erection of 
such steam-presses, the three grand requisites, speediness of execution, 
quantity, and cheapness of labour, are secured to an extent which could 
scarcely have been anticipated in a preceding age, and which is calculated 
to supply the exigencies of the timfes in which we live, when knowledge of 
eveiy description is rapidly diffusing itself among all ranks of the commu- 
nity. A machine, the invention of Mr. Applegarth, is now used by the 
Times, by which 10,000 impressions an hour are regularly obtained. 
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aohieved ; for had the booxs of Luther, one of the first reformers, 
been multiplied by the slow process of handwriting and copying, 
they could never have been diffused to any extent; and the influ- 
ence of bribery and of power might have been sufficient to have 
arrested their progress, or even to have erased their existence. 
But, being poured forth from the press in thousands at a time, 
they spread over the nations of Europe like an inundation, and 
with a rapidity which neither the authority of princes, nor the 
schemes of priests and cardinals, nor the bulls of popes, could 
counteract or suspend. To this noble invention it is owing that 
copies of the Bible have been multiplied to the extent of many 
millions — that ten thousands of them are to be found in every 
Protestant country — and that the poorest individual who expresses 
a desire for it, may be furnished with the “ Word of Life/' which 
will guide him to a blessed immortality. That Divine light whioh 
is destined to illuminate every region of the globe, and to sanctify 
and reform men of all nations and kindreds and tongues, is ac- 
celerated in its movements, and directed in its course through the 
nations, by the invention of the Art of Printing ; and ere long it 
will distribute among the inhabitants of every land the “Law and 
the Testimony of the Most High,” to guide their steps to the regions 
of eternal bliss. In short, there is not a more powerful engine in 
the hand of Providence, for diffusing the knowledge of the nature 
and the will of the Deity, and for accomplishing the grand objects 
of Revelation, than the art of multiplying books, and of conveying 
intelligence through the medium of the press. Were no such art 
in existence, we cannot conceive how an extensive and universal 
propagation of the doctrines of Revelation could be effected, un- 
less after the lapse of an indefinite number of ages. But with the 
assistance of this invention, in its present improved state, the 
island of Great Britain alone, within less than a hundred years, 
could frxrnish a copy of the Scriptures to every inhabitant of the 
world, and oould defray the expence of such an undertaking with 
much more ease and with a smaller sum than were necessary to 
finish the political warfare in which we were lately engaged. 

These considerations teach us that the ingenious inventions of 
the human mind are under the direction and control of the Gover- 
nor of the world — are intimately connected with the accomplish- 
ment of the plans of his Providence; and have a tendency, either 
directly or indirectly, to promote, over every region of the earth. 
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the pw p m ad nttm di rf the Mag d a rf the Redeemer. 
They also show as fra what nail beginnings the most magnificent 
operations of the Divine eco n o my my derive their origin. Who 
toroid hate i ma g in ed that the simple fire aniste non of a per s o n 
rawsmg himself by mMhg a few letters on the bark of a tn^ 

meatid ofmd^l? sad that the sit which sprang 

from tins cases! p roc e s s was destined to be the principal mesa «f 
ilhniwnsting the nations, and of conveying to the ends of the earth 
the a salvation of ear God?" Bat u He who rales in the arm i es of 
h ea ve n and among the inhabitants of the earth,* and who sees 
u the end from the beginning,* ovemki the moat nrimite wove 
it iff * n k; * a,tt * hwaa # "* Ur altnaate flmignn, 

and shows himself in this respect to be * wonderful in eooneel and 
excellent in working .* 1 

, Axactatio PinmiiL — A new pr o cess of printing, under this title, wm 
made psUk a few yean ago. At that period certain obstacles were in the 
say of its practical application to a certain extent, which have m a te hem 
completely o verc ome . The tat number of an octave periodical, now ia 
comae of publication, being out of print, its condncton resolved to make 
a trial of this method, and the result has been perfectly satisfactory. A 
copy was banded to the inventor; Messrs. Siemans, who, withoot setting wp 
my type, p r od aeed a perfect feoahnile of both letter-pcem and wood en* 
graving*— The Anastatic p roc e s s is as follows .* — Impressions are taken on 
copper from the iak on the original, and, by the nae of chemical agency, 
fixed thereon ; and copies can be taken to any extent in a manner some- 
what analogous to lithography, but much fester. M. Baldamos of Berlin 
wss the first who succeeded in tramfemng drawings, bet only sack at had 
been recently printed. His invention haring lain dormant hr several 
yean, was then entrusted to the care of Messrs. R W. and C. W. Siemens; 
who immediately endeavoured to apply it to renewing impreariona of old 
and scarce works, or those out of print They succeeded in renewing the 
indurated ink without dissolving or destroying it. By the steam-press mads 
by Hansom and Simms of Ipswich, 1000 copies per boor bare been taken. 
A patent for this invention has been taken out for England, bet it ia of 
comparatively little use except as a curiosity of art. Though great things 
were expected of it, but slight practical advantages have resulted. The 
process is useful, however, in enabling us to copy in a rough way old painty 
music, etc. 
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Another invention which baa an intimate relation to TeKgiow is, 
the AH of Nav ig ation and the invention of the Hiinvm's Compass. 
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Navigation is die art of oonductrag a ship through the sea from 
one port to another. This art was partly known and practised in 

Fm. 17* 
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the early ages of antiquity by the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, 
the Egyptians, the Romans, and other nations of Europe and Ada 
Bat they had no guide to direct them in their voyages, except the 
son in the day-time, and the stars by night. When the sky was 
overcast with clouds they were thrown into alarms, and durst not 
venture to any great distance from the ooast, lest they should be 
carried forward in a course opposite to that which they intended, 
cr be driven against hidden rocks or unknown shores. The danger 
and difficulty of the navigation of the ancients on this account may 
to learned from the deliberations, the great preparations, and the 
Alarms of Homer’s heroes, when they were about to cross the 
•Sgean sea, an extent of not more than 150 miles; and the expe- 
dition of the Argonauts, under Jason, across the sea of Marmora 
cod the Euxine to the island of Colchis, a distance of only four or 
five hundred miles, was viewed as a most wonderful exploit, at 
Which even the gods themselves were said to be amazed. The 
same thing appears from the narration we have in the Acts of the 
Apostles of Paul’s voyage from Cesarea to Rome. “ When,” says 
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Luke , u neither sun nor stars in many days appeared, and no wnaB 
tempest lay on ns, all hope that we should be saved was then 
taken away" Being deprived of these guides, they were tossed 
about in the Mediterranean, not knowing whether they were car- 
ried to north, south, east or west. So that the voyages of anti- 
quity consisted chiefly in creeping along the coast, and seldom 
venturing beyond sight of land: they could not, therefore, extend 
their excursions by sea to distant continents and nations; and 
hence the greater portion of the terraqueous globe and its inhabi- 
tants were to them altogether unknown. It was not before the 
invention of the mariner's compass that distant voyages could be 
undertaken, that extensive oceans could be traversed, and an in- 
tercourse carried on between remote continents and the islands of 
the ocean. 

It is somewhat uncertain at what precise period this noble dis- 
covery was made; but it appears pretty evident that the mariner's 
compass was not commonly used in navigation before the year 
1420, or only a few years before the invention of printing. 1 Hie 
loadstone, in all ages, was known to have the property of attract- 
ing iron; but its tendency to point towards the north and south- 
seems to have been unnoticed rill the beginning of the twelfth 
century. About that rime some curious persons seem to have 
amused themselves by making to swim, in a basin of water, a load- 
stone suspended on a piece of oork; and to have remarked, that, 
when left at liberty, one of its extremities pointed to the north. 
They had also-remarked, that, when a piece of iron is rubbed 
against the loadstone, it acquires also the property of turning to- 
wards the north, and of attracting needles and filings of iron. 
From one experiment to another, they proceeded to lay a needle, 
touched with the magnet, on two small bits of straw floating on 
the water, and to observe that the needle invariably turned its 

1 The invention of the compass is usually ascribed to Flavio Gioia of 
Amalfi, in Campania, about the year 1802 ; and the Italians are strenuous 
in support of this claim. Others affirm that Marcus Paulus, a Venetian, 
having made a journey to China, brought back the invention with him in 
1260. The French also lay claim to the honour of this invention, from the 
circumstance that all nations distinguish the north point of the card by % 
fleur do lit; and, with equal reason, the English have laid claim to the nun# 
honour, from the name compos*, by which most nations have agreed to dis- 
tinguish it. But whoever were the inventors, or at whatever period this 
instrument was first constructed, it does not appear that it was brought into 
general use before the period mentioned in the text 
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point towards the north. The first use they seem to have made of 
these experiments was to impose upon simple people by the ap- 
pearance of magic . For example, a hollow swan, or the figure of 
a mermaid, was made to swim in a basin of water, and to follow 
a knife with a bit of bread upon its point, which had been previ- 
ously rubbed on the loadstone. The experimenter convinced them 
of Iris power, by commanding, in this way, a needle laid on the 
surface of the water, so turn its point from the north to the east, 
or in any other direction. But some geniuses, of more sublime 
and reflective powers of mind, seizing upon these hints, at last 
applied these experiments to the wants of navigation, and con- 
structed an instrument, by the help of which the mariner can now 
direct his course to distant lands through the vast and pathless 
ocean. Kg. 87 gives a general representation of the card of 
the mariner's compass. 

In consequence of the discovery of this instrument, the coasts 
of almost every land on the surface of the globe have been ex- 
plored, and a regular intercourse opened up between the remotest 
regions of the earth. Without the help of this noble invention, 
America, in all probability, would never have been discovered by 
the eastern nations, the vast continent of Australia, the nume- 
rous and interesting islands in the Indian and Pacific oceans, tho 
Isles of Japan, and other immense territories inhabited by human 
beings, would have remained as much unknown and unexplored as 
if they had never existed. And as the nations of Europe and the 
western parts of Asia were the sole depositories of the records of 
Revelation, they could never have conveyed the blessings of sal- 
vation to remote countries, and to unknown tribes of mankind, of 
whose existence they were entirely ignorant. Even although the 
whole terraqueous globe had been sketched out before them, in all 
its aspects and bearings, and ramifications of islands, continents, 
seas, and oceans, and the moral and political state of every tribe 
of its inhabitants displayed to view, without a guide to direct their 
course through the billows of the ocean, they could have afforded 
no light, and no relief to cheer the distant nations u who sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death." Though the art of print- 
ing had been invented; though millions of Bibles were now pre- 
pared, adequate to the supply of all the u kindreds of the heathen;" 
though ships in abundance were equipped for the enterprise, and 
thousands of missionaries ready to embark, and to devote their 
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lives to the instruction of the Pagan world; all would be of no 
avail, and the “ salvation of God” could never be proclaimed to 
the ends of the world, unless they hod the mariner's compass to 
guide their course through the trackless ocean. 

In this invention, then, we behold a proof of the agency of Di- 
vine Providence in directing the efforts of human genius to sub- 
serve the most important designs, and contemplate a s triking 
Specimen of the “ manifold wisdom of God.” When the pious and 
contemplative Israelite reflected on the declaration of the prophet^ 
that “the glory of Jehovah should be revealed, and that all flesh 
should see it together,” — from the state of the arts which then 
existed, he must have felt many difficulties in forming a concep- 
tion of the manner in which such predictions should be realised. 
“ The great and wide sea,” now termed the Mediterranean, fanned 
the boundary of his view, beyond which he was unable to pene- 
trate. Of the continents and “the isles afar off,” and of the far 
more spacious oceans that lay between, he had no knowledge; and 
how “ the ends of the earth” were to be reached he oould form no 
conception; and in the midst of his perplexing thoughts, he could 
find satisfaction only in the firm belief that “ with God all thing s 
are possible.” But now we are enabled not only to contemplate 
the grand designs of the Divine economy, but the principal means 
by which they shall all, in due time, be accomplished, in oonse 
quenoe of the progress of science and art, and of their co neon 
tion to the rearing and extension of the Christian Church. 

T\e two inventions to which I have now adverted may, perhaps, 
be considered as among the most striking instances of the connex- 
ion of human art with the objects of Religion. But there arc 
many other inventions which, at first view, do not appear to bear 
so near a relation to the progress of Christianity, and yet have an 
ultimate reference to some of its grand and interesting object*. 

We might be apt to think, on a slight view of the matte, that 
there can be no immediate relation between the grinding and 
polishing of an optic glass, and fitting two or more of them in a 
iiube — and the enlargement of our views of the operations of the 
Eternal Mind. Yet the connexion between these two objects, and 
'.ho dependence of tho latter uoon the former, can be fairly demon* 
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stated. — The son of ft spectacle-maker of Middleburg in Holland, 
happening to amuse himself in his father’s shop, by holding two 
glasses between his finger and thumb, and varying their distances, 
perceived the weathercock of the church spire opposite to him much 



larger than ordinary, and apparently much nearer, and turned 
upside down. This new wonder excited the amazement of the 
father; he adjusted two glasses on a board, rendering them move- 
able at pleasure; and thus formed the first rude imitation of a per- 
spective glass, by which distant objects are brought near to view. 
Galileo, a philosopher of Tuscany, bearing of the invention, set his 
mind to work, in order to bring it to perfection. He fixed his 
glasses at the end of long organ-pipes, and constructed a telesoope, 
which he soon directed to different parts of the surrounding 
heavens. He discovered four moons revolving round the plane! 
Jupiter — spots on the surface of the Sun, and the rotation of that 
globe around its axis — mountains and valleys in the Moon — and 
numbers of fixed stars where scarcely one was visible to the naked 
eye. These discoveries were made about the year 1610, a short time 
after the first invention of the telescope. Since that period, this 
instrument has passed through various degrees of improvement, 
and by means of it, celestial wonders have been explored in the 
distant spaces of the universe, which, in former times, were alto* 
gether concealed from mortal view. By the help of telescopes, 
combined with the art of measuring the distances and magnitudes 
of the heavenly holies, our views of the Grandeur of the Almighty, 
of the plentitude of his Power, and of the extent of his universal 
Empire, are extended far beyond what oould have been oonoehred 
in former aged. Our prospects of the range of the divine open* 
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tionB are no longer confined within the limits of the world we in- 
habit; we can now plainly perceive, that the kingdom of God is 
not only “an everlasting dominion," but that it extends through 
the unlimited regions of space, comprehending within its vast cir- 
cumference thousands of suns, and ten thousands of worlds, aD 
arr an ged in majestic order, at immense distances from one an- 
other, and all supported and governed “by Him who rides on the 
heaven of heavens," whose greatness is unsearchable, and whose 
understanding is infinite. 

The telescope has also demonstrated to us the literal truth of 
those scriptural declarations which assert that the stars are “in- 
numerable." Before the invention of this instrument, not more 
than about a thousand stars could be perceived by the unassisted 
eye in the clearest night. But this invention has unfolded to view 
not only thousands, but hundreds of thousands, and millions of 
those bright luminaries, which lie dispersed in every direction 
throughout the boundless dimensions of space. In the Milky Way 
— a whitish zone or circle which surrounds the heavens — more 
than ten millions of stars might be distinguished by means of the 
best telescopes. And the higher the magnifying and illuminating 
powers of the telescope are, the more numerous these celestial 
orbs appear; leaving us no room to doubt, that countless myriads 
more lie hid in the distant regions of creation, far beyond the 
reach of the finest glasses that can be constructed by human skill, 
and which are known only to Him “Who counts the number of 
the stars, and calls them by their names." 

In short, the telescope may be considered as serving the purpose 
of a vehicle for conveying us to the distant regions of space. We 
would consider it as a wonderful achievement, could we transport 
ourselves two hundred thousand miles from the earth, in the direc- 
tion of the Moon, in order to take a nearer view of that celestial 
orb. But this instrument enables us to take a much nearer inspec- 
tion of that planet than if we had actually surmounted the force 
of gravitation, traversed the voids of space, and left the earth 
230,000 miles behind us. For, supposing such a journey to be 
accomplished, we should still be ten thousand miles distant from 
that orb. But a telescope which magnifies objects 240 times, can 
carry our views within ohb thousand miles of the Moon ; and a 
telescope, such as Sir W. Herschel's 40 feet reflector, which magni- 
fies 6000 tunes, would enable us to view the mo untains valleys 
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of the moon as if we were transported to a point about 40 miles 
from her surface. 1 We can view the magnificent system of the 
planet Saturn, by means of this instrument, as distinctly, as if we 
had performed a journey eight hundred millions of miles in the 
direction of that globe ; which, at the rate of 50 miles an hour, 
would require a period of more than eighteen hundred years to 
accomplish. By the telescope we can contemplate the region of 
the fixed stars, their arrangement into systems, and their immense 
numbers, with the same distinctness and amplitude of view, as if 
we had actually taken a flight of ten hundred thousand millions of 
miles into those unexplorable regions, which could only be accom- 
plished in several millions of years, though our motion were as 
rapid as a ball projected from a loaded cannon. We should justly 
consider it as a noble endowment for enabling us to take an exten- 
sive survey of the works of God, if we had the faculty of trans- 
porting ourselves to such immense distances from the sphere we 
now occupy ; but by means of the telescopic tube, we may take 
nearly the same ample views of the dominions of the Creator, 
without stirring a foot from the limits of our terrestrial abode. 
This instrument may, therefore, be considered as a providential 
gift bestowed upon mankind, to serve, in the mean time, as a tem- 
porary substitute , for those powers of rapid flight with which the 
seraphim are endowed, and for those superior faculties of motion 
with which man himself may be invested, when he arrives at the 
summit of moral perfection. 2 

A telescope has been constructed by the Earl of Rosse, far sur- 
passing any instrument of the kind that had previously been 
attempted, and which promises to be the mean of enriching as- 
tronomy with valuable discoveries, and of enabling us to penetrate 
much farther into the regions of infinite space than what former 
astronomers supposed to be possible. This instrument is a reflect- 
ing telescope. The great speculum is six feet diameter, five and 
a half inches thick at the edges, and five inches at the centre, and 
its weight is about three Urns. Its composition is copper and tin — 
126 parts of copper to fifty-seven and a half of tin. The price 
of the copper alone was reckoned at about £100. By grinding 
and polishing, its thickness was reduced about one -eighth of an 
inch. Its focal distance is about fifty-four feet. The casting of 
this speculum took place in April, 1842, which, with all the muU 
*See Appendix * See Appendix 
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tifanous operations connected with it, was aooomplisned without 
any accident, and with a degree of success beyond expectation. 
The speculum has a reflecting surface of 4071 square inches, while 
that of Sir W. Herschel's forty feet telescope had only 1811 square 
inches on its polished surface ; so that the quantity of light reflected 
from this speculum is considerably more than double that of Her- 
sobers largest reflector; and it is chiefly on the quantity of light 
dither transmitted or reflected, that the power of telescopes to 
penetrate into space depends. The process of grinding this specu- 
lum was conducted under water, and the moving power employed 
was a steam engine of three horse power. The substance made use of 
to wear down the surface was emery mid water, a constant supply 
of these was kept between the grinder and the speculum. It re 
quired six weeks to grind it to a fair surface. 

< The tube of this telescope is fifty-six feet long, including the 
speculum box, and is made of deal, one inch thick, hooped with 
iron. On the inside, at intervals of eight feet, there are rings of 
iron, three inches in depth, and one inoh broad, for the purpose 
of strengthening the sides. The diameter of the tube is seven 
feet It is fixed to masonry in the ground, to a large universal 
hinge, which allows it to turn in all directions. At twelve feet dis 
tance on each side, a wall is built, seventy-two feet long, forty- 
eight high on the outer side, mid fifty-six on the inner, the walk 
being twenty-four feet distant from each other, and lying exactly 
in the meridional line. When directed to the south, the tube may 
be lowered till it become almost horizontal ; but when pointed to 
the north, it only falls till it is parallel to the earth's axis, pointing 
then to the pole of the heavens. Ik lateral movements take 
place only from wall to wall, and this commands a view for half an 
hour on each side of the meridian — that i% the whole of its morion 
from oast to west is limited to fifteen degrees. The tube and 
speculum, including the bed on which the speculum root s, weigh 
about fifteen tons. 

Figure 38 is a representation of Lord Hosse's telescope, 
with part of the buildings with which it is connected. The 
telescope rests on an universal joint, placed on masonry about six 
feet below the ground, and it is elevated and depressed by a chain 
and windlass, and though it weighs fifteen tons, the instrument k 
raised by two men with great facility. Of course it is counterpoised 
In every direction. The observer when at work, stands in on* of 
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four galleries, the three highest of which are drawn out from the 
western wall, while the fourth, or lowest, has for its base an ele- 
vating platform, along the horizontal surface of whioh a gallery 
slides from wall to wall, by machinery within the observer’s reach, 
but which a child may work* When the telescope is directed to 
an objeot near the zenith, the observer stands at an elevation at 
least fifty feet above the ground. The figure represents only the 
upper part of the tube of the telescope, at which the observer 

Fig. 88, 



Loud Rome's telescope. 


stands when making his observations ; and as the telescope is at 
present of the Newtonian construction, he looks in at the upper 
part of the side of the great tube ; but it is intended to throw 
aside the plain speculum, and to adopt the front view , when the 
observer will look directly down the tube on the image formed by 
the great speculum. 

Several important discoveries have already been made by this 
telescope, particularly in relation to the Nebtilce . Several nebulae 
which were formerly supposed to be only immense masses of lumi- 
nous substances, have been resolved into starry systems. The 
circular nebulae of Lyra has been discovered to be a mighty galaxy, 
with parts of its stars attached to its mass in irregular filaments or 
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streams. A spiral nebulae has been discovered in the Dotf+Ear, 
so strange and complex, that there is nothing to which it can be 
likened except a scroll gradually unfolding, or the evolution of a 
gigantic shell. Some of those nebulae which formerly appeared as 
nearly circular masses, have now been descried to have numerous 
luminous filaments streaming out in every direction, and interwoven 
with streams of stars. Even the great nebulae of Orion, which no 
former telescope could resolve, has been surveyed by Lord Eosse, 
who has no doubt of its resolvability, having plainly seen a mass 
of stars about the trapezium, and the characteristics of resolvability 
in other parts strongly marked. Sir J. South remarks, that when 
observing with this telescope, he saw nebulae, amounting to thirty 
or more, "the most of which the telescope removed from the list 
of nebulae, where they had long figured, to that of dusters ; while 
some of these latter, more especially the fifth of Messier, exhibited 
a sidereal picture such as man never before had seen, and which, 
for its magnificence, baffles all description.* 9 — There has not yet 
been sufficient time or opportunity for exploring the wonders of 
the planetary and starry regions with this instrument, but it has 
already expanded our views of the grandeur of the sidereal heavens, 
and of the boundless extent of that Empire which stretches into 
infinity, and in the course of time it will, doubtless, be the mean 
of disclosing to our view scenes and objects which have never yet 
been anticipated. This instrument — the construction and erection 
of which cost the Earl of Bosse no less than £12,000 — reflects 
the highest honour on the genius, the inventive powers, and the 
scientific acquirements of its noble contriver, and will perpetuate 
his Lordship’s name to future generations, in company with Tycho, 
Galileo, Herschel, and other illustrious astronomers, who have en- 
riched the science of the heavens with their inventions and labours. 1 

3S ItrnarnpB. 

The Aiicro8rope is another instrument, constructeu on similar 
principles, which has greatly expanded our views of the €€ mani- 
fold wisdom of God." This instrument, which discovers to ns 
small objects invisible to the naked eye, was invented soon after 

l For a more detailed account of this telescope, as well as a practical de- 
scription of all kinds of telescope* , the reader is referred to the Author's 
Work entitled M The Practical Astronomer ” 
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the invention and improvement of the telescope. By means of 
this optical contrivance, we perceive a variety of wonders in al- 
most every object in the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
kingdoms. We perceive that every particle of matter, however 
minnte, has a determinate form — that the very scales on the skin 
of a haddock are all beautifully interwoven and variegated, like 
pieces of network, which no art can imitate — that the points of the 
prickles of vegetables, though magnified a thousand times, appear 
as sharp and well polished as to the naked eye— that every par- 
tide of the dust on a moth or a butterfly's wing is a beautiful and 
regularly organized feather — that every hair of our head is a hollow 
tube, with bulbs and roots, furnished with a variety of threads and 
filaments — and that the pores in our skin, through which the per- 
spiration flows, are so numerous and minute, that a grain of sand 
would cover a hundred and twenty-five thousand of them. We 
perceive animated beings in certain liquids, so small that fifty 
thousand of them would not equal the size of a mite; and yet each 
of these creatures is furnished with a mouth, eyes, stomach, blood- 
vessels, and other organs for the performance of animal functions. 
In a stagnant pool which is covered with a greenish scum during 
the summer months, every drop of the water is found to be a world 
teeming with thousands of inhabitants. The mouldy substance 
which usually adheres to damp bodies, exhibits a forest of treep 
and plants, where the branches, leaves, and fruit, can be plainly 
distinguished. In a word, by this admirable instrument we be- 
hold the same Almighty hand which rounded the spacious globe 
on which we live, and the huge masses of the planetary orbs and 
directs their rapid motions through the sky, — employed, at the 
same moment, in rounding and polishing ten thousand minute 
transparent globes in the eye of a fly; and boring and arranging 
veins and arteries, and forming and clasping joints and claws, for 
the movements of a mite! We thus learn the admirable and 
astonishing effects of the Wisdom of God and that the Divine Care 
and Benevolence are as much displayed in the construction of the 
smallest insect, as in the elephant or the whale, or in those pon- 
derous globes which roll around us in the sky. These, and 
thousands of other views which the microscope exhibits, would 
never have been displayed to the human mind had they not been 
opened up by this admirable imentiou. 
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In fine, by means of the two instruments to which I have now 
adverted, we behold Jehovah's empire extending to infinity on 
either hand. By the telescope we are presented with the most 
astonishing displays of his omnipotence, in the immense number, 
the rapid motions and the inconceivable magnitude of the celestial 
globes; — and by the microscope, we behold, what is still more 
inconceivable, a display of his unsearchable wisdom in the Divine 
mechanism, by which a drop of water is peopled with myriads of 
inhabitants— a fact, which, were it not subject to ocular demonstra- 
tion, would far exceed the limits of human conception or beliefi 
We have thus the most striking and sensible evidence, that, from 
the immeasurable luminaries of heaven, and from the loftiest seraph 
that stands before the throne of God, down to this lower world, 
and to the smallest microscopic animalcule that eludes the finest 
glass — H e is everywhere present, and, by his power, intelligence, 
and agency, animates, supports, and directs the whole. Such views 
and oontemplations naturally lead us to advert to the character of 
God, as delineated by the sacred writers, that “He ia of great 
power and mighty in strength;" that “ His understanding is in- 
finite;" that “ His works are wonderful;" that “ His operations 
are unsearchable and past finding oat;" and they must excite the 
devout mind to join with fervour in the language of adoration and 



When thy Amazing works, 0 God I 
l£y mental eye surreys, 

* Transported with the view, Tm lost 
In wonder, lore, and praise.*’ 

The microscope was invented a few years after the invention of 
the telescope. Different persons have laid claim to this invention. 
Drebdl, a Dutchman, is said to have been among the first who 
constructed a microscope, about the year 1621 , about twelve years 
after Galileo had constructed his telescope. Borelli, in his history 
of inventions, is of opinion that it was invented by Junsen, one of 
the reputed contrivers of the telescope. The instruments which 
he constructed are said to have been about six feet in length, 
and the tube of gilt copper, one inch in diameter, supported by 
brass pillars in the shape of dolphins. Of the internal construc- 
tion of such microscopes we have no precise account. — There 
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used. 

(1.) The Singh Microscope. This microscope consists of a single 
lens, or convex glass. The magnifying power of such lenses de- 
pends upon their focal dis- 
tances. Supposing the 
distance at which the eye 
can perceive near objects 
distinctly to be eight inches 
-—if we view a near object 
with a convex glass two 
inches focal distance the 
eye may be brought within 
two inches of the object, 
audits length and breadth, 
or its diameter, will ap- 
pear four timep larger than 
when viewed by the naked 
eye. If the focus of the 
glass be one inch, the 
magnifying power will be 
eight times; if one-fourth inch, thirty-two times; if one-tenth inch, 
eighty times; if one-twentieth of an inch, 160 times, because 
eight inohes divided by one-twentieth produces a quotient of 160, 
and as the object is magnified every way in length as well as in 
breadth, we must square these numbers in order to ascertain how 
muoh the object is really enlarged. Thus we find that a lens one- 
twentieth of an inch focus, magnifies the superficies of objects no 
less than 25,600, or twenty-five thousand, six hundred times. It 
was with such microscopes that the famons if. Leeuwenhoek made 
most of his microscopical discoveries, with single lenses of this de- 
scription with short foci. The small eonvex glass was set in a 
socket between two silver plates riveted together, and pierced 
with a small hole; and the object was placed on the point of a 
needle. Some very small and powerful lenses have been formed of 
the diamond , by Dr. Qoring, and Mr. Pritchard, optician, London. 
These lenses have been made as small as one-sixtieth of an inch 
focal distance, which magnify minute objects, 230,400, or two 
hundred and thirt y thousand, four hundred times. 
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(2.) The Compound Microscope. 
This instrument consists of two or 
more convex lenses, — one next the 
object, by which an enlarged image 
of the object is formed, and another 
next the eye, by which a magnified 
representation of the enlarged im- 
age is obtained. The object glass 
is generally of a short focal dis- 
tance about a half, or three-quar- 
ters of an inch. The eye glass may 
be about one or one-and a-half inch, 
and their distance about four or five 
inches. There are no other glasses 
essentially necessary; but in order 
to enlarge the field of view, two 
and sometimes three glasses are 
placed next the eye. For a par- 
ticular and practical description of 
this kind of microscopr , the reader 
is referred to the author’s volume, 
the compound mtcroscope. entitled ‘ The Improvement of So- 
ciety by tho Diffusion of Know- 
ledge/ — and from the description there given, which is accom- 
panied with engravings — any common mechanic may be enabled 
to construct a compound microscope at a very small expence. 

(3.) The Solar Microscope. This microscope can only be used 
in a darkened chamber and when the sun shines. It consists of a 
tube, a looking glass, a convex lens to condense the sun’s rays 
upon the object, and a convex glass of a short focal distance to 
throw the magnified image of the object on a white screen, or a 
large sheet of white paper. Tho looking glass is placed on tho 
tmtside of the window of a darkened room, and by a motion per- 
formed in the inside of the window, the sun’s rays are directed 
through the tube to illuminate the object. The convex gloss 
which throws the image on the sheet may be about half an inch 
focus, and the distance between it and the sheet may be five or 
six feet The greater the distance of the screen, the larger the 
object will appear, but there is a certain medium distance at which 
the object will appear most distinct In this way a flea, or any 
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similar insect, may be magnified to (be length of five or six feet, 
so as to appear nearly as large as an ox; but it is generally more 
distinct when not enlarged to above half this size. The eels in 
paste and in sour vinegar may thus be exhibited nearly a foot in 
length, with all their motions. By this microscope a whole com- 
pany may be entertained at once, and the weakest eyes may look 
upon the object without straining or fatigue. — On the same prin- 
ciple is the oxy-hydrogen microscope, exhibited in various Lecture 
rooms, constructed ; only, instead of the sun's rays, there is the 
application of a brilliant jet of oxy-hydrogen gas, acting on a ball 
or cylinder of lime, which produces the most intense light. With 
this microscope, which can be used either by day or by night, small 
animals and animalcules — when connected with some fibres of 
vegetable substance — present a most striking and splendid appear- 
ance, when displaying all their motions on a screen of forty feet 
in diameter. 

Besides the above stated microscopes there are likewise the 
lucemal microscope, which is used with the Argand lamp, the 
images of objects being refracted from a single lens, upon one or 
two large convex lenses, of five inches or upwards in diameter— 
the reflecting microscope, composed both of lenses and specula, 
and several others. The most eligible instrument, on the whole, 
for common use, is the compound microscope, as it takes in a 
large field of view, and does not strain the eye so much as the 
small lenses of single microscopes; and one of considerable mag- 
nifying power can be constructed by a private individual at a 
small expenco. 


&hiira jOaoipttnn. 

We might have been apt to suppose that the cnemical experi- 
ments that were first made to demonstrate the force of Steam as a 
mechanical agent could have little relation to the objects of Reli- 
gion, or even to the comfort of human life and society. Tet it 
has now been applied to the impelling of ships and large boats 
along rivers and seas, in opposition to both wind and tide, and 
with a velocity which at an average exceeds that of any other 1 
mode of conveyance by water. And we have no reason to believe 
that thifl invention has hitherto attained its highest state of per- 
fection; but that it is still susceptible of such improvements, both 
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in point of expedition and of safety, as may render it by far the 
moat comfortable and speedy conveyance between distant lands, 
for transporting the volume of inspiration and the heralds of the 
gospel of peace to u the ends of the earth.* By the help of hu 
compass, the mariner is enabled to steer his course in the midst 
of the ocean, in the most cloudy days and in the darkest nights, 
and to transport his vessel from one end of the world to another. 
It now only remains that navigation be rendered safe, uniform, 
and expeditious, and not dependent on adverse winds or the cur* 
rente of the ocean £ and there is every reason to expect, as the art 
ef propelling vessels by the force of steam prooeeds towards per- 
fection, that these desirable objects will be fully attained. Even 
St present, as the invention now stands, were a vessel, fitted to 
enoounter the waves of the Atlantic, constructed of a proper figure 
and curvature, with a proper disposition of her wheels, and having 
room where fuel can be stowed in sufficient quantity for the voy- 
age, at the rate of ten miles an hour, she would pass from the 
shores of Britain to the ooast of America in less than eight days; 
—and, even now, the voyage can be completed in little more than 
ten days: so that intelligence might pass and repass between the 
eastern and western continents within the spaoe of a single month 
—a spaoe of time very little more than was requisite, eighty years 
ago, for conveying intelligence between Glasgow and London. The 
greatest distanoe at which any two places on the globe can lie 
from each other is about 12,500 miles; and therefore, if a direct 
portion of water intervene between them, this space oould be tra- 
versed in fifty-four or sixty days. And, if the isthmus of Panama 
which connects North and South America, and the isthmus of 
Sues, which separates the Mediterranean from the Bed sea, were 
cut into wide and deep canals, (which we have no doubt will be 
accomplished as soon as civilised nations have access to perform 
operations in these territories; indeed, a railroad across the 
Isthmus of Panama is now in operation, the fruits , of Ameri- 
can enterprise and ingenuity) every country in the world could 
then be reached from Europe in nearly a direct line; or, at most, 
by a gentle curve, instead of the long and dangerous and circuit- 
ous route which must now be taken, in sailing for the eastern 
parts of Asia and the north-western shores of America. By this 
meanq, eight or nine thousand miles of sailing would be saved in 
a voyage from England to Nootka Sound, or the Peninsula of Cafe. 
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forma; and more than six thousand miles in passing from London 
to Bombay in the East Indies; and few plaoes on the earth would 
be farther distant from each other by water than 15,000 miles; 
which space might be traversed in a period of about fifty days. 

When the first edition of this work was published, these antici- 
pations were scarcely expected to be realized, at least in the pre- 
sent age. It is but within the last few years that one of our most 
distinguished philosophers and engineers, Dr. Lardner, denounced 
the scheme of attempting to cross the Atlantic by means of steam, 
as an enterprise altogether impracticable. But the navigation of 
the Atlantic, by means of steam-vessels, for several years past, 
has been regular and almost as common as with ordinary sailing 
vessels; — and the rate of motion has been even greater than we 
anticipated. The Great Western was among the first steam-vessels 
that crossed the Atlantic from Britain to America, in 1838, and 
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accomplished the voyage in safety In about thirteen days, having 
on board above a hundred passengers. Since that period many 
other vessels have regularly performed voyages to and from the 
shores of America and Ghreat Britain, and, except in the case of the 
President and the Artie y they have all been accomplished without 
any serious accidents, — so that the practicability and the utility of 
steam navigation across the ocean may now be considered as fully 
established. Voyages by steam are now likewise regularly performed 
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to Lisbon, Cadis, and along the Mediterranean, as tar as Alexan- 
dria, and from Bombay to Suez along the Arabian and the Red sea 
—and at this moment almost every sea and ocean on the surface 
of the globe is traversed by steam-vessels, promoting a rapid in- 
tercourse between all the nations, tribes, and families of the earth. 
— The rate of motion at which such vessels are impelled across the 
Atlantic may be deduced from the following facts. The first voy- 
age of the Britannia , which sailed on the 4th July, 1840, from 
Liverpool to Halifax, was accomplished in twelve days, ten hours; 
and her return homeward occupied only ten days. The outward 
voyage of the Columbia, which sailed from Liverpool, May 19th, 
1842, was performed in eleven days, twenty-two hours; and her 
voyage home from Halifax in nine days, seventeen hours. It 
thus appears that intelligence may now pass and repass between 
Britain and the continent of America in twenty-three or twenty- 
four days, or little more than three weeks; bo that it is possible a 
person might receive an answer to a communication sent to 
America in less than three and a half weeks. At this rate, 15,000 
miles — or the greatest distance between any two places on the 
globe by water, might be traversed in about fifty days. Steamers 
are now regularly employed in the Indian and Australian passen- 
ger trades. 1 

But we have readbn to believe, that when this invention, com- 
bined with other mechanical assistances, shall approximate nearer 
to perfection, a much more rapid rate of motion will be effected; 
and the advantages of this, in a religious as well as in a commer- 
cial point of view, may be easily appreciated; especially at the 
present period, when the Christian world, now aroused from their 
slumbers, have framed the grand design of sending a Bible to every 
inhabitant of the globe. When the empire of the Prince of Dark- 
ness shall be shaken throughout all its dependencies, and the na- 
tions aroused to enquire after light and liberty and divine know- 
ledge — intelligence would thus be rapidly communicated over 
every region, and between the most distant tribes. “ Many would 
run to and fro, and knowledge would be encreased.” The ambas- 
sadors of the Redeemer, with the Oracles of Heaven in their 
hands, and the words of salvation in their mouths, would quickly 
he transported to every dime, “ having the everlasting gospel to 
preach to every nation and kindred and tongue and people." 

18m Appendix, 
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Since the above paragraphs were first written. Steam navigation 
has extended its influence throughout all tho kingdoms and States 
of Europe and America, and its beneficial effects are experienced 
even on the coasts and rivers of Asia and Africa. A most strik- 
ing contrast is now presented between the rate of sailing and the 
voyages performed in the present day, from what they were only 
two centuries ago. About that time, and even later, a Dutch ship 
performed the voyage to America, by leaving Rotterdam or Am- 
sterdam iu the spring one year, sailing only during the day, and 
furling her sails and laying-to during the night; and, on reaching 
New York, this ship was discharged, unrigged, and laid up for the 
winter. On the following spring this ship was rigged, her condi- 
tion examined and repaired, then laden with wool, fish, and furs, 
and then made her homeward voyage during the summer, as 
slowly as her outward voyage was performed the preceding year. 
The voyage was afterwards performed out and home the same 
year. English ships then made two voyages during the year; and 
growing bolder, three voyages to and from America, were made 
annually by the same ship. Those splendid vessels, the Liverpool 
and New York line of sailing packets were then established, and 
then the intercourse between Europe and America began to astonish 
the world. — Steam ships of a great size have now partly supplanted 
these packets, at least in the carriage of passengers. The space 
between the new and the old world now ceases to be calculated 
by miles and leagues; days and hours now measure the distance. 
Liverpool and Halifax are brought within ten days, and Liverpool 
and Boston, within twelve days of each other. 

The states of Continental Europe are now advancing in the 
acquisition of steam power. France, Austria, and Russia are 
among the foremost in the number of their steam ships. Austria 
excels all the states of the Continent in merchant steam ships,— 
France and (till lately) Russia, in steam ships of war. The Italian 
states, especially Naples and 'Tuscany, possess several well-built, 
and well-navigated steam ships. Prussia and Holland, on the 
Rhine, contribute greatly to the facility of intercourse. The 
Hanseatic Towns, Denmark, and Sweden, also possess steam ships, 
though on a comparatively small scale. The Turks and Greeks 
are far behind other nations in this respect; but the Ruler of 
Egypt has made extraordinary advance in the acquisition of 
powerful steam ships.— Great Britain, on the whole, has encreased 
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the benefit of steam navigation throughout a wider range than any 
other nation on the Eastern Continent. 

In 1814 there was but one steam boat belonging to the British 
Empire. Daring forty years, the number has encreased to about 
one thousand five hundred steam vessels, which are now navigating 
all parts of the world. — In 1856, the British Government employs 
a magnifioent fleet of steam ships, managed by private associations, 
which sail weekly between Liverpool, Halifax, Boston, and New 
York — the great means of intercourse by steam boats and rail- 
roads, diverges to all parts of North America— extending to the 
farthermost of the great Lakes, and up and down the navigable 
rivers, flowing from the Rocky Mountains. 

Another splendid fleet of steam ships are employed by the Go- 
vernment to maintain a monthly intercourse between the United 
Kingdom, by Southampton, and all the islands of the West Indies, 
and the States of Mexico and South America. — A third and mighty 
fleet, belonging to a great company and employed by the Govern- 
ment, sails monthly from Southampton to the European Peninsula, 
and by way of Gibraltar to Malta and Alexandria, with a branch 
to the Levant and Constantinople. This Company conveys the 
government mails and passengers by four of the most powerful 
steam ships in the world, from Suez, down the Red sea, to Ceylon, 
Madras, and Calcutta; and this Company has likewise contracted 
to extend the established chain between Southampton and India, 
to Australia, Singapore, and the Chinese Empire, by the employ- 
ment of powerful steam ships. The steam line between England 
and Australia is now complete, by which English newspapers 
printed in Melbourne have been read in London only sixty days 
after their date. — We need scarcely mention that Steam navigation 
is extensively carried on, along all the coasts and rivers of the 
United States, and along the river St Lawrence, and the great 
Lakes of British America. As steam navigation had its origin in 
that country, so it doubtless excels most other countries in the 
number of its steamers, and the extent of its coast and inland 
navigation. Steam has also been extensively employed in Hor 
Majesty’s Navy during the late Russian war. 

By means of the powerful agency now at work in the conduct- 
ing of steam navigation, and the rapidity with which intercourse 
with the remotest nations is now accomplished— trade and com- 
merce may be extended to every land, and the productions of 
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every climate, in a short time, conveyed from one oontinent to 
another. The bonds of Brotherhood among the great family of 
mankind will be strengthened; the circumstances which have led 
to alienation and hatred will be gradually removed; the spirit of 
warfare, and the causes which have produced the hostility of na- 
tions will be subverted; the productions which one country re- 
quires from another will be mutually and amicably exchanged; 
civilisation will be advanced; knowledge of every description will 
be extended; u the wilderness and solitary places" of the globe 
will be cultivated and peopled; the tribes of the heathen world 
gradually enlightened and christianized; and the way prepared 
fbr the approach of the long-expected and peaceful millennium, 
when “ wars shall cease to the ends of the earth," and the nations 
“ shall delight themselves in an abundant peace." 

Walloons. 

Similar remarks may be applied to the invention of balloon a 
We have heard of some pious people who have mourned over suoh 
inventions, and lamented the foUy of mankind in studying their 
construction and witnessing their exhibition. Such dispositions 
generally proceed from a 
narrow range of thought and 
a contracted view of the Di- 
vine economy and arrange- 
ments in the work of redemp- 
tion. Though the perversity 
of mankind has often applied 
useful inventions to foolish 
and even to vicious purposes, 
yet this forms no reason why 
such inventions should be de- 
scried; otherwise the art of 
printing and many other use- 
ful arts might be regarded as 
inimical to the human race. 

We have reason to believe 
that air balloons may yet be 
brought to suoh perfection as 
to be applied to purposes 
highly beneficial to the pro- 
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gress of the human mind, and subservient, in some degree, fa 
effecting the purposes of Providenoe in the enlightening and reno- 
vation of mankind. For this purpose, it is only requisite that 
some contrivance, on chemical or mechanical principles, be sug- 
gested, analogous to the sails or rudder of a ship, by which they 
may be moved in any direction, without being directed solely by 
the course of the wind; and there can be little doubt that such a 
contrivance is possible to be effected. It requires only suitable 
encouragement to be given to ingenious experimental philosophers, 
and a sufficient sum of money to enable them to prosecute their 
experiments on an extensive scale. To the want of such prere- 
quisites it is chiefly owing that the hints on this subject, hitherto 
suggested, have either failed of success or have never been car- 
ried into execution. A more simple and expeditious process for 
filling balloons has lately been effected — the use of the parachute, 
by which a person may detach himself from the balloon and descend 
to the earth, has been successfully tiled,-— the lightning of heaven 
has been drawn from the clouds, and forced to act as a mechanical 
power in splitting immense stones to pieces, — the atmosphere has 
been analyzed into its component parts, and the wonderful pro- 
perties of the ingredients of which it is composed exhibited in tbm 
separate state; and why then should we consider it as at all im- 
probable that the means of producing a horizontal direction ii 
ferial navigation may soon be discovered? Were this object once 
effected, balloons might be applied to the purposes of surveying 
and exploring oountries hitherto inaccessible, and of conveying 
the messengers of divine mercy to tribes of our fellow-men whose 
existence is as yet unknown. *"♦ 

We are certain that every portion of the inhabited world must 
be thoroughly explored, and its inhabitants visited, before the 
salvation of God can be carried fully into effect; and for the pun* 
pose of such explorations, we must of course resort to the inven- 
tions of human genius in art and science. Numerous tribes of the 
sons of Adam are doubtless residing in regions of the earth with 
which we have no acquaintance, and to which we have no 
access by any of the modes of conveyance presently in ussl 
More than one half of the interior parts of Africa and Asia, and 
even of America, are wholly unknown to the inhabitants uf the 
civilized world. The vast regions of Chinese Tartary, Thibet} 
Siberia, and the adjacent districts; the greater portion of Africa 
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end die continent of Australia; the extensive isles of Boomer 
Sumatra, New Guinea, and Japan, the territory of the Amazons, 
and the internal parts of North and Sooth America, remain for the 
most part unknown and unexplored, though reoent conventions 
have opened the trade of the Japan peninsula to European and 
American enterprise. The lofty and impassable ranges of moun- 
tains, and the deep and rapid rivers, which intervene between us 
and many of those regions, together with the savage and plunder- 
ing hordes of men and the tribes of ravenous beasts through which 
the traveller must push his way— present to European adventurers 
barriers which they cannot expect to surmount, by the ordinary 
modes of conveyance, for a lapse of ages. But, by balloons con- 
structed with an apparatus for directing their motions, all such 
obstructions would at once be surmounted. The most impene- 
trable regions, now hemmed in by streams and marshes and lofty 
mountains, and a barbarous population, would be quickly laid 
open; and cities and nations, lakes and rivers, and fertile plains, 
to which we are now entire strangers, would soon burst upon the 
view. And the very circumstance that the messengers of peace 
and salvation descended upon such unknown tribes from the region 
of the clouds, might arouse their minds and excite their attention 
and regard to the message of divine meroy which they came 
thither to proclaim. Such a scene (and it may probably be 
realized) would present a literal fulfilment of the prediction of 
“ angels flying through the midst of” the aerial “ heaven, having 
the everlasting Gospel to preach to them that dwell upon the earth, 
and to every kindred and nation.” 

In this point of view, we cannot but feel the most poignant re- 
gret at the conduct of the Spaniards, after the discovery of 
America, towards the natives of that country. When those un- 
tutored people beheld the ships which had conveyed Columbus 
and his associates from the eastern world, the dresses and martial 
order of his troops, and heard their music and the thunder of their 
cannon, they were filled with astonishment and wonder at the 
strange objects presented to their view; they fell prostrate at 
their feet, and viewed them as a superior race of men. When 
Cortez afterwards entered the territories of Mexico, the same senti- 
ments of reverence and admiration seemed to pervade its inhabi- 
tants. Had pure Christian motives actuated the minds of these 
adventurers, and had it been their ruling desire to communicate 
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to thoae ignorant tribes the blessings of the Gospel of peace, and 
to minister to their external comfort, the droumst&noe now stated 
would have been highly favourable to the sneoesa of missionary 
exertion, and would have led them to listen with attention to die 
message from heaven* Bat, unfortunately for the came of reli- 
gion, treachery, hist, cruelty, selfishness, and the cursed love of 
gold, predominated over every other feeling, affixed a stigma te 
die Christian name, and rendered them curses instead of blessings 
to that newly discovered raoe of men. It is most earnestly to be 
wished that, in all future expeditions in quest of unknown tribes, 
a few intelligent and philanthropic missionaries may be appointed 
to direct the adventurers in their moral conduct and intercourse 
with the people they visit, in order.that nothing inconsistent with 
Christian principle make its appearanoe. The uniform manifesta- 
tion of Christian benevolenoe, purity, and reotitude, by a superior 
race of men, would win the affections of a rude people far mote 
effectually than all the pomp of military parade. 

Of late years, the attention of several scientific persons has been 
directed to the improvement of aerial navigation, and it is the 
opinion of many that the problem of giving to balloons a horizontal 
direction has been in some measure solved. About the year 1837 
some plans of this description were laid before a committee of the 
Royal Society, and an association was attempted to be formed for 
exploring the continent of Africa by means of a large balloon which 
was to be constructed for this special purpose; but after the pro- 
jectors had proceeded a certain length, the scheme was allowed to 
drop, for want of patronage and support. In the year 1840, Mr. 
Green, the most celebrated aeronaut of modem times, who has 
performed several hundreds of aerial voyages, proposed making a 
voyage in a balloon from the American to the European continent, 
across the Atlantic ; but the idea was eventually abandoned on 
account of the difficulties that presented themselves. Several 
balloon ascents were, however, made as reoently as 1853, from 
various points in Europe, with a view to ascertain the temperature 
at certain fixed heights above the earth's surface ; and in this way 
scientific men at last discovered a real toe for what had hitherto 
been only a philosophical toy ! 

As the invention now stands, the balloon, under the direction of 
such an experienced aeronaut as Mr Green, might be rendered 
subservient to many important purposes, particularly in taking a 
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general surrey of unknown countries. Strppo»abffloon,properfy 
equipped for the purpose, were to be elevated either on the eastern 
or western shores of Africa, so as to pass nearly over the central 
parts of that continent, — by taking advantage of the monsoons, 
or trade-winds, which blow for a certain period in the same direc- 
tion — the general aspect and character of this country, with which 
we are at present so little acquainted, might be laid open to view, 
at least as to its more prominent and general features. The extent 
of its lakes— the direction and magnitude of its rivers— the ranges 
of mountains with which it is dhrersified-^its deserts, forests, and 
cultivated fields — the positions and magnitude of its ciries—4he 
characteristics of its inhabitants, and the probable amount of 
population— with several other particulars — might all be deduced 
by an intelligent aeronaut, when passing aeross such a country at 
a proper elevation, besides having an opportunity of performing a 
variety of electric, magnetic, and other scientific experiments, for 
enlarging our knowledge of the principles and processes of nature. 
In the same manner the Chinese Empire— of which we know so 
tittle — might be extensively surveyed, and our knowledge of that 
interesting and populous region of the globe rendered more definite 
and expansive. In both these cases, and several others, the course 
of the periodical winds might be rendered subservient to the sue* 
•ess of the enterprise. 

Should anyone be disposed to insinuate, that the views now stated 
on this subject are chimerical and fallacious, I beg leave to remind 
him, that not more than forty years ago, the idea of a large vessel^ 
without oars or sails, to be navigated against the wind with the 
rapidity of twelve miles an hour, would have been considered as 
next to an impossibility, and a mere fanciful scheme, which could 
never be realised. Yet we now behold such vehicles transporting 
whole villages to the plaoes of their destination, with a degree 
of ease, comfort, and expedition, formerly unknown, and even 
crossing in safety the wide Pacific ocean. And little more than 
sixty years have elapsed, since it wonld have been viewed as still 
mote chimerical to have broached the idea, that a machine might 
bh constructed, by which human beings might ascend more than 
two miles above the surface of the earth, and fiy through the regions 
of the clouds at the rate of seventy miles an hour, canymgalongwith 
them books, instruments, and provisions. Yet both these schemes 
have been frilly realized, and, tike many other inventions of the 
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human intellect, are doubtless intended to subserve some important 
ends in the economy of divine Providence. 

Balloons were first constructed in the year 1783, by Messrs. SL 
& J. Montgolfier, paper manufacturers at Annonay, in France. A 
sheep, a cock, and a duck, were the first animals ever carried up 
into the air by these vehicles. At the end of their journey, they 
were found perfectly safe and unhurt, and the sheep was even 
feeding at perfect ease. The first human being who ascended into 
the atmosphere in one of these machines, was M. Pilatre de Rosier. 
This adventurer ascended from amidst an astonished multitude 
assembled in a garden in Paris, on the 15th October, 1783, in a 
balloon, whose diameter was forty eight feet, and its height about 
seventy four ; and remained suspended above the city about four 
hours. M. Lunardi, an Italian, soon after astonished the people 
of Scotland and England, by his aerial excursions. Dr. G. Gregory 
gives the following account of his first ascent : — “ 1 was myself a 
spectator of the flight of Lunardi, and I never was present at a 
sight so interesting and sublime. The beauty of the gradual ascent, 
united with a sentiment of terror on account of the danger of the 
man, and the novelty and grandeur of the whole appearance, are 
more than words can express. A delicate woman was so overcome 
with the spectacle, that she died upon the spot as the balloon as- 
oended ; several fainted ; and the silent admiration of the anxious 
multitude was beyond anything I had ever beheld. 1 * 

Balloons have generally been made of varnished silk, and of the 
shape of a globe or a spheroid, (see fig. 41,) from thirty to fifty 
feet in diameter. They are filled with hydrogen gas, which, as 
formerly stated, is from twelve to fifteen times lighter than common 
air: and they rise in the atmosphere on the same principle as a 
piece of cork ascends from the bottom of a pail of water. The 
aerial travellers are seated in a basket below the balloon, which is 
attached to it by means of cords. — The Parachute (see fig. 39) is 
an invention, by which the voyager, in cases of alarm, may be 
enabled to desert his balloon in mid-air, and descend to the ground 
without injury. It resembles an umbrella, but is of far greater 
extent. With one of these contrivances, twenty-three feet in di- 
ameter, M. Garnerin, having detached himself from his balloon, 
descended from a height of more than 4000 feet, and landed 
without shock or accident Several fatal accidents have, however, 
since taken place, and the use of the parachute has been very 
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properly discontinued till some better scientific assurance of their 
safety has been discovered. 

• The following representation (fig. 41) exhibits a view of Mr. 
Green's balloon, in which he has made so successful ascents from 
various places. The form of the balloon was nearly of the shape 



of a pear : it was composed of stripes of variegated silk; and over 
thi« was thrown an envelope of net-work, which, passing down, 
served as a support to the car in which the aeronaut was placed. 
It may give the reader who has never seen a balloon, a general 
idea of its form and of the mode in which aerial navigation is 
performed. 

Figs. 39 and 40 represent the parachute of M. Garnerin, and 
the apparatus connected with it. In fig. 40 is shown a cylindrical 
box, about three feet in height and two in diameter, which was 
attached by a straight pole, to a truck or disc at the top, and from 
thin was suspended a large sheet of linen somewhat similar to an 
umbrella. M. Garnerin stood in the box, and the form the maohine 
a ssum ed on his descent is shown in fig. 39. When first cat from the 
balloon, it descended with great velocity, and those who witnessed 
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its progress considered bis destruction inevitable; but after a few 
seconds, the canvas opened, and the resistance was so great that 
the apparatus diminished in its speed, till, on its arrival near the 
earth, it was not greater than would have resulted from leaping a 
height of two feet The Parachute has sraoe then been several 
times brought into use, but only seldom without accident. 

SUnnstic €nml& 

By means of the inventions just adverted to — when brought 
to perfection, mankind may be enabled to transport themselves to 
every region of the globe, with a much greater degree of rapidity 
than has hitherto been attained. By the help of the microscope^ 
we are enabled to contemplate the invisible worlds of life, and by 
the telescope we can penetrate into regions far beyond the range 
of the unassisted eye. By the arts of Writing and Printing we 
can communicate our sentiments, after a certain lapse of rime, to 
every quarter of the world. In the progress of human knowledge 
and improvement, it would obviously be of considerable importance, 
could we extend ths range of the human voice, and communicate in- 
telligence to the distance of a thousand miles, in the course of two 
or three hours; or could we hold an occasional conversation with 
a friend at the distance of twenty or thirty miles. From experi- 
ments which have lately been made, in reference to the conveyance 
of sound, we have some reason to believe that such objects may 
not be altogether unattainable. It has been long known that wood 
is a good conductor of sound. If a watch be laid on the one end 
of a long beam of timber, its beating will be distinctly heard, on 
applying the ear to the other end, though it could not be heard at 
the same distanoe through the air. In ‘Nicholson's Philosophical 
Journal', Mr. E. Walker describes a simple apparatus, connected 
with a speaking trumpet, by means of which, at the distanoe of 
seventeen and a half feet, he held a conversation with another in 
whispers, too low to be heard through the air at that distance. 
When the ear was placed in a certain position, the words were 
heard as if they had been spoken by on invisible bring within the 
trumpet. And what rendered the deoeption still more pleasing, 
the words were more distinct, softer, and more musical, than if they 
had boon spoken through the air. 
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About the year 1750, a merchant of Cleves, named Jorissen, 
who had become almost totally deaf, sitting one day near a harp- 
sichord while some one was playing, and haying a tobacco-pipe in 
his mouth, the bowl of which rested accidentally against the body 
of the instrument, he was agreeably and unexpectedly surprised 
to hear all the notes in the most distinct manner. By a little re- 
flection and practice, he again obtained the use of this valuable 
sense: for he soon learned — by means of a piece of hard wood, 
one end of which he placed against his teeth, while another per- 
son placed the other end on his teeth, — to keep up a conversation, 
and to be able to understand the least whisper. In this way, two 
persons who have stopped their ears may converse with each other, 
when they hold a long stick or a series of sticks, between their 
teeth, or rest their teeth against them. The effect is the same, if 
the person who Bpeaks rests the stick against his throat or his breast, 
or when one rests the stick which he holds in his teeth against 
some vessel into which the other speaks; and the effect will be the 
greater the more the vessel is capable of tremulous motion. These 
experiments demonstrate the facility with which the softest whispers 
may be transmitted. Water, too, is found to be a good conductor 
of sound. Dr. Franklin assures us, that he has heard under water 
at the distance of half a mile, the sound of two stones struck 
against each other. It has also been observed, that the velocity 
of sound is much greater in solid bodies than in the air. By a series 
of experiments, instituted for the purpose of determining this 
point, Mr. Chladni found that the velocity of sound, in certain 
solid bodies, is sixteen or seventeen times as great as in air. 

But what has a more particular bearing on the object hinted at 
above is the experiments lately made by M. Biot, “ on the trans- 
mission of sound through solid bodies, and through air, in very 
long tubes.* These experiments were made by means of long 
cylindrical pipes, which were constructed for conduits and aque- 
ducts, to embellish the city of Paris. With regard to the vdocity 
of sound, it was ascertained that “ its transmission through cast 
iron is ten-and-a-half times as quick as through air. The pipes 
by which he wished to ascertain at what distance sounds are aud- 
ible were 1039 yards, or nearly five furlongs in length. M. Biot 
was stationed at the one end of this series of pipes, and Mr. Martin, 
a gentl eman who assisted in the experiments, at the other. They 
heard the lowest voice, so as perfectly to distinguish the words. 
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and to keep up a conversation on all the subjects of the experi- 
ments. u I wished," says M. Biot, u to determine the point at 
which the human voice ceases to be audible, but could not accom- 
plish it: words spoken as low as when we whisper a secret in 
another's ear were heard and understood; so that not to be heard, 
there was but one resource, that of not speaking at all. — This 
mode of oonversing with an invisible neighbour is so singular, that 
we cannot help being surprised, even though acquainted with the 
catase. Between a question and answer, the interval was not 
greater than was necessary for the transmission of sound. For 
Mr. Martin and me, at the distance of 1039 yards, this time was 
about five-and-a-half seconds." Reports of a pistol fired at one 
end occasioned a considerable explosion at the other. The air 
was driven out of the pipe with sufficient force to give the hand a 
smart blow, to drive light substances out of it to the distance of 
half a yard, and to extinguish a candle, though it was 1039 yards 
distant from the place where the pistol was fired. Don Gautier, 
the inventor of the Telegraph, suggested also the method of con- 
veying articulate sounds to a great distance. He proposed to 
build horizontal tunnels, widening at the remoter extremity, and 
found that at the distance of 400 fathoms, or nearly half a mile, 
the ticking of a watch could be heard far better than close to the 
ear. He calculated, that a series of such tunnels would convey a 
message 900 miles in an hour. 

From the experiments now stated, it appears highly probable 
that sounds may be conveyed to an indefinite distance. If one 
man can converse with another at the distance of nearly three 
quarters of a mile, by means of the softest whisper , there is every 
reason to believe that they could hold a conversation at the dis- 
tance of thirty or forty miles, provided the requisite tunnels were 
constructed for this purpose. The latter case doos not appear 
more wonderful than the former. Were this point fully determined 
by experiments conducted on a more extensive scale, a variety of 
interesting effects would follow, from a practical application of the 
results. A person, at one end of a large city, at an appointed 
hour, might communicate a message, or hold a conversation with 
his friend, at another; friends in neighbouring, or even in distant 
towns, might hold an occasional correspondence by articulate 
sounds, and recognize each other's identity by their tones of voice. 
In the case of sickness, accident, or death, intelligence could thus 
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be Instantly communicated, and the tender sympathy of friends 
immediately exchanged. A clergyman sitting in his own room in 
Edinburgh, were it at any time expedient, might address a con- 
gregation in Musselburgh, or Dalkeith, or even in Glasgow. He 
might preach the same sermon to his own church, and the next 
hour to an assembly at forty miles distant. And surely there 
could be no valid objection to trying the effect of an invisible 
preacher on a Christian audience. On similar principles, an appa- 
ratus might be constructed for augmenting the strength of the 
human voice, so as to make it extend its force to an assembled 
multitude, composed of fifty or a hundred thousand individuals; 
and the utility of such a power, when the mass of mankind are 
once thoroughly aroused to attend to rational and religious in- 
struction, may be easily conceived. In short, intelligence respect 
ing every important discovery, occurrence, arid event, might thus 
be communicated, through the extent of a whole kingdom, within 
the space of an hour after it had taken place. 

Let none imagine that such a project is either chimerical or im- 
possible. M. Biot's experiment is decisive, so far as it goes; that 
the softest whisper , without any diminution of its intensity, may be 
communicated to the distance of nearly three quarters of a mile; 
and there is nothing but actual experiment wanting to convince os, 
that the ordinary tones of the human voice may be conveyed to at 
least twenty times that distance. We are now acting on a 
similar principle in distributing illumination through large cities. 
Not above fifty or sixty years ago, the idea of lighting our apart- 
ments by an invisible substanoe, produced at ten miles distance, 
would have been considered as chimerical, and as impossible to be 
realised as the idea of two persons conversing together, by articu- 
late sounds, at such a distance. It appears no more wonderful, 
that we should be able to hear at a distance of five or six miles, 
than that we should be enabled to see objects at that distance by 
the telescope, as distinctly as if we were within a few yards of 
them. Both are the effects of those principles and laws which the 
Creator has interwoven with the system of the material world; and 
when man has discovered the mode of then operation, it remains 
with himself to apply them to his necessities What the telescope 
is to the eye, acoustic tunnels would be to the ear; and thus, those 
senses on which' our improvement in knowledge and enjoyment 
chiefly depends would be gradually carried to the utmost perfee- 
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tion of which oar station on earth will permit And as to the es» 
pence of constructing such communications of sound, the tenth peat 
of the millions of money expended in the twenty-two years* war in 
which we were lately engaged, would in all probability be more 
than sufficient for distributing them, in numerous ramifications, 
through the whole island of Great Britain. Even although such a 
project were partially to fail of success, it would be a far more 
honourable and useful national undertaking than that which now 
occupies the attention of the despots on the ooOtbent of Europe, 
and might be accomplished with far less expenditure either of 
Mood or of money. Less than the fourth part of a million of 
pounds would be sufficient for trying an experiment of this kind, 
on an extensive scale; and such a sum is considered a mere item, 
when fleets and armies are to be equipped for carrying destruc- 
tion through sea and land. When will the war-madness oease its 
rage? When will men desist from the work of destruction, and 
employ their energies and their treasures in the cause of human 
improvement? The most chimerical projects that were ever sug- 
gested by the most enthusiastic visionary, are not half so ridicu- 
lous and degrading to the character of man, as those ambitious and 
despotic schemes in which the powers of the earth in all ages have 
been chiefly engaged. — But on this topic it is needless to enlarge^ 
till more extended experiments shall have been undertaken. By 
means of Gutta Percha tubing, however, the great end of acoustic 
tunnels has been in part accomplished, and it is even now quite 
possible to hold a conversation with a friend a quarter of a mile 
distant. 


fUilmiMts. 

The mode of travelling by means of railways, which has been 
introduced into Great Britain and many other countries, within 
the memory of most living men, is an improvement no loss won 
derful and beneficial to society than that of steam navigation, and 
promises to promote the general intercourse of mankind, and the 
conveyance of political and commercial intelligence to an extent 
and with a velocity which former ages oould never have antici- 
pated. 

It appears that, so early as the year 1676, coals were oanried 
from the mines near Newcastle-upon-Tyne to the banks of the 
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river, by laying rails of timber exactly straight and parallel, on 
whioh large carts with four rollers fitting the rails, and drawn by 
horses, could convey at once four or five chaldrons of coals. About 
a century afterwards, an iron railroad was constructed at the 
Sheffield colliery. But the first railway resembling those now in 
use, as a public thoroughfare for the conveyance of goods and pas- 
sengers, was the “ Stockton and Darlington Railway,” which was 
completed only in 1825, and was the first which was attended with 
complete success. Several years, however, elapsed before steam 
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locomotive engines were adopted. This noble triumph of art, in 
the swift conveyance of goods and passengers, was first practically 
exhibited at the opening of the “ Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way" on the 15th September, 1830, when it was found that trains 
of carriages could be conveyed at the rate of twenty-five and 
thirty miles an hour. Since this period railways have been distri- 
buted throughout almost all the populous districts of our own and 
other countries. 

The rails on which the wheels of the engines and carriages move 
are all made of iron. Each individual rad is about twelve feet in 
length, and six inches in depth at the two ends. Their thickness 
is about one inch, and the upper surface on which the wheel is to 
run, about two inches, so as to project laterally like the cross top 
of the letter T. They are pinned together at their extremities, and 
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are supported at intervals of every three feet, by tra ns verse ban of 
wood sunk in the ground, called sleepers. Stone was once used 
for this purpose, but it was found to present too unyielding a base 
to the rolling of the wheels. In order to keep the wheels on the 
rails, they are furnished with thin edges which dip on the outside. 
The wheels of the locomotive have a diameter of about four feet; 
the diameter for the waggon or carriage-wheels is generally from 
thirty to thirty-six inches. The locomotive is now generally 
placed upon six wheels; the front and hind pair being smaller 
than those in the middle, these middle ones being the wheels upon 
which, by the action of cranks from the engine, the whole mass is 
propelled A chimney rises in front and a standing place behind 
is allotted for the engineer who conducts and regulates the ma- 
chine. The barrel-like object next the engineer consists of a fur- 
nace or fire-box, and the heat generated in it by the consumption 
of coke, is conducted hence through a great number of tubes in 
the cylinder, and finally escapes at the chimney. By means of 
lever handles affecting the mechanism, the engineer can at plea- 
sure produce or stop the motion as effectually as a coach-driver 
could set off, or arrest the progress of his horses. Immediately 
behind the locomotive is a carriage called the tender , which is 
loaded with fuel, and has a tank round its sides containing water. 
The weight of a locomotive supplied with its proper quantity of 
water and fuel, is about twelve tons. When filled with water and 
fuel, the tender weighs about seven tons; it can carry 700 gallons 
of water, and eight hundred weight of coke — which will form a 
supply for a trip of thirty or forty miles. Larger engines and 
tenders are, however, sometimes used, especially on the Great 
Western and other wide gauge lines. 

Fio. 42. 



RAILWAY TRAIN. 

The expenees incurred in the construction and management of 
railways are very considerable. All inequalities of surfkoe in the 
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line proposed must be removed — low parts filled up with embank- 
ments — high parts reduced— eminences which it would be impos- 
sible or too expensive to level, must be perforated by tunnels, and 
over dells and rivers viaducts require to be thrown, consisting, in 
some cases of numerous arches. Besides, a previous survey must 
be made— the land over which it has to pass must be purchased, 
sometimes at an exorbitant price — an act of parliament must be 
procured — and various petty and vexatious oppositions, arising 
from the avarice and obstinacy of landed proprietors, must be 
overcome, which not unfrequently add to all the other expences. 
It has been estimated that, at an average, £30,000 per mile may 
be considered as a moderate outlay in the construction of railways 
throughout most parts of Great Britain. The London and Bir- 
mingham railway — a line extending 112 miles — cost much more; 
its whole expence amounted to several millions of pounds. The 
least expensive railway we have yet heard of is that between Lon- 
don and Tilbury, opposite Gravesend, the average expence of which 
per mile is estimated not to exceed £7000. — The cost of a loco- 
motive is about £1700, and it seldom wears longer than two years 
without undergoing repair. Ordinary locomotives evaporate 
seventy-seven cubic feet of water per hour; those on the Great 
Western Bailway about 200 cubic feet. The evaporation of one 
cubic foot per hour produces a mechanical force of nearly two 
horse power; consequently we may ascertain the power of a loco- 
motive by multiplying by two the number of cubic feet which it 
evaporates in an hour. An ordinary sized locomotive exerts a 
power of 160 horses; a horse upon a common road cannot draw 
for any length of time more than fifteen hundred weight, while on 
& railway it will pull with equal ease ten tons, which is thirteen 
times the amount; and therefore the power of a locomotive such 
as is usually employed is equal to a draught of 1462 tons. 

, The railways in most parts of Britain consist of two tracks, suit- 
able for trains going in opposite directions; in America, Belgium, 
and othor places, they consist generally of but one track or line of 
trails. On most of the lines there are slow trains for goods and 
second class passengers — -fast trains, taking only first and second 
olass carriages — some lines have mail trains which proceed at 
more than usual speed, and stop at fewer places by the way. All 
the carriages in a train — amounting in some cases to forty or fifty 
• -are linked one to the other by strong iron hooks, and to prevent 
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them from shocks against each other, the various carriages are 
provided with projecting rods on springs called bufiers, cushioned 
at the outer extremities. An improvement on the old plan of at- 
taching carriages one to the other is the coupling-iron, by means 
of which the shock on stopping is no longer felt From one 
hundred to a thousand passengers are thus conveyed, at one time, 
from one city or town to another; and it is a universal rule that 
no servant or officer of the company shall on any account take a 
fee from passengers, on pain of instant dismissal. 

Upwards of 150 separate lines of railway have been completed 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain up to 1856. The following 
are some of the principal lines : in England — The Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, thirty-two miles in length, which cost 
£46,000 per mile; the London and Birmingham Railway, 112J 
miles long, donnecting the metropolis with the centre of England, 
in which are several long and expensive tunnels, and which cost 
above £50,000 per mile; the Grand Junction Railway, seventy, 
nine miles in length, connecting the London and Birmingham line 
to that of Liverpool and Manchester, and also to a railway pro- 
ceeding northward to Lancaster, which cost £21,859 per mile, 
forming an important thoroughfare obliquely across the country; 
the Manchester and Leeds Railway, fifty miles in length; the Mid- 
land Counties, North Midland and Great North of England rail- 
ways, connecting the great seats of trade in Northumberland, 
Durham, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire, with the London and Bir- 
mingham line ; the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, sixty-one miles 
long; the Great Western Railway, 117 miles long, which cost 
£53,241 per mile, and which connects London with Bristol and 
with small tributai y lines opening up the west of England ; the 
Great Northern, connecting London with the north by an almost 
direct line; the South-Western Railway, seventy-seven miles long, 
connecting London with Southampton. — The principal lines in 
Scotland are — The Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, about forty- 
six miles long, on which are several beautiful and extensive via- 
ducts, which was opened in the beginning of 1842; the Glasgow 
and Ayr Railway, about forty miles long; the Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Greenock, twenty-two and a half miles long; the Dundee, 
Newtile, and Cupar-Angus railways, about seventeen miles long; 
the Dundee and Arbroath Railway, seventeen miles in length; and * 
the Arbroath and Forfar Railway, fifteen miles long. A oompara- 
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five summary of tlie last published Railway Returns, (February,' 
1856,) shows that iu the whole of the United Kingdom there were 
on the 30th of last June, 8115 miles of line open for traffic, against 
7803 miles on the 30th of June, 1854: that 51,815,149J passengers 
were conveyed thereon, against 50,367,404 in 1854; that the re- 
ceipts from passengers amounted to £4,125,487 (exclusive of extra 
fares,) against £4,081,792 in 1854; and that the receipts from 
goods and cattle amounted to £5,212,865, against £4,826,825 in 
1854. The grand total revenue of all railroads for the half-year 
was £9,894,049, against £9,424,603 in the corresponding half- 
year of 1854. 

It appears that on the 30th of June, 1855, the following persons 
were employed on the railways of the United Kingdom then open 
for traffic — viz., 204 secretaries and managers, 33 treasurers, 140 
engineers, 356 superintendents, 193 storekeepers, 181 accountants 
and cashiers, 823 inspectors or timekeepers, 2183 masters of sta- 
tions, 322 ticket collectors, 153 draughtsmen, 7732 clerks, 1132 
foremen, 3157 engine-drivers, 3488 deputy drivers or firemen, 
8237 guards or breaksmen, 21,247 artificers, 2836 switchmen, 
2470 gatekeepers, 1622 policemen, 14,498 porters, 7172 plate- 
layers, 22,449 labourers, and 2324 miscellaneous adjuncts. This 
makes a grand total of 97,952, against 90,409 on the 30th of 
June, 1854 — viz., 80,877 in England, 11,403 in Scotland, and 
5672 in Ireland. The length of line open for traffic was 8116 
miles, and the number of stations 2798. The total number of 
persons employed on railroads not open, on the 30th of June, 1855, 
amounted to 38,546, the length of line in course of construction 
being 879 miles, and the total length authorised 4481. Of these 
38,546 persons, 104 were secretaries, 16 treasurers, 181 engineers, 
238 superintendents, 83 storekeepers, 55 accountants, 331 inspec- 
tors, 61 draughtsmen, 110 clerks, 601 foremen, 216 policemen, 47 
porters, 4962 artificers, 31,370 labourers, and 171 adjuncts of no 
special vocation. The total number of persons employed on all 
railways, open or not, was, on the said 30th of June last, 136,498, 
against 135,810 in 1854, and of these 104,292 were employed in 
England, 17,388 in Scotland, and 14,818 in Ireland. 

A return published on the 8th February, shows that seventy- 
three railway acts were passed last year — viz., twenty-three for in- 
corporating companies, six for extension of time, &c., nine for 
deviations and extensions, thirteen for branches for which new 
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capital was required, three for reduction of capital, nine for 
additional capital for works before authorised, two for leases, seven 
for debentures, &c., and one for steamboats. The total increase 
of mileage thus occasioned was forty-four miles, ten chains, and 
li:e increase of capital and loan £5,253,675. 

The average cost per mile of British railways is stated to be— 


Cost of Land, • % • • • • 

. £4000 

Way and Works, • • • 

. 22,000 

Office and Sundries, . • . • 

. 1000 

Locomotive power and working Stock, 

. 8000 

Total, 

<£35,000 


The average cost per mile of passengers lines in America is 
£9000; in Prance £21,348; in Belgium £16,600; in Germany 
£10,000; and in Prussia £16,000. The profits on British railways 
have averaged five per cent., though three per cent is now, in conse- 
quence of increased expences arising from the war, &c., much 
nearer the mark; on French railways four seven-tenths per cent. 
The average cost of working British railways is reckoned at about 
68 per cent, of the gross receipts. 

It has been a question whether railways derive their traffic from 
the great towns usually selected as termini , or from the districts 
through which they pass. In order to a solution of this question, 
a writer in the Edinburgh Review has compiled the following table. 



N timber of 
passengers. 

§s 

Receipts 

per 

passen- 

ger. 

Average 
fare per mile 
for each pas- 
senger. 

Average 
distance 
travelled 
bj each 
passen- 
ger. 

Equivalent 
number of 
passengers 
carried one 
mile. 

1st Class, 
2nd Class, 
8rd Glass, 
Mixed, 
Total and i 
Oxen. 

6474,100 
14,326,826 
18 136,823 
896,446 

83,791,268 

£ 

12110305 

1698115 

021,908 

909618 

8,940341 

s. 

0 5 7 

0 9 2 

0 0 11* | 
0 4 11 

08 4 | 

o. 

2 6-tenths 

1 66-100ths 

1 

2 8- tenths 

1-9 

MUee. 
*6 7-10 
13* 

11 

241 

18 

1423*8398 

19626330* 

147.777373 

20630,480 

606300.496 


in which there is a comparison made between the total number of 
passengers carried on the railway, with the total amount paid to 
them on the one hand, and the average fare per mile chargeable 
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to them on the other. — In the table is given the number cfpassen - 
gcr8 of each class in the year ending 30th June, 1845 — the total 
amount of fare they paid — the average paid per passenger — the 
average fare per mile — and the consequent average distance which 
each passenger travelled. In order to express the actual and re- 
lative amounts of passenger service recorded by the railways in 
that year, there is given the equivalent number of passengers of 
each class, and the total carried one mile. 

“From the table, it is apparent, in the first place, contrary to 
what might be expected, that the railways derive their revenue 
from passengers who travel short distances, and not from those 
who pass between the great centres of population which mark the 
termini , and which usually give the railway its name. The first- 
class passengers whose excursions are the longest, tavel, on the 
average, only twenty-six miles, and the great majority of these 
must travel much less distances than even this. For one who makes 
a trip of 100 miles, there must be at least ten who go only ten 
miles, otherwise the average could not be maintained. In like 
manner the second-class travellers travel only thirteen miles, and 
the third-class eleven miles, giving twelve miles as the average of 
the two; and these constitute about eighty per cent, of all the pas- 
sengers transported on railways. Short-passenger traffic — that is 
to say, trips of a dozen miles or thereabouts; these it is evident 
constitute the great staple of the railway business in passengers. 
It is clear then, that the terminal population have but little con- 
nection with the financial success of railway projects. The main 
support is short traffic.” 

Of every hundred passengers booked, there is the following 
proportions of the different classes; first class, sixteen and a half- 
second class, forty-three and a half — third class, forty. Of every 
hundred pounds of gross revenue, the following proportions are 
contributed by the different classes; first class, £40 14s. — second 
class, £42 16s. — third class, £16 10s. — The existence of some un- 
wise discouragement to third-class passengers is very apparent in 
these numbers. Under the ordinary influences which govern per- 
sonal economy, they ought to be the most numerous, if not the 
most productive. They are nevertheless inferior in number to the 
second class, and produce a revenue greatly inferior to either first 
^ or second class. The case appears tobe differentelsewheTe. In Belgium 
the relative numbers of the different classes are such that of every 
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100 passengers there are, first class, ten — second class, ihlfrty — 
third class, sixty; and of every £100 gross revenae from passengers 
the contribution of the respective classes is, first class, X20 — 
second class, £33 — third class, £47 ; so that the revenue on the 
Belgian lines is supplied by the second and third class, but chiefly 
by the third. On the English lines the third-class passengers are 
discouraged by four causes, brought into operation apparently with 
that intenion by the companies. These are, first, high fares; second, 
carriages uncomfortable and unsafe; third, inconvenient hours; 
fourth, low speed. — The Belgian fares are considerably lower than 
the corresponding class on the British lines — the third class is little 
more than the half of the third class on our railways, and the 
carriages for this class are started at all hours, and are protected 
by roofs from the weather, and from the discharge of the funnel 
of the engine. While these sheets are passing through the press, 
however, several admirable alterations are taking place. On seve- 
ral Scotch and English railways, the second class is being abolished 
altogether, and the accommodation of the third class raised, with- 
out increase of fare. 

It has been calculated that the locomotive engines employed 
in drawing passenger trains in the year 1854-5, performed the work 
of 160,000 stage coach horses ; and that the locomotive engine 
has reduced the oost of travelling to one third of its former amounts — 
The following instances may be stated of the difference between 
the estimated and actual cost of railways. 

Original Capita Actual cost of Line. 

Liverpool and Manchester, • . £510,000 1,774,000 

London and Birmingham, : • 8,500,000 6,000,000 

Birmingham and Liverpool, . 1,000,000 1,500,000 

The following are some statistics in reference to the Continental 
Railways. The number of railways on the continent at present, in 
full operation, amounts to about 150. Of this number twenty-four 
are in France, the total length being 1140 miles; in Belgium there 
are sixteen, forming in point of length between 800 and 900 miles 
Upon the borders of the Rhine there are thirteen railways, making 
a total in length of 800 miles. In Prussia and the German Stater 
there are twenty-seven railways, the length of rails being upward* 
of 1300 miles. In Austria, Bavaria, etc., there are fourteen rail 
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ways, the length being upwards of 1000 miles. In Holland only 
four, with a length of 150 miles ; and in Italy the same number, 
length eighty miles; but the present Pope has projected a consider- 
able number more, to the extent of several hundreds of miles. A 
railway is constructed between Moscow and St. Petersburgh, its 
length is above 400 miles. The only railway to be constructed in 
Sweden runs from the iron mines of Qelliwara in Lapland, to the 
port of Tonnefors, and is above eighty miles in length. These 
mines are the richest in Sweden; but their produce is comparatively 
of little value, from the difficulty which exists in carrying it to the 
sea. 

The velocity with which railway trains generally proceed, is from 
23 to 30 miles per hour; but on some of the English Railways, it 
is much more rapid. The lines upon which the trains travel with 
the greatest speed are as follows: — Average speed exclusive of 
stoppages — Northern and Eastern Railway thirty-six miles per 
hour; Great Western thirty-three; London and Brighton thirty; 
Newcastle and North Shields thirty; Midland Counties twenty-nine; 
Northland twenty-nine; London and North-Western twenty-nine; 
Great Northern twenty-six and a half ; — At the ordinary rate of 
speed, a journey from London to Liverpool by the mail train — a 
distance of about 210 miles— is performed in about seven hours ; 
and the journey from Edinburgh to London is accomplished in less 
than thirteen hours; so that a person may leave Edinburgh at nine 
in the morning, and take supper in London the same evening — a 
journey which, not long ago, occupied nearly a fortnight. 

Travelling on railways is on the whole attended with less danger 
than in stage-coaches or any other mode of conveyance. The 
personal injuries and loss of life, which have occurred chiefly on 
the English railways, are, without almost an exception, to be at- 
tributed, either to the ignorance and carelessness of the engine 
drivers, or to the imprudence and recklessness of those who have 
been the victims of accidents. Were men of superior intelligence 
and prudence always employed to direct the motion of the trains, 
and were the public at large to attend to the restrictions and regu- 
lations prescribed in reference to railways, almost every accident 
might be prevented. 

The following, extracted from a work by an eminent statistical 
writer, Freiher Yon Reden, shows the comparative number of 
In one year by railway accidents, in proportion to the 
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number of passengers; and in the different countries of Europe 
where railways have been most extensively in operation: — 

Moat Favourable* Worat Year. Average Year. 

France, 1 in 3,302,000 1 in 254,000 1 in 1,443,000 

England, 1 in 947,000 1 in 167,000 1 in 399,000 

Belgium, 1 in 806,000 1 in 257,000 1 in 441,000 

Germany, 1 in 8,089,000 1 in 1,248,000 1 in 5,627,000 

From the above table it appears that the number of deaths, in 
proportion to the number of persons conveyed, is greatest in Eng- 
land; then come Belgium, France, and Germany. From these 
and other tables. Von Eeden concludes that the number of acci- 
dents from railways is comparatively small, and that travelling by 
railways is far less dangerous than by any other means of convey- 
ance. River-bathing is considered as far more dangerous than 
travelling by railway. In 1848, seven, and 1844, four persons 
lost their lives at Berlin whilst bathing; while in the correspond- 
ing period only three persons were killed on the railways of the 
whole of Germany. In London alone, from 250 to 800 persons 
are said to be killed yearly, by being driven over or thrown out of 
carriages; whilst in the whole of Europe fewer persons meet their 
deaths on railways. It is estimated to be far more dangerous to 
walk on the streets of Paris than to travel on the French railways; 
for, according to official returns, the number of yearly deaths on 
the Paris streets is from 460 to 480, while the maximum of deaths 
on French railways was fifty-six. — It is calculated that a Diligence 
or Mail coach would require to run for 470 years — carrying pas- 
sengers to the same amount as railways, without causing the death 
of a single passenger, to makq good the assertion that there is not 
more danger in stage-coach travelling than on railways. 

The subject of Telegraphic Communication, so intimately con- 
nected with Railways, has already been adverted to under the 
head of Electricity. See also Appendix. 

The utility of Railway communication, when properly conducted, 
Must be obvious to alL In a commercial country, such as ours, 
the rapid conveyance of goods of all descriptions from one town to 
another, is an object of peculiar importance. Even in agricultural 
districts, the formation of railroadB has enabled the landed pro 
prietor to bring to a high state of cultivation, extensive districts 
of land which would otherwise have remained barren and useless. 
But such advantages are as nothing when compared with the ea- 
oreased diffusion of useful knowledge which must follow from a 
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cheap and rapid conveyance over the British Empire, and over all 
those countries that have adopted similar modes of communication 
and transport. — Man is thus brought into juxta-position with his . 
fellow-men; time and space are shortened, and cities a hundred 
miles distant may be considered as nearly adjacent, since they can 
be reached in the course of three or four hours. Friends, relatives, 
and correspondents can thus visit each other though at a distance, 
without much loss of time or money — communicate information, 
and interchange “ brotherly kindness and affection.” During the 
summer months, those confined in towns have an opportunity of 
taking excursions into the country for health and recreation, 
without any serious interference with the demands of business. 
Letters, newspapers, and periodicals of all descriptions, can be 
conveyed with a speed which, formerly, could neither have been 
effected nor anticipated. In certain cases, a letter may be written, 
sent through the Post-office, and delivered at the distance of twenty 
miles, in the course of a single hour. From Liverpool a letter 
may be despatched to London, a distance of more than 200 miles, 
and an answer received in the course of the same day. As igno- 
rance, superstition, and foolish prejudices, are the companions of 
those who live in retired districts, and seldom go beyond the view 
of the smoke of their father's chimney-— so, when the great body of 
our fellow-men have an opportunity of taking extensive excursions 
through the country, we may expect that their minds will be ex- 
panded, their conceptions enlarged, and their views of nature and 
human society rendered more definite and extensive, so that they 
shall be enabled to take in ideas and portions of knowledge of 
which they were formerly ignorant. u Many shall run to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be encreased." Besides, the frequent inter- 
course of man with his fellow-men of every grade has a natural 
tendency to promote friendship, esteem, and mutual affection. 
Civilization can alone be promoted by the frequent social inter- 
course of human beings; and wherever this intercourse exists, re- 
ciprocal benefits will always ensue; and such an intercourse among 
all ranks is now facilitated and promoted by the invention and for- 
mation of railways. f r 

It is likewise obvious that Christianity and the Christian virtues 
may, by sucli improvements in travelling, be promoted and ex- 
tended. “ As in water face answereth to face, so doth the heart 
of mAn to man.” In communicating religious instruction, adino- 
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nition, and reproof, or in administering comfort trader affliction, 
in most instances the presence and countenance of a friend, and 
the living voice — breathing “ words that burn," and which sooth 
or pierce the heart — generally produce a deeper or more perman- 
ent impression, where personal intercourse is obtained, than the 
same sentiments communicated by letter. “ For as iron sharpeneth 
iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” We can 
also conceive many cases in which the labours of -a minister of re- 
ligion, and of a Christian missionary, may be greatly facilitated 
and rendered successful by a rapid conveyance from one place to 
another, and where missionary and other philanthropic associations 
would be more numerously attended and patronized by Christians 
having a cheap and expeditious conveyance to the places in which 
they are held. In short, were such modes of travelling introduced 
into every country, we should quickly hear of what is passing in 
all parts of the world, and learn the aspect of the Divine dispen- 
sations towards all nations; we should learn, without loss of time, 
the result of all the missionary enterprises which have been under- 
taken for the conversion and renovation of the heathen world, and 
be in readiness to send forth, by a speedy course, other mission- 
aries wherever they were wanted, to spread abroad the fame of the 
Redeemer, and the knowledge of that Revelation which points out 
the way to a blessed immortality. 

In the preceding sketches I have presented a few specimens of 
the relation which the inventions of human ingenuity bear to re- 
ligious objects. I intended to have traced the same relation in 
several other instances: in the invention of the electrical machine, 
the air-pump, mills, clocks, and watches, gas-lights, chemical 
fumigations, inventions for preventing and alleviating the dangers 
of shipwreck, etc.; but as my prescribed limits will not permit 
further enlargement, I trust that what has been already stated 
will be sufficient to establish and illustrate, my general position. 
From this subject we may learn:— 

1. That the various processes of art, and the exertions of human 
ingenuity, are under the special direction of Him who arranges all 
things “ according to the counsel of his will.” As “ the king's 
heart is in the hand of the Lord, and as the rivers of water, he 
turns it whithersoever he pleases,” so all the varied schemes and 
movements of the human mind, the discoveries of soience, and 
the diversified experiments of mechanics, chemists, and philo- 
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eophers, are directed in such channels as may issue in the accom- 
plishment of His eternal purposes, in respect to the present and 
future condition of the inhabitants of our world. This truth is 
also plainly taught in the records of Inspiration. “ Doth the 
ploughman plough all day to sow? Doth he open and break the 
clod9 of his ground? When he hath made plain the face thereof, 
doth he not cast abroad the vetches, and scatter the cummin, 1 and 
cast in the wheat in the principal [place], and the barley in the 
appointed place, and the rye in its proper place? For his God 
ioth instruct him to discretion , and doth teach him. This also 
cometh forth from the Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in counsel, 
and excellent in working." Agriculture has, by most nations, 
been attributed to the suggestions of Deity; for “ every good and 
perfect gift cometh down from the Father of lights." It is he who 
hath taught men to dig from the bowels of the earth, iron, copper, 
lead, silver, and gold, and to apply them to useful purposes in 
social life; and who hath given them “ wisdom and understand- 
ing" to apply the animal and vegetable productions of nature to 
the manufacture of cloths, linen, muslin, and silk, for the use and 
the ornament of man. For “ all things are of God." “ Both 
riches and honour come from him, and he reigneth over all, and 
in his hand is power and. might, and in his hand it is to make 
great, and to give strength to all." When the frame of the Mosaic 
Tabernacle and all its curious vessels were to be constructed, the 
mind of Bezaleel “ was filled with the Spirit of God, in wisdom and 
understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of workman- 
ship, to devise curious works in gold, and in silver, and in brass." 
And when the fabric of the New Testament Church is to be reared, 
and its boundaries extended, artificers of every description, ade- 
quate for carrying on the different parts of the work, are raised 
up, and inspired with the spirit of their respective departments — 
some with the spirit of writing, printing, and publishing; some 
with the spirit of preaching, lecturing, and catechising; some with 
the spirit of fortitude, to make bold and daring adventuros into 
distant barbarous climes; and others with the spirit of literature, 
of science, and of the mechanical arts— all acting as pioneers “ to 
prepare the way of the Lord," and as builders for carrying forward 
and completing the fabric of the Christian Church. 

1 Vetches is a kind of seed frequently sown in Judea, for the use of cattle; 
and cummin is the seed of a plant somewhat like fennel. 
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2. All the mechanical contrivances to which I have adverted, all 
the disooveries of science, and all the useful inventions of genius 
which may hereafter be exhibited, ought to be viewed as prepar- 
ing the way for the mtUenial cm of the Church, and as having a 
certain tendency to the melioration of the external condition of 
mankind during its continuance. We are certain, from the very 
nature of things, as well as from scriptural prediction, that, when 
tiiis period advances towards the summit of its glory, the externa 
circumstances of this world’s population will be comfortable, pros- 
perous, and greatly meliorated, beyond what they have ever been 
in the days that are past — “ Then shall the earth yield her increase, 
and God, even our own God, shall bless us.” “ Then shall he give 
the rain of thy seed, and thou shalt sow the ground withal; and 
bread of the increase of the earth, and it shall be fat and plente- 
ous: in that day shall thy cattle feed in large pastures The oxen 
likewise, and the young asses that ear the ground, shall eat savoury 
provender, which hath been winnowed with a shovel and with the 
fan." “ And the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick." “ They 
shall build houses and inhabit them; and they shall plant vine- 
yards and eat the fruit of them. They shall not build, and another 
inhabit; they shall not plant, and another eat: for as the days of 
a tree are the days of my people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the 
work of their hands. They shall not labour in vain, nor bring 
forth for trouble; for they are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, 
and their offspring with them." “ The seed shall be prosperous; 
the vine shall give her fruit, and the ground shall give her increase, 
and the heavens shall give their dew." “ The evil beasts «h*ll 
cease out of the land: and they shall sit every man under his vine, 
and under his fig-tree; and none shall make him afraid." u For 
wars shall cease to the ends of the world; and the knowledge of 
the Lord shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea." 1 
Diseases will be, in a great measure, banished from the world, and 
the life of man extended far beyond its present duration — agri- 
culture will be brought to perfection— commodious habitations 
erected for the comfortable accommodation of all ranks— cities 
built on elegant and spacious plans, adapted to health, ornament, 
and pleasure, divested of all the filth, and darkness and gloom, 
and narrow lanes, which now disgrace the abodes of men— road* 

1 Psalm lxrii. 6; tauou, xxx, 23, 24; xxxliL 24; Ixv, 21-23; Zee h 
«iii» Is; Micah, i?, 4, etc. 
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w3) be con&traeted on improved principles, with comfortable means 
of retreat for shelter and accommodation at all seasons; and con- 
veyances invented for the ease, and safety, and rapid conveyance 
of persons and property from one place to another Either the 
climates of the earth will be meliorated by the universal cultiva- 
tion of the soil, so that storms and tempests, thunders and light- 
nings, shall no longer produce their present ravages; or chemical 
and mechanical contrivances will be invented to ward off their 
destructive effects. The landscape of the earth will be adorned 
with vegetable and architectural beauty; and, instead of horse- 
racing, demoralizing plays, routs and masquerades, boxing and 
bull fights — artificial displays of scenery will be exhibited, more 
congenial to the dignity of rational, renovated, and immortal 
minds. For “ the knowledge of the Lord," and the “ beauties of 
holiness,” will pervade men of all ranks and ages, “ from the least 
even to the greatest .” 1 

Now, as we have no reason to expect any miraculous interfer- 
ence, we must regard the past and the future useful inventions of 
philosophy and mechanics as having a bearing on this glorious 
period, and a tendency to promote the improvement and the feli- 
city of those who shall live during this era of Messiah's reign. It 
diseases are to be generally abolished, it will be owing to the re- 
searches of the scientific physician in discovering certain antidotes 
against every disorder, and to the practice of temperance, meek- 
ness, equanimity, and every other mean of preserving the vigour 
of the animal frame. For vicious passions, and pursuits are the 
source of numerous disorders which, along with the anxieties, per- 

1 The various circumstances above stated, may be considered as the no. 
tural remit* of a state of society on which the light of science and of reve- 
lation has diffused its full influence, and where the active powers of the 
human mind are invariably directed by the pure principles and precepts of 
Christianity. That the duration of human life, at the era referred to, will 
be extended beyond its present boundary, appears to be intimated in some 
of the parages above quoted, particularly the following: — u At the days of 
a tree shall be the days of my people, and mine elect shall long epjoy the work 
of their hands/’ And if the life of man will be thus protracted to an inde- 
finite period, it will follow, that those diseases which now prey upon the 
human frame, and cut short its vital action, will be in a great measure 
extirpated. Both these effects may be viewed (without supposing any 
miraculous interference) as the natural consequence of that happiness and 
equanimity which will flow from the practice of Christian virtues, from 
the enlargement of our knowledge of the principles of nature and from 
the physical enjoyments which such a state of society will furnish. 
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plexities, and remorse which accompany them, gradually prey 
upon the human frame, and cut short the period of human exist- 
ence — while the regular exercise of faith, love, hope, joy, and other 
Christian graces, have an evident tendency to promote both health 
and longevity. If the earth is to produce its treasures in abundance, 
and with little labour, it will be owing in part to the improvement 
of agricultural science, and of the instruments by which its opera- 
tions are conducted. If the lightnings of heaven shall no longer 
prove destructive to man and to the labours of his hands, it wfll 
be effected either by machinery for drawing off the electricity of 
a stormy cloud, or by the invention of thunder-guards , which shall 
afford a complete protection from its ravages. In these, and nu- 
merous other instances, the inventions of men, under the guidance 
of the Spirit of Wisdom, will have a tendency to remove a great 
part of the curse which has so long hung over our sinful world. 
And since the inventions of human skill and ingenuity for the 
melioration of mankind, and for the swift conveyance of intelli- 
gence, have of late years been rapidly encreasing, at the same time 
when the Christian world is roused to encreased exertions in dis- 
seminating the Scriptures throughout all lands, when general 
knowledge is encreasingly diffused, and when the fabric of Super- 
stition and Despotism is skaking to its foundations, — these com- 
bined and simultaneous movements seem plainly to indicate, that 
that auspicious era is fast hastening on, when “ the. glory of 
Johovah shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together,* 
when “ righteousness and praise shall spring forth before all na- 
tions,* and when “ Holiness to the Lord” shall be inscribed on all 
the pursuits and implements and employments of men. 

Lastly, if the remarks suggested above be well founded, we may 
conclude, that the mechanical and philosophical inventions of 
genius are worthy of the attentive consideration of the enlightened 
Christian, particularly in the relation they may have to the accom- 
plishment of religious objects. He should contemplate the experi- 
ments of scientific men, not as a waste of time, or the mere 
gratification of an idle curiosity, but as embodying the germs of 
those improvements by which civilization, domestic comfort, know- 
ledge, and moral principle may be diffused among the nations. To 
view such objects with apathy and indifference, as beneath the re- 
gard of a religious character, argues a weak and limited under- 
standing, and a contracted view of the grand operations of a 
superintending Providence. 
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SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINES AND FACTS ILLUSTRATED FROM THE SYSTEM 
OF NATURE. 1 

Without spending time in any introductory observations on this 
subject, it may be remarked in general, 

I. THAT SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE, OR AN ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE 

SYSTEM OF NATURE, MAY FREQUENTLY SERVE AS A GUIDE TO THE 
TRUE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE, 

It may be laM down as a universal principle, that there can be 
no real discrepancy between a just interpretation of Scripture and 
the facts of physical science; and on this principle the following 
canon is founded, which may be considered as an infallible rule 
for Scripture interpretation, namely, — That no interpretation of 
Scripture ought to be admitted which is inconsistent with any well 
authenticated fads in the material world. By weU authenticated fads 
I do not mean the theories of philosophers, or the deductions they 
may have drawn from them, nor the confident assertions or plau- 
sible reasonings of scientific men in support of any prevailing 
system of natural science ; but those facts which are universally 
admitted, and the reality of which every scientific enquirer has it 
in his power to ascertain ; such as, that the earth is not an ex- 
tended plane, but a round or globular body, and that the rays of 
the sun, when converged to a focus by a large convex glass, will 
set fire to combustible substances. Such facts, when ascertained, 
ought to be considered as a revelation from God, as well as the 

1 Under this head it was originally intended to embrace an elucidation 
of a considerable variety of the facts recorded in the Sacred History, and 
of the allusions of the inspired writers to the system of Nature ; but as the 
volume has already swelled beyond the limits proposed, I am reluctantly 
compelled to confine myself to the illustration of only two or three topics. 
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declarations of bis word. For they make known to ns a portion 
of hie character, of his plans, and of his operations. — This rule 
may be otherwise expressed as follows: — Where a passage of Scrip- 
ture is of doubtful meaning , or capable of different interpretations, 
that interpretation aught to be preferred t chick will best agree with 
the established discoveries of science. For, since the Author of re- 
velation and the Author of universal nature is one and the same 
Infinite Being, there must exist a complete harmony between the 
revelations of his Word and the tacts or relations which are ob- 
served in the material universe. To suppose the contrary would 
be to suppose the Almighty capable of inconsistency; a supposi- 
tion which would go far to shake our confidence in the theology of 
Nature as well as of Revelation. If, in any one instance, a Record 
claiming to be a revelation from heaven, were found to oontradict 
a well-known fact in the material world; if, for example, it asserted, 
in express terms, to be literally understood, that the earth is a 
quiescent body in the centre of the universe, or that the moon is 
no larger than a mountain — it would be a fair conclusion, either 
that the revelation is not Divine — or that the passages embodying 
such assertions are interpolations — or that science, in reference to 
these points, has not yet arrived at the truth. The example, we 
are aware, is inapplicable to the Christian revelation, which rests 
securely on its own basis, and to which science is gradually ap- 
proximating, as it advances in the amplitude of its views, and the 
correctness of its deductions; but it shows us how necessary it is, 
in interpreting the Word of God, to keep our eye fixed upon his 
works; for we may rest assured, that truth in the one will always 
correspond with fact in the other. 

To illustrate the rule now laid down, an example or two may be 
stated. — If it be a fact that geological truth has ascertained that 
the materials of the strata of the earth are of a more ancient date 
than the Mosaic account of the commencement of the present race 
of men — the passages in the first chapter of Genesis, and other 
parts of scripture, which refer to the origin of our world, must be 
explained as conveying the idea that the earth was then merely 
arranged into its present form and order, out of the materials 
which previously existed , and which had been created by the Al- 
mighty at a prior period in duration. For Moses nowhere asserts 
that the materials of our globe were created or brought into exis- 
tence out of nothing, at the time to which his history refers; but 
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insinuates the contrary. “ For the earthy says he, prior to its 
present constitution, “ teas without form and void,” etc. — Again, 
if it be a fact that the universe is indefinitely extended, that, of 
many millions of vast globes which diversify the voids of space, 
only two or three have any immediate connection with the earth 
— then it will appear most reasonable to oonclude, that those ex- 
pressions in the Mosaic history of the creation, which refer to the 
creation of the fixed stars, are not to be understood as referring to 
the time when they were brought into existence, as if they had 
been created about the same time with our earth; but as simply 
declaring the fact that, at what period soever in duration they were 
created, they derived their existence from God. That they did not 
all commence their existence at that period, is demonstrable from 
the fact that, within the space of two thousand years past, and 
even within the space of the last two centuries, new stars have 
appeared in the heavens, wliioh previously did not exist in the con- 
cave of the firmament; wliioh, consequently, have been created 
since the Mosaic period; or, at least, had undergone a change 
analogous to that which took place on our globe when it emerged 
from a chaotic state, to the form and order in whioh we now behold 
it. Consequently the phrase, “ God rested from all his works,” 
must be understood, not absolutely, or in reference to the whole 
system of nature, but merely in relation to our world; and as im- 
porting that the Creator then ceased to form any new species of 
beings on the terraqueoue Globe . — The same canon will direct us in 
the interpretation of those passages whioh refer to the last judg- 
ment, and the destruction of the present constitution of our globe. 
When, in reference to these events, it is said that “the stars shall 
fall from heaven," that " the powers of heaven shall be shaken,” 
and that “ the earth and the heavens shall fiee away," our know- 
ledge of the system of nature leads us to oonclude, either that such 
expressions are merely metaphorical, or that they describe only the 
appearance , not the reality of things. For it is impossible that the 
stars can ever fall to the earth, since eaoh of them is vastly superior 
to our globe, and could never be attracted to its surface without 
unhinging the laws and the fabric of universal nature. The ap- 
pearance, however, of the " heaven fleeing away," would be pro- 
duced should the earth's diurnal rotation, at that period, be sud- 
denly stopped, as will most probably happen; in which case, all 
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nature, hi su blunar y system, would be thrown into confusion, 
and the heavens, with all their host, would appear to flee away. 

Now, the scientific student of Scripture alone can judiciously 
apply the canon to whioh 1 have adverted; he alone can appre- 
ciate its utility in the interpretation of the sacred oracles; for he 
knows the facts which the philosopher and the astronomer have 
ascertained to exist in the system of nature; from the want of 
which information many divines, whose comments on Scripture 
have in other respects been judicious, have displayed their igno- 
rance, and fallen into egregious blunders, when attempting to ex- 
plain the first chapters of Genesis, and several parts of the book 
of Job — which have tended to bring discredit on the oracles of 
heaven. 

II. — THE SYBTE1C 09 NATURE COFFITIVS AND ILLUSTRATES TEN 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE 09 THE DEPRAVITY OF MAH. 

In the preceding parts of this work, I have stated several strik- 
ing instances of Divine benevolence, which appear in the construc- 
tion of the organs of the animal system, in the constitution of the 
earth, the waters, and the atmosphere, and in the variety of beau- 
ties and sublimities which adorn the face of nature; all which 
proclaim, in language which con scarcely be mistaken, that the 
Creator has a special regard to the happiness of his creatures. 
Tet the Soriptures uniformly declare, that man has fallen from his 
primeval state of innocence, and has violated the laws of his Maker; 
that “his heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked;" and that “destruction and misery are in his ways.* 
Observation and experience also demonstrate, that a moral disease 
pervades the whole human family, from the most savage to the 
most oivilised tribes of mankind; which has displayed its virulenoe 
in those wan and devastations which have, in all ages, convulsed 
the world; and which daily displays itself in those acts of injustice, 
fraud, oppression, malioe, tyranny, and cruelty, whioh are perpe- 
trated in every oountry, and among all the ranks even of civilised 
life. That a world inhabited by moral agents of this description 
would display, in its physical constitution, certain indications of 
its Creator’s displeasure, is what we should naturally expect, from 
a consideration of those attributes of his nature with which we are 
acquainted. Accordingly we find, that, amidst all the evidences 
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of benevolenoe which our globe exhibits, there are not wanting 
certain displays of u the wrath of Heaven against the ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men,” in order to arouse them to a sense 
of their guilt, and to inspire them with reverence and awe of that 
Being whom they have offended. The following facts, among 
many others, may be considered as corroborating this position. 

In the first place. The present state of the interior strata of the 
earth may be considered as a presumptive evidence, that a moral 
revolution has taken place once man was placed upon the globe. 
When we penetrate into the interior recesses of the earth, we find 
its different strata bent in the most irregular forms; sometimes 
lying horizontally, sometimes projecting upwards, and sometimes 
downwards, and thrown into confusion; as if some dreadful con- 
cussion had spread its ravages through every part of the solid 
crust of our globe. This is visible in every region of the earth 
Wherever the miner penetrates among his subterraneous recesses, 
wherever the fissures and caverns of the earth are explored, and 
wherever the mountains lay bare their rugged cliffs, the marks of 
ruin, convulsion, and disorder, meet the eye of the beholder. Evi- 
dences of these facts are to be found in the records of all intelli- 
gent travellers and geologists who have visited Alpine districts, or 
explored the subterraneous regions of the earth; of which I have 
already stated a few instances in the article Geology . — These facts 
seem evidently to indicate, that the earth is not now in the same 
state in which it originally proceeded from the hand of its Creator; 
for such a scene of disruption and derangement appears incom- 
patible with that order, harmony, and beauty, which are apparent 
in the other departments of nature. We dare not assert, that such 
terrible convulsions took place by chance, or independent of the 
will of the Creator; nor dare we insinuate, that they were the 
effects of a random display of Almighty power; and, therefore, we 
are necessarily led to infer, that a moral cause, connected with the 
conduct of the rational inhabitants of the globe, must have existed, 
to warrant so awful an interposition of Divine power; for the fate 
of the animated beings which then peopled the earth, was involved 
in the consequences which must have attended this terrible catas- 
trophe. The volume of Revelation on this point concurs with the 
deductions of reason, and assigns a cause adequate to warrant the 
production of such an extraordinary effect. “ The wickedness of 
man was great upon the earth; the earth was tilled with vio 
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lenck; erery purpose and desire of man's heart was out kvii« 
continually." Man had frustrated the end of his existence; the 
earth was tamed into a habitation of demons; the long period to 
which his life was protracted, only served to harden him in hie 
wickedness, and to enable him to carry his diabolical schemes to 
their utmost extent, till the social state of the human race became, 
a scene of unmixed depravity and misery. And the physical 
effects of the punishment of this universal defection from God are 
presented to our view in every land, and will remain to all ages, 
as a visible memorial that man has sebelled against the authority 
of his maker. 1 

2. The existence of volcanoes and the terrible ravages they produce, 
bear testimony to the state of man as a depraved intelligence. A 
volcano is a mountain, generally of an immense sise 9 from whose 
summit issue fire, smoke, sulphur, and torrents of melted lava. 1 
Previous to an eruption, the smoke, which is continually ascending 
from the crater, or opening in the top, enoreasos and shoots up to 
an immense height; forked lightning issues from the ascending 
column; showers of ashes are thrown out to the distance of forty 
or fifty miles; volleys of red-hot stones are discharged to a great 
height in the air; the sky appears thick and dark; the luminaries 
of heaven disappear; and these terrible forebodings are accom- 
panied with thunder, lightning, frequent concussions of the earth, 
and dreadful subterraneous bellowings. When these alarming 
appearances have continued sometimes four or five months, the 
lava begins to make its appearance, either boiling over tho top, or 
forcing its way through the side of the mountain. This fiery de- 
luge of melted minerals rolls down the declivity of tho mountain, 

1 It is not meant hero to insinuate that ail the dislocations and isregn- 
laritics found in the strata of the earth are to be attributed to the action of 
the deluge ; bat it can Scarcely be called in question, that certain traoeaef 
the effects of this catastrophe are to be found in most countries. The sim- 
ple fact, recorded in Revelation, that * the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the flood-gates of the heavens opened ” — that u the storm 
of rain continued upon the earth forty days and forty nights,” and that the 
earth was covered with water for nearly the space of a whole year — could 
not but produce a very sensible and extensive effect upon the solid parts ot 
the globe, though it may be difficult in some instances to distinguish some 
of the effects produced by Noah’s flood from those which were the result 
of previous catastrophes. At any rate, the sacred historian is explicit in 
declaring it was “ because the wickedness of man was great,” that “a flood 
of waters was brought upon the earth.” 

* See page 58L 
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forming a dismal flaming stream, sometimes fourteen miles long, 
ax miles broad, and 200 feet deep. In its ooorse it destroys or- 
chards, vineyards, corn fields, and villages; and sometimes cities, 
containing twenty thousand inhabitants, have been swallowed up 
and consumed. Several other phenomena, of awful sublimity, 
sometimes accompany these eruptions. In the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, in 1794, a shock of an earthquake was felt; and at the 
same instant a fountain of bright fire, attended with the blackest 
smoke and a loud report, was seen to issue, and to rise to a great 
height from the cone of the mountain; and was soon succeeded by 
fifteen other fiery fountains, all in a direct line, extending for a 
mile and a half downwards. This fiery soene was accompanied by 
the loudest thunder, the incessant reports of which, like those of 
a numerous heavy artillery, were attended by a continued hollow 
murmur, similar to that of the roaring of the ocean during a vio- 
lent storm. The houses in Naples, at seven miles distance, were 
for several hours in a constant tremor; the bells ringing, and doors 
and windows incessantly rattling and shaking. The murmur of 
the prayers and lamentations of a numerous population added to 
the horrors of the scene. All travellers who have witnessed these 
eruptions seem to be at a loss to find words sufficiently emphatic 
to express the terrors of the scene. a One cannot form a juster 
idea,” says Bishop Berkley, “ of the noise emitted by the moun- 
tain, than by imagining a mixed sound made up of the raging of a 
tempest, the murmur of a troubled sea, and the roaring of thunder 
and artillery, confused altogether. Though we heard this at the 
distance of twelve miles yet it was very terrible " In 17£4, the 
flames of Cotopaxi, in South America, rose 3000 feet above the 
brink of the crater, and its roarings were heard at the distance of 
tax hundred males. “At the port of Guayaquil, 150 miles distant 
from the crater," says Humboldt, “ we heard day and night the 
noise of this volcano, like continued discharges of a battery, and 
We distinguished these tremendous sounds even op the Pacific 
Ocean." 

The following figures (43, 44) represent the interior of the crater 
Of Mount Vesuvius, and its appearance during an eruption) as also 
a view of the mountain in its ordinaiy state, when throwing out a 
volume of smoke, and a portion of the city of Naples, which is 
about 6 miles distant from the mountain. 

The most terrific and extraordinary volcano yet jknown is that 
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of Khraaea, discovered in Hawaii, one of the Sandwich islands. 
When the crater of this volcano first bursts upon the sight, there 
is an appearance presented of an immense plain below, 15 or 16 
miles in circumference, and from 200 to 400 feet below its ori- 
ginal level, covered with hillocks of lava, and vast floods of burn- 
ing matter in a state of terrifio ebullition, moving to and fro its 
fiery surge and flaming billows. Mr. Ellis, who beheld this volcano, 
states that, around the edge, or from the surface of the burning 
lake, there arose no fewer than fifty-one conical islands of varied 
form and size, containing as many craters. Twenty-two were con- 
stantly emitting columns of grey smoke or pyramids of brilliant 
flame, and several of these at the same time vomited from their 
ignited mouths streams of lava which rolled in blazing torrents 
down their black indented sides into the boiling mass below. The 
roar and noise emitted from these several craters resemble the 
sounds of a mighty steam-engine — a whole lake of fire appearing in 
the distance — billow after billow tossing its monstrous bosom in 
the air, and throwing forth its fiery spray to the height of 40 or 50 
feet — forming a scene most awfully grand and terrific — flames 
bursting forth from the largest cone, red-hot stones, cinders, and 
ashes propelled to a mighty height with immense violence, and 
appalling floods of lava boiling down the rides over the surround- 
ing scoriae. Mr. Stewart and a party from the Blonde frigate 
visited this volcano in 1825. The following is only a very small 
part of his description : — “At night, splendid illuminations were 
lighted up; the volcano began roaring and labouring with re- 
doubled activity. The confusion of the noises was prodigiously 
great — rolling from one end of the crater to the other, sometimes 
seeming to be immediately under us, when a sensible tremor of 
the ground took place, and then again rushing to the further end 
with incalculable velocity. The whole air was filled with the 
tumult, and soon after flames burst from a large cone near which 
we had been in the morning. Bed-hot stones, cinders, and ashes 
were also propelled to a great height with immense violence, and 
shortly after the molten lava came boiling up and flowed down the 
rides of the cone and over the surrounding scoriae, in two beauti- 
ful streams, glittering with indescribable brillianoe. At the same 
time, a whole lake of fire opened in a more distant part; this 
could not have been less than two miles in circumference; and its 
action was more horribly sublime than anything I ever imagined 
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to exist, even in the ideal virions of unearthly things." This fiery 
volcano of Kirauea, the largest of which we have any record, 
dwindles into insignificance, when we think of the probable sub- 
terranean fires immediately beneath the whole of these and other 
South Sea islands. The whole of Hawaii (Owhyhee), covering a 
space of 4000 square miles, is a complete mass of lava or other 
volcanic matter in various stages of decomposition. Perforated 
with innumerable apertures in the shape of craters, it forms a hol- 
low cone over one vast furnace, situated in the heart of a stupen- 
dous submarine mountain, rising from the bottom of the sea. 
When we contemplate such awful and overwhelming phenomena, 
the workmanship of Him who laid the foundations of the earth, 
and who superintends the operations of all its elementary prin- 
ciples, we have reason to exclaim, “ Let the nations say unto God, 
How terrible art thou in thy works! Let all the earth fear Jehovah; 
let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of Him!” 

Hie ravages produced by volcanoes are in proportion to the ter- 
ror they inspire. In the eruption of Etna in 1669, the stream of 
lava destroyed, in forty days, the habitations of 27,000 persons; 
and, of 20,000 inhabitants of the city of Catania, only 3000 es- 
caped. In the year 79, the celebrated cities of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum were completely overwhelmed and buried under ground 
by an eruption of Vesuvius, and the spots on which they stood re- 
mained unknown for 1600 years. Since that period about forty 
eruptions have taken place, some of them producing the most 
dreadful ravages. But the volcanoes of Asia and America are 
still more terrible and destructive than those of Europe. The vol- 
canic mountain Pichincha, near Quito, caused, on one occasion, the 
destruction of 35,000 inhabitants. In the year 1772, an eruption 
of a mountain in the island of Java, destroyed forty villages, and 
several thousands of the inhabitants; and in October, 1822, eighty- 
eight hamlets and above 2000 persons were destroyed in the same 
island, by a sudden eruption from a new volcano. The eruption 
from Tomboro, in the island of Sumbawa, in 1815, was so dreadful 
that all the Moluccas, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, to the distance 
of a thousand miles from the mountain, felt tremulous emotions, 
and heard the report of explosions. In Java, at the distance of 
340 miles, the clouds of ashes from the voloano produced utter 
darkness. 

Volcanoes are mere numerous than is generally imagined. 
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They are to be found m every quarter of the world, from the ie 
shores of Eamtsehatka to the mountains of Patagonia. Humboldt 
enumerates forty volcanoes constantly burning between Cotopaxi 
and the Pacifio ocean; twenty have been observed in the chain of 
mountains that stretches along Eamtsehatka; and many of them 
are to be seen in the Philippines, the Moluccas, the Cape de Verd, 
the Sandwich, the Ladrone, and other islands in tho Indian and 
Pacific ocean. It is stated in vol. 6th of Sup. to Ency. BriL that 
about 205 volcanoes are known, including only those which have 
been active within a period to which history or tradition reaches. 
Europe contains 14; and of tho whole number, it is computed that 
107 are in islands and 93 on the great continents. 

Can we then suppose that so many engines of terror and de- 
struction, dispersed over every quarter of the globe, are consistent 
with the conduct of a benevolent Creator towards an innocent nee 
of men? If so, we must admit either that the Creator had it not in 
his power, when arranging our terrestrial system, to prevent the 
occasional action of these dreadful r&vagers; or, that he is indif- 
ferent to the happiness of his innocent offspring. The former 
admission is inconsistent with the idea of his Omnipotenoe, and 
the latter with the idea of his universal Benevolence. It is not, 
therefore, enthusiasm, but the fairest deduction of reason, to con- 
clude, that they are indications of God’s displeasure against a nee 
of transgressors who have apostatized from his laws. 

3. The same reasoning will apply to the ravages produced by 
Earthquakes. Next to volcanoes, earthquakes are the most terrific 
phenomena of nature, and are even far more destructive to man, 
and to the labours of his hands. An earthquake, which consists 
in a sudden motion of the earth, is generally preceded by a rum- 
bling sound, sometimes like that of a number of carriages driving 
furiously along the pavement of a street, sometimes like the rush- 
ing noise of a mighty wind, and sometimes like the explosions of 
artillery. Their effect on the surface of the earth is various. 
Sometimes it is instantaneously heaved up in a perpendicular di- 
rection, and sometimes it assumes a kind of rolling motion, from 
side to side. — The ravages which earthquakes have produced are 
terrible beyond description; and are accomplished almost in a 
moment In 1692, the city of Port-Royal, in Jamaioa, was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, in the space of two minutes, and the 
houses sunk into a gulf forty fathoms deep. In 1693, an earth 
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qua Ice happened in Sicily, which either destroyed, or greatly da- 
maged fifty-four cities and an incredible number of villages. Tho 
city of Catania was utterly overthrown; the sea all of a sudden 
began to roar; Mount Etna to send forth immense spires of flame; 
and, immediately a shock ensued, as if all the artillery in the 
world had been discharged. The birds flew about astonished; the 
«un was darkened; the beasts ran howling from the hills; a dark 
cloud of dust covered the air; and though the shock did not last 
three minutes, yet nineteen thousand of the inhabitants of the city 
perished in the ruins. This shock extended to a circumference of 
7000 miles. 

Earthquakes have been producing their ravages in various parts 
of the world, and in every age, and are still continuing their de- 
structive effects. Pliny informs us, that twelve cities in Asia Minor 
were swallowed up in one night. In the year 115, the city of 
Antioch, and a great part of the adjacent country, were buried by 
an earthquake. About 300 years after, it was again destroyed 
along with 40,000 inhabitants; and, after an interval of only 60 
years, it was a third time overturned, with the loss of not less than 
60,000 souls. In 1755, Lisbon was destroyed by an earthquake. 



LISBOH DESTROYED BY AH BARTHQUAKB. 


and it buried under its ruins above 50,000 inhabitants. The effects 
of this terrible earthquake were felt over the greater part of Europe 
and Africa, and even in the midst of the Atlantic ocean; and art 
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calculated to bare extended over a space of not teas than fonr 
millions of square miles. In August 1822, two thirds of the city 
of Aleppo, which contained 40,000 houses, and 200,000 inhabit- 
ants, were destroyed by an earthquake, and Nearly 80,000 inha- 
bitants were buried under the ruins.— Qn the 7th May, 1842, at 5 
o'clock in the evening, the town of Ctfpe Haytien in the island Of 
St Domingo, was totally destroyed 7 "by an earthquake, and ten 
thousand of the inhabitants— forming two-thirds of the population 
—perished in the catastrophe. The towns of St. Nicholas and Port 
Paix, were also tumbled into ruins, and most if not all towns on 
the north side of the island, in some of which multitudes of the in- 
habitants were destroyed, amounting in all to about 20,000 human 
beings who perished in that tremendous concussion. Its effects 
were traced from W. Longitude 66° in the northern part of the 
tropics, to W. Longitude 91°, comprehending an extent, from east 
to west, of 85°, passing along Cuba, Louisiana, and part oi the 
United States. As late as last year (1855) the town of Broom, 
in Turkey, was almost destroyed by a succession of earthquakes; 
and now, while we write, (March 1856), we hear of a terrible vfcrit- 
ation of earthquakes in the island of Japan, by whioh 30,000 
human beings have lost their lives. 

To suppose that the human beings who have been victims to the 
ravages of earthquakes and volcanoes, "were sinners above all 
those who dwelt around them/' would be the height of impiety and 
presumption. But the fact, that thousands of rational beings have 
been swept from existence, in a manner so horrible and tremen- 
dous, seems plainly to indicate, that they belonged to a race of 
apostate intelligences, who had violated the co mman ds of their 
Creator. Such visitations are quite accordant to the idea of man 
being in the condition of a transgressor; but, if he were an iwio* 
cent creature, they would be altogether unaccountable, as happening 
under the government of a Being of unbounded benevolence. 

4. The phenomena of thunderstorms, tempests, and hurricanes, 
and the ravages they produce, are also presumptive proofs that man 
is a depraved intelligence. In that season of the year when Nature 
is arrayed in her most beautiful attire, and : the whole terrestrial 
landscape tends to inspire the mind with cheerfuln ess su ddenly 
a sable cloud emerges from the horiaon — the sky assumes a baleful 
aspect— a dismal gloom envelopes the face of Nitanre— the light- 
nings flash from one end of the horiaon to another — &e thunder* 
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roll with awful majesty along the verge of heaven, till at length 
they burst overhead in tremendous explosions. The sturdy oak is 
shattered and despoiled of its foliage; rocks are rent into shivers; 
and the grazing herds are struck into a lifeless group. Even man 
is not exempted from danger in the midst of this appalling scene. 
For hundreds in every age have fallen victims either to the direct 
stroke of the lightning, or to the concussions and conflagrations 
with which it has been attended. In tropical countries, the phe- 
nomena of thunder-storms are more dreadful and appalling than in 
our temperate climate. The thunder frequently continues for days 
and weeks in almost one incessant roar; the rains are poured down 
in torrents; and the flashes of lightning follow each other in so 
rapid a succession that the whole atmosphere and the surrounding 
hills seem to be in a blaze. In some instances, the most dreadful 
effects have been produced by the bursting of an electrical cloud. 
In 1772, a bright cloud w~s observed at midnight to cover a 
mountain in the island of Jav^; it emitted globes of fire so lumin- 
ous that the night became as clear as day. Its eflects were 
astonishing. Every thing was destroyed for seven leagues round; 
houses were demolished; plantations buried m the earth; and 2140 
people lost their lives, besides 1500 head of cattle, and a vast 
number of horses and other animals. 1 

Is it not reasonable, then, to oonclude, that such awful pheno- 
mena as storms, volcanoes, and earthquakes are so many occasional 
indications of the frown of an offended Creator upon a race of 
transgressors, in order to arouse them to a sense of their apostacy 
from the God of heaven? We cannot conceive that such physical 
operations, accompanied by so many terrific and destructive effects, 
are at all compatible with the idea, that man is at present in a 
paradisaical state, and possessed of that moral purity in which he 
was created. Such appaling displays of Almighty power are in 
complete unison with the idea, that man is a transgressor, and 
that the present dispensations of God are a mixture of mercy and 
of judgment; but if he belong to an innocent race of moral intel- 
ligences, they appear quite anomalous, and ore altogether ine>- 
pticable, on the supposition, that a Being of infinite benevolence 
and rectitude directs the operations of the physical and moral 
world; more especially when we consider the admirable care which 
is displayed in the construction of animal bodies, in order to pro* 
l SncjQ. Brit. Art. 
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Tent pain, and to produce pleasurable sensations. When man was 
first brought into existence, his thoughts and affections, we must 
suppose, were in unison with the will of his Creator; his mind was 
serene and unruffled* and consequently, no foreboding apprehen- 
sions of danger would, in such a state, take possession of his 
breast But after he had swerved from the path oPprimeval recti- 
tude, and especially after the Deluge had swept away the inhabi- 
tants of the Antediluvian world, the constitution of the earth and 
the atmosphere seems to have undergone a mighty change, cor- 
responding to the degraded state into which he had falllen; so 
that those very elements which may have formerly ministered to 
his enjoyment — by being formed into different combinations — now 
conspire to produce terror and destruction. 

The same important conclusion might have been deduced, from 
a consideration of the immense deserts of marshes and barren 
sands which are dispersed over the globe — the vast and frightful 
regions of ice around the poles — the position of the mineral strata, 
and the vast disproportion which the extent of the dry land bean 
to the expanse of the ooean, — all which circumstances, and many 
others, in conjunction with the facts above stated, conspire to 
show, that man no longer stands in the rank of a pure intelligence; 
and that his habitation corresponds, in some degree, to his state of 
moral degradation. By overlooking this oonsideration, St* Pierre 
and other Naturalists have found themselves much at a loss, when 
attempting to vindicate the wisdom and equity of Providence 
in the physical disorders which exist in the present constitution 
of our globe. The circumstance, that man is a fallen creature, 
appears the only due to guide us in unravelling the mysteries of 
Providence, and to enable us to perceive the harmony and con- 
sistency of the Divine operations in the system of nature; and no 
other consideration will fully account for the disorders which 
exist in the present economy of our world. 

But it is a most consoling oonsideration, that, amidst all the 
physical evils which abound, the benevolence and mercy of God 
are admirably blended with the indications of his displeasure. 
Thunder-storms and tempests contribute to the purification of the 
atmosphere; and volcanoes are converted into funnels for vomiting 
np those fiery materials which produce earthquakes, and which 
might otherwise swallow up whole provinces in one mighty gd£ 
In the ordinary course of things, suoh phenomena are more terrific 
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than destructive; and are calculated rather to rouse an unthinking 
world to consideration, than to prove the instruments of human 
destruction. Compared with the miseries which men have volun- 
tarily inflicted on one another, the destructive effects of the ele- 
nents of nature dwindle into mere temporary and trifling accidents. 
We have reason to believe, that a muoh greater destruction of 
human beings has been produced by two or three of the late battles 
in modem Europe, such as those of Waterloo, Borodina, and Smo- 
lcnsko, than has been produced by all the electrical storms, earth- 
quakes, and volcanic eruptions, whioh have raged for the spaoe of 
several hundreds of years. It has been calculated, that, during 
the Russian Campaign of 1812, including men, women, and children, 
belonging to the French and Russians, there were not less than five 
hundred thousand human victims sacrificed to the demon of war. 
It is probable, that the destruction produced among the human 
race, by the convulsions of nature, sinco the commencement of time, 
(the delugo only excepted,) does not amount to above four or five 
millions of lives; but were wo to take into account the destruction 
of human life produced by ambition, tyranny, oppression, super- 
stition, wars, devastations, murders, and horrid cruelties, in every 
period of the world, it would, doubtless, amount to several thou- 
sands of millions. So that, amidst the most terrible displays of the 
displeasure of God against the sins of men, mercy is mingled with 
judgment; and while man is the greatest enemy and destroyer of 
his own species, benevolence is the prominent feature of all the 
arrangements of the Deity in the physical world. For although he 
is great in power he is slow to anger, and “his tender mercies are 
over all his works." The evils which flow from the operation of 
the elements of nature ought not to be considered as the inflictions 
of avenging justice, but as the kind admonitions of a benevolent 
Father, who willeth not that any should porish, but that all should 
come to repentance — and who has displayed his love to the human 
race in such a wonderful manner that “he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him might not perish but have 
everlasting life.” 1 

1 The facts stated in this section are expressed, for the most part, in the 
author’s own words, for the sake of compression.— HU authorities are. Gold- 
smith's Natural History, Humboldt's Travels, Brydone’s Tour, Sir W. 
Hamilton's Observations, Raffle's History of Java, Encyc. Brit. Art. Etna, 
Volcano, Earthquake, Antioch, Cloud.-* KllU's Polynesian Researches, etc. 
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m. — THE DISCOVERIES WHICH HAVE BEEN MADE IN THE SYSTEM OP 

NATURE ILLUSTRATE THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE 

DEAD. 

The doctrine of a Resurrection from the dead, at first view, 
appears to involve in it a variety of difficulties and apparent con- 
tradictions. That a complex organical machine, as the human 
body is, consisting of thousands of diversified parts for the per- 
formance of its functions, after it has been reduced to atoms, 
and those atoms dispersed to "the four winds of heaven** — should 
be again reared up with the same materials, in a new and more 
glorious form, — is an idea which seems to baffle the human com- 
prehenrion ; and, in all probability, would never have entered the 
mind of man, had it not been communicated by Divine Revela- 
•tion. Accordingly we find, that the philosophers of antiquity, 
though many of them believed in the doctrine of a future state, 
never onpe dreamed that the bodies of men, after they had been 
committed to the dust, would ever again be reanimated; and hence, 
when the apostle Paul proposed this doctrine to the Athenian 
philosophers, they scouted the idea, as if it had been the revery of 
a madman. And, indeed, without a strong conviction, and a lively 
impression, of the infinite power and intelligence of God, the mind 
cannot rely with unshaken confidence on the declaration of a 
future fact so widely different from all the obvious phenomena of 
nature, and from every thing that lies within the range of human 
experience! "If a man die," says Job, " shall he live again? 
There is hdpe of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 
and bring forth boughs like a plant. But man dieth and wasteth 
away; yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he ? " When 
the mind, however, is frequently exercised in contemplations on 
the stupendous works of the Almighty, it must feel an impressive 
conviction, that "nothing can be too hard for Jehovah." When 
We endeavour to draw aside the vail which conceals many of the 
scenes of nature from the vulgar eye, we perceive a variety 6f 
operations and analogies, which tend to assist m In forming a con- 
ception, not only of the possibility of a resurrection, but also of the 
tnanner in which it may probably be effected, when the power of 
Omnipotence is interposed. 

The transformation of insects affords ns a beautiful illustration 
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this subject. AH the butterflies which we see fluttering about 
In the summer mouths were originally caterpillars. Before they 
arrive at the highest stage of their existence, they pass through 
four different transformations. The first state of a butterfly is 



EGGS, GBUB, BUTTERFLY, AND QATERFILLAB. 


that of an egg; it next assumes tha form of a loathsome crawling 
worm; after remaining some time in this state, it throws off itfe 
caterpillar skin, languishes, refuses to eat, ceases to move, and fa 
shut up, as it were, in a tomh. In this state, the animal fa termed 
a chrysalis: it is covered with a thin crust or shell, and remains, 
sometimes for six or eight months, without motion, and apparently 
without Jifo. . After remaining its allotted time in this torpid con- 
dition, it begins to acquire new life md, vigour; it bursts its im- 
prisonment, and comes forth a butterfly, with wings tinged with 
the most beautiful colours. It mounts lheair, k ranges from 
flower to flower, and seems to rejoice in hs new and splendid ex- 
istence. How very different does it appear*, is this state, from 
what it did in the preceding stages of its existence! How un- 
likely did it seem, that a rough, hairy, craxdingm«rm y which lay for 
such a length of time, in a death-like torpor, and enshrouded in a 
tomb, should be TOf^uftated* as it were, and changed into so beau- 
tiful a form, and endued with subh powers of rapid motion! Per- 
haps the change to be effected on the bodies of men, at the general 
resurrection, may Dot be greater, ilor more Wonderfal in its nature, 
than are the changes Ydiifih take plaoe from the first to the last 
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stage of a caterpillar's existence. In such transformations, then, 
we behold a lively representation of the death and resurrection of 
a righteous man. “ A little while he shall lie in the ground, as 
the seed lies in the bosom of the earth; but he shall be raised 
again, and shall never die any more.* 

There is another illustration, taken from a consideration of the 
chemical changes of matter, which has a still more direct bear- 
ing on the doctrine of a resurrection. We know, that substances 
which are invisibly incorporated with air, water, and other fluids, 
and which seem to be destroyed, may be made to reappear in 
their original form by the application of certain chemical re- 
agents. For example, put a small piece of solid camphor into a 
phial half filled with alcohol or spirit of wine — in a short time the 
camphor will be dissolved in the fluid, and the spirit will be as 
transparent as at first. If water be now added, it will unite with 
the ardent spirit, and the camphor will be separated and fall to the 
bottom of the phiaL In this way the camphor may be nearly all 
recovered as at first; and by distillation, the alcohol may also be 
separated from the water, and exhibited in a separate state. I 
have already noticed that carbon , which forms an essential part of 
all animal and vegetable substances, is found to be not only inde- 
structible by age, but in all its combinations, which are infinitely 
diversified, it still preserves its identity . In the state of carbonic 
acid, it exists in union with earths and stones in unbounded quan- 
tities; and, though buried for thousands of years beneath immense 
rocks, or in the centre of mountains, it is still carbonic acid: for 
no sooner is it disengaged irom its dormitory, than it rises with 
all the life and vigour of recent formation, not in the least im- 
paired by its torpid inactivity during the lapse of ages. The 
beams of the theatre at Herculaneum were converted into charcoal 
(which is one of the compounds of carbon), by the lava which 
overflowed that city during an eruption of mount Vesuvius; and, 
during the lapse of 1700 years, the charcoal has remained as entire 
as if it had been formed but yesterday, and it will probably con- 
tinue so to the end of the world. In addition to these frets, it 
may be stated that provision has been made for the restoration of 
the fallen leaves of vegetables which rot upon the ground, and, to 
a careless observer, would appear to be lost for ever. It has been 
shown by experiment that, whenever the soil becomes charged 
with such matter, the oxygen of the atmosphere combines with 
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and converts it into carbonic acid gas. The consequence of which 
is, that this very same carbon is, in process of time, absorbed by a 
new race of vegetables, which it clothes with a new foliage, and 
which is itself destined to undergo similar putrefaction and reno- 
vation to the end of time . 1 

These facts, and others of a similar description, which might 
have been stated, demonstrate, that one of the constituent parts 
of animal bodies remains unalterably the same amidst all the re- 
volutions of time, and all the changes and decompositions which 
take place in the system of nature; and, consequently, that 
though human bodies may remain in a state of putrefaction for 
ages, in the earth and in the waters, yet their component parts 
remain unchanged, and in readiness to enter into a new and more 
glorious combination, at the command of that Intelligence, to 
whom all the principles of nature, and all their diversified changes, 
are intimately known; and whose power is able to direct their 
combinations to the accomplishment of his purposes. — Though such 
considerations as these may have no weight on certain unreflect- 
ing minds, that never met with any difficulties in the economy 
either of Nature or of Redemption — yet the man of deep reflec- 
tion, who has frequently had his mind distracted with the apparent 
improbability of the accomplishment of certain divine declarations, 
will joyfully embrace such facts in the economy of nature, as a 
sensible support to his faith in the promises of his God; and will 
resign his body to dust and putrefaction, in the firm hope of 
emerging from the tomb to a future and more glorious trans- 
formation. 

IV. — THE DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE TEND TO ILLUSTRATE THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE GENERAL CONFLAGRATION. 

We are informed, in the Sacred Oracles, that a period is ap- 
proaching, when u the elements shall melt with fervent heat, and 
the earth, and the works that are therein shall be burned up.” 
Science has ascertained certain facts in the constitution of nature, 
which lead us to form some conception of the manner in which 
this awful catastrophe may probably be effected, and also of the 
ease with which it may be accomplished, when the destined period 
shall have arrived. It was formerly stated, that the atmosphere, 

1 Parke s Chemical Catechism, p, 266, and the additional Notes. 

2n 
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or the air We breathe, is a cotnpound substance, composed of two 
very different and opposite principles, termed oxygen and nitrogen. 
The oxygen, which forms about a fifth part of the atmosphere, is 
now ascertained to be the principle of flame: a lighted taper, im- 
mersed in this gas, burns with a brilliancy too great for the eye 
to bear; and even a rod of iron or steel is made tojolaxe under its 
energy. 

The modern infidel, like the scoffers of old, scouts the idea of 
the dissolution of the world, and of the restitution of the universe, 
because all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation; not knowing the Scriptures, nor the Power of God; 
and not considering the principles and facts in the system of 
nature, which indicate the possibility of such an event. But, from 
the fact now stated, we may learn, how easily this effect may be 
accomplished, even in conformity with those laws which now 
operate in the constitution of our globe. For, should the Creator 
issue forth his Almighty fiat — “ Let the nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere be completely separated from the oxygen, and let the oxy- 
gen exert its native energies without control, wherever it ex- 
tends;" — from what we know of its nature, we are warranted to 
conclude, that instantly a universal conflagration would commence 
throughout all the kingdoms of nature — not only wood, coals, sul- 
phur, bitumen, and other oombustible substances, but even the 
hardest rocks and stones, and all the metals, fossils, and minerals, 
and water itself, which is a compound of two inflammable substances, 
would blaze with a rapidity which would carry destruction through 
the whole expanse of the terraqueous globe, and change its pre- 
sent aspect into that ef a new world: — at the same time, all the 
other lawB of nature might still operate as they have hitherto done 
since the creation of the world. » 

Though I think it highly probable, I do not mean positively to 
assert, that this is the agent which the Almighty will' certainly 
employ for accomplishing this terrible catastrophe, since Infinite 
Power is possessed of numerous resources for accomplishing its 
objects, which lie beyond the sphere of our knowledge and com- 
prehension. But I have brought forward this fact, to show with 
what infinite ease this event may be accomplished, when Almighty 
Power is interposed. By means of the knowledge we have ac- 
quired of the constitution of the atmosphere, and by the aid of 
chemical apparatus, we can perform experiments on a small scale 9 
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similar In kind, though infinitely inferior in degree, to the awful 
event under consideration. And, therefore, we can easily con- 
ceive that He who formed the expansive atmosphere which sur- 
rounds us, and who knows the native energy of its constituent 
principles, may, by a simple volition, make that invisible fluid, in 
a few moments, the cause of the destruction of the present consti- 
tution of our world, and, at the same time, the means of its subse- 
quent renovation. For, as firo does not annihilate, but only 
changes the forms of matter, this globe on which we now tread, 
and which bears the marks of ruin and disruption in several parts 
of its structure, may come forth from the flames of a general con- 
flagration, purified from all its physical evils, adorned with new 
beauties and sublimities, and rendered a fit habitation for pure in- 
telligences, either of our own species or of another order. For 
though “ the heavens," or the atmosphere, “ shall be dissolved,, 
and the elements melt with fervent heat;" “yet," says the apostle 
Peter, “ we, according to his promise, look for new heavens and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness." Whether, after 
being thus renovated, it shall be allotted as the residence of the 
redeemed inhabitants of our world is beyond our province at pre- 
sent to determine. But if not, it will, in all probability, be al- 
lotted as the abode of other rational beings, who may be trans- 
ported from other regions, to contemplate a new province of the 
Divine empire, or who may be immediately created for the purr 
pose of taking possession of this renovated world. For wo have 
reason to believe that the energies of Creating Power will be con- 
tinually exerted, in replenishing the boundless universe, through- 
out all the ages of infinite duration; and that no substances, or 
worlds, which God has created, will ever be suffered to fall into 
annihilation — at least, that the original atoms of matter will never 
be destroyed, whatever new forms they may assume, and however 
waned the combinations into which they may eiiter. 

, The above are only a few examples out of many which were in- 
tended to be specified, of the illustrations which the system of 
nature affords of the doctrines and facts of Revelation, but the nar- 
row limits of this work prevent further enlargement. 

It was also intended to follow up the preceding discussions with 
particular illustrations of the following topics:— The views which 
science affords of the incessant energies of Creating Power— Aha 
changes and revolutions which appear to have happened, and which 
are still going on in the distant regions of the universe, as tending 
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to amplify our views of the grand and multifarious objects over which 
Divine Providence 'presides — the connection of science with a future 
state — the aids which the discoveries of science afford, in enabling 
ns to form a conception of the scenes of future felicity— of the 
employments of the heavenly inhabitants, and of their perpetual 
advances in knowledge and happiness, and in their views of the 
perfections of Deity 1 — the moral relations of intelligent beings to 
their Creator, and to each other; and the physical grounds or 
reasons of those moral laws which the Deity has promulgated, for 
regulating the conduct, and for promoting the harmony and order 
of intelligent agents 3 — illustrations of the allusions of the Sacred 
writers to the system of the material world — the simultaneous pro- 
gress of science and religion, considered as an evidence of the con- 
nexion of the one with the other — the moral effects of the study of 
science in connexion with religion — replies to objections and in- 
sinuations which have been thrown out against the idea of combin- 
ing the discoveries of Science with the discoveries of Revelation, 
etc. But, as illustrations of these, and various other topics con- 
nected with them, would occupy several hundreds of pages, they 
must, in the mean time, be postponed. 3 

1 Several of these subjects, along with many others, are fatly illustrated 
in the author’s volume, entitled, M The Philosophy of a Fntare State." 

* These and a variety of kindred topics are illustrated at considerable 
*ength in my work entitled u The Philosophy of Religion; or, an Illustra- 
tion of the Moral Laws of the Universe, on the Principles of Reason and of 
Divine Revelation”— in which an original and popular train of thought is 
prosecuted, and the different topics are enlivened with illustrative facts 
derived from the scenery of nature and the moral history of mankind. 

8 Several of the topics alluded to in this paragraph will be found more or 
less illustrated in the author's volumes, entitled '* Celestial Scenery”— and 
“ The Sidereal Heavens"— in which, “ the incessant energies of Creating 
Power" — the changes and revolutions which have happened and are still 
going forward in the distant regions of the universe— the doctrine of a 
plurality of worlds— and many other kindred topics, are particularly 
elucidated* 
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BENEFICIAL EFFECTS WHICH MIGHT RESULT TO CHRIS- 
TIAN SOCIETY, FROM CONNECTING THE DISCOVERIES 
OF SCIENCE WITH THE OBJECTS OF RELIGION. 

I. — THE VARIETY OF TOPICS WHICH WOULD BE INTRODUCED INTO 
CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTIONS, BY CONNECTING THEM WITH THE MANI- 
FESTATIONS OF DEITY IN THE SYSTEM OF NATURE, WOULD HAVE A 
TENDENCY TO ALLURE THE ATTENTION OF THE YOUNG TO RELIGIOUS 
SUBJECTS, AND TO AFFORD MENTAL ENTERTAINMENT, AND MORAI 
INSTRUCTION, TO INTELLIGENT MINDS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Novelty and variety appear to be essentially requisite in order 
to rouse the attention, not only of the more ignorant, but even of 
the more intelligent class of mankind, and to excite them to make 
progress in the path of intellectual and moral improvement. The 
principle of curiosity, which appears at a very early period of life, 
and which variegated scenery and novel objects tend to stimulate 
and to gratify — so far from being checked and decried, in a religious 
point of view, as some have been disposed to do, ought to be encour- 
aged and cultivated in the minds both of the old and of the young. 
As it is a principle which God himself has implanted in our natures, 
for wise and important purposes, it requires only to be chastened, 
and directed in a proper channel, in order to become one of the 
most powerful auxiliaries in the cause of religion, and of intellec- 
tual improvement. To gratify this principle, and to encrease its 
activity, the Creator has adorned our globe with a combination of 
beauties and sublimities, strewed in endless variety over all its 
different regions. The hills and dales, the mountains and plains; 
the seas, the lakes, the rivers; the islands of every form and size 
which diversify the surface of the ocean; the bays, gulfs, and 
peninsulas; the forests, the groves, the deep dells and towering 
cliffs; the infinite variety of trees, plants, flowers, and vegetable 
productions of every hue, so profusely scattered over the face of 
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nature; the diversified productions of the mineral kingdom; the 
variegated colouring spread over the face of nature; together with 
the many thousands of different species of animated beings which 
traverse the air, the waters, and the earth — afford so many stimuli 
to rouse this principle into exercise, and to direct the mind to the 
contemplation of the Creator. And, as* the earth displays an end- 
less diversity of objects, so the heavens, in so far as they have been 
explored, exhibit a scenery both grand and variegated. There is 
not a planet in the Solar System but differs from another, in its 
magnitude, in its distance from tho central luminary about winch it 
revolves, in the velocity of its motion, in the extent of the circle 
it describes around the sun, in the period. of time in r which its 
revolution is completed, in its rotation round its own axis, in the 
number of moons with which it is attended, in the inclination 
of its axis to the plane of its orbit, and the diversity of seasons 
which result from this circumstance; in the density of its atmos- 
phere, and the various appearances which diversify its surface. 
And, if we were favoured with a nearer view of these majestio 
orbs, we should, doubtless, behold a similar variety in every part 
of their internal arrangements. — The surface of the moon presents 
a variegated prospect of mountains and vales, but so very different 
in their form, position, and arrangement, from what obtains on the 
surface of our globe, that it would exhibit a scenery altogether 
new and uncommon to an inhabitant of this world, were we placed 
on the surface of that planet. Every comet too is distinguished 
from another, by its magnitude, the extent of its atmosphere^ the 
length of its blazing tail, the rapidity of its motion, and the figure 
of the curve it describes around the sun. With regard to the 
fixed stars, which are distributed, of every size, and in every 
direction, through the immensity of space, our senses as well 
as the declaration of an inspired writer, convince us, that in 
point of brilliancy, colour, motion, and magnitude, u one star 
differeth from another star in glory” Almost every Nebtda of 
the 3000 which have been discovered differs from another in 
its figure, extent, brightness, and general appearance; and the 
motions of double and treble stars, as to the periods of their re- 
volutions, are as diversified as those of the planets — some of them 
revolving around their centres in thirty or forty years, others re- 
quiring 400, and even 1600 years to finish their circuits — some 
»f them diffusing a bluish light, others a red, and others a brilliant 
white. . . . 
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VARIETY 07 T0FI0B IN REUNION. 

And as the system of nature,. in all its parts, presents a bpund- 
less variety of scenery, to arouse the attention and to gratify 
the defeire for novelty, so the revelation of God, contained in the 
Sacred Records, displays a diversified combination of the most 
sublime and interesting subjects and events. Were we to form 
an opinion of the compass of Divine Revelation, from the range 
of subjects to which the minds of some professing Christians are 
confined, it might all be comprehended within the limits of five or 
six chapters of the New Testament; and all the rest might be 
thrown aside, as a dead weight upon the Christian system. But 
here, as in all the other displays of the Almighty, divine perfeo* 
tion and providence are exhibited in the most diversified aspects. 
Here we have recorded a history of the creation and arrangement 
of our globe — of the formation of the first human pair — of their 
primeval innocence, temptation, and fall— of the arts whioh were 
cultivated in the first ages of the world — of the increase of human 
wickedness — of the building of the ark — of the drowning of the 
world by a universal deluge— of the burning of Sodom by fire from 
the clouds — of the origin of languages— of the dividing of the Red 
sea — of the journeyings of the tribes of Israel through the deserts 
of Arabia— of their conquest of the promised land, and their wars 
with the nations of Canaan — of the corporeal translation of Elijah 
from earth to heaven — of the manifestation of the Son of God in 
human flesh, the benevolent miracles he performed, and the 
triumphs he obtained over all the powers of hell and earth. — We 
are here presented with the most interesting and affecting narra- 
tives, elegies, dramatic poems, and triumphal songs,— with views 
of society in the earliest ages of the world, when the lived of men 
were prolonged to nearly a thousand years,— with splendid miracles 
performed in the land of Egypt, in the , wilderness of Horeb, and 
in the “field of Zoan,” when “the sun and moon stood still in 
their habitations;” when the waters of the great deep were divided, 
and mountains shook and trembled “at the presence of Jehovah/ — 
with the glorious marching of a whole nation through the Arabian 
deserts, under the guidance of a miraculous pillar of cloud and fire, 

■ — with the visits of celestial messengers, and the visible symbols Of 
“a present Deity,” — with prophetical delineations of the present 
and future condition of the race of Adam, with descriptions of the 
Power, Wisdom, Dove, and Majesty of the Almighty, and of his 
operations in Heaven and Earthy with the results and bearings of 
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the Economy of Redemption,— with Divine Songs, Odes, and 
Hymns, composed by angels and inspired men, with maxims of 
moral wisdom, examples of sublime eloquence, of strength of rea 
soning, and of manly boldness of reproof,— with Proverbs, Parables, 
Allegories, Exhortations, Promises, Threatenings, and Consolatoiy 
Addresses,— In short, we have here detailed, in the greatest variety 
— History, Antiquity, Voyages, Travels, Philosophy, Geography, 
Natural and Moral Science, Biography, Arts, Epic Poetry, 
Epistles, Memoirs, Delineations of Nature, Sketches of Human 
Character, Moral Precepts, Prophecies, Miracles, Narrations, Won- 
derful Providences, Marvellous Deliverances, the Phenomena of 
the Air, the Waters, and the Earth; the Past, the Present, and the 
Future Scenes of the World — all blended together in one har- 
monious system, without artificial order, but with a majesty and 
grandeur corresponding to the style of all the other works of God, 
and all calculated to gratify the principle of curiosity — to convey 
“reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness,” and “to 
make the man of God perfect, and thoroughly furnished to 
every good work.” 

And as the scenes of Nature and the scenes of Revelation are thus 
wonderfully diversified, in order to excite the attention of intelli- 
gent beings, and to gratify the desire for variety, so we have every 
reason to believe that the scenes, objects, and dispensations which 
will be displayed in the heavenly world will be incomparably more 
grand and diversified. When we consider the immensity of God's 
universal kingdom, and the numerous systems, and worlds, and 
beings comprehended within its vast circumference, and that the 
energies of Creating Power may be for ever exerted in raising new 
worlds into existence — we may rest assured that the desire of 
variety and of novelty, in holy intelligences, will be completely 
gratified throughout an endless succession of existence; and that 
the most luxuriant imagination, in its boldest excursions, can never 
go beyond the reality of those scenes of diversified grandeur which 
the Heaven of heavens will display. 

Now, since the Book of Nature and the Book of Revelation, 
since all the manifestations of the Creator in heaven and earth, 
are characterized by their sublime and diversified aspect — we 
would ask, why should we not be imitators of God, in displaying 
the diversified grandeur of his kingdom of Providence and Grace 
before the minds of those whom we profess to instruct? Why 
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should we confine our views to a few points of the Christian sya- 
tern, to a few stones in the fabric of the Divine operations, when 
a a wide and unbounded prospect lies before us”? Why should 
we not rather attempt to rouse the moral and intellectual energies 
of mankind, from the pulpit, from the press, in the school-room, 
and in the family circle, by exhibiting the boundless variety of 
aspect which the Revelations of Heaven present, and the holy ten- 
dencies of devout contemplation on the Works and the Ways of 
God— that they may learn, with due intelligence, to u meditate on 
dll the works of the Lord, and to talk of all his doings”?— by en- 
larging and diversifying the topics of religious discussion according 
to the views now stated, we have it in our power to spread out an 
intellectual feast to allure and to gratify every variety of taste, 
the young and the old, the learned and the unlearned, yea, even 
the careless and the ignorant, the sceptical and the dissipated, 
might frequently be allured by the selection of a judicious variety 
of striking and impressive objects and descriptions* to partake of 
those mental enjoyments which might ultimately issue in the hap- 
piest results. The man of an inquisitive turn of mind, who not? 
throws aside every thing that has the appearance of religion* on 
account of its dullness, might have his curiosity gratified amidst 
Ouch a variety as that to which I allude; and, from perceiving the 
bearing of every discussion 1 on the great realities of religion and a 
future state, might be led to more serious enquiries after the path 
that leads to immortality. In a word, to associate and to amal- 
gamate, as it were, the arts and sciences, and every department of 
useful knowledge with Divine subjects, is to consecrate them to 
their original and legitimate ends, and to present religion to the 
eyes of men in its most sublime and comprehensive and attractive 
form, corresponding to what appears to be tire design of the 
Creator, in all the manifestations he has given of himself in the 
System of Nature, in the operations of Providence, and in the 
Economy of Redeippfion 

IL-hBY CONNECTING XOENGB WITH RELIGION, CHRISTIAN# -WQJW BE 

ENABLED TO TAKE AM EXTENSIVE St~*VEY OB THE KINGDOM OB 

GOD* . # " 

How very narrow and limited are the views of most professors 
of religion respecting the universal kingdom of Jehovah, and the 
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range of his operations! The views of some individuals are chiefly 
confined within the limits of their own parish, or at farthest, extend 
only to the blue mountains that skirt their horizon, and form the 
boundary of their sight Within this narrow eirde all their ideas 
of God, of religion, and of the relations of intelligent beings to 
each other, are chiefly confined. There are others, who form 
an extensive class of our population, whose ideas are confined 
nearly to the country in which they reside, and to the adjacent 
districts; and there are few, comparatively, whose views extend 
beyond the confines of the kingdom to which they belong — though 
the whole island in which we reside is less than the two-thousandth 
part of the globe we inhabit Of the vast extent of this earthly 
ball, of its figure and motions, of its continents, seas, islands, and 
oceans; of its volcanoes and ranges of mountains, of its numerous 
and diversified climates and landscapes; of the various nations and 
tribes of mankind that people its surface, and of the moral govern- 
ment of God respecting them,— they are almost as completely 
ignorant as the untutored Greenlander, or the roving savage. — 
With regard to the objects which lie beyond the boundary of our 
world, they have no precise and definite conceptions. When the 
moon is' “walking in brightness” through the heavens, they take 
the advantage of her light to prosecute their journeys; and, when 
the sky is overcast with clouds, and they are anxious to travel a 
few miles to their destined homes, they will lift up their eyes to 
the heavens, to see if any of the stars are twinkling through the 
gloom that their footsteps may be directed by their glimmering 
rays. Beyond this they seldom soar. What may be the nature 
of the vast assemblage of shining points which adorn the canopy 
of their habitation, and the ends they are destined to accomplish 
in the plan of the Creator's operations, they consider as no part of 
their province to enquire. 


" Their minds fair Science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Worlds or Milky Way." 

How very different in point of variety, of grandeur, and of 
extent, are the views of the man who connects all the different 
departments of knowledge, and the discoveries of science, with his 
prospects of God's universal dominion and government! With his 
mental eye he can traverse the different regions of the earth, 
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penetrate into the most distant and retired recesses where human 
beings have their residence. He can contemplate and adore the 
conduct of Divine Sovereignty, in leaving so many nations to 
grope amidst the darkness of heathen idolatry, — he can trace the 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness, us they gradually arise to 
illumine the benighted tribes of men,— he can direct his prayers, 
with intelligence and fervour, in behalf of particular kindreds and 
people, — he can devise, with judgment and discrimination, schemes 
for carrying the “salvation of God" into effect,— he can realize, in 
some measure, to his mental sight, the glorious and happy scenes 
which will be displayed in the future ages of time, when “the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ," and when the “ everlasting gospel" shall be pub- 
lished, and its blessings distributed among all who dwell upon the . 
face of the earth. He can bound from this earth to the planetary 
worlds, and survey far more spacious globes, peopled with a higher 
order of intelligences, arranged and superintended by the same 
Almighty Sovereign, who “ doth according to his will among the 
inhabitants of the earth." He can wing his way beyond the vis- 
ible region of the sky, till he find himself surrounded on every 
hand with suns and systems of worlds, rising to view in boundless 
perspective, throughout the tracts of immensity — diversified with 
scenes of magnificence, and with beings of every order — all under 
the government and the wise direction of Him who “rules among 
the armies of heaven,” and who “ preserveth them all,” and whom 
the “ host of heaven worship ” and adore. He can soar beyond 
them all to the throne of God, where angels and archangels, cheru- 
bim and seraphim, celebrate the praises of their Sovereign Lord, 
and stand ready to announce his will by their rapid flight to the 
most distant provinces of his empire. He can descend from that 
lofty eminence to this terrestrial world, allotted for his temporary 
abode, and survey another unbounded province of the empire of 
God, in those living worlds which lie hid from the unassisted sight, 
and which the microscope alone can descry. He can here perceive 
the same Hand and Intelligence which direct the rolling worlds 
above, and marshal all the angelic tribes— organizing, arranging, 
and governing the countless myriads of animated existence which 
people the surface of a muddy pool. He can speed his course from 
one of these departments of Jehovah’s kingdom to another, till, 
astonished and overwhelmed with the order, the grandeur, and ex- 
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tent of the wondrous scene, be is constrained to ekdaim, "Great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty!* "Thine 
understanding is infinite 1" The limits of thy dominions are "past 
finding out!" 

By taking such extensive surveys of the empire of Jehovah, we 
are enabled to perceive the spirit and references of those sublime 
passages in the sacred writings which proclaim the majesty of God 
and the glory of his kingdom. Such passages are diffusely scat* 
tered through the inspired volume, and have evidently an extent 
of reference far beyond what is generally conceived by the great 
mass of the Christian world. The following may suffice as a sped-' 
men:— 

"Thine, O Lord! is the greatness and the glory, and the 
majesty; for all in heaven and earth is thine! Thine is the king* 
dom, 0 Lord! Thon art exalted above all, thou reignest over all, 
and in thine hand is power and might. — Behold, the heaven and 
the heaven of heavens is the Lord’s; the earth also, with all that 
therein is. — Ascribe ye greatness to our God; for there is none 
like unto the God of Israel, who rideth upon the heavens in his 
strength, and in his excellency in the sky. Thon, even thou art 
Lord alone; thou hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with 
all their host; the earth and all things that are therein; the sea 
and all that is therein; and thou preservest them all, and the 
host of heaven worshipped thee. — He divided the sea by his power^ 
by his Spirit he bath garnished the heavens: Lo! these are only 
parts of his ways; but how little a portion is heard of him, and 
the thunder of his power who can understand? The Lord hath 
prepared his throne in the heavens, and his kingdom ruleth over 
all. 0 Lord our God! how excellent is thy name in all the earth! 
who hast set thy glory above the heavens. When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained; what is man that thou art mindfal of him!— 
His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom; honour aud majesty art 
before him; all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed as nothing in 
kU sight, and be doth according to his will in thO armies of heavOn 
and among the inhabitants of the earth.— He measures the waters 
in the hollow of his hand; be meteth out heaven with a span, and 
oomprehendeth the dust of the earth in a measure. — He sitteth upon 
the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grass- 
hoppers.— I have made the earth and created man upon it; I, even 
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inyhacnfe have stretched out die heavens, and all their boat have 
Icoramanded^-The Most High dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands; for the heaven is his throne and the earth is his footstool. 
With God is awful majesty.— Great things doth He which we cant 
hot comprehend; yea, the Lord sitteth King for ever.— Praise ye 
the Lord in the hbavenfc; praise ham in the heights: praise him, 
til his angels; praise ye him, all his hosts. Praise him, sun and 
moon; praise him, all ye stars of light; praise him, ye heaven of 
heavens. Praise him, ye kings of the earth, and all people, 
princes and judges of the earth; both young men and maidens; 
bid men and children~4et them praise the name of the Lord; 
for his name alone is excellent. Ids glory is above the earth and 
heaven.” 

These sublime descriptions of the supremacy of God and of the 
grandeur of his kingdom, must convince every reflecting mind of 
the inconceivable magnificence and extent of that dominion 
f' which roleth over all.” It is quite evident that we can never 
enter, with intelligence, into the full import and the grand re- 
ferehoes of such exalted language employed by inspired writers, 
unless We take into view all the discoveries which science has 
made, both in the earth and in the heavens, respecting the variety 
ahd extent of the dominions of the Creator. If the “ kingdom 
of the Mbst High ” were as limited in its range as most Christians 
seem to conceive, such descriptions might be considered as mere 
hyperboles or bombast, or extravagant declamation, which far ex- 
needs the bounds of u truth and soberness." But we are certain 
that the conceptions and the language of mortals can never go be* 
'fond the reality of what actually exists within the boundless pro 
eincts of Jehovah’s empire; for “ who can utter the mighty acts 
of the Lord?" or “who can show forth all his praise? " The lan- 
guage and descriptions to which we have now adverted seem to 
have had a prospective reference to later and more enlightened 
times, when more extensive prospects of God’s dominions would 
be opened up by the exertions of the human intellect. And were 
we to search all the records of literature, in ancient or modem* 
times, we should find no descriptions nor language of such a dig-* 
nified nature as to express the views and feelings, of an en- 
lightened Christian philosopher, when he contemplates the subli- 
mity and extent of Divine operations — except those which are to 
be found in the inspired volume — the strength, and majesty, and 
comprehension of which no human language can ever exceed* 
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Again, by familiarising onr minds to such extended prospects 
of God's universal kingdom, we shall be qualified and disposed to 
comply with the injunctions of Scripture, which represent it as an 
imperious duty to communicate to the minds of others such devoted 
conceptions. This duty is enjoined in numerous passages of 
sacred Scripture, particularly in the book of Psalms: “Declare 
bis glory among the heathen, and his wonders among all people. — 
I will extol thee, my God 0 King.— One generation shall praise 
thy works to another, and shall declare thy mighty acts. — I will 
speak of the glorious honour of thy majesty, and of thy wondrous 
works. — And men shall speak of the might of thy terrible acts, and 
shall declare thy greatness. All thy works shall praise thee, 0 
Lord; and thy saints shall bless thee. They shall speak of the 
glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power; to make known to the 
sons of men thy mighty acts, and the glorious majesty of thy king- 
dam?” 1 When we look around us in the world, and in the visible 
church, and mark the conceptions and the conversation of the 
members of religious societies, we need scarcely say how little 
this ennobling duty is attended to by the mass of those who bear 
the Christian name. We hear abundance of idle chat about the 
fashions and the politics of the day; about balls, horse-races, court 
etiquette, theatrical amusements, contested elections, the squab- 
bles of corporations, sectarian contentions, and ecclesiastical feuds. 
We listen to slanderous conversation, and hear abundance of mean, 
and base, and uncharitable insinuations against our neighbours; 
which indicate the operation of malice, hatred, envy, and other 
malignant dispositions. We spend whole hours in boisterous dis- k 
putations about metaphysical subtilties, in religion, and questions 
“ which gender strife rather than godly edifying:" but “to speak 
of the glory of God's kingdom," and to talk of his “ power," with 
the view of “ making known to the sons of men his mighty works," 
is a duty which remains yet to be learned by the majority of those 
who profess the religion of Jesus. Even sincere Christians, while 
“taking sweet counsel together," — when conversing about the 
love of Christ, and “the deep things of God," and when endea- 
vouring to cheer each other's spirits with the comforts of religion 
—seldom or never advert to the visible works of God, and the dis- 
plays of his power and beneficence, as manifested in creation, from 
whioh they might derive additional comfort and support to their 
1 Psalm cxlv, and xevi, 8, 4. 
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faith, hope, and joy, and more expansive views of the perfections 
and oharaoter of their Father and their friend. And how can 
they be supposed to be qualified to enter into the spirit of such 
exercises, and to proclaim to others u the glorious majesty of 
God's kingdom," unless such subjects be illustrated in minute de- 
tail, and proclaimed, with becoming energy, both from the pulpit 
and the press? These powerful engines, when conducted with 
judgment and discrimination, are capable or producing on the 
mass of mankind a tone of thinking and an enlargement of con- 
ception on such subjects which no other means can easily effect; 
and it is to be hoped that more precise and luminous details, and 
more vigour and animation, will soon be displayed in this respect 
than in the ages that are past. 

There is a certain principle of selfishness which pervades the 
minds of many professed religionists, which leads them to conclude 
that, if they can but secure their own personal salvation, they need 
give themselves no trouble about the glory and extent of the king- 
dom of the Most High. t( What need we care," say they, “ about 
nations in the far-distant parts of the world, and about the planets 
and the stars? our business is to attend to the spiritual interests 
of our souls " Such persons seem neither to understand in what 
salvation really consists, and what is conducive to their spiritual 
interests, nor to appreciate those tempers and habits which will 
qualify them for the enjoyment of eternal life. It forms but a 
v ry slender evidence of their possessing any spark of Christian- 
ity at all, if they wish to rest satisfied with the most vague and 
grovelling conceptions, and if they do not ardently aspire after a 
more enlarged view of the attributes of God, of the glory of his 
empire, and of whatever may tend to expand their conceptions of 
the €C inheritance of the saints in light " We have often been 
astonished at the opinions of some of those who move in a higher 
sphere of intelligence, who seem to consider it as a matter of pure 
indifference whether or not Christians should attain to the highest 
conception in their power of the God whom they worship, and of 
his boundless dominions; because they conceive that such views 
are not essentially connected with salvation! But we would ask 
such persons how they came to know that such views are not con- 
nected with salvation! Though they may not have been essential 
to the salvation of men in the dark ages that are past, or to the 
obscure tribes of people at present, who have no access to the pro- 
per sources of information, yet, since God, in the course of hifl 
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providence, which guides all human inventions and disc ove rie s , 
has disclosed to ns a far more expansive view of the u glory of his 
kingdom" than former ages eoidd obtain, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the revelations of his word, who will dare to assert that 
the man who has access, by his studious efforts, to oontemplaie 
this wondrous . scene, and to display its grandeur to others, and 
yet wilfully shuts his eyes on the divine glory therein displayed, 
does not thereby hazard the Divine displeasure? In this point of 
view, the following passage deserves a serious consideration: 
“ Because they regard not the works of the Lord, nor the opera- 
tions of his hands, he shall destroy them, and not build them up." 
We have no hesitation in admitting that persons may have ob- 
tained salvation who never saw more of the sacred writings than 
what is contained in the gospel of Mark, or in one of Pkol’s 
epistles; but what should we Bay of the man who had acoesa to 
all the revelations of heaven we now possess, and yet oonfinedhis 
attention solely to a chapter or two in the New Testament, and 
would not deign to look into any other part of the inspired volume? 
We should not hesitate at once to pronounce that such a person 
was grossly defioient in his duty, and devoid Of that reverence and 
submission which are doe to the oracles of God. And if it be ad- 
mitted that the person who has access to the Bible, and Who re* 
fuses to peruse its important contents, is guilty of a criminal ne- 
glect, we do not see how the man who has fireeaooess to the other 
volume of God-s revelation, and views it as a matter of mere in- 
difference whether he look into it or not, can be deemed in this 
jrespect entirely innocent If it be understood that we shall be 
judged according to the light and privileges we enjoy, and the use 
we make of them in our improvement in the knowledge of God—* 
we would deem jt a hazardous position for any one to support, 
“ That inattention to the visible glories of the kingdom of God, 
and to the 4 declaration of his wonders among the people/ is a mat- 
ter either of indifference or of trivial importance" 

For, let it be considered further, that on the extcntof mr views 
respecting the universal kingdom of God, depends our conceptions 
the majesty and glory of the Creator himself. We become acquainted 
with the nature of God only in so far as he has manifested himself 
to us by external operations , 1 and in so for as we form just eon- 

i Here I include the manifestation of Deity as exhibited both la Divine 
Revelation and in the System of Nature. 
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eepMonB of &esC operations. If we conceive his empire as m 
eluded whhintbe bounds of eighty or ninety thousand miles, our 
conceptions of the Sovereign of that empire will be circumscribed 
within nearly the shine 1 limits. The mind of every reasonable man 
must indeed admit the abstract proposition, “That the Divine 
Being is infinite, and consequently fills aH space with his pre- 
sence. 14 But this infinity, in our view* is nothing more than a vague 
conception of empty space, extending aUttie way beyond the sphere oj 
his visible operations. The mind most have some material, visible, 
or tangible objects to rest upon, and to guide it in its excursions 
when it would attempt to form the most definite and comprehen- 
sive conceptions of an infinite* eternal, and invisible existenoo. 
For, however much we may talk about purely spiritual ideas, it a 
quite evident, from the nature of things, and from the very con- 
stitution of man, that we can have no ideas at all without the in- 
tervention of sensible objects* ' And therefore, if we would wish to 
form the most sublime conceptions of God himself* we must en- 
deavour, in the first place, to take the most extensive views which 
science and revelation exhibit of his vast dominions. We must 
endeavour to form some adequate idea of the wide extent of the 
globe on whioh we dwell, its diversified scenery, and the numerous 
tribes of human beings and Other animated existences; visible and 
invisible, which people its different provinces. We must explore 
the vast regions of the planetary system, and compare the balk of 
the earth, large as it is, with some of those more magnifioent 
globes which would contain within their circumference m thousand 
worlds as large as ours. We must next wing our way, in imagin- 
ation, over a space which a cannonball, flying five hundred miles 
every hbur, would not traverse in ten hundred thousand years, 
131 we arriVe at the nearest fixed stars, and find ourselves in the 
centre of thousands of systems and worlds, arranged at immeasur- 
able distances from one another. We must pass from one nebula, 
or cluster of systems, to another; continuing our excursions as for 
as the eye or the telescope can direct our view; and, when the 
hid of artificial instruments begins to fail, our imagination must 
still take its flight beyond the boundaries of mortal virion, and add 
system to system, and nebula to nebula, through the boundless 
regions of space; till we arrive at the grand centre of the universe, 
the Throne of God, around whioh aU worlds and beings revolve, 
whore “ thousands of thousands” of bright intelligences “ minister 
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to Him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stand before him ” 
— We must consider all this magnificent assemblage of objects, 
not merely as so many masses of inert matter, or as a grand raree- 
show, to dassle the eyes of a few hundreds of human spectators, 
— but as destined for purposes worthy of the plans and the intel- 
ligence of Him who is “ the only wise God,” — as peopled with nu- 
merous orders of intelligent beings, whose physical and moral 
economy is superintended and directed by Him who, at the same 
time, rules amidst the tumults of human revolutions, and governs 
the living myriads which people a drop of water. 

In this way, then, do we come to acquire the most extensive 
views of the amplitude and glory of the kingdom of the Most High; 
and it is only by the same process of thought that we can ever at- 
tain the most exalted conceptions of the attributes of its Almighty 
Sovereign. For our views of the Sovereign of the universe must 
always correspond with our views of the extent and magnificence 
of those dominions which sprung from his Creating Hand, and 
over which he every moment presides. His essence must for ever 
remain imperceptible to finite minds; for He is “ the King Eter- 
nal, Immortal, and Invisible, dwelling in that Light which no man 
can approach unto, whom no man hath seen, or can see." From 
his nature, as a spiritual uncompounded substance, and from his 
immensity, as filling infinite space with his presence, it appears 
impossible, in the very nature of things, that the glory of his per- 
fections can be displayed in any other way than through the 
medium of the visible operations of his hands, or in the dis- 
pensations of his providence towards particular worlds or classes 
of intelligences. And if, in the future world, the souls of good 
men shall enjoy a more glorious display than at present of the 
attributes of the Deity, it will be owing chiefly to their being 
placed in more favourable circumstances than they now are for 
contemplating this display; to their faculties being more invigor* 
ated; and every physical and moral impediment to their exercise 
being completely removed; so as to enable them to perceive more 
clearly than they now do, the unbounded displays he has given of 
his infinite Power, Wisdom, and Benevolenoe. And, if we expect 
to be introduced to this state of enlarged vision when we pass 
from the scenes of mortality, it cannot be a matter of mere indif* 
ferenoe, even now, whether or not our minds be prepared for such 
e xa l t e d employments, by endeavouring to form the most ample con 
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ceptions of the attributes of God which can be obtained through 
the medium of his Word, and by a contemplation of the variety 
and magnificence of his Works. 

In the prospect of that world where we hope to spend an inter-, 
sninable existence, it must also be interesting to ascertain, whether, 
or not the dominions of the universal Sovereign present such an 
extent of empire, and such a variety of objects, that new scenes 
of wonder and glory may be expected to be displayed in continual 
succession, for the contemplation and entertainment of holy beings, 
while eternal ages are rolling on. And, on this point, the dis- 
coveries of science confirm and illustrate the notices of heavenly 
glory and felicity recorded in the inspired Volume, and lead us to 
rest with full assurance on the prophetic declaration, that “ eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of • 
man to conceive, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him.* 

HI. — BY CONNECTING THE DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE WITH RELIGION, 

THE MINDS OF CHRISTIANS WOULD BE ENABLED TO TAKE A MORN 

MINUTE ANlf COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY OF THE OPERATIONS OF PRO- 
VIDENCE 

Frovidenoe is that superintendence and care which God exer- 
cises over all creatures and events, in order to accomplish the 
eternal purposes of his will. In Creation, God brought the uni- 
verse out of nothing, and arranged all its provinces and inhabitants 
into due order. By his Providence , he supports and governs all 
the movements of the material system, and the sensitive and 
rational beings with which it is peopled. It is evident, that, in 
proportion as our views of the Creators Dominions arc extended, 
our views of his Providence will, to a certain extent, be propor- 
tionably enlarged. For, wherever worlds and beings exist, there 
will God be found preserving, superintending, and governing the 
movements of all creatures and events. It is chiefly, however, in 
the world in which we reside, that the diversified dispensations 
of Providence can be distinctly traced. Now, an acquaintance 
with the prominent parts of the different branches of knowledge to 
which I have already adverted, would enable us to take a par- 
ticular and comprehensive view, not only of the ways of God to 
man, but also of his arrangements in reference to all subordinate 
oreatures and events. 
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FrOm the Inspired History of the Old Testament, we teto traoe 
the prominent Hnes of the dispensations of Qod towards man, 
particularly in regard to the Israelites and the surrounding n*ti*n* 
—from the Creation to a period about 400 years before toe 
coming Of Christ, But in order to perceive the further progress 
and bearings of these lines till the commenoement of the New 
Testament economy, we must have recourse to the most authentic 
records Of profane history. From the era of the birth of Christ 
to near the olose of the first century, we can acquire, from the 
Evangelists and the History of the Apostles, a particular account 
of the life of Christ, of the events which preceded and aooom^ 
panied the finishing of the work of redemption, and the progress 
of the Gospel through Judea and the adjacent countries. But, 
* after this period, we have no inspired guide to direct us in tracing 
tile divine dispensations towards the various nations of the earth; 
and therefore we must have recourse to the annals, memoirs, 
chronicles, and other records of the history of nations, down to 
the period in which we live; otherwise we could never Contem- 
plate the continued series of events in the Divine ecgpomy towards 
the inhabitants of our world. Unless men of learning and of 
observation bad recorded the prominent facts which have occurred 
in the history of nations, for 1800 years past we must have re- 
mained almost as ignorant of the dispensations of God towards our 
face, during that period, as the inhabitants of the planet Saturn; 
and unless we study the events thus recorded in the writings of 
the historian, and contemplate their various aspects and hearings 
in the light of Divine Revelation, we most still remain ignorant 
of the grand movements and tendencies of Divine Providence. 
This single eirotunstanoO shows, in the dearest light, that it is the 
intention of God that we should learn the operations of his pro- 
vidence from the researches of Science and of History as well as 
firotti the Records of Revelation; and that the Scriptures, though 
they contain every supernatural discovery requisite to our happi- 
ness, are not of themselves sufficient to present us with a connected 
view of the prominent dispensations of Heaven, from the Creation 
to the period in whioh we live. 

From the science of Qtograpky we acquire a knowledge of the 
extent of the surface of the earth— of the various tribes of human 
inhabitants with which it is peopled — of the physical aspect of 
the different d ima t e s they inhabit— of their arts, manners, oos- 
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toms, lews, religion, vices, wars, and political eednonky ; and Oon- 
sequently we can, in these and sknilar respects, trace some of 
the aspects of Divine Providence towards them in relation to 
their present and future condition* From the same source we 
learn the number of human beings which the Governor of the 
World has under his direotion at one time, which & nearly a thou- 
sand millions, or about four hundred times the number of the in- 
habitants of Scotland. From the data afforded by this science, we 
may also form an estimate of the number of disembodied spirits 
that have passed from this world since theCreation, and are now 
under the superintendence of the Almighty in the invisible state, 
which cannot be much less than 150,000 millions; and, on gunfc> 
lar grounds, we may also learn the number of rational beings that 
are coming forward into existence, and passing into the eternal 
World every day, which is at least 68,000, and consequently nearly 
fifty during each passing minute, — every individual of which the 
Supreme Disposer of events superintends at his entrance into life; 
and, at his departure from it, directs to his respective and eternal 
State of destination. Hence it follows that, could we take a view 
of the whole system of animation on our globe with the eye of Om- 
niscience, or even with the penetrating glance of an angelic being, 
we should behold every hour thousands of human and other ani- 
mated beings incessantly emerging into existence, and thousands, 
at the same time, departing into an unseen world, under a vast di- 
versity of circumstances; and this Succession and exit of human 
beings will incessantly go forward from age to age, till all the do- 
signs of Providence in relation to our world be fully accomplished. 
All which circumstances, and many others of a similar kind, must 
be taken into account, in order to our foraiing a comprehensive 
conception of the numerous bearings and the incessant agency of 
a Superintending Providence. 

From Natural History we learn the immense number and variety 
of the subordinate tribes of animated beings whioh inhabit the dif- 
ferent regions of earth, air, and sea — their economy and instincts 
— their modes of existence, and the manner in which the Create* 
provides for their various necessities.— From an aoquaintanoe with 
the History of the Arts and Mechanical Inventions , we- learn the 
gradual manner in which God directs the movements of the human 
mind, in making those improvements and discoveries whioh have 
a bearing upon the accomplishment of his eternal plans of meroyj 
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sod which tend to enlarge oar views of the amplitude and the 
glories of his kingdom. — From Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 
we learn the secondary causes or subordinate laws by which the 
Almighty supports and directs the natural constitution of the 
world — the wonderful manner in which our lives are every mo- 
ment supported — and the agencies by which fire, air, light, heat, 
and fertility are distributed through the globe, for promoting the 
comfort and happiness “ of everything that lives." — From Anatomy 
and Physiology we learn how “ fearfully and wonderfully we are 
made and preserved" — that our health and comfort depend upon 
the regular action of a thousand organical parts and functions 
over which we have no control — and that our very existence every 
moment is dependent on the superintendence of a Superior Power, 
“in whose hand our Breath is, and whose are all our ways." 

By an occasional study, then, of the subjects to which we have 
now alluded, we might gradually expand our conceptions of the 
range and operations of Divine Providence. Every geographical 
exploration of a new region of the globe — every scientific improve- 
ment and discovery — every useful invention — every eruption of a 
volcano— every shock of an earthquake — every hurricane and 
storm and tempest— every battle of the warrior— every revolution 
among the nations — and every detail in the newspapers we daily 
read, would lead ns to form some conceptions of the providential 
purposes of Him who is the Supreme Disposer of all events. — 
Even the arrangements of Divine Wisdom, with regard to the 
economy of the lower animals, ought not to be overlooked in such 
a survey. When we consider the immense number and variety of 
animated beings — that there are 600 species of quadrupeds, every 
species containing, perhaps, many millions of individuals; 4000 
species of birds; 3000 species of fishes; 700 hundred species of 
reptiles; and 44,000 different kinds of insects, besides many 
thousands of species altogether invisible to the ud assisted sight — 
when we consider that the structure and organization of all these 
different species are different from each other, and exactly adapted 
to their various situations and modes of existence, and that their 
multifarious wants in regard to food and habitation are all pro- 
vided for, and amply supplied by Him who, at the same time, ar- 
ranges and governs the affairs of ten thousand worlds — we must 
be lost in astonishment at the greatness of the Intelligence which 
formed them, and at the exuberance of that bounty which spreads 
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bo foil a table for so immense an assemblage of living beings! 
And were we transported to other worlds, we should doubtless be- 
hold still more ample displays of Divine Beneficence. 

We are here presented with a striking commentary on such pas- 
sages of the Sacred Volume as these : — “ The eyes of all look unto 
thee, 0 Lord! and thou givest them their meat in due season. 
Thou openest thy hand liberally, and satisfiest the desire of every 
living thing. The earth is full of thy riches, 0 Lord! so is the 
great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumerable, both 
great and small beasts. These all wait upon thee, and thou givest 
them their meat in due season. That which thou givest them 
they gather: Thou openest thine hand, they are filled with good.* 9 
0 Lord, thou preservest man and beast! How excellent is 
thy loving-kindness! Therefore the children of men shall put 
their trust under the shadow of thy wings. They shall be abun- 
dantly satisfied with the fatness of thy house,** 1 (of the table thou 
hast spread in thy world for all thine offspring,) “ and thou shalt 
make them drink of the river of thy pleasures.** One excellent 
practical effect which might flow from such contemplations would 
be to inspire us with feelings of humanity towards the inferior order 
of animals, and to prevent us from wantonly and unnecessarily 
torturing or depriving them of existence. For, since the Crea- 
tor and Preserver of us all has so curiously organized their bodies, 
and fitted them for the different regions in which they reside, and 
so carefully provided for all their wants, it must be His will that 
they should enjoy happiness according to the extent of their capa- 
cities; and, therefore, they ought to be considered as necessary 
parts of our sublunary system. — Another practical lesson we may 
derive from such surveys, is, to place an unshaken depen- 
dence upon God for our temporal subsistence, while we at the 
same time exert all our faculties in the line of active duty. 
“ Blessed is the man who trustoth in him; for there is no want to 

1 This and several other similar passages may be considered as more 
especially applicable to the bounty of Providence which God has provided 
for all hia creatures. The practice of tpirituaUzing such passages, as it is 
termed, has a tendency to caricature Scripture, and to twist it from its 
precise and sublime references, to accord with the vague fancies of injudi- 
cious minds. The literal meaning of Scripture is always the most appro- 
priate, emphatic, and mb lime; but it may, in some cases, be used by way 
of accommodation, inUlustrating Divine subjects, when it is applied with 
judgment and discrimination. 
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them that fear him. Hie ytfhng lions may naffer hunger, but they 
that fear the Lord shall not want any good thing.”— -He who decks 
the lily of the vale, and spreads ont a plentiful table to the fowls 
of heaven, to the beasts of the forest, to the creeping insect, and 
even to the microscopic animalcule, will never fail to supply the 
necessary wants of those who a do His will and hearken to the 
voice of his commandments.* And if at any time we be found 
destitute of daily food, and pining sway in penary and squalid dis- 
ease, we have too much reason to conclude that, in one way or 
another, either our deviation from the path of rectitude, or our 
distrust of Divine Providence, or our want of prudence and econo- 
my, has procured for its these things, 

1 have said that it is chiefly in the world in which we dwell tint 
the dispensations of Providence can be distinctly traced. But we 
must nevertheless admit, that the care and superintendence of 
God are as minutely exercised in the distant regions of the uni- 
verse as in our terrestrial sphere; though we are not permitted at 
present to inspect the particular details of His procedure in refer- 
ence to other orders of intelligences. We are not, however, alto- 
gether ignorant of some prominent features of the physical and 
moral economy of other worlds, in consequence of the discoveries 
of modern astronomical science. 

With respect to their physical economy, we behold a s triking 
variety in the Divine arrangements. We perceive one planetary 
World surrounded by two splendid and magnificent rings, one of 
them 204,000, and the other 184,000 miles in diameter, stretch- 
ing across its celestial canopy from one end of the heavens to 
another — moving With majestic grandeur around its inhabitants 
every ton hours, and diffusing a light equal to several thousands it 
moons like ours— which may be considered as a visible and per- 
manent emblem of the majesty and glory of their Creator. We 
perceive, connected with the same globe, seven moons, all larger 
than ours, of different magnitudes, and placed at different dis- 
tances, and revolving in different periods of time around that spa- 
cious world. The diversified aspects of these rings, as viewed 
from the different regions of the planet at different times, and the 
variety of appearances produced by the alternate rising, setting, 
culmination, and frequent eclipses, and other aspects of the moons, 
must present to the inhabitants a very granff and diversified and 
magnifioent soene of Divine operation* On the other hand* we 
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behold another planetary globe, destitute both ofringsaud moons, 
but which hap the starry heavens presented to view pearly in the 
same aspect in which we behold them. We pejrceive a third 
globe, much larger than them both, capable of containing 200 
fanes the number of the- inhabitants of our wprid-hoocompapied 
fa its course with four moon* to diffuse light fa the absence of 
the sun, and to diversify the aspeotof itsskyv > In some of these 
worlds, the succession of day and night is acoomplishedwithin the 
Cpaee of ten hours; fa others, {this revolution is not completed (till 
after the lapse of twenty-four hours, or of as many days. In 
some, the days and nights are nearly equalon every part of their 
surface, and they have little variety of seasons; m others, the 
Variety in the length of the days and the vicissitude of the seasons 
are nearly the same as those we experience fa our terrestrial world* 
Around some there appears a dense atmosphere, white others arc 
environed with atmospheres more rare and transparent. Soma 
move in the vicinity of the sun, and enjoy an abundant efflux 
of light and heat, while others are removed to the distance of 
1800 millions of miles from that central luminary. : Some finish 
the revolution of their year fa a few months; while others require 
12, 30, or even 80 of our years to complete their annual round* 
$onse appear adorned with majestic mountain scenery, and others 
seem to have great changes occasionally taking place fa their at- 
mospheres, or on their surfaces. There are many planetary bodies 
lately discovered which, there is every reason to believe, once 
formed the component parts of a larger globe; but by some mighty 
Catastrophe fa the dispensations of Heaven, it appears to have 
been burst asunder into the fragments we now behold* If the 
general proposition illustrated in Section IL of the preceding 
Chapter be admitted, such a fact would seem to indicate that a 
moral revolution has taken place among the intelligent beings who 
had originally been placed fa those regions; and that their fate 
Was involved fa the dreadful shook which burst asunder the globe 
they inhabited,, just os the fate of the Antediluvians was involved 
fa the shock by which the Solid crust of our globe was disrupted, 
at the period of the universal deiuge. 

These are some outlines fa the eoonomy of Providence which we 
can trace with regard to the arrangements of other worlds; but 
beyond such general aspects we are not permitted to penetrate, Co 
long as we sojourn fa tabernacles of day. But even such general 
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views afford some scope to the contemplative mind for forming 
enlarged conceptions of the grandeur and diversity, of the dis- 
pensations of God, in the worlds which roll in the distant regions 
of space. 

With regard to their moral economy, we may rest assured that 
the prominent outlines of it are materially the same as of that 
economy which relates to the inhabitants of our world. The fun- 
damental principles of the moral laws given to men, and which it 
is the great object of revelation to support and illustrate, are, 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and under- 
standing,” and, "Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” On 
these two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets. — 
Now we must at once admit, from the nature of the Divine Being, 
and from the relations in which rational beings stand to Him 
and to one another, that the Creator has enacted these laws as 
the great governing principles by whioh the actions of all intelli- 
gences in heaven, as well as upon earth, are to be directed. For 
the Governor of the world ean never be supposed to issue a law to 
any order of rational creatures, whioh would permit them to hate 
their Creator, or to hate those whom he has formed after his own 
image. Such a supposition would be inconsistent with the eternal 
rules of rectitude, and with the perfections of Deity; and the fact 
supposed, (if it could exist,) would introduce confusion and misery 
throughout the whole intelligent universe. And, therefore, we 
must necessarily admit that the laws to which I now advert are 
binding upon all the rational inhabitants which exist throughout 
Jehovah's dominions; and that it is by these that the moral order 
of all the Principalities and Powers of Heaven is preserved and 
directed. In those worlds where there is no change in the succes- 
sion of their inhabitants— -or, in other words, where there is no 
death, or where they are not produced by any process analogous 
to generation, but have a fixed and permanent residence— there 
will be no need for moral precepts corresponding to the Fifth and 
the Seventh Commandments of our moral law; and, in those worlds 
where property is common, and the bounties of the Creator axe 
equally enjoyed by all, there will be no necessity for a law corres- 
ponding to the Eighth Commandment; but the general principles 
on whioh these laws are founded will be applicable to all the other 
oircumstanoes and relations which actually exist; so that the prim- 
date and swrit and essence of our religion most be to all 
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the hdy inhabitants of the universe. And, therefore, it wiQ follow 
that every intelligent being that is animated and directed by such 
principles and affections, will be qualified for holding delightful 
intercourse with all holy beings throughout the universe of God, 
in whatever province of the Creator’s empire he may hereafter be 
placed; and, to qualify us for such harmonious and affectionate 
intercourses, is one great end of the salvation exhibited in the 
Gospel. So that, although we cannot, in our present state, acquire 
a minute and comprehensive knowledge of the moral history oi 
other worlds, of the special interpositions or manifestations of 
Deity in relation to them, or of the means by which they are car- 
ried forward in moral and intellectual improvement— yet we can 
trace the general principles or laws which form the basis of their 
moral and religious economy. For, as the laws of optics and the 
principle of gravitation pervade the whole material system, as far 
as the universe is visible to our unassisted vision — so the prin- 
ciple of supreme love to God, and sincere affection to fellow- 
intelligences, must pervade the intellectual universe wherever it 
extends; and, if any intelligent agents besides men have violated 
these laws, they must experience pain and misery and disorders 
analogous to those which are felt by the inhabitants of our apos- 
tate world. 

Thus I have endeavoured to show, that the combination of 
Science with Religion would tend to expand our views of Divine 
Providence — in the various arrangements of God, in relation to 
the human race, and to the subordinate tribes of sensitive beings 
— and in reference to some of the prominent features of his 
administration in distant worlds. And, therefore, though the 
Christian ought never to overlook the ways of Providence in 
relation to himself, and to his spiritual and domestic concerns, yet 
it would argue a selfishness and a sottishness altogether incon- 
sistent with the noble and expansive spirit of Christianity, to over- 
look all the other parts of the Theatre of Divine Dispensations, 
when a very slight degree of labour and research might be instru- 
mental in unfolding them to his view. 
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IV.— THE CONNEXION Of SCIENCE WITH RELIGION WOULD HATE A 

TENDENCY TO INDUCE IN CHRISTIANS A SPIRIT ON LIBERALITY, 

OF CANDOUR, AND OF ACCURACY IN JUDGING OF THE OPINIONS 
' AND ACTIONS OF MEN, AND OF THE DIVINE PROCEDURE AND OPERA- 
TIONS. 

Who is the most Candid and Liberal Being in the universe? 
God. — And why is God to be considered as the most Liberal In- 
telligence that exists? Because He embraces a minute, a full, and 
Comprehensive view of all the circumstances, connections, relations, 
habits, motives, temptations, modes of thinking, educational biases, 
physical affections, and other causes, that may influence the senti- 
ments or the conduct of any of his creatures.-^-Who, Among 
created intelligences may be viewed as endowed with these 
qualities in the next degree? The loftiest serAph that God l&aS 
created, who has winged his way to numerous worlds ; and 
taken the most extensive survey of the dispensations Of the 
Almighty, and of all creatures and events. — Who, Among the 
sons of men, is the most illiberal and inaccurate m judging of 
opinions, of persons, and of things? The man who has lived all 
his days within the smoke of his father's chimney, or within the 
confines of his native village— who has never looked beyond the 
range of his own religious party— whose thought* have always run 
in one narrow track — whose reading has been confined to two or 
three musty volumes, which have lain for ages on the same smoky 
shelf— who cares for nothing either in the heavens or the earth, 
but in so far as it ministers to his convenience, bis avarice, or 
hit sensual enjoyment— who will admit no sentiment to be true but 
what he may have heard broached by his parsCn— and whose con- 
versation seldom rises beyond mere gossiping chit-chat, and the 
slanderous remarks which are circulated among his neighbours. 
Such characters are entirely unqualified for forming a comet 
judgment, either of the sentiments and the actions of men, or 
of the works and the ways of God; for they are completely des- 
titute of the requisite data whereon to form a rational decision 
in relation to either of these subjeots. 

It may bo admitted as a kind of axiom, in our estimate of 
human character, that, in proportion to the ignoranoe, and the 
narrow range of view which characterise any individual, in a simi- 
lar proportion will be his want of candour, and his un fitn ess for 
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passing a sound judgment on any subject tbit is‘kfid before him-— . 
and that the man who has taken excursions through the widest 
range of thought, accompanied with a corresponding improvement 
of his moral powers, will always be the most liberal and candid in 
his decisions on the moral and intellectual qualities of others. 
To these maxims, few exceptions will generally be found. — In 
forming an enlightened judgment in regard to any action or ob- 
ject, it is essentially requisite, that we contemplate it in all its 
different features and aspects, and in all its minute circumstances, 
bearings, and relations. We would not hesitate for a moment to 
determine who is best qualified to give an accurate description of a 
city,— he who has only viewed its spires from * distance, while 
in rapid motion in his chariot— or he who has minutely surveyed 
all its streets, lanes, squares, public edifices, and surrounding 
scenery, in every variety of aspect; or, who appears most likely to 
form the most accurate and enlightened judgment in relation to 
any particular kingdom, — he who has jnst skirted along a few 
miles on one of its coasts, or he who has traversed its length 
and breadth in all directions, and mingled with every clasgof 
its inhabitants. On the same principle it must be admitted, 
that he who has viewed religion in all its aspects and bearings^ 
who has taken the most extensive survey of the manifestations cff 
God, and of tho habits and relations of men, is the best qualified 
to pronounco a candid and accurate decision on all the intellectual 
and moral cases that may come before him. , . ; :r 

- W the spirit of the above-stated sentiments be founded on reason 
and on fact, it will follow that, the more we resemble God in the 
amplitude of our intellectual views and benevolent affections, the 
more candid, and liberal, and accurate will our judgments be in 
reference to aM the actions, objects, and relations we contemplate. 
On the other hand, the man who is confined to a narrow range of 
thought and prospect, is continually blnpdering in the estimates he 
forms, both in respect to physical facts, to general principles, and 
<0 moral actions. He forms a premature and uncharitable opinion 
on every slander and report against hia neighbour. Be condemns 
Without hesitation, and throws an unmerited odium onwhoie 
bodied of men, because one or two of their number may have dig* 
played weakness and folly* He hated and despises mett and their 
opinions, because they behmg not to his petitichl or religious party, 
fie pronounce* his Mriens on the mptivea <*f men with aamuob 
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confidence as if he had surveyed their hearts with the eye c t 
Omniscience. He cannot hear an objection against his favourite 
opinions with patience, nor an apology for any set of principles 
but his own. He is arrogant and dogmatical in his assertions, and 
will make no concessions to the superior wisdom of others He 
sets himself, with violence, against every proposal for reformation 
in the church, because his forefathers never thought of it, and 
because such “innovations” do not suit his humour and precon- 
ceived opinions. He decides, in the most confident tone, on what 
God can and cannot do, as if he had taken the guage of infinite 
perfection; and he frets at the Divine dispensations when they do 
not exactly quadrate with his own humour and selfish views. 

With regard to the operations of the Most High he also forma 
the most foolish, and vague, and contradictory conceptions. Tell 
him of the vast dimensions of the planetary system, of the men 
and animals that live on the opposite side of the globe, of the an- 
nual and diurnal motion of the earth — that this world and its 
inhabitants are moving through the regions of space many thou- 
sands of miles every hour — that one of the planets is so large that 
it would contain 1400 worlds as spacious as ours — that another 
is flying through the tracts of immensity at the rate of a hundred 
thousand miles in an hour — and that light is darted from the sun 
with a velocity of 192,000 miles in a moment of time, — he will 
stare at you with astonishment at such extravagant assertions, and 
will sooner believe the stories of giants 100 feet high, and of 
fairies that can enter in crowds through the keyhole of his door. 
Instead of frankly acknowledging that “he is ignorant of such 
subjects, and of the grounds of such conclusions— that those that 
have studied them with intelligence are best capable of judging — 
that, if true, they must fill us with admiration of the glory of God 
— but that, as he has hitherto had no opportunity of examining 
such matters, he must suspend his assent till he enquire into the 
reasons which can be given for such amazing deductions.” Instead 
of such concessions, whioh are the dictates of modesty and of 
common sense, he will tell you at once, without hesitation, and 
without a blush at his presumptuous decisions, that “it is all ex- 
travagance and folly and idle romance, contrary to Scripture and 
reason and common sense;” and will not hesitate to brand you 
as a heretic, for endeavouring to break loose his intellectual tram- 
mels thus tacitly dedaring that he is for better qualified to pro* 
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Bounce a decision on such topics than all the philosophers and 
divines, and all the brightest geniuses who have appeared in the 
world for ages past; though he will at the same time admit, that 
he never gave himself the trouble to examine into such matters! 

His views of the providential dispensations of God are equally 
partial and distorted. If disease, or poverty, or misfortune, 
happen to his neighbour, especially if he had withdrawn from the 
religious party to which he belongs, it is considered as a penal 
judgment for his error and apostaoy. If prosperous circumstances 
attend his family or his religious party, it is viewed as a sign of 
Divine approbation. He seldom views the hand of God, except in 
uncommon occurrences; and then, he imagines that a miracle is 
performed, and that the wheels of nature are stopped in order to 
accomplish the event. He seldom looks beyond the precinots of 
his own church or nation, to observe the movements of the Divine 
footsteps towards other tribes of his fallen race. He overlooks 
the traces of Divine operation which are every moment to be seen 
above and around him — and yet, in the midst of all such partial 
and contracted views, he will sometimes decide on the Wisdom 
and Rectitude of the WayB of God, with as much confidence as 
if he had entered into the secret councils of the Eternal, and sur- 
veyed the whole plan of his procedure. 

Such are a few prominent outlines of the character of thousands, 
whose names are enrolled as members of the visible church — 
whose illiberality and self-conceit are owing to the contracted 
notions they have formed of God and of Religion. And surely, 
it must appear desirable to every enlightened Christian, that every 
proper means should be used to prevent rational immortal beings 
from remaining enchained in such mental thraldom. 

On the other hand, the man who takes an enlightened view of 
all the works and dispensations of God, and of all the circum- 
stances and relations of subordinate beings, necessarily acquires 
a nobleness and liberality of mind, and an accuracy in judging of 
things human and divine, which no other person can possess. He 
does not hastily take up an evil report against his neighbour; for 
he considers how unfounded suoh reports often are, and how 
much they are owing to the insinuations of envy or of malice. 
And, when he can no longer doubt of an evil action being sub- 
stantiated against any one, he does not triumph over him in the 
language of execration; for, ho considers all the circumstances, 
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relations, feelings, sod temptations with which he may have h mm 
surrounded; ha considers, that he himself is afrail sinful mmr 
ture,and might posribly hare fallen in a similar way, had he been 
placed in the same situation. He does not trumpet forth the 
praises of a man who has performed one brilliant benevolent deed, 
as if he were a character to be admired and eulogised — while the 
general coarse of his life is marked with vice, and an utter for- 
getfulness of God and Religion; nor does her fix a stigma of im- 
morality upon the person who may have acted foolishly or sinfully 
in one or two- instances, while the general tenor of his conduct bis 
been marked by parity and rectitade: for, in both cases he con- 
siders, that it is not an isolated action, *but general habits, which 
determine the character of any individual. He esteems the Wise 
and tho Good, and holds friendly intercourse with them, to what- 
ever political or religions party they belong. He can bear, with 
affability and candour, to have his opinions contradicted, and can 
differ from his neighbour in many disputed points, while, at the 
same time, he values and esteems him. He will not brand a man 
as a Heretic or a Deist, because he takes a view of some dogmas 
in Theology- in a different light from what he himself does; 
for be considers the difference of habits, studies, pursuits, and 
educational prejudices, which must have influenced his opinions; 
and makes due allowance for the range of thought to which he 
may have been accustomed. He is always disposed to attribute 
the actions of others to good motives, when he has no proof to the 
contrary. He. uses «k* threats nor physical force to support his 
opinions, or to convinoe gainsayers; .for he knows that no extar* 
nil coercion can illuminate the mind, and that the strength of ar- 
guments, and the foroe of truth, can alone produce oonvictioa* 
He is convinced how ignorant he is, notwithstanding all his study, 
observations, and researches, and presses forward, as long sis he 
lives, to higher degrees of knowledge and of moral improvement. 

He is an active promoter of every scheme that tends to enlighten 
and meliorate mankind, and to extend the knowledge of salvation 
to the ends of the earth; for he considers that it is not by mhnetsa^ 
but by the isrifoiidiaate agency of intelligent beingsy that ^God'wil 
effectuate the illumination and the moral renovation* efodr tifm*- 
taterace. He views the epeeial agency of God in afl theme * te 
meats of the Boiontiffo, the Religious, and the Political world, and 
pereeiwes : Him accomplishing^ his purpose, in the mvantmus of 
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human genius, and in the economy of the minutest insect, as well 
as in the earthquake, the storm, and the convulsions of nations ; for 
he considers the smallest atom, and the Hosts of Heaven, as 
equally directed by Eternal Wisdom, and equally necessary in the 
universal chain of creatures and events. He displays a becoming 
modesty in speaking of the ways and the works of God. When 
he meets with any dark and afflictive dispensation in the course 
of Providence, he does not fret and repine, but is calm and re- 
signed, conscious that he perceives only a small portion of the 
chain of God’s dispensations, and is, therefore, unable to form a 
just comparison of the connexion of any one part with the whole. 
When he contemplates the depraved and wretched condition of 
the greater part of the world, at present, and for thousands of 
years past, notwithstanding the salvation which has been achieved 
for sinners of mankind, he is for from arraigning the Divine good- 
ness and rectitude, in leaving so many nations “ to walk in their 
own ways;* for he knows not what relation this dfrma l scene may 
bear, what influence it may have, or what important impressions 
it may produce, on worlds and beings with which we are at present 
unacquainted. 

He is cautious in pronouncing decisively respecting the dispen- 
sations of God, m regard to the unwmeatlarge. He admires and 
adores the Condescension and the Love of God, in the plan of Sal- 
vation which the Gospel exhibits, and feels an interest in it far 
beyond that of any other special manifestation of Deity; but he 
dares not set limits to the Divine Attributes and Operations. He 
considers himself at present, with regard to the grand system of 
the Universe, in a situation similar to that of a small insect on one 
of the stones of a magnificent edifice, which sees only a few hair- 
breadths around it, and is altogether incapable of surveying the 
symmetry, the order, and beauty of the structure, and of forming 
an adequate conception of the whole. He considers that he has 
never yet surveyed the millionth part of Jehovah’s empire, and, 
therefore, cannot tell what the Eternal Sovereign has been pleased 
to exhibit in its numerous provinces; and, least of all, can he 
ever presume to dive into the depths of interminable ages, and 
boldly declare what the Almighty will, or will not do, through 
eternity to come. In short, he endeavours to take a view of all 
the manifestations of Deity within his reach, from every source of 
information which lies before him, and as for as his limited fooul- 
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ties will permit. He does not call in question the discoveries of 
Science, because they bring to his ears most astonishing reports of 
the Wisdom and Omnipotenoe of Jehovah; and of the boundless 
extent of his kingdom; bat rejoices to learn, that the grandeur of 
his dominions is actually found to correspond with the lofty de- 
scriptions of Divine Majesty and Glory recorded in the volume at 
Inspiration, and is thereby inspired with nobler hopes of the glory 
and felicity of that heavenly world where he expects to spend an 
endless existence. 

If, then, such be some of the features in the character of the 
enlightened Christian; if liberality and candour, and accurate in 
Vestigation, mark the judgments he pronounces on the sentiments 
and the actions of men, and on the works and ways of God; and 
if such views and feelings ought to be considered as more con- 
genial to the noble and benevolent spirit of our religion, than the 
narrow and distorted notions of a contracted mind, — it must be 
an object much to be desired, that the mass of the Christian 
world be led into such trains of thought, as might embne their 
minds with a larger proportion of this spirit. And, if diversified 
and occasional discussions on the topics to which we have adverted 
would have a tendency to produce this desirable effect, it is ob- 
vious, that suoh branches of knowledge as are calculated to enlarge 
the capaoity of the mind, and to throw a light over the revelations 
and the works of God, should no longer be overlooked in the range 
of. our religious contemplations. 

▼.-—THU BXTEZfpXVn BASS! OF THOUGHT WHICH THE UVEBSUUS 

OBJECTS M NATURE PRESENT, WOULD HAVE A TENDENCY TO JS- 

flOnBB TO WITH A SPIRIT OF PIETY AND PROFOUND HUMILITY. 

It is owing, in many instances, to want of attention to the im- 
pressive displays of Wisdom and Omnipotence in the material 
world, that our pious feelings and devotional exercises are so cold 
and languid. We stalk about on the surface of the earth, and 
pass from one day to another, without reflecting on the grand and 
complicated machinery around us, which is carrying us along 
through the regiqnsof space, and from one portion of duration to 
another, as if the ooghty energies of the Eternal Mind, exerted in 
our behalf, were unworthy of pur acknowledgment or regard. 
How few, for e xam ple, reflect, when they open their eyes In the 
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mornings and perceive the first beams of the rising sun, that, since 
they lay down to sleep, the Divine Power has been exerted in car- 
jrying them more than four thousand miles round to the eastward, 
fn order that they might again be cheered with the morning light; 
and that, during the same period, they, along with the earth and 
$ts vast population, have been carried forward 476,000 miles from 
that portion of space which they occupied seven hours before? 1 Or, 
if they have no idea of the motion of the earth, and attach no be- 
lief to such an opinion, how is it they do not reflect, that, after 
night has thrown its shades around them, the sun, and ten thou- 
sand other vast globes, must move several hundred) of millions of 
miles, before their eyes can again behold the light of day! Either 
the one or the other of these cases must be the fact; and, in either 
case, there is presented to our view, a display of the Omnipotence 
tmd the Superintendence of Him in whom we live and move, which 
demands our gratitude, our admiration, and praise. And can it 
Over be supposed, that such reflections, combine^ with all the other 
excitements to reverence and gratitude, will not tend to elevate 
qut contemplations, and to raise our pious, feelings to a higher 
pitch of devotion? Whether the Psalmist entertained any views 
of t^is hind* when be composed the ninety-second Psalm, we can- 
pot certainly determine; but I presume, the pious and contem- 
plative mind, when awakening from the slumbers of the night, 
under such impressions, might sing the first part of .that song of 
praise with peculiar emphasis and delight — “ It is a good thing to 

? ‘ve thanks toJeWah, and to sing to thy name, O, thou Most 
igh! to show forth thy loving-kindness in the morning. For 
1 When it is here said that we are carried “ more than 4000 miles round 
lft the eastward" during the honrs of sleep— the author refers to the diurnal 
motion of the earth from west to easi The rate of this motion is different 
the inhabitants Of different latitudes. At the Equator the inhabitants 
lie tarried at the fate of 1008 miles an hour, and if seven hours be allowed 
lar nightly repose, they are csrrMxcomd 7266 miles dipipg sleep*, Those 
who live m the52nd deiree ofr latitude, aa the inhabitants of places near 
London, the 

soars* of seven hours, are carried Ml 445$ miles. The inhabitants of 
Greenland^ At 14k 09°, during the same time, move only 2570 miles ; and 
were themjmy inhabitants at the S8th degree of fedftfude, nr within two 
degrees of the polar points, their motion, during seven hours, would not 
exceed ,252 miles. — Whenitisf&id we are carried forward during the same 
time, 470,000 miles' -the tfaftitnce is ter the annual motion of the earth, 
which Is at the kata ef sixty-eight thousand miles' every hour, and eons* 

5 neatly 470,000 mUo^during the fttyeAhofers supposed j tt.be allotted to 

ulU J/ov £*> -v ’i-i.-' , - ; • 
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thou, Lord, hast made me glad through thy weak* (or thy power* 
fdl energy ,) — “ I will triumph in the works of thy hands. 01*>rdl 
bow great am thy works 1 and thy thoughts* (or contrivances) 
u are very deep! A brutish man knoweth not, n ei th e r doth aM 
understand this.” # 

An extensive aoquaintanee with nature and sdenoe, ocrnwsd 
with Christian principle, would also induce profaumd AeawWy. 
The man, who has made excursions through the most diversified 
regions of thought, is deeply sensible of the little progress he has 
attained, and of the vast and unbounded field of Divine science 
which still remains to be explored. When be considers the in* 
mense variety of sublime subjects which the Volume of Inspiraj 
tion exhibits, and of which he has obtained but a very faint and 
imperfect glimpse — the comprehensive extent, and the intricate 
windings of the operations of Providence, and the infinite number 
of beings over which it extends — the amplitude and magnifioense 
of that glorious universe over which Jehovah presides, and how 
a portion of it lies open to his minute inspection — he is 
humbled in the dust at the view of his own insignificance; he sees 
himself to be a very babe in knowledge; and, as it were, 
emer ging from the gloom of ignorance into the first dawning® of 
light and intelligence. He feels the full force and spirit of 
poet’s sentiments — 

"Much learning shows ham Uttk mortals know." 

When he considers the comprehensive extent of the Divine law 
and its numerous bearings on every part of his conduct, and on sU 
the diversified relations in which he stands to his God, and to his 
fellow-men; and when he reflects on his multiplied deviations 
from tiiat eternal rule of rectitude, he is ashamed and oonfounoed 
in the presence of the Holy One of Israel, and on a review or 
his former pride and self-oonoeit, is constrained to adopt the lan- 
guage of Agur and of Asaph— ^ Surely I am more brotish thao 
any man, and have not the understanding of a man.* 
was I, and ignorant, I was as a beast before thee * He ****** 
meanest and the most ignorant of his species^ as but a ft* ** 
grees below him in the scale of intelligence, and sees no I***® 
why he should glory over his fellows. 

This sentiment might be illustrated from the example of son* 
of the most eminent men in whose minds sdenoe and religion 
combined. The Honourable Mr. Bonn waa the most unWBMje* 
and woo o m fa l explorer of the works of God, in the age ifi 
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be lived, and all bis philosophical pursuits were consecrated to the 
service of Religion. Among the excellent traits in his character, 
humility was the most conspicuous. "He had about him,” says 
Bishop Barnet, "all the unaffected neglect of pomp in clothes, 
lodging, furniture, and equipage, which agreed with his grave and 
serious course of life,” and was courteous and condescending to 
the meanest of his fellow-men. "He had,” says the same author, 
"the profoundest veneration for the great God of heaven and 
earth that ever 1 observed in any person. The very name of God 
was never mentioned by him without a pause, and a visible stop in 
his discourse; and the tenor of his philosophical and theological 
writings is in complete unison with these traits of character. — Sir 
Isaao Newton, too, whose genius seemed to know no limits but 
those of the visible universe, was distinguished by his modesty, 
humility , and meekness of temper. He had such an humble opinion 
of himself, that he had no relish of the applause whioh was so 
deservedly paid him. He would have let others run away with the 
glory of his inventions, if his friends and countrymen had not been 
more jealous of his honour than he was himself. He said a little 
before his death, "I do not know what 1 may appear to the world, 
but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the 
sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then finding a pebble 
or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth 
lay all undiscovered before me.” 

The same sentiment might have been illustrated from the lives 
of Bacon, Locke, Dr. Boerhaave, Hervey, Nieuwentyt, Ray, Der- 
ham, the Abbe Pluche, Bonnet, and other eminent characters, who 
devoted their stores of knowledge to the illustration of the Chris- 
tian system. For an extensive knowledge of the operations of God 
has a natural tendency to produce humility and veneration; and 
wherever it is combined with pride and arrogance, either among 
philosophers or divines, it indicates a lamentable deficiency, if not 
a complete destitution, of Christian principle, and of all those 
tempers whioh form the bond of union among holy intelligences. 
After the attention of Job had been directed to the works of God, 
and when he had contemplated the inexplicable phenomena of the 
Divine agency in the material world, he was ashamed and con- 
founded at his former presumption; and, in deep humility, ex- 
claimed, "1 have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but 
now mine eye secth thoe; wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in 
dust and ashes.” — In accordance with what has been now stated. 
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we find, that the most exalted intelligences, who, of course, possess 
the most extensive views of the works and providential arrange- 
ments of God, are represented as also the most humble in their 
deportment, and as displaying the most profound reverence in their 
incessant adorations. They “fall down before him who sits upon 
the throne; and cast their croums before the throne, saying. Thou art 
worthy, 0 Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power; for thou 
hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created.” Their moral conduct evinces the same lowly temper of 
mind. They wait around the throne, in the attitude of motion, 
with wings outspread, ready to fly, on the first signal of their 
Sovereign’s will; they "do his commandments, hearkening to the 
voice of his word,” and do not disdain to perform important ser- 
vices, in our wretched world, to the meanest human being who is 
numbered among “ the heirs of salvation.” In like manner, were 
toe indued with the grasp of intellect, the capacious minds, the 
extensive knowledge, and the moral powers which they possess, we 
would also display the same humble and reverential spirit, and fed 
ashamed of those emotions of vanity and pride, which dispose so 
many of the human family to look down with contempt on their 
fellow-mortals. 


If the leading train of sentiment which pervades this work be 
admitted, the following general conclusions may be deduced: — 
That, in conducting the religious instruction of the young, the 
works of God in the material world, and the most striking dis- 
coveries which have been made as to their magnitude, variety, end 
mechanism, should be frequently exhibited to their view, in mmUe 
detail; as illustrations of the attributes of the Deity, and of those 
descriptions of his nature and operations contained in the Volume 
of Inspiration;— that the books put into their hands should contain, 
among other subjects, popular and striking descriptions of the facta 
and appearances of nature; — that seminaries should be established 
for the occasional instruction of young persons, from the age of 
fifteen to the age of twenty or thirty, or upwards, in all thorn 
popular branches of natural and moral science which havo a ten- 
dency to enlarge the capacity of their minds, and to expand their 
conceptions of the incessant agency of God; — and that the Minis** 
ters of Religion^ in their public instructions, should frequently 
blend their discussions of divine topics with illustrations derived 
from the soenes of Creation and Providence. 
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CONTAINING 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Kotb L p. b3.--Ilkutration of the rate of Motion in the Heaeenly Bodies on the 
tuppotiUon that the Earth it at retL 

The distance of the ran is about 05 millions of miles; consequently, the 
diameter of the circle he would describe around the earth would be 190 mil- 
lions, and its circumference 697,142,857, which forms the extent of the circuit 
through which he would move in 24 hours, if the earth were at rest 1 his 
number, divided by 24, gives 24,880,952, the number of miles he would move 
in an hour; and tnis last number divided by 60, gives 414,682, the number 
of miles he would move in a minute. The nearest star is reckoned to be at 
least 20,000,000,000,000, or twenty billions of miles distant from the earth; 
consequently, its daily circuit round our globe would measure more than 
125,000,000,000,000 miles. This ram, divided by 86,400, the number of seconds 
in a day, would give, 1,454,861,111, or somewhat more than one thousand 
four hundred millions of miles, for its rate of motion in a second of time, — a 
motion, which, were it actually existing, would, in all probability, shatter the 
oniveree to atoms. , . ... . ... 

The unlearned reader may, perhaps, acquire a more distinct idea of this 
explanation in the following figure;— 

Let the small circle A, in the 
centre, represent the Earth, and 
the circle BODE the orbit of 
the Sun, on the supposition 
that he moves round the earth 
every 24 houro. The line A B 
will represent the distance of 
the Sun from the Earth, or 95 
millions of miles. The line B D 
the diameter of the orbit be 
would describe; and the circle 
BODE the circumference 
along which he would move 
every day, or 597 millions of 
miles, which is somewhat more 
than three times the diameter. 

If the line A F represent the 
distance of the nearest star, 
the circle F G H I will 
represent the circuit through 
which it would move every 24 
hours, if the earth were at 

rest. It is obvious from the A .. .. 

figure that since the stars are at a greater distance from the earth than the 
suo, the circle they would describe around the earth would be larger in pro- 
portion, and, consequently, their velocities would be proportionately more 
tapid ; since they would move through their larger circles in the same time in 
which the sun moved through his narrower sphere. But, the supposition that 
the earth is the centre of all the celestial motions, and that the different stars 
are daily moving round it with different velocities, and the slowest of these 
motions so inconceivably rapid, is so wild and extravagant, that it appears 
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altogether inconsistent with the harmony of the universe, with the wisdom 
and intelligence of the Deity, and with all the other arrangement* be haa 
made in the eystem of nature. 


Notb H, PL 84 — SUutMvm cfthe Prmsim mtrf GomprmmUU tg qf 
the Atmosphere. — The Diving Bell, etc. 

The pressure of the atmosphere is most strikingly illustrated by means of 
the air-pump. But as few persons, comparatively, possess this instrument, 
the following experiments, which any person may perform at pleasure, are 
sufficiently convincing on this point Take a common wine glass, and fill it 
with waters apply a piece of paper over the mouth of the glass; press the 
paper to the rim of the glass with the palm of the hand; turn the glass upside 
down; withdraw the hand from thepaper; and the water will be supported 
by the pressure of the atmosphere. That it Is the atmospherical pressure, and 
not the paper, which supports the water, is evident; for the paper, instead of 
being pressed down by the weight of the water, is pressed upward by the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and appears concave, or hollow in the middle. If 
the flame of a candle be applied to the paper, it may be held for an in* 
definite length of time dose to the paper, without setting fire to it The 
same fact is proved by the following experiment Take a glass tabs, of any 
length, and of a narrow bore; put one end of it in a basin of water ; apply 
the mouth to the other end, and draw out the air by suction ; the water will 
immediately rise towards the top of the tube; and if the finger or thumb be 
applied to the top of the tube, to prevent the admission of air, and the tube 
removed from the basin of water, the Water in the tube will be supported by 
the pressure of the atmosphere on the lower end; Again:— Take a winegfatf^ 
and bum a small bit of paper in it; and while the paper is burning, press the 
palm of the hand upon the mouth of the glass,and it will adhere to the hand 
with considerable force. In this case the pressure of the atmosphere will be ms* 
sibty felt; for it will sometimes require a considerable force to detach the 
glass from the hand. 

The following experiment will also illustrate the press u re of the atmosphere^ 
Take a tin vessel about six or seven inches long and three in diameter with 
its mouth about a quarter of an inch wide, as B P in Fig. 46. Pieroe a num- 
ber of small holes in its bottom, about the diameter of a common sewing 
needle. Plunge the vessel in water ; and when foil, cork it up, so that no air 
can enter at top, While it remains corked no water will run out, being pre* 
vented by the atmospheric pressure, but the moment it is uncorked, the 
water will issue from the small holes in the bottom by the pressure air from 
above.— The same experiment may be made by taking a tube, G ti. Fig. 47, 
seven or eight inches long, and about three-fourths of an inch diameter, cav- 
ing a smalfhole on each side, I K. When filled with water and corked no 
water will run out, but when the cork is removed the water will run out at 
I and K, illustrating the lateral pressure of the atmosphere. This experiment 
explains the reason of ale, etc., not running from the tap till the removal o( 
the spiggot. 

The pressure of the atmosphere explains a variety of common phenomena. - 
When we take a draught of water out of a basin or a running stream, we 
Immerse our mouth in the water, and make a vacuum by drawing in the air; 
the pressure of the atmosphere upon the external surface of the water then 
forces it into the mouth. The same cause explains the process of a child cook- 
ing its mother's breasts— the action of a boys sucker in lifting large stones— 
the rise of water in pumps— the effects produced by cement * — the firm adhesion 
of snails and periwinkles to rocks and stones— the scarcity of water in the 
time of hard nests— and the fact, already mentioned, that a cask will not run 
by the cock, unless a hole be opened in some other part of the cask. 

The following experiment illustrates the comprusibilitg of air and at the 
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mm* time the principle upon which the Diving BeU to constructed. Let ABL 
Fig. 48, represent a large tumbler, nearly filled with water. Place a piece or 
cork on the surface of the water, and over the oork an ale-glass, C D, with its 


Ficl 46. Fia 47. Fio. 48. 



month downwards: then trash the glass perpendicularly down towards the 
bottom of the tumbler, ana the cork will appear swimming a little above the 
bottom— Indicating that there is no water above it in the ale-glass, but only 
air, which prevents the entrance of the water. If the water in the tumbler 
be supposed to represent the water of a river or of the sea, the ale-glass will re- 
present the diving bell in which a person may sit with safety in tne depths of 
the sea without danger, provided fresh air be supplied. A small quantity of 
water will be found to have entered the ale-glass, and the deeper it is plunged 
in any vessel the higher will the water rise within it ; which proves the com- 
pressibility of the air within the glass. 

The diving bell has been much used of late in recovering valuable articles 
from the wreck of ships that had sunk in deep waters, and in blowing up 
such wreck as are sunk near the mouths of rivers, and form impediments to 
navigation — by means of powder ignited by the electric spark. — Such inven- 
tions as that now stated may be applied to practical and beneficial purposes, 
and 'perhaps to purposes more diversified and extensive than we can in 
the mean time anticipate. The diving bell has lately been employed in the 
harbour of Sebastopol, with a view to the recovery of the sunken ships of war 
belonging to Buraia. 


Note HL — On tbs ideas of Magnitude , Motion, and Duration, as expressed by 
Numbers Pages 114, 120, etc. 

In the pages referred to and in other parts of this work some very large 
numbers are expressed in figures. Some readers have insinuated, that it would 
have been better to express such numbers in words. The author, however, is of 
a different opinion; because, to some readers not much acquainted with ATwms- 
ration, a thousand trillions would convey nearly the same idea as a thousand 
nomUions, though the one number contains fifty-eight pianos of figures, and the 
other only twenty-two. It is chiefly the number of figures, or ciphers* in such 
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large sums, that leads ns to form a comparative estimate of their value or 
extent Our Ideas of magnitude and extension conveyed by such numbers 
must, of course, be very vagu< and undefined. If we have been accustomed 
to travelling we have a tolerable clear conception of a hundred, and even of 
a thousand miles; but we have no clear nor adequate conception of a body, or 
of a portion of space, ten hundred thousand, ten hundred mflMoos, or tea 
hundred billions of miles In extent The mind, however, may be abated in 
its conceptions, and in its comparative estimate of different numbqi* by fix- 
ing on some particular number as a standard. according. So r 

reckoning, we suppose, that 5828 years have elapsed since the. 
ment of time, the number of seconds, or moments, in this period, 1 
to 183.913,782,212. or one hundred aud eight y. three thou “ ~ 

and thirteen millions, seven hundred and eighty- two thoi ^ 

and twelve, which is les than a fifth part of a billion. If the c 
nearest stars from the earth lie at least twenty billions df n 
distance may be otherwise expressed by saying, that tho nu 
which intervene between us and these bodies is more than a / 
greater than the number of moments which have elapsed since ( 
and, by a similar comparison, it will be found, that the irambayj 
miles within the limits of the planetary system, is 132,000,000,0' 
oue hundred and thirty-two thousand billions of times j 
number of moments in 6828 years. * * - 

It has been computed, that the earth, supposing it a solid glob* co n t ai n s 
about 30,000,000,000 000.000.000,000, 000, OQO, 000, or thirty quintfflions of grains 
of sand, supposing a hundred grains of sand to be equal in length to an inch, 
and, consequently, a million of such groins for every cubical inch. If we ms 
this number as a standard for estimating the number of cubical miles con- 
tained within the S|>ace which intervenes between us and the nearest star* 
we shall find that the number of cubical miles comprehended within this spaas 
is more than ten thousand millions of times greater than the number of tho 
grains of sand contained in the globe on which we dwelL 
Though the human mind can form no definite conception of such numbed 
and magnitudes, yet it may be useful occasionally to reflect on such subjects; 
ss it is the only, or at least the principal mode by which limited minds like 
ours can approximate to an idea of the infinity of the Creator; and if an 
image of infinity is presented to the mind in the spaces comprehended within 
the limits of our system, how overpowering the conception of innumerable 
Systems, to which ours beats no more proportion than a drop of water to tbs 
mighty ocean ! How ineffably glorious must be the attributes of that Incom- 
prehensible Being who pervades every part of tins vast universe, and who 
continually superintends all its minute and diversified movement* 1 , 


Noti IY, p. 282. — On the Means by which it may Probably be Ascertained whether 
tho Moon be a Habitable World . 

About the year 1818, the Author published, in the Monthly Hagasine, a 
few observations on the surface of the Moon, in which a few remarks were 
offered on this subject. The following is an extract from that enmm—A, 
cation:— 

44 If we be ever to obtain an ocular demonstration of the habitability of 
any of the celestial orbs, the Moon is the only one where we can expect to 
trace, by our telescopes, indications of the agency of sentient or intelli- 
gent beings; and 1 am pretty much convinced, that a long-con tinned series 
of observations on this planet, by a number of individuals 1 in different places 
' might completely set at rest the question, 1 Whether the Mponbea habitable 
> world.' Were a vast number of penorri;lriMffl^fft pmf dT the *orld, to 
devote themselves to a particular survey of the Moon — were (fiffereht portions 
of her surface allotted to different individual* as the object of their partien- 
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tar research— were every mountain, hill, cavern, cliff, and plain, accurately 
Inspected— and every change and modification in the appearance of particu- 
lar spots carefully marked and represented in a series of delineations, it might 
lead to some certain conclusions, both as to her physical constitution, and 
her ultimate destination. It can be demonstrated, that a telescope which 
magnifies 100 times, will show a spot on the Moon’s surface, whose diameter 
Is 1223 yards; and one which magnifies 1000 times, will, of course, enable us 
to perceive a portion of her surface, whose size is only 122 yards; and, conse- 
quently, an object, whether natural or artificial, of no greater extent than 
one of our large edifices, (such as 8t. Paul’s Cathedral, London,) may, by such 
an instrument, be easily distinguished. Now, if every minute point on the 
lunar surface were accurately marked by numerous observers, it might be as- 
certained whether any changes are taking place, either from physical causes, 
or from the operations of intelligent agents. If a large forest were cutting down 
—if a city were building in an open plain, or extending its former boundaries 
— if a barren waste were changing into a scene of vegetation — or, if an im- 
mense concourse of animated beings were occasionally assembled on a par- 
ticular spot, or shifting from one place to another— each changes would be 
indicated by certain modifications of shade, colour, or motion; and, conse- 
quently, would furnish a direct proof of the agency of intelligent beings 
analogous to man, and of the Moon being a habitable globe. For although 
we may never be able to distinguish the inhabitant* of the Moon (if any exist), 
vet if we can trace those rffette which can how only from the operations of 
intelligent agents, it would form a complete demonstration of their existence^ 
on the same ground on which a navigator concludes an unknown island to 
be inhabited, when he perceives human habitations and cultivated fielda 
“ That changes occasionally happen on the lunar hemisphere, next the 
earth, appeara from the observations of Herscbel and Schroeter, particularly 
from those of the latter. In the Transactions of the Society of Natural Philo- 
sophy at Berlin, Schroeter relates, that, on the 80th December, 1791, at five 
o’clock, p.m., with a seven-feet reflector, magnifying 161 times, he perceived 
the commencement of a small crater on the 6outh west declivity of the vol- 
canic mountain in the Mare Crieium , having a shadow of at least 2"*5. On 
the 11th January, at twenty minutes past five, on looking at this place 
again, he could see neither the new crater nor its shadow. Again, on the 4th 
January, 1792, he perceived, in the eastern crater of Helicon, a central moun- 
tain, of a clear grey colour, 8" in diameter, of which, during many years? 
observations, he had perceived no trace. • This appearance,' he adds, ’Is 
remarkable, as probably from the time of Hevelius, the western part of Heli- 
con has been forming into its present shape, and Nature seems, iu that dis- 
trict, to be particularly active.’— In making such minute observations as 
those to which I allude, it would be proper, along with an inspection of the 
$Joon*s luminous disk, to mark the appearances of different portions of her 
dark hemisphere, when it is partially enlightened by the reflected light from 
the earth, soon after the appearance of new moon. These researches would 
require a long-continued scries of the most minute observations, by numerous 
observers in different regions of the globe, which conld be effected only by 
exciting, among the bulk of mankind, a general attention to such investiga- 
lions. But were this object accomplished, and were numerous observations 
made from the tope of mountains, and in the serene 6ky of southern climes, 
where the powers of the telescope are not counteracted by dense vapours, 
there can be little doubt that direct proofs would be obtained, that the Moon 
Ss a habitable world; or, at least, that the question in rclution to this point 
would be completely set at rest-’* 


Non V. — Remark* on the pretended diteovery of a Lunar Fortification. 

The British public, some years since, was amused by the announcement of 
O discovery said to nave been made by Professor Frauenhofei of Munich, 
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This gentleman was mid to have discovered a fortification in the Moon, and 
to have distinguished several lines of roads, supposed to be the work of the 
lunar inhabitants. It is scarcely necessary to say, that such announcements 
are obviously premature. To perceive distinctly in the Moon the shape of 
an object which resembles a fortification, it is requisite, that that object be of 
a much larger sfse than our terrestrial rampart* Besides, although an object 
resembling one of our fortifications were perceived on the surface of the Moon 
there would be no reason to conclude, that it served the same purpose as for* 
tifications do among us. We are so much accustomed to war in our terres- 
trial system, and reflect so little on its diabolical nature, that we are apt to 
imagine that it must form a necessary employment even in other world* To 
be assured that a fortification existed in the Moon for the same p u rpose s as 
with os, would indeed be dismal tidings from another world; for it an old bo 
a necessary conclusion, from such intelligence, that the inhabitants of that 
globe are actuated by the same principles of depravity, ambition, and revenge, 
which have infected the moral atmosphere of our sublunary world. With 
regard to the pretended discovery of the lunar roadt, it may not be i mp tupw 
to remark, that such roads need to have been at least 400 feet broad, or ten 
times the breadth of om* in order to be perceived as Bunt lines through a 
telescope which magnifies a thousand times; which is a higher power, 1 pm* 
some, than Frauen bofer can apply with dilinclntet to any of his telescope* 
It is not at all likely that the lunar inhabitants are of such a gigantic ate, or 
employ carriages of such au enormous bulk, as to require roads of such dimen* 
■Ion* since the whole surface of the Moo* is only the thirteenth part of thri 
area of our globe. 

Scbroeter conjectured the existence of a great dty to the north of Martin 
(a spot on the Moon). and of an extensive canal towards Hygena. (another 
spot), and he represents part of the spot named Mare Imbrium, to be as fer- 
tile as the CampaniA. Similar remarks to those now stated will apply to 
these conjectures of Schrocter. We are too apt to imagine, that the objects 
We perceive in the Moon must bear a certain resemblance to those with which 
we are acquainted on the Earth; whereas there is every reason to believe, from 
the variety we perceive in nature, that not one world resembles another, ex 
oept |n soma of its more prominent and general arrangement* The Mooo 
bean* general resemblance to the Earth, in its being diversified with motm 
tains and valleys; but the positious and arrangement of these objects in the 
Moon, and the tocnery they exhibit, are materially different from, what ap- 
pears on the surface of the terraqueous globe. 


Note VI, p.337 . — On a Plurality of World*. 

The doctrine of a plurality of worlds is now admitted as highly prohabl* 
both by philosophers and by enlightened divine* But it has been admitted 
by many persons on grounds that are too general and vague, and, conse- 
quently, a full conviction of its truth is seldom produced in the mind. In 
different parts of the preceding volume I have all along taken it for granted, 
because I consider it as susceptible of a moral demonstration . — The following 
beads of argument, were they fully illustrated, would go far to carry demon- 
stration to the mind on this subject; namely, That there are numerous bodies 
in the universe of a bulk sufficient to contain myriads of intelligent beings, 
and to afford them enjoyment— that there appear* in the constitution of 
many of these bodie* a variety of arrangements evidently adapted to this 
end— that, in relation to the planets of our system, there are many d re a m* 
stances which bear a striking resemblance to the constitution of our globe and 
its appendage* They have annual and diurnal motion* moons, atmo sp here * 
mountain* and v a l es that light and heat and colour appear to be distributed 
throughout the regions of immensity; and that these agents can have a vela* 
tion only to the necessities and the happiness of organised intelligenois— that 
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every put of nature, so ftr as our observations on tbe surftoe of this globe 
extend, appears to exist solely for the sake of sentient beings — that this doc- 
trine is more worthy of the Infinite Creator, and gives us a more glorious and 
magnificent idea of nis nature, than to suppose his benevolent regards confined 
to the globe on which we dwell. When these and a variety of other argu- 
ments are considered, in connection with the Wisdom and other attributes of 
the Deity, they amount not only to a high degree of probability, but to some- 
thing approaching to a moral demonstration. But to illustrate these argu- 
ments in minute detail, so as to make a convincing impression on the mind, 
would require a volume of a considerable size. Tie Author flatters himself 
he has some original thoughts on this subject, which may probably see the 
light, should the present work meet with public acceptance. There is no 
work in our language, which takes an extensive view of this subject, in con- 
nection with the attributes of Deity and the intimations contained in Divine 
Bevelation. Fontenelle’s “ Plurality of Worlds” contains a number of in- 
genious reasonings ; but he treats the subject in too light and flippant a man- 
ner, and without the least reference to a Supreme Intelligence. The celebrated 
Huygens, in his 44 Cbsmotheora instead of attempting to prove the dootrine 
of a plurality of worlds, takes it fer granted, and indulges chiefly in oonjectnrea 
respecting the organical structure and faculties of their inhabitants. 1 

That the Scriptures are silent on this head, has been assumed by some as a 
presumptive argument that this doctrine is without solid foundation. I have 
already endeavored to show that this assumption is unfounded.* A plurality 
of worlds is more than once asserted in Scripture, and in numerous passages 
is evidently taken for granted. Celestial intelligences are represented as as- 
cribing 44 glory, honour, wisdom, and power” to tbe King of heaven, 44 because 
he hath created all things, and because they perceive ms works to be ‘great 
and marvellous. 1 ” But if all the great globes in tbe firmament were only so 
many frightfhl deserts, destitute of inhabitants, such a universe oould never 
inspire superior intelligences with admiration of the wudom of the Creator. 
For wisdom oonsists in proportioning nuans to end*; but, in the case sup- 
posed, there would be no proportion between the means and the end. The 
means are indeed great and astonishing ; but no end appears to justify such a 
display of creating energy. — The Psalmist, when he contemplated the heavens, 
was so affected with the idea of the immense population of the universe, that 
he seems to have been almost afraid lest he should be overiooked amidst the 
immensity of beings that are under the superintendence of God: 44 When I 
consider thy heavens— what is man that thou art mindful of him V' There 
would be no propriety nor emphasis in this exclamation, if the heavenly orbs 
were devoid of inhabitants : for, if no intelligent beings exist beside man. and 
a colony of angels, it would not appear wonderful that the Creator shoula ex- 
ercise a particular care over the one half of his intelligent offspring. But if 
we conceive the universe aa composed of ten thousand times ten thousand 
worlds peopled with myriads of intellectual beings of various orders, the sen- 
timent of admiration implied in the passage is extremely natural and emphatic, 
and conveys to us an impressive idea of the Intelligence, the Beneficence, and 
the Condescension of the Founder and Governor of all worlds. 

Nora VH, VoL n, p. 85. — The Daguerreotype. 

The only deficiency in the pictures produced by means of the process dis- 
covered by Daguerre is, that they do not represent objects, in their natural 
colours, as exhibited by a convex lens in a dark chamber. It is not unlikely, 
however, that even this perfection may soon be attained. It has been lately 
stated in the public journals, that Mr. Isenrig, a painter at Munloh, has an- 
nounced, that ne has discovered a process by which, through the dagaerrao- 

1. Bines the first editions of this wort ware published, the author has folly illustrated 
the topics above stated, along with other kindred sutyeets, In Ids volumes entitled 4 Ce- 
lestial Scenery , * and * The Sidereal Heavens,* whleh are embellished with numerous 
engravings. ft. See VoL I, p. 30ft 
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type, be on depict ell the objects in nature with the brilliancy of the colours, 
so as to bear co m pa ris on witb the finished productions of the first artists. — If 
thin announcement be correct, we may soon expect to have all the most inter- 
esting views of the scenery of nature and the operations of art depicted with 
an accuracy and a beauty, which have hitherto been unattainable by the most 
celebrated artists. 


NOTl Vm, pi 48L—Ele*ro-Magnrtic Maekhm, 

The possibility of moving small pieces of mechanism by the action of the 
electro magnetic power has been known for some time past, but it seems 
never to have been practically applied on a large scale till in 1837 it waa 
adapted to the propulsion of a boat on the river Neva, by Professor Jacobi of 
Petereburgb. On the 25th September. 1838, a galley, 28 feet in length and 7i 
in breadth, was provided with p iddles similar to those of a steam veaseL 
The action was produced from 320 pair of plates arranged along the rides of 
the galley, room being left for twelve persons. The vessel was made to pro- 
ceed against the stream, and the speed attained in stiU water was three 
English miles per hour. The plan consisted in rapidly reversing the poles 
during the action.— Since then a machine has been contrived by Mr. R. 
Davidson of Aberdeen, in which a reiterated series of attractions are em- 
ployed to produce the effect. Mr. Davidson has made an arrangement by 
which, with only two electro-magnets, and leas than one square foot of one 
surface (the negative metal being copper), a lathe is driven with such velocity, 
as to be capable of turning small articles. He has another arrangement by 
which, with the same small extent of galvanic power, a small carriage fe 
driven, on which two persons are carried along the floor of a room. The 
machines are simple, and easily manageable. It was at first supposed that a 


Professor Jacobi's plan and Mr. Davidson’s is this; that Jacobi prodooes 
motion by changing the poles of the magnets, and Mr. Davidson, by cutting oA 
the galvanic current at given poluts — the power of alternating as the rotation 
proceeds, from & neutralized magnet to a newly changed one. In both ex- 
periments it was demonstrated that the power of the magnet is increased, by 
increasing the diameter, and adding to the length of the helix. The power 
is also increased by increasing the size of the bars. Neither of these machines 
have, however, proved of practical utility. Many means of driving locomo- 
tives other than by steam are known, but the motive power has in all cases 
proved considerably more expensive than the generation of steam by ooaL 


Not* IX, p. 419.— On Telescopes; with a brief notice of a New BxvEEonm 
Telescope, constructed by the Author, 

Though the highest magnifying power of Sir W. HerscheTs largo telescope, 
which is now dismantled, wag estimated at six thousand times, yet it does 
not appear that he ever applied this power with success, when viewing the 
moon and the planets. The deficiency of light, when using so high A power, 
would render the view of these objects less satisfactory than when viewed 
with a power of only a thousand times. Still, it is quite certain, tbaitf any 
portions of the moon’s surface were viewed through an instalment of such a 
power, they would appear as large (but not nearly so bright and eftting) is if 
we were placed about 40 miles distant from that body. The enlargement of 
the angle of vision, in this case, or the apparent distance at which toe moon 
would be contemplated, is found by dividing the moon's distM»e^4fQ^00 
miles, by 6000, the magnifying power of the telescope; which pro d no f a 
quotient of 40— the number of miles at which the moon would appear Jo be 
placed from the eye of the observer. Sir W- llcncbel appears to have used the 
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highest powers of his telescopes only, or chiefly, when viewing some very 
minute objects in the region of the stars. The powers he generally used, ana 
with which lie made most of his discoveries, were 227,460,754,032, and occa- 
sionally 2010,3168, and 6450, for the purpose of making experiments of their 
effect on double stars, etc. 

It is doubtful to what particular individual we owe the invention of 
the telescope. Some have supposed that Roger Bacon and Baptista Porta 
invented this instrument. Borelli ascribes the invention to Zacharias Jansen, 
a native of Middleburg. Perhaps the account given in the article to which 
this note refers, and which is stated by a variety of authors, may be as pro- 
bable as any other. It is certain the te lescope was not in general use until 
the beginning of the 17th century, and that no discoveries in the heavens 
were made with it till the year 1600. 

There are two kinds of telescopes, Refracting and Reflecting. In refracting 
telescopes, the rays of light pass through convex or concave glasses or lenses, 
The object-glass is always convex, and forms an image or picture of the 
object in an inverted position in its focus, which imago is viewed by the eye- 
glass; and the magnifying power is in the proportion of the focal distance of 
the object-glass to that of the eye-glass. The focal distance of a convex glass 
may be ascertained by holding it in the rays of the sun, opposite to a piece 
of white paper, and measuring the distance between the glass and the white 
spot, or burning point, formed on the paper. An astronomical telescope for 
viewing celestial objects may be constructed with only two glasses. If an 
object-glass, thirty inches focal distance, be fixed in the end of a tube, and 
an eye-glass of one inch focus be placed at the other end, at the distance 
of thirty-one inches from the object-glass, a telescope will be formed which 
will magnify in the proportion of one to thirty, or thirty times; that is, objects 
seen through such a telescope will appear thirty times larger in diameter, or 
thirty times nearer than to the naked eye. By such an instrument, the 
inequalities on the Moon’s surface, and some of the satellites of Jupiter, may 
be perceived; but when directed to laud objects, they will appear inverted or 
turned upside down. In order to reverse the appearance of the object, two other 
eye-glasses are required; — or, if a concave eye-glass of a similar focus be placed at 
twenty-nine inches from the object-glass, the object will appear in its natural 
position, and the magnifying power will be the same; but the field of view 
will be much smaller. Astronomical telescope of this construction were 
formerly made of 120, and even of 200 feet in length, and were used with- 
out a tube; the object-glass being placed on the top of a long pole; but these 
are now entirely superseded by achromatic telescopes. In the achromatic 
telescope, the object-glass is compounded of two, and sometimes of three 
lenses, placed close to each other, one of which is a double concave of white 
flint glass, and the other a double convex of crown glass. By thi6 means an 
image is formed without being blended with the prismatic colours; and it 
will therefore bear a large aperture, and a much greater magnifying power, 
than a common refractor. A good achromatic telescope four feet long will 
magnify objects as much as a common refractor 100 feet long. 

in Reflecting telescopes the images of objects are formed by speculums or 
mirrore, instead of lenses. They are of two kinds, the Gregorian and the 
Newtonian. The Gregorian reflector consists of a tube in which a concave 
mirror, having a hole in its centre, is placed. The rays of light from distant 
objects falliug upon this mirror, form an image before it, in its centre or focus. 
This image is intercepted by a smaller concave mirror, which reflects it back, 
through the hole in the large mirror to an eye-glass, through which the 
observer views the objects In the Newtonian Reflector, a plane mirror, placed 
at an angle of 45 degrees, is substituded in place of the small mirror, in the 
Gregorian construction, and the observer looks upon the object through the 
side of the tube. Sir David Brewster has suggested an interesting improve- 
ment in the construction of this instrument, which is described in the Rain, 
Encyc. Art Optica 


Nxw Rktijkjto*.— Several years ago, the Author commenced a ante at 
experiments on Reflecting Telescopes; and has lately constructed several oa 
a new plan and principle. In this construction there is no small speculum, 
either plane, convex, or concave; there is no tube, except a short one of two 
or three inches in length, for holding the speculum. The observer sits with 
his back to the object, and views the image formed by the speculum through 
an eye-piece, which requires to be nicely directed and adjusted. Three or 
four instruments of this construction have been fitted up, with specula of lfi, 
38, 35. and 49 inches focal distance. One of them having a speculum of 
eight inchesfocus, and two inches diameter, with a terrestrial eye- piece, magni- 
fying about twenty-five times, forms an excellent parlour telescope for viewing 
laud-objects, and exhibits them in a brilliant and novel aspect- When com- 
pared with a Gregorian of the same size and magnifying power, the quantity 
of light upon the object appears nearly doubled, ana the image is egualljf 
distinct It represents objects in their natural colours, without that dingy 
and yellowish tinge which appears when looking through a Gregorian- An* 
other of these instruments, having a speculum of twenty-eight inches foa ' 
distance, and an eye-piece producing a magnifying power of about 100 times, 
serves ss an excellent astronomical telescope. By this instrument the belts 
and satellites of Jupiter, the ring of Saturn, and the mountains and cavities 
of the Moon, may be contemplated with great ease and distinctness. By plac- 
ing the pedestal on the floor of the apartment, when the object is at a high 
elevation, we can view celestial phenomena with the same ease as if we were 
sitting at a writing-desk reading a book. With a magnifying power of about 
forty times applied to this telescope, terrestrial objects appear extremely 
bright and well defined. A speculum of forty-nine inches focal distance, 
and six and a half inches diameter, has lately been fitted up on the same 
principle. With magnifying powers of from 100 to 130 times It exhibits dis- 
tinct and interesting views of the Moon’s surface and of the ring of Saturn, 
and with a power of fifty-six times it affords a beautiful view of land objecta 
The specula used in some of these instruments are for from being good; being 
of a yellowish colour, and scarcely half polished, and having large holes in 
the centre; as they were originally intended for Gregorian reflectors; yet the 
brightness of vision approaches nearly to that of Achromatic Telescope* 
The experiments which have been made on this subject demonstrate, that a 
tube is not necessary for a reflecting Telescope, when viewing either celestial 
or terrestrial objects ; and, therefore, this construction of the instrument may 
be denominated, Th* Abeial Kstlscto* 


In the system of Optic* lately published in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia* 
(one of the most luminous and comprehensive treatises which has yet ap- 
peared on this subject,) the writer in bis introduction to the acooupt of Sir 
IX Brewster’s improvement on the Newtonian Telescope, remarks j— u If we 
could dispense with the use of the small specula in telescopes of modem 
length, by inclining the great speculum, and using an oblique, and conse- 
quently a distorted reflection, as proposed first by La Maine, we should oon- 
aider the Newtonian Telescope as perfect* and, on a large scale, or when the 
instrument exceeds twenty feet, it has undoubtedly this character, as nothing 
can be more simple than to magnify, by a single eye-glass, the image formed 
by a single speciuona— As Xhvfrxmi mm is quite impracticable, and indeed Ass 
never been attempted in instruments of a small size, it becomes of groat prac- 
tical consequence to remove as much as possible the evils which arise from 
the use of a small speculum,” etc. The instruments noticed above have 
effectuated the desirable object alluded to; and the principle of the construc- 
tion is neither that of 8ir W. HeracheTs jront mm, nor does fit ooinddo with 
that proposed by La Maiie, which seems to be a mars bint* which i 
put into execution. 
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